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TTOW  the  little  busy  bee  improves  each  shining  hour — makes 
■*•  -■-  hay  when  the  sun  shines — makes  honey,  that  is,  when  flowers 
blow,  is  not  only  a  matter  for  the  poet  and  the  moralist,  and  the 
lover  of  nature,  but  has  become  an  important  subject  of  rural,  and 
cottage,  and  even  political  economy  itself.  If  West  Indian  crops 
fail,  or  Brazilian  slave-drivers  turn  sulky,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  poor  at  least  may  profit  as  much  from  their  bee-hives  as  ever 
they  will  from  the  extracted  juices  of  parsneps  or  beet-root.  And 
in  this  manufacture  they  will  at  least  begin  the  world  on  a  fair 
footing.  No  monopoly  of  capitalists  can  drive  them  from  a 
market  so  open  as  this.  Their  winged  stock  have  free  pasturage 
— commonage  without  stint — be  the  proprietor  who  he  may, 
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wherever  the  freckled  cowslip  springs  and  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Feudal  manors  and  parked  royalties,  high  deer- fences  and  for- 
bidding boundary  l>elts,  have  no  exclusiveness  for  them  ;  no  action 
of  trespass  can  lie  against  them,  nor  are  ihey  ever  called  upon  for 
their  certificates.  But  if  exchange  Ijc  no  nibbery,  ihey  are  no 
thieves;  ihey  only  take  that  which  would  be  useless  ti>  all  else 
besides,  and  even  their  hard-earned  store  is  but  a  short-lived 
possession*  The  plagiarist  Man  revenges  himself  on  them  for 
the  white  lilies  they  have  dosled  and  disturbed,  and  makes  all 
their  choicely-culled  sweets  his  own.  But  though  he  never 
tasted  a  drop  of  their  honey,  the  bees  would  still  accomplish  the 
work  that  Providence  has  allotted  them  in  fructifying  our  flowers 
and  fruit'blussoms,  which  man  can  at  the  best  but  clumsily 
imitate,  and  in  originating  new  varieties  which  probably  far  sur- 
pass in  number  and  beauty  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  garden- 
ing experimentalist-  Florists  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  mischief 
the  bee  does  in  disturbing  their  experiments  and  crossing  species 
which  they  wish  to  keep  separate  ;  but  they  forget  how  many  of 
their  choicest  kinds^  which  are  coramonly  spoken  of  as  the  work 
of  chance,  have  in  reality  been  bee-made,  and  that,  where  man 
fructifies  one  blossom,  the  bee  has  worked  upon  ten  thousand. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  great  interest  taken  in  bees 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  judging  from  the  number 
of  books  lately  published,  is  renving  among  us  with  no  com- 
mon force,  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  marked  resemblance 
which  their  modes  of  life  seenn  to  bear  to  those  of  man.  Re- 
move every  fanciful  theory  and  enthusiastic  reverie,  and  there 
still  remains  an  analogy  far  too  curious  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
passing  glance.  On  the  principle  of  '  nihil  humani  a  me  ali- 
enum,'  this  approximation  to  human  nature  has  ever  made  them 
favourites  wuth  their  masters.  And  theirs  is  no  hideous  mimicry  of 
man*s  folhes  and  weaknesses,  such  as  we  see  in  the  monkey  tribe, 
which  to  us  has  always  appeared  too  much  of  a  satire  to  afford  un- 
alloyed amusement :  their  life  is  rather  a  serious  matter-of-fact  busi- 
ness, a  likeness  to  the  best  and  most  rational  of  our  njanners  and 
government,  set  about  with  motives  so  apparently  idenlical  with 
our  own,  that  man's  pride  has  only  been  able  to  escape  from  the 
ignominy  of  allowing  them  a  portion  of  his  monopolized  Reason,  by 
assigning  them  a  separate  quality  under  the  name  of  Instinct, 
The  philosophers  of  old  were  not  so  jealous  of  man's  distinctive 
quality ;  and  considering  how  little  at  the  best  we  know  of  what 
reas4in  is,  and  how  vain  have  been  the  attempts  to  distinguish  it 
from  instinct,  there  may  be,  after  all,  notwithstanding  the  compla- 
cent smile  of  modern  sciolists^  as  much  truths  as  certainly  there  is 
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poetry  and  charity  in  Virgil^  who  could  refer  the  complicated  and 
wonderful  economy  of  bees  to  nothing  less  than  the  durect  inspira* 
tion  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

Bees  indeed  seem  to  have  claimed  generally  a  greater  interest 
from  the  ancients  than  they  have  acquired  in  modern  times. 
De  Montford^  who  drew  *  the  portrait  of  the  honey-fly '  in  1646, 
enumerates  the  authors  on  the  same  subject,  up  to  his  time,  as 
between  five  and  six  hundred!  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some 
apocryphal  names  in  the  list — Aristaeus,  for  instance — whose 
works  were  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Huish ;  a  fact  which  will  not 
surprise  our  readers  when  we  introduce  him  as  the  son  of  Apollo, 
and  the  father  of  Actseon,  the  '  peeping  Tom  *  of  mythological 
scandal.  Aristaeus  himself  was  patron  of  bees  and  arch-bee- 
master;  but  no  ridicule  thrown  on  such  a  jumble  of  names  must 
make  us  forget  the  real  services  achieved  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge,  by  the  Encyclopaediast  Aristotle — 
the  pupil  of  him  who  is  distinguished  as  the  '  Attic  Bee ;'  or  the 
life  of  Aristomachus,  devoted  to  this  pursuit ;  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  Hyginus,  who,  more  than  1800  years  before  Mr.  Cotton,  col-» 
lected  all  the  bee-passages  which  could  be  found  scattered  over 
the  pages  of  an  earlier  antiquity.     (Col.  ix.  11.) 

Varro,  Columella,  Celsus,  and  Pliny  have  each  given  in  their 
contributions  to  the  subject,  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  minuteness  with  which  they  entered  upon  their  researchefli^ 
from  a  passage  in  Columella,  who,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  bees, 
says,  that  Euhemerus  maintained  that  they  were  first  produced  in 
th^  island  of  Cos,  Euthrcmius  in  Mount  Hymettus,  and  Nicander 
in  Crete.  And  considering  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the 
discordant  theories  of  modern  times,  there  is  perhi^s  no  branch 
of  natural  history  in  which  the  ancients  arrived  at  so  much  truth. 
If  since  the  invention  of  printing  authors  can  gravely  relate 
stories  of  an  old  woman  who  having  placed  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  at  the  entrance  of  a  bee-hive,  presently  saw 
the  inmates  busy  in  creating  a  shrine  and  altar  of  wax,  with  steeple 
and  bells  to  boot,  and  heard,  if  we  remember  rightly,  something 
like  the  commencement  of  an  anthem* — we  really  think  that 
they  should  be  charitably  inclined  to  the  older  bee- authors,  who 

believed 

*  We  aaw  lately  published  iu  a  weekly  newspaper  the  notes  of  a  trio,  in  which  the  old 
Queen  and  two  Princesses  (of  the  hive)  are  the  performers,  the  young  ladies  earnestly 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  take  an  airing,  while  the  old  duenna  as  detemiinedlv  refuses. 
This  apiarian  *  Pray,  goody,  please  to  moderate '  grows  louder  and  thicker,  *  raster  and 
faster,'  till  at  last  the  young  folks,  as  might  be  expected,  carry  the  day ;  *  and  what  I 
can  nearest  liken  it  to,'  says  the  writer,  *  is  a  man  in  a  rather  high  note  endeavouring 
to  repeat,  in  quaver  or  crotchet  time,  the  letter  M,  with  his  lips  constantly  closed." 
This  is  a  tolerably  easy  music-lessoti :  let  our  readers  try.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
all  this  music  is  originally  derived  from  a  curious  old  book — *  The  Feminine  Mo- 
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believed  ihat  they  Sfathercd  their  young  from  flowers,  and  ballasted 
themselves  with  pebbles  againsl  the  high  winds.* 

We  shnll  have  occasion  to  show  as  we  proceed  how  eorrec  t  in 
the  main  ihe  classical  writers  are  on  ihe  subject  of  bees.  comparetT 
with  other  parts  of  natural  liislorj ;  but  the  book  of  all  others  to 

k  which  the  scholar  will  ttirn  a<?ain  and  again  with  yicreased 
delight,  is  the  fourth  Georgic.  Tliis,  the  most  beautiful  portion 
of  the  most  fniishcd  p>em  of  Roniaii  antiquity,  is  wholly  devotetl 
to  our  present  subject;  and  such  is  the  delightful  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated,  and  so  exquisite  the  little  episodes  intro- 
duced, that  it  would  amply  repay  (aud  this  is  saying  a  good 
deal)  the  most  furgetful  country  gentleman  to  rub  up  his 
schoolboy  Latin,  far  the  snle  pleasure  be  would  derive  from 
the  perusal.  We  need  hardly  say  that  no  bee-fancier  will 
otmtent  himself  with  anything  less  than  the  original :  he  will 
there  find  the  beauties  of  the  poet  far  outbalancing  the  errors 
of  the  naturalist ;  and  as  even  these  may  be  useful  to  the  learner 
— for  there  is  no  readier  way  of  imparting  truth  than  by 
the  correction  of  error  —  we  shall  follow  the  subject  in  some 
degree  under  the  beads  wliich  Virgil  has  adopted,  first  intro- 
ducing our  little  friends  in  the  more  correct  character  which 
modern  science  has  marked  out  for  them. 

The  *  masses'  of  every  hive  consist  of  two  kinds  of  bees,  the 
orkers  and  the  drones.  The  first  are  undeveloped  females,  the 
second  are  the  males.  Over  these  presides  the  mother  of  the 
hive,  the  queen-bee.  The  number  of  workers  in  a  strong  hive  is 
above  15,000,  and  of  drones  about  one  to  ten  of  these.  This 
proportion,  though  seldom  exact,  is  never  very  much  exceeded  or 
fallen  short  of,  A  single  family,  where  swarming  is  prevente<U 
will  somelimea  amount,  according  to  Dr.  Be  van,  to  50,000  or 
^^60,000.  In  their  wild  slate,  if  we  may  credit  the  quantity  of 
^^f  honey  said  to  be  found,  they  must  sometimes  greatly  exceed  this 
I        number. 

I  '  Sneet  is  the  hum  of  bees/  says  Lord  Byron  ;  and  those  who 

;         have  listened  to  this  music  in  its  full  luxury,  stretched  upon  some 
Bunnj  bed  of  heather,  where  the  perfume  of  the  crushed  thyme 

narcby,  or  (he  Hintory  ofBc'ei/  by  CWrU-a  ButleT,  of  Magclaleii  (Oxford,  1634):  at 
p.  78  of  whicli  work  tliiA  *  Ik-es^  Madrigol '  way  Ite  fuiiud,  witb  iigte^arid  wordt^  Old 
Btiller  hiui  tjeeii  sndly  rilled^  wUliout  mu<!l]  lliarikB^  by  all  aiicceedbig  l>ee-'wrileri.  He 
hail  writlfji  uputi  tbut  Fjchauntive  sygtem  uilopttHl  by  learned  writein  of  lliat  time,  no 
that  notbiiig  thai  wai  then  known  on  tbc  Nubject  h  omitted,  RiiO^r  iuiriHlmiHl  eight 
new  letters — ajpintes — into  tlie  Eii^^liah  langim^'e,  l>eivn]ea  other  eeceotriciliei  of  ortlia^ 
graphy  ;  so  that,  altogether,  lij*  volmne  bos  a  most  outlandish  Umk, 

*  The  latter  mistake  arose  probably  from  tbc  moson-bep,  which  carnes  und  where- 
with  to  cunitruct  ifa  nest.  For  an  accQuut  of  ttic  14d  variijties  of  Engliah  bees  cotuult 
KLrbyV  *  Momnffrapkia  Apum  Angtitr*'' 
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strug-srletl  with  the  faint  smell  of  the  bracken,  can  scarcely  havej 
failed  to  watch  the  little  busy  musiciaii 

*  with  honey'd  thijfli, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doLh  sing,' 
too  wrll  to  require  a  lencflhened  description  of  her ;  how  she  flits 
fr«»m  flower  to  flower  with  capricious  fancy,   not  exhausting  the 
sweets  of  any  one  spot,  but,  on  the  principle  of  *  Five  and  let  live/', 
lakinjs^  somctbin^  for  herselT  and   yet  leavinpp  as  much  or  more' 
for  the  next  comer,  passing^  by  the  just-openiojj  and  fade*!  flowers, 
and  deigning  to  notice  not  even  one  out  of  five  iliat  are  full- 
blown, combining  the  philosophy  of  the  Epicurean  and  Eclectic;^ 
— or  still   more   like  some  fastidious  noble,  on  the    grand  tour, 
with  all   I  be  world  before  him,  liinrying  on  in  restless  baste  from 
place  to  place,  skimming  over   the  surface  or  tasting  the  sweets  I 
of  society,  carr)  ing  off  son\c   memento  fmm  every  spi4  he   has 
lit   upon,  and  yet  leaving  plenty  to  be   gleaned  by  the   next  tra-  ' 
vellcr,  dawdling  in   one   place  he  knows  not  why,  whisking  by 
another  which  would  have  amply  repaid  his  stay,  and  still  pressing 
onwards  as  if  in  search  of  something,  he  knows  not  what— though 
he  too  often  fails  to  carry  home  the  same  proportion  of  hapjiiness 
as  his  compeer  docs  of  honey. 

•  A  bee  am<mg  the  flinvers  in  spring/  says  Paley,  *  is  one  of  the 
cheerful  est  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to 
be  all  enjoyment :  m  bmi/  nvd  so  pleased,' 

The  Drone  rnay  be  known  by  the  noise  he  makes.     Hence  hi 
name.      lie  has  been  the  butt  of  all  who  have  ever  written  about 
heeS;,  and  is  indeed  a  bye- word  all  the  world  ofer.      No  one  can 
fad  to  bit  off"  bis  character.     He  is  the  *  lazy  yawning  drone'  of 
Shakspeare.     The 

'  Iramunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  fucus*  * 
of  Virgil.  *  The  drone/  says  Butler,  '  is  a  gross,  slingless  bee, 
that  spendeih  his  lime  in  gluttony  and  idleness.  For  howsoever 
he  brave  it  with  bis  rounil  velvet  cap,  bis  side  gown,  his  full 
paunch,  and  his  loud  voice,  yet  is  be  but  an  idle  tximpanion,  living 
by  the  sweat  of  others*  brows.  He  workelh  not  at  all  eitlier  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  yet  spendeih  as  much  as  two  labourers: 
y*m  shall  never  find  his  maw  witlioot  a  good  drop  of  the  purest 
nertar.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  he  flielh  abroad,  aloft,  and  about, 
and  that  with  ni>  small  noise,  as  though  he  wtiuld  do  some  great 
act ;  but  it  is  only  for  bis  pleasure,  and  to  gel  him  a  stomachy  and 
then  returns  he  presently  to  his  cheer/     This  is  no  bad  portrait 

*  Virgilj  who  bai  coTlfouIld(^d  their  bailies  with  their  twarmUtg,  seems  alto  to  have 
made  &  Drone-kini^.     What  ehe  can  this  Tnenn — 

*  I  tic  horridus  alter 
Desidifi,  lattimcjue  tr&heni  ingloriUB  iilvum  'f 
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of  the  burlj  husband  of  the  hive.  He  is  a  proper  Sir  John  Fal- 
staflF,  a  gross  fat  animal,  cowardly,  and  given  to  deep  potations. 
He  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  by  his  broad  body  and  blunt  tail 
and  head,  and  the  '  bagpipe  i'  the  nose.'  He  is  never  seen  settling 
on  flowers,  except  at  the  beginning  of  August,  when  he  may  some- 
tunes  be  met  upon  a  late-blown  rose,  or  some  double  flower  that 
the  workers  rarely  frequent,  in  a  melancholy,  musing  state,  as  if 
prescient  of  the  miserable  fate  that  so  soon  awaits  him.  The 
occasion  for  so  large  a  proportion  of 

'  These  lazy  fathers  of  the  industrious  hive  * 
is  yet  an  unsolved  riddle.  One  author  fancied  them  the  water- 
carriers  of  the  commonwealth.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
drones  sit,  like  hens^  upon  the  eggs  ;*  in  which  case  the  hair  on 
their  tails  would  seem  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  feather- 
breeches  which  Catherine  of  Russia  had  made  for  her  ministers 
when  she  caused  them  as  a  punishment  to  hatch  eggs  in  a  large 
nest  in  the  antechamber.  But  this  is  mere  fancy,  the  earwig 
being  the  only  insect,  according  to  Kirby  and  Spence,  that  broods 
over  its  eggs.  Dr.  Bevan  denies  that  they  are  useful,  or  at  least 
necessary,  in  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  hive  in  breeding-time, 
which  is  the  commonly  received  reason  for  their  great  numbers. 
Huber  thought  so  large  a  quantity  were  required,  that  when  the 
queen  takes  her  hymeneal  flight  she  may  be  sure  to  meet  with 
some  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Her  embrace  is  said  to  be 
fatal. 

Last  in  our  description,  but 

*  First  of  the  throng,  and  foremost  of  the  whole. 
One  stands  confest  the  sovereign  and  the  soul.' 
This  is  the  queen-bee.  Her  power  was  acknowledged  before  her 
sex  was  known,  for  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabs  always  style  her 
'  the  king ;'  j  and  it  may  be  thought  an  argument  in  favour  of 
monarchical  government,  that  the  *  tyrant-quelling'  Athenians, 
and  republican  Romans  who  almost  banished  the  name  with  the 
blood  of  their  kings,  were  forced  to  admit  it  to  describe  '  the  first 
magistrate'  of  this  natural  commonwealth.  *The  queen,'  says 
our  old  author,  *  is  a  fair  and  stately  bee,  diflering  from  the  vulgar 
both  in  shape  and  colour.'  And  it  is  amusing  that  the  most  sober 
writers  cannot  speak  of  her  without  assigning  her  some  of  those 
stately  attributes  which  we  always  connect  with  human  sovereignty. 
Bevan  remarks  that  '  she  is  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
society  by  a  more  measured  movement ; '  her  body  is  more  taper 

*  *  By  this  time  your  bees  sit.' — Evelyn's  Calendar  for  March,  '  When  it  has  de- 
posited the  eggs,  it  sits  upon  them,  and  cherishes  them  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bird.' — 
Arabic  Dictionary,  quoted  by  Cotton,     *  Progeniem  nidosque  fovent' — Georg,  iv.  56. 

t  So  also  Shakspeare :  <  They  have  a  king/  &c. — Henry  F,,  Act  I.,  s.  2. 

than 
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than  that  of  the  workingf-bec ;  ber  wing:s  shorter,  for  she  has  liltlc 
occasion  for  flight;  her  legs — whnt  would  Queen  Kliziihcth,  who 
woold  not  hear  even  of  royal  stockings ,  think  uf  oor  prcilhneness  / 
— her  legs  unfurnished  with  grooves,  for  she  gathers  no  paWvn'^ 
lier  proboscis  short,  for  the  honey  comes  to  her,  not  she  to  the 
honey  ;  her  sting  short  and  cur\  ed — for  sting  she  has,  though  shr 
seldom  uses  it. 

In  addition  to  these,  Huber  and  others  have  thought  ibnt  they 
r  discerned  certain  black  bees  in  many  hives,  but  it  is  now  genrrully 
^jallowed  that  tbese^  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  not  a  difTeient  ii|)r't  iir«, 
but  superannuated  workers. 

Having  '  caught  our  hare,'  got  our  stork  of  bees,  the  next 
question  is,  where  shall  we  place  them?  and  there  Is  Htllo  to  be 
added  to  Virgil's  suggestions  on  this  head.  The  bee-bouse  j^bouUl 
face  the  south,  with  a  turn  perhaps  lo  the  east,  be  protected  (loni 
the  north  and  prevailing  winds;  not  t^io  far  from  the  dwelbug,  lest 
they  become  shy  of  man,  nor  too  near,  lest  they  be  inJerrupted  by 
him.  No  paths  should  cross  its  entrance,  no  high  trees  or  bunlieK 
intercept  their  homeward  flight.  Yet,  if  placed  in  the  centre  of  u 
treeless  lawn,  they  woidd  be  apt  in  swarming  to  fly  away  altoge- 
ther, so  that  Virgil  rightly  recommends  the  palm  or  some  ever- 
green tree  to  overhang  ihe  hive.  Another  of  his  injnnr^ionf, 
which  no  modem  writer  seems  to  notice,  is  t<i  sprinkle  jwjnif; 
neighbouring  branch,  where  you  wish  them  to  hang,  with  lioney 
and  sweet  herbs  bmlsed.  Those  who  have  been  so  ofli*n  troubled 
by  the  inconvenient  places  on  which  swarms  have  settled  oiigtit 
do  well  to  try  the  recommendatioii  of  the  old  Mantuan  bee- 
master.  A  quiet  nook  in  iom  ground  is  better  than  an  elevated 
situation :  they  have  theo  their  uphill  flight  when  their  bodiei 
|*sre  unburdened^  and  ao  tocUtied  plane  u>  skim  down  when  thejr 
come  home  loaded  wtlfa  their  hard-earned  trea^iire.  Rogeri,  at 
whose 

'cat  tank  dM^kil 

A  bee-hive'a  ImB  dMM  aotflhe  the  car/ 
has  supposed  the  bee  So  be  gnAed  barfc  lo  fla  fahne  bj  ibe  mol' 
lection  of  the  tweeta  it  piwrd  m  iu  c^ofwavd  lliirht—  a  beastifol 
instance  of '  the  pleaoBiea  of  Memory/ 

'  Who  fndca  the  pmem  wilmm  to  Aer  esi  ^ 
Wbofcfa  hB^m^mtk'  III  I  rfiiiii  rnwiil  wmM? 
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bee-hou&es  as  a  protection  for  the  hives,  tlious^h  they  are  dis- 
approved of  hv  many  mcKlern  writers.  Thev  serve  to  moderate 
the  temperature  in  winter  nnd  summer,  and  screen  tbe  neigfh- 
bourhofid  of  the  hive  in  rou^h  weather.      Dn  Be\an  says  :— 

'  Excepting  in  peculiarly  shehered  nooks,  an  npiary  would  not  he 
YitW  situated  near  a  great  river,  nor  in  the  neigh boiirhootl  of  the  sea,  ae 
in  windy  weather  the  bees  would  be  in  danger  of  drowning  from  being 

blown  into  the  water - ,  .Yet  it  should  not  he  far  from  a  rivulet  or 

gpring ;  Buch  Btreams  as  glide  gently  over  pebbles  are  the  most  deei- 
rnblc,  as  these  afford  a  variety  of  resting-places  for  die  bees  to  alight 
wpon**  (Thie  is  almost  a  translation  of  Virgirs  *  In  medium,  seu  stahtt 
iners/  &c.)  *  Water  is  most  important  to  them,  particularly  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Let  shallow  troughsi,  therefore,  nei'er  l^e  neglected 
to  he  set  near  the  hi^es,  if  no  natural  strcum  is  at  hand.* 

It  seems  tlmi  bees,  like  men,  require  a  certain  rjoantily  of  saline 
matter  for  their  health.  '  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  people  have  a 
notion  that  every  bee  goes  down  to  sea  to  drink  twice  a-day  j* 
and  they  are  certainly  seen  to  drink  at  the  farn^-jard  pool — 

*  the  gilded  puddle 
That  beasts  would  cough  at  *— 
w^hen  clearer  water  is  near.  Following  the  example  of  our 
moilern  glaziers,  a  small  lump  of  rock-salt  might  he  a  useful 
medicine- chest  for  our  winged  stock.  Foul  smells  and  hmd 
noises  have  always  been  thought  aout>ying  to  bees,  and  hence  it  is 
deemed  advisable  never  to  place  the  hives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  forges,  pigsties,  and  the  like.  Virgil  even  fancied  that  they 
disliked  the  neighbourhm>d  of  an  echo:  but  upon  this  Gilbert 
VV^hite,  of  Selbtirne,  remarks : — 

*  This  wild  and  fanciful  assertion  will  hnrdly  he  admitted  by  the  phi- 
loaopliers  of  these  daygij  especially  as  they  all  now  seem  agreed  that  in- 
sects are  not  furnished  with  any  organs  of  hearing  at  alL  But  if  it 
ehonld  he  urged  that,  thutigh  they  cannot  hear,  yet  perhaps  they  may 
feel  the  repercussion  of  sounds,  I  grant  it  is  posgihle  tlicy  may.  Yet 
that  these  impressions  arc  distasteful  or  hurtful  I  deny,  because  bees,  in 
good  summers,  thrive  well  in  my  outlet,  where  the  echoes  are  very 
strong ;  for  this  village  is  another  Anaihoth,  a  place  of  responses  or  echoes. 
Besides-,  it  does  not  apjsear  from  cxperjURut  that  bees  arc  in  any  way 
capable  of  being  affected  by  sounds;  for  I  have  ofteu  tried  njy  own  with 
a  large  speaking- trumpet  lield  clo^e  to  their  hives,  and  with  such  an  ex- 
ertion of  voice  as  would  have  hailed  a  sliip  at  the  dii^tance  of  a  mile,  and 
still  these  insects  pursued  their  various  employments  undisturbed,  and 
without  showing  the  least  sensibility  or  resentment/* 

*  Of  GiUkert  White — who  by  thp  way  was  uot  *  porsun  of  die  pariah,'  Imt  cotitiimed 
a  Felluw  uf  Oiel  till  hlb  deadi— jlII  ihat  cuuld  he  heard  at  the  scene  of  hi*  reseiirchea 
by  a  liitc  diligpiit  iiitjntrer  wn»,  that  *  lie  wjis  a  »ti!l,  tpiiel  l^jtly,  and  tliat  (here  was  not 
a  bit  of  haxm  in  him."  And  iuch  it  lliv  faine  ufa  man  the  power  nf  whow  writitigv 
has  immortidixed  an  ohacure  village  aud  a  ttittcice — for  who  hue  not  livaid  uf  'Ti- 
motby'f — ai  long  u  die  English  language  lives ! 

Nert 
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Next  to  the  situation  of  the  hive  is  tlie  ronsideratlon  of  the 
bees'  pastura^^e.  When  there  is  plenty  of  the  white  Dutch  clover, 
sometimes  called  honeysuckle »  it  is  sure  to  be  a  f^ood  honej-jear. 
The  red  clover  is  too  deep  for  the  proljoseis  of  the  common  bee, 
nnd  is  therefore  not  so  useful  to  ihein  as  is  generally  thoug^hl. 
Many  lists  have  been  made  of  bee- flowers,  and  of  sueb  as  should 
be  planted  nmnd  the  apiary.  Mi^nionelte,  and  borajje,  ami 
rosemary,  and  buc^loss*  and  lavender,  the  crocus  for  the  early 
spring*  and  the  ivy  Ihiwers  for  the  late  anlumu,  might  help  to 
furnish  a  very  pretty  bee  garden  ;  and  the  Inne  and  liquid 
amber,  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  sallow  would  be  the  best 
trees  to  plant  around.  Dn  Bevan  makes  a  very  good  sugnjes- 
tion.  that  lemon -thyme  should  be  used  as  an  edg'iug  for  garden- 
walks  and  flower-beds,  instead  of  box,  thrifty  or  daisies.  That 
liny  material  good,  however,  can  be  done  to  a  large  cohmv  by 
tke  few  plants  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
can  be  sown  around  a  bee-bf»use  is  of  ct>nrse  out  of  the  ques- 
tiotj.  The  bee  is  too  luuch  of  a  roamer  to  take  pleasure  in 
trim  gardens.  It  is  the  wiUl  tracts  of  heath  and  furze,  the  broad 
acres  of  bean -fields  and  buck -wheat,  the  lime  avenues,  the  hedge- 
row flow^ers,  and  the  clover  meadows*  that  furnish  his  haunts  and 
fill  his  cell.  Still  it  may  be  useful  for  the  young  and  >veak  bees 
to  have  food  as  near  as  possible  to  tbeir  home,  and  tii  those  who 
wish  to  watch  their  habits  a  plot  of  bee-flowers  is  indispensable^ 
and  we  kn«»w  not  the  bee  that  could  refuse  the  following  beautiful 
invitation  by  Professor  Smythe  :— 

'  Thou  cheerful  Bee!  come,  freely  come, 
And  travel  round  my  Wiod bine  bower! 

Delight  me  wkh  diy  wamlerini^  hum, 
And  rouse  me  from  my  musing  hour  : 

Oh  !  try  no  more  those  tedious  iields. 

Come,  taste  the  eweets  my  garden  yields: 

The  treasures  o(  each  bloomiug  mine. 

The  bud,  ihc  blossouj^ — all  are  thine.' 

Pliny  bids  us  plant  thyme  and  apiastcr*  violets,  roses,  and  lilies. 
Columella,  who,  amtrary  to  :dl  other  authority,  says  that  limes  are 
hurtful,  advises  cytisus,  rosemary,  and  the  evergreen  pine.  That 
the  prevalent  flower  cf  a  district  will  ilavour  ihe  honey  is  certain. 
The  dehcious  honey  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  will  taste  i\tT  years  tjf 
the  orange-blossoms,  from  which,  we  believe,  it  is  gathered,  and  on 
opening  a  bottle  of  it  the  room  will  be  filled  with  the  perfume. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  honey  of  IMaha.  Cnrsican  honey 
is  said  to  be  flavoured  by  the  box- tree »  and  we  have  beard  of 
honey  l>eing  rendered  useless  which  was  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
bourbcKKl  of  onion  fields.      No  one  who  has  kept  bees  in  the 

neigbbouihotKl 
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neighbourhood  of  a  wild  common   ran  fail  to  have  remarked  its 

superior  flavfior  and  bmtqueL  The  wild  rosemary  that  abounds 
in  the  neiifjhbourhoofi  of  Narhonne  gives  the  lii^h  flavour  for 
which  the  honey  of  ihat  district  is  so  renowned.  But  the  plant 
the  most  celebrated  lor  this  quality  is  the  classic  and  far-famed 
thyme  of  Mount  Hymetius,  the  Satvreia  eapitafa  of  botanists. 
This,  we  are  assured  by  Pliny,  was  Iransplanted  from  the  nei<rh- 
boorhood  of  Athens  into  the  g'ardens  of  the  Roman  bee-keepers, 
but  they  failed  lo  import  witli  it  the  flavour  of  the  Hymettic  honey ; 
for  the  exiled  plant,  which,  according  to  this  author,  never  flou- 
rished but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean.  lanp:uished  for  the 
barren  rocks  of  Attica  and  the  native  breezes  of  its  *  own  blue 
sea/  And  the  honey  of  the  Hymettus  has  not  departed  with  the 
other  g-lories  of  old  Greece,  though  its  flavour  and  aroma  are  said 
to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  nei^hl>ourin^  localities  once  famous 
from  other  causes.  While  the  silver- mines  ai  Laurium  are  closed, 
and  no  workman's  steel  ring-s  in  the  marble-c|uanips  of  the  Pen- 
telicus^  the  hum  of  five  thousand  bee- hives  is  still  heard  among 
the  thyme,  the  cistus»  and  the  lavender  which  yet  clothe  these 
hills.  *  The  Cecropian  bees/  says  C\  Wordswortht  '  have  sur- 
\ivcd  al!  the  revululions  which  liave  changed  the  features  and 
uprooted  the  population  of  Attica/  though  the  defile  of  Ther* 
mopylap  has  become  a  swampy  plain,  and  the  bed  of  the  Ce- 
phisus  is  laid  di^,  this  one  feature  of  the  country  has  remained 
unaltered  :■ — ■ 

'  And  still  his  honey 'd  store  H}Tnettus  yields. 
There  the  blithe  liee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  free- ho  ni  waudcrer  of  thy  moan  tain -air/ 
The  honey  here   collected   used  to  be  reserved  for  the  especial 
eating  of  the  archbishop  of  the  district,  and   few  travellers  could 
even   get  a  taste  of  it.      Such  was  the   case  a  {e^  years  ago :   we 
presume  the  purchase  of  the  H}Tnetlus  by  a  countrjman  of  ours, 
Mr,  Brace  bridge,  who  has  also  built  him  a  villa  there,  must  have 
tended  to  abolish  the  episcopal  monopoly. 

It  has  been  often  discussed  whether  a  country  can  be  over- 
stocked with  bees;  we  believe  this  is  quite  as  certain  as  that  it 
may  lie  over-jieopled  and  over-monufacturefl.  But  that  this  is 
not  yet  the  case  with  regard  lo  Britain,  as  far  at  least  as  bees  are 
ooncemedj  we  feel  equally  sure.  Of  course  it  is  impossilde  tci 
ascertain  what  numljcr  of  acres  is  suflicteut  for  the  support  of 
a  single  hive,  so  much  depending  on  the  season  and  the  nature 
of  the  herbage;  but,  nevertheless,  in  Bavaria  oidy  a  ceitain 
number  of  hives  is  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  these  must  be 
brought  to  an  establishment  under  the  charge  of  a  skilful  apiarian, 
each  station   being   four  mdes  apart,  and  containing   150  hives. 
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Tbw  is  centralization  and  red-taper}'  with  »  wengemnce  !  A  story 
is  told  that  in  a  villa<]fe  in  Germany  where  the  number  of  hive*- 
kept  was  regulated  by  law,  a  bad  seas^in  had  nevertheless  proved 
the  place  was  overstocked  from  the  great  weakness  of  all  the 
in  the  neighbourhtjod.  There  was  but  one  exception. 
This  was  the  hive  of  an  old  man,  who  was  generally  set  down  as 
being  no  wiser  than  Lis  neighbours,  and  this  perhaps  all  the  more 
because  he  was  vpry  observant  <if  the  habits  of  his  Utile  friends, 
IS  well  as  careful  in  harvesting  as  much  honey  as  he  could.  Kiit 
how  came  his  hive  to  prosper  when  all  the  rest  were  falling  off? 
His  cottage  was  no  nearer  the  pasture-  He  certainly  must  have 
bewitchetl  his  neighbours*  hives,  or*made  'no  canny'  bargain 
for  his  own.  Many  were  the  whisperings  and  great  the  sus- 
picions that  no  good  would  come  of  the  gaffer*8  honey  thus 
lysteriously  obtained.  The  old  man  bore  all  these  surmises 
■li€ntly  ;  the  honey- harvest  came  round,  and  when  he  had  st<jred 
tway  just  double  what  any  of  the  rest  had  saved ♦  he  called  his 
friends  and  neighbours  together,  took  them  into  his  garden  and 
laid — -*  !f  you  had  been  more  charitable  in  your  (jplnions,  I  would 
have  told  you  my  secret  before— 

This  is  the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used : — 
and  he  pointed  to  the  inclination  of  his  hives — one  degree  more  to 
the  east  than  was  generally  adopted.  The  conjuration  was  soon 
cleared  up  ;  the  sun  came  upon  his  hives  an  hour  or  two  socmer 
by  this  movement,  and  his  bees  were  up  and  stirring,  and  had 
secured  a  large  share  of  tlie  morning's  honey,  before  his  neigh- 
bours* bees  had  roused  themselves  for  the  day.  Mr,  Cotton,  who 
givps  the  outlme  of  the  story  which  we  have  venturcfl  to  fdl  yp. 
quotes  the  proverb  that  *  early  birds  pick  up  most  worms/  and 
draws  the  practical  moral,  in  which  we  heartily  concur^  tliat  your 
bedroom-wiudow  should  always,  if  possible,  face  the  east. 

In  an  arable  country,  w^ith  little  waste  land  and  good  farming, 
ffery  few  stocks  can  be  supported ;  and  this  hjks  led  some  enthusi- 
astic bee-masters  to  regret  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  consequent  decrease  of  wild  flowers — or  weeds,  accord  - 
ing  to  the  eye  that  views  them — and  the  enclosure  of  wastes  and 
commons,*  Even  a  very  short  distance  will  make  a  great  differ- 
ence 

•  W*  con  bftrdlj  avk,  much  lean  expect,  tbat  bedg««tilde  iwarth  tlioiittl  b«  made 
bfonder,  luid  coni-6eM»  be  left  uuwL^ecli^dj,  aud  the  plouglijjtmrc  be  atayud,  for  tUe  euke 
of  tX^  Uev;  but  we  do  boldly  enter  our  protest  against  the  iMicluaure  nnd  plojitiiig  of  tier 
It  m»tnnige — our  wild  hcath^groundii.  And  liot  for  her  sake  ordy,  hut  lc»t  the  ta»te, 
llm,  or  pleasure  o(  the  proprietor  him^-lf  ghwuld  aufier  aiiy  detiiment.  More  ttr©- 
cms  advociite*  for  planthig  tliau  uurseUei  exUt  not.  The  dictiiin  of  the  great  Miuter 
crf  tbtf  North,  *  Be  aye  sticking  iti  n  tree,  Jock,  it  will  W  growing  while  ye  are  eleep- 
tng* — jmt  fortii  in  the  *  Heart  of  Mid  I^tbiaii/  aiid  re]rjcated  by  biin  in  out  Jounml, 
I  beeo  the  parent  of  many  «i  fair  pluntntion,  aiid  may  it  produce  many  more  I   Rut 
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ence  in  t!ie  amount  of  boney  collected .  We  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  bee-keeper  at  Carsbalton  in  Surrey*  suspectinnr.  from  the 
fighting  of  bis  bees  and  other  signs,  that  ibere  was  not  pasturage 
enough  in  the  immediate  neighlxHirbood,  conveyed  away  one  of 
his  lightest  and  most  worthless  biveSj  and  bid  it  in  ihe  Wood- 
manstrrne  furzes,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Fortu- 
nately it  lay  tliere  undiscovered,  and  on  rem<mng  it  home  he 
found  that  it  bad  become  one  of  his  heaviest  hives.  We  men- 
tiim  this  as  a  case  coming  under  our  own  knowledge^  because 
a  late  writer,  who  has  sbuwn  rather  a  waspish  disposition  in  his 
attacks  on  Mr.  Cotton's  system,  seems  to  question  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  tbe  practicabihty  of  the  transportation  of  Lives 
altogetlier*  But  tbe  fact  is»  that  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scollantl,  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  heather-land  a]  art  from 
any  habitation,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  tlie  bee-masters 
of  the  towns  and  villages  to  submit  their  hives  during  tbe  honey 
season  to  tbe  care  of  the  shepherd  of  the  district.  '  About  six 
miles  from  Edinburgb/  says  Dr.  Bevan,  *at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  Pcnlland  Hills,  stands  Logan  House,  supposed  to  be  the 
residence  of  tbe  Sir  Wilham  Worthy  celebrated  by  Allan 
Ramsay  in  his  ^*  Gentle  Shepherd.''  Tbe  bouse  is  at  present 
occupied  by  a  shepherd,  who  about  the  beginning  of  August 
receives  about  a  hundred  bee-hives  from  bis  neighbours  resident 
beyond  the  bills,  that  tbe  bees  may  gather  honey  from  the 
luxuriant  blossoms  of  the  mountain- heather.*  Mr,  Cotton  saw  a 
man  in  Germany  who  bad  200  stocks,  w^bicli  he  managed  to  keep 
all  rich  by  changing  tbeir  places  as  soon  as  the  honey -season  varied. 
'Sometimes  he  sends  them  lo  ibe  moors,  sometimes  to  the 
meadows,  sometimes  to  the  forest,  and  sometimes  t*)  the  biHs/ 
He  also  speaks  of  it  being  no  uncommon  sight  in  Switzerland  to 
sec  a  man  journeying  with  a  bee-bive  at  bis  back. 

There  is  something  very  interesting  ami  Arcadian  in  this  lead- 


there  are  ni«h  bf  artiig  cornmun».  aud  ragged  bank*  of  graveh  R^'*!  milmctable  cTay-lamli, 
atut  hiiLWi>cky  tiouk«^  ieiioujj;li  uinl  tu  spare,  the  fit  stiijjpfts  for  new  jiluiitatroiia,  wilht»i4t 
encrouciitiig:  upon  our  '  thymy  down*'  and  heather  hills.  The  land  <ff  the  pioutitaiii 
aiid  the  JIchhI  may  indeed  iLflorrl  from  her  very  riches  iti  liila  rejn»ecf  iu  irjiwre  some  uf 
her  character j«tic  acres  of  *  hoiiiiy  blonmiug  heather;'  miii  tJiere  lire  jwu-ts  of  the  iiortlieni 
and  midland  conirtii'*  «f  Erifi^land  that  can  eqnally  endiin*  the  sacritk*? : — ^but  Rparc — 
oil,  fpare — Il>  spread  the  dump  sickly  atmosphrrp  of  a  cniwded  plantattrni  over  the  few 
free^  bracing,  brcexy  heath -ground*  which  the  south  can  iKiauit  of.^ — Surb  a  iiHle  rani;e 
of  hill*  we  know  in  Stirrey,  lying  lietween  Addtfigton  and  Coombe,  now  sadly  eu^ 
crOftchetl  upon  by  l»elt«  and  yjalin|j;«  §ince  our  boyhood  dijiys»  Only  let  a  man  once 
know  what  a  (uminer'a  evening  stroH  over  sacli  a  hill,  as  it  *8leexi3in  mooid'T^ht 
limiry/  ij — let  him  but  once  hare  tastctl  the  dry,  fresh » and  I  Mil  my  air  of  such  a 
]}fbb}y  Imnk  »if  heath,  without  a  tree,  save  pcnhap*  a  few  pinef,  within  a  mile  arunnd, 
when  all  the  v.dley  and  the  wf Midland  below  are  wet  with  dew  a^td  dank  i^itb  foliiige,^ — 
ttud  then  iay  uhelhcr  ixich  an  cxjianite  can  be  well  exchanged  for  any  conceivable  ad- 
Vtintage  of  thicket  or  gruve. 
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ing  of  the  bees  out  to  pasture^  and  it  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  met  with  in  this  country.  The  transportation  we  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  is  only  to  a  short  distance  and  on  a  small 
scale ;  but  in  Germany  travelling  caravans  of  these  little  wild- 
beasts  may  be  met  with^  which  sometimes  make  a  journey  of 
thirty  miles^  taking  four  days  to  perform  it.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  transmigration,  for  Columella  tells  us  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Achaia  sent  their  hives  into  Attica  to  benefit  by  the 
later-blowing  flowers.  The  most  pleasing  picture,  however,  of 
all  is  that  of  the  floating  bee-houses  of  the  Nile,  mentioned  by 
old  and  modern  writers,  and  thus  described  by  Dr.  Bevan  : — 

*  In  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  flower-harvest  is  not  so  early  by  several 
weeks  as  in  the  upper  districts  of  that  country,  this  practice  of  trans- 
portatiou  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  About  the  end  of 
October  the  hives,  after  being  collected  together  from  the  different  vil- 
lages, and  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  marked  and  numbered  by  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  belong,  are  heaped  pyramidally  upon  the  boats 
prepared  to  receive  them,  which,  floating  gradually  down  the  river,  and 
stopping  at  certain  stages  of  their  passage,  remain  there  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  produce  which  is  afforded  by  the  surround- 
ing country.  After  travelling  three  months  in  this  manner,  the  bees, 
having  culled  the  perfumes  of  the  orange-flowers  of  the  Said,  the  essence 
of  roses  of  the  Faicum,  the  treasures  of  the  Arabian  jessamine,  and  a 
variety  of  flowers,  are  brought  back  about  the  beginning  of  February  to 
the  places  from  which  they  have  been  carried.  The  productiveness  of 
the  flowers  at  each  respective  stage  is  ascertained  by  the  gradual  descent 
of  the  boats  in  the  water,  and  which  is  probably  noted  by  a  scale  of 
measurement.  This  industry  procures  for  the  Egyptians  delicious 
honey  and  abundance  of  bees'-wax.  The  proprietors,  in  return,  pay 
the  boatmeu  a  recompense  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hives  which 
have  thus  been  carried  about  from  one  extremity  of  Egypt  to  the  other.' 
—p.  233. 

Such  a  convoy  of  4000  hives  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  on  the  Nile, 
between  Cairo  and  Damietta.  An  equally  pleasing  account  is 
given  by  Mr.  Cotton  of  the  practice  in  France  : — 

*  In  France  they  put  their  hives  in  a  boat,  some  hundreds  together, 
which  floats  down  the  stream  by  night,  and  stops  by  day.  The  bees  go 
out  in  the  morning,  return  in  the  evening ;  and  when  they  are  all  back 
and  quiet,  on  the  boat  floats.  I  have  heard  they  come  home  to  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  but  I  believe  they  would  come  home  just  the  same,  whether 
the  bell  rings  or  no.' — Cotton^  p.  89. 

'  I  should  like,'  he  continues,  '  to  see  this  tried  on  the  Thames, 
for  no  river  has  more  bee- food  in  spring ;  meadows,  clover,  beans, 
and  lime-trees,  in  different  places  and  times,  for  summer.' 

Happy  bees,  whose  masters  are  good  enough  to  give  them  so 
delightful  a  treat !     We  can  fancy  no  more  pleasing  sight,  except 
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it  be  the  omnibuses  full  oi  school -children  that  one  sometimef 
sees  on  a  fine  summer's  day  making  lor  the  hills  of  Hampstead 
or  Norwood, 

Connected  with  their  transmigratioii  is  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  their  flight.  We  believe  that  two  miles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  radius  of  the  cirele  of  their  ordinary  range,  though 
circumstances  will  occasionally  drive  them  at  least  a  mile  more. 
We  have  read  somewhere  of  a  man  who  kept  bees  at  the  top  of 
his  house  in  Hoi  born,  and  wishing  to  find  out  where  they  pas- 
lured,  he  sprinkled  them  all  with  a  red  jx>wder  as  they  came  oat 
of  the  hive  in  the  morning.  Away  he  hied  to  Hampslead.  ihiok- 
ing  it  the  l>est  hee-paslnre  at  hand*  and  what  was  his  delight  at 
behi>lding  among  the  multitudes  of  busy  Ijees  that  he  found  there 
some  of  his  own  little  fellows  which  he  had  '  incarnadined*  in  the 
morning !  The  apiary  of  Bonner,  a  great  bee-observer,  wa» 
situated  in  a  garret  in  the  centre  of  Glasgow  ;  and  that  of  Mr. 
Payne,  the  author  of  the  '  Bee- Keeper's  Guide*— a  very  useful 
and  practical  book,  because  short  and  simple— is  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  town- 

Judging  from  the  sweep  that  bees  lake  by  the  side  of  a  railroad  ^ 
train  in  motion,  we  should  set  down  their  pace  about  thirty  miles fl 
an  hour.  This  would  give  them  four  minutes  to  reach  the  ex- 
treoiity  of  their  common  range.  A  bee  makes  several  journeys 
from  and  to  the  hive  in  a  day ;  and  Huish  remarked  that  a 
honey -gathering  bee  was  absent  about  thirty-five  minutes,  and  a 
jM>l  I  en-col  lector  al>out  half  that  time.  The  p<jllen  or  farina  of 
flowers  is  doubtless  much  more  plentiful  and  accessible  than  th« 
honey.  The  same  writer  observ^ed  bees  tm  the  Isle  of  May,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Frith  <d'  Forth,  though  there  was  no  hive 
kept  on  the  island,  which  is  distant  four  miles  from  the  mainland. 
This  is  an  amazing  stretch  of  flight,  considering  the  element  over 
which  they  have  to  fly,  the  risk  of  finding  food  when  they  land, 
and  the  load  they  have  to  return  with,  if  successfuL  Were  ihey 
not  wild  bees  of  the  island  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  food  of  bees,  we  must  not  omit  the  Hooey- 
dew.  This  shining,  gummy  substance  must  have  been  often 
noticed  in  hot  weather  on  the  leaves  of  the  lime  and  c»ak  by  the 
most  incurious  observer.  The  ancients  ctmsidered  it  either  as  a 
deposition  of  the  atmosphere  or  an  exudation  from  the  leaves  of 
trees;  for  to  these  opinions  the  'aerii  mellis  crclestia  dona/  and 
•  qncrcus  sudahunt  rosrida  metla,*  of  Virgil  seem  to  refer,  Gilbert 
White  held  the  singular  notion  that  it  was  the  effluvia  of  flowers 
evaporated  and  drawTi  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  then  faMing  down  again  in  the  night  with  the  dews 
that  entangle  them.      Its  origin  is  certainly  one  of  those  vexed 
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qiiesti0its>  which,  like  that  of  *  fairy  rings/  yet  require  further 
|lig^bt  for  a  satisfactory  explanalion.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
I  to  reconrile  the  discrepancy  in  the  observations  of  naturalists,  some 
[  actually  asserting  that  they  have  seen  showers  of  it  falling.  To 
jMljnst  the  most  common  opinions,  it  is  now  g^eneraliy  admitted 
that  there  are  two  sources,  if  not  two  kinds;  one  beinjif  a  secretion 
from  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  the  other  a  secretion  from  the 
body  of  an  insect.  Those  little  ^een  insects,  the  aphides,  which 
we  commonly  call  blig^ht,  are  almost  always  observed  to  accom- 
pany any  large  deposition  of  Honey-dew,  and  are  said  to  have 
the  jKJwer  of  jerking  it  to  a  great  distance.  The  subject  at  the 
present  moment  is  attracting  great  attention  among  our  naturalists^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  clash  of  opinions  will  bring  out  some- 
thing very  near  the  truth.  Thatllie  aphides  do  secrete  a  saccharine 
Enid  has  been  long  known,  and  the  bees  are  not  their  only  fellow - 
insects  who  are  fond  of  it.  Their  presence  prtxluces  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey  to  the  ants,  who  follxiw  them  wherever  they  appear,  and 
nctnally  herd  them  like  cows  and  milk  them  1* 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  poisonous  effects  of  certain 
plants,  sometimes  upon  the  honey,  sometimes  upon  the  bees 
themselves.  Every  schoinlboy  must  remember  the  account  given 
b}'  Xenophon  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Ten  Thousand 
by  tin  honey  in  the  neighbourhood  o^  Trebizond.  The  sol- 
diers suffered  in  proportion  to  the  (juantily  they  had  eaten ; 
some   seemed  drunken,  some  mad,  and  some  even  died  the  same 

•  Whaf  follows  b  from  tiie  delightful  *  I ntrmt action  to  Kntomology  *  by  Kirby  ajitt 
%Rncse.  'The  loves  of  the  anti  and  the  aphides  havo  Iwculong  celebrated;  at  id  that 
there  u  a  coiiu«cfciou  between  them  you  may  at  aiiy  time^  in  th«?  proper  seajotj,  coiivinoe 
yoonelf :  for  you  wiU  alwayi  find  the  foniicr  very  im^y  ou  tho«e  tree*  tuid  plaiiU  on 
which  the  latter  abound ;  and,  if  you  exaoiiiie  more  closely,  you  will  diicover  that  thflif 
f  ybject  iu  tliti»  atteudiiig  upon  tliem  ii  to  obtain  the  iaccharine  fluid — which  may  well 
omiuiUed  their  aiilk — that  th(^  secrete.  .  .  *  .  This,  however,  is  tJje  least  of  theif 
\,tas  they  alMolutety  possess  the  art  of  making  tbeui  yield  it  at  their  pleasure  ;  or, 
sr  words,  of  milkirgg^  them.  On  this  occasion  their  antenna?  are  tlieir  tingers;  with 
dMK  they  pat  the  abdomen  of  the  nphis,  on  each  side  alternately,  moving  them  very 
briskly;  a  little  drop  of  iiluid  iuimediately  appears,  which  the  ant  takes  in  its  mouth. 
When  it  has  milked  one  it  procecda  iu  ariuther,  and  so  ou  till,  being  satiated,  it  returns 
•  to  the  neat  But  you  are  not  arrivf^d  at  the  most  tingular  port  of  this  history, — tliat 
I  ititt  make  a  property  of  these  cows,  for  the  possession  of  which  they  contend  with 
t  earnestness,  aud  turn  every  means  to  keep  tbem  to  tbemselves,  Someliraes  they 
I  to  claim  a  right  to  the  aphides  tiiat  tnhuhit  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  the  jitiklks  of  a 
pLuit;  and  if  atraiiger-antji  attempt  to  share  their  treasure  with  them,  they  endeavour 
to  drive  ihi-ni  away,  and  may  be  seen  running  about  in  a  great  bustle,  and  exhibitiuj^ 
I  every  symptom  of  inquietude  and  anger.  Sometimes,  to  rescue  tbem  from  their  rivals^ 
they  take  their  aphides  in  their  mouth  :  they  g«nerally  keep  guard  ruuiid  diem^  and 
when  the  Irranch  ia  conveniently  aitnated  they  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  itill  more 
effectual  tr»  keep  off  tuterlopers — they  enclose  it  in  a  tul>e  of  earth  or  other  materials, 
arjd  tliu»  coiiHue  them  in  a  kind  oT  [uiddock  near  tlieir  nei»t,  and  often  commuiticalhig 
with  it.*  How  much  uf  this  is  iancirul  we  muat  leave  oiu  rejidept  to  determine  by  their 
own  obserratioiis ;  but  let  no  mati  think  be  knows  how  to  enjoy  the  couulry  who  has 
^  not  ftudied  the  Toluniei  of  Kir  by  and  Speoce. 
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day*   (A nab.  iv.  8.)    This  quality  in  the  honey  has  been  referred 

by  Pliny  and  others  In  the  jiDisonous  nature  of  the  rhodtwlendrtm, 
which  abiiunds  in  those  parts  ;  but  iunn  inquiries  which  we  have 
made  at  Dropniore,  and  other  spots  abounding  wit!i  this  shrub,  we 
cannot  learn  that  any  difference  is  perceived  in  the  honey  of  those 
districts,  or  indeed  itiat  the  common  bee  is  ever  seen  to  settle  on 
its  flowers.  If  the  Kalmia  latilolia  he  a  native  of  Pontus,  the 
danger  is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  that  source,  the  honey 
derived  from  which  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  severed 
instances  in  America. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  about  bees  is  the  number  of 
commodities  of  which  they  are  either  the  collectors  or  confec- 
tioners. Besides  honey  and  wax,  tliere  are  two  orhcr  distinct  sub- 
stances which  they  gather,  bee-bread  and  propolis. 

Before  we  knew  better,  we  thought,  probably  with  most  cjf  our 
readers,  when  we  saw  a  bee  *  tolling  from  every  flower  the  virtu- 
ous sweets/  with  his  legs  full  of  the  dust  of  the  stcomens,  that  he 
was  hurrying  home  with  the  wax  to  build  his  cell,  or  at  least  with 
the  materia!  wherewith  to  make  that  wax.  We  thought  of  Titania 
and  her  fairies,  who  *  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs,' 
and  many  other  pretty  tilings  that  poets  have  said  and  sung  about 
them  ;  or  if  in  a  more  prosaic  mood,  we  at  least  conceived  that,  if 
not  furnishing  fairy  candles,  they  were  laying  tlie  foundation  for 
what  Sir  F.  Trench  calls  '  the  gentleman's  light.'  No  such 
thing.  Their  hollow  legs  were  filled  with  tire  pollen  or  farina 
of  flowers,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  composi- 
tion of  wax,  but  constitutes  the  ambnisia  of  the  hive — as  honey 
does  its  nectar — their  bec-hread,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  bee- 
pap»  for  it  is  entirely  reserved  for  the  use  of  their  little  ones.  Old 
Butler  had  so  long  ago  remarket!  that  '  when  they  gather  abun- 
dance of  this  stuff  (pollen)  they  have  never  the  more  wax  :  when 
they  make  most  wax,  they  gather  none  of  this.*  In  fact  they  store 
it  up  as  food  for  the  embryo  bees,  collecting  from  thirty  to  sixty 
pounds  of  it  in  a  season  ;  and  in  this  matter  alone  they  seem  to 
be  *  until  rift  of  their  sweets/  and  to  want  that  shrewdness  which 
never  else  fails  them,  for  they  often,  like  certain  over-careful 
housewives  with  their  preserves,  stixre  away  njore  than  they  can 
use,  which,  in  its  decomposition,  liecomes  to  tliem  a  sore  tnmble 
and  annoyance.  They  are  said  always  to  keep  to  one  kind  of 
flower  in  collecting  it»  and  the  light  red  colour  of  it  will  often 
detect  ihem  as  the  riflers  of  the  niigmonetle-hed;  but  we  have 
seen  them  late  in  the  season  with  layers  of  different  colours,  and 
sometimes  their  whole  body  sprinkled  with  it,  for  they  will  at 
times  roll  and  revel  in  a  flower  like  a  donkey  on  a  dusty  road. 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  wax?    It  is  elaborated  by  the  bee  itself 
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from  the  honey  by  a  chemistry  beyond  the  ken  of  either  Faraday 
or  Liebig,  being  exuded  in  small  scales  from  between  the  armour- 
like folds  of  their  body.  This  was  noticed  almost  contemporane- 
ously by  John  Hunter  and  Huber^  and  confirmed  by  the  most 
conclusive  experiments  of  the  latter.  A  legal  friend,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  our  bee- law,  thus  records  his  own  ob- 
servation : — '  I  have  often  watched  these  fellows,  hanging  appa- 
rently torpid,  after,  as  I  think,  a  plentiful  meal.  Suddenly  they^ 
make  their  whole  persons  vibrate  like  the  prong  of  a  tuning- 
fork  :  you  cannot  see  their  outline.  This  is  a  signal  for  one  of  the 
wax-€x>llectors  to  run  up  quickly  and  fumble  the  lately- agitated 
gentleman  with  the  instruments  with  which  they  hold  the  wax ; 
and  after  collecting  the  scales,  they  hasten  to  mould  them  into 
the  comb.'  What  would  our  bon-vivans  give  if  they  could  thus, 
at  their  pleasure,  shake  off  the  effects  of  a  Goldsmiths'-Hall  din- 
ner in  the  shape  of  a  temporary  fit  of  gout  and  chalk-stones  ? 

Many  in  their  schoolboy  days,  though  we  aver  ourselves  to  be 
guiltless,  having  too  often  followed  Titania's  advice,  and 

•  Honey-bags  stolen  from  the  humble-bee,* 

need  not  to  have  much  told  them  of  how  they  carry  about  them 
their  liquid  nectar.  '  Kill  me,'  says  Bottom  to  Cobweb,  '  a  red- 
hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle,  and,  good  monsieur, 
bring  me  the  honey-bag.'  They  never  swarm  without  a  good 
stock  of  honey  in  their  inside,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fair  start 
in  their  new  housekeeping.  The  honey  which  they  sip  from  the 
nectaries  of  the  flowers  probably  undergoes  some  change,  though 
it  is  but  a  slight  one,  before  it  is  deposited  in  the  cells.  It  was 
formerly  considered  a  balm  for  all  ills,  though  now  deemed 
anything  but  wholesome  when  eaten  in  large  quantities.  The 
following  are  some  of  its  virtues,  besides  others  which  we  omit, 
given  by  Butler.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  our  grandfathers, 
living  in  the  midst  of  such  an  universal  medicine^  should  have 
ever  died. 

*  Honey  cutteth  and  casteth  up  flegmatic  matter,  and  therefore  sharp- 
eneth  the  stomachs  of  them  which  by  reason  thereof  have  little  appetite  : 
it  purgeth  those  things  which  hurt  the  clearness  of  the  eyes ;  it 
nourisheth  very  much ;  it  breedeth  good  blood ;  it  stirreth  up  and 
preserveth  natural  heat,  and  prolougeth  old  age :  it  keepeth  all  things 
uncomipt  which  are  put  into  it;  and  therefore  physicians  do  temper 
therewith  such  medicines  as  they  mean  to  keep  long ;  yea  the  bodys 
of  the  dead,  being  embalmed  with  honey,  have  been  thereby  preserved 
from  putrefaction,\&c.  &c. 

The  fourth  product  of  the  bee  is  propolis,  or  which  we  shall 

rather  call  bee-gum.     It  is  at  once  the  glue  and  varnish  of  their 
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carpentry.  With  this  resinous  substance*  (quite  distinct  from 
wax)  they  fix  their  combs  to  the  sides  and  roof,  fasten  the  hives 
to  the  stand,  stop  up  crevices,  varnish  the  cell-work  of  their 
comljs.  and  embalm  any  dead  or  noxious  animal  that  they  catch 
within  their  hive : 

*  Caulk  every  chink  where  rushing  winds  may  roar, 
And  seal  their  circling  ramparts  to  the  Hoor*— Evans* 

Bees  may  ofien  be  seen  settling'  on  the  hark  of  the  fir,  the 
ffummy  leaf  of  the  hollyhock,  or  on  the^ — we  dare  not  use  Horace 
WaljKile's  cxpressitm — varnished  bud  of  the  horse- chestnut.  They 
are  ihea  collectings  neither  bread  nor  honey,  but  ^um  for  the  pur- 
poses above  mentioned.  Huish  mentions  a  case  of  their  coaling 
over  a  dead  mouse  within  the  hive  with  t!iis  gum,  thus  rendering 
their  home  proof  against  any  impure  effluvium;  but  they  were 
Quch  more  cunning  with  a  snaib  which  they  sealed  down,  only 

md  the  edge  of  the  sheii,  thus  fixing  him  as  a  standing  joke, 

langhing-slockj  a  living  mummy  (for  a  snail,  though  excluded 
from  air>  would  not  (Vie)^  so  thai  lie  who  had  heretofore  carried 
his  own  house  was  now  made  his  own  monumenL 

As  one  of  the  indirect  products  of  the  bee  we  must  not  forget 
Mead,  the  Metheglin  f  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  It  was  the 
drink  of  the  anlient  Britons  and  Norsemen,  and  filled  the  skull- 
cups  in  the  Feast  of  Shells  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  In  such  esteem 
was  it  held,  that  one  of  the  old  Welsh  laws  ran  thus  :  *  There  are 
three  things  in  court  which  must  be  communicated  to  the  king 
before  they  are  made  known  to  any  other  person: — 1st,  Every 
sentence  of  the  Judge,  2nd.  Every  new  song,  3rd,  Every  cask 
of  Mead/  Queen  Bess  w^assci  fond  of  it^  that  she  had  some  made 
for  her  own  especial  drinking  every  year;  and  Butler,  who  draws 
a  distinction  between  Mead  and  Metheglin,  making  Hydromel 
the  generic  term,  gives  a  luculent  receipt  for  the  latter  and  better 
drink,  the  same  used  by  '  our  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
happy  memory/  The  Romans  softened  their  wine  sometimes  with 
honey  (Geo ry,  iv.,  102.),  sometimes  with  mead— mulso,  (Hor, 
1.2,4,240 

*  The  good  bee/  says  More,  '  as  other  good  people,  hath 
many  bad  enemies;'  and  though  opinions  and  systems  of  manage- 
ment have  changed,  the  bees^  enemies  have  remained  much  the 
same  from  the  time  of  Aristotle.     Beetles,  moths,  hornets,  wasps. 


*  As  a  futthcr  proof  of  I  lie  rni  utile  attention  with  which  the  aJicient*  Btuilied  b«ei> 
the  Grefks  had  three  namt* j  at  luiist  fur  the  ditTeroiit  qiialif io<  of  thia  iuUfance  :^ 

f  The  derivafloti  of  this  word,  which  one  would  rather  expect   to  he  Celtic  or 
Sciitidiiiaviati,  ii  very  plausible,  if  not  tmc^p  from  ilie  Greek:  fnUu  ktyknt^. 

spiders^ 
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spiders,  snails,  ants^  mice,  birds,  IJzardsj  and  toads,  will  all  seek  the 
liives,  either  for  the  warmth  they  find  therej  or  oftener  for  the  bees, 
and,  more  frequently  still,  for  the  honey.  The  wax- moth  is  a  sad 
plag"ue,  and  when  once  a  hive  is  infested  with  it,  nothing'  effectual 
is  to  he  done  but  by  removing  the  bees  alto§^ether  into  a  new 
domicile.  Huish  tells  of  an  old  lady,  who,  thinking  to  catch  the 
moths,  illuminated  her  garden  and  bee-house  at  night  mth  flam- 
beaux—the only  result  of  which  was  tliat,  instead  of  trapping  the 
marauders,  she  burnt  her  own  bees,  who  came  out  in  great  con^ 
fusion  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  great  death*s-head  moth 
(Sphinx  atropos),  occasionally  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
our  potato- fields — the  cause  of  so  much  alarm  wherever  its  awful 
note  and  badge  are  heard  and  seen— was  noticed  first  by  Huber  as 
a  terrible  enemy  to  bees.  It  was  against  the  ravages  of  this 
mealy  monster  that  the  bees  w^ere  supposed  to  erect  those  fortifi- 
cations, the  description  and  actual  drawing  of  which  by  Huber 
threw  at  one  time  so  much  doubt  on  his  other  statements.  He 
speaks  of  bastions,  intersecting  arcades,  and  gateways  masked  by 
walls  in  front,  so  that  their  constructors  '  pass  from  the  part  of 
simple  soldiers  to  tliat  of  engineers.*  Few  subsequent  observers  * 
have,  wc  believe,  detected  the  counterscarps  of  these  miniature 
Vaubans,  but  as  it  is  certain  that  they  will  contract  their  entrance 
against  the  cold  of  winter,  it  seems  little  incretlible  that  they 
should  put  in  practice  the  same  expedient  when  other  necessities 
call  for  it ;  and  to  style  such  conglomerations  of  wax  and  propolis 
bastions,  and  battlements,  and  glacis,  is  no  more  unpardonable 
stretch  of  the  imagination  than  to  speak  of  their  queens  and  sen- 
tinels. 

An  old  toad  may  be  sometimes  seen  sitting  under  a  hive,  and 
waiting  to  seize  on  such  as^  coming  home  loaded  with  their  spoil, 
accidentally  fall  to  the  ground.  We  can  hardly  fancy  this  odious 
reptile  in  a  more  pro\T»king  position.  Tomtits,  w^hich  are  called 
bee- biters  in  Hampshire,  are  said  to  tap  at  the  hive,  and  then  snap 
up  the  testy  inmates  who  come  out  to  see  what  it  is' all  about :  if 
birds  chuckle  as  well  as  chirp^  we  can  fancy  the  delight  of  this 
mischievous  little  ne*er-do-good  at  the  success  of  his  lark.  The 
swallow  is  an  enemy  of  old  standing,  as  we  may  learn  from  tlie 
verses  of  Euenus.  prettily  translated  by  Merivale : 
*  Attic  maiden,  honey-fed, 

Chirping  warbler^  hear'at  away 

♦  The  ever-amusing  Mr.  Jesse  says,  *  I  liave  now  in  my  po«5«6aion  a  regular  forti- 
fication made  of  propolis,  wbich  my  bees  placed  at  the  entnvncc  of  tbeir  hive,  to  enable 
them  tlie  better  to  nrotect  Ibemsolvea  from  the  wasps/— G7ca/ii/iyat,  voL  i.»  p,  24.  It 
may  have  been  with  some  aiich  idea  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  '  proj^olia/ *  out- 
worlc/  to  the  principal  material  wit!i  which  they  construct  theie  barricades  j  and  Vifgil 
hn  <  rnmiire  favos/     Did  Byron  allude  to  this  id  his  *  fragrant  fortress!' 

c  2  Thou 


,yself»  by  Baimmer  brought, 
Yellow  guest,  whom  anmmer  brings  1  * 

Many  are  tbe  fables  and  stories  of  the  bear  and  the  bees,  and 
tbe  love  he  has  for  honey.  One,  not  so  well  known,  we  extract 
from  Boiler,  The  conleur  is  one  Demetrius,  a  Muscovite  am- 
bassador sent  to  Rome. 

*  A  oeighhour  of  mine,*  aaitb  he^  *  Bcarchiug  in  the  woods  for  honey, 
Bli|^t  down  into  a  great  hollow  tree;  and  there  sunk  into  a  lake  of  honey 
up  to  the  breast :  where — when  he  had  stiick  fast  two  daySi  calling  and 
crying  out  in  vain  for  help  (because  nobody  in  the  meanwlnle  came 
nigh  that  solitary  place) — at  length,  when  he  was  out  of  all  hope  of 
life,  he  was  strangely  delivered  by  the  means  of  a  great  bear,  which 
coming  thither  about  the  same  bxisiuess  that  he  did,  and  smelling  the 
honey  (stirred  with  his  striving),  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  thence  began  to  let  himself  down  backward  into  it.  The  man  be- 
thinking himself,  and  knowing  that  the  worst  was  hut  death  (which  in 
that  place  he  was  sure  off),  beclipt  the  bear  fast  with  both  his  hands 
about  the  loins,  and  withall  made  an  outcry  as  loud  as  he  could.  The 
bear,  being  thus  suddenly  affrighted  (what  with  the  handling  and  what 
w^ith  the  noise),  made  up  again  with  all  speed  possible:  the  man  held, 
and  the  bear  pulled  until  with  main  force  he  had  drawn  Dun  out  of 
the  mire ;  and  then  being  let  go,  away  he  frols,  more  afeard  than  hurt, 
leaving  the  smeared  swain  in  a  joyful  fear.' — Butler^  p.  115. 

The  bear,  from  his  love  of  honey,  acts  as  a  pointer  to  the  bee- 
hunters  of  the  North,  who  note  the  hollow  trees  which  he  fre- 
quents and  rubs  against,  knowing  thereby  that  they  contain  honey. 
'  The  bears/  said  a  bee -hunter  to  Washington  Irving,  *  is  the  know- 
ingest  varmint  for  finding  out  a  bce'tree  in  the  world*  They'll 
gnaw  for  days  together  at  the  trunk  till  they  make  a  hole  big 
enough  to  pret  in  their  paws,  and  then  they  11  haul  out  the  honey^ 
bees  and  all.* 

Wasps  are  sad  depredators  upon  bees,  and  require  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  large  mother-wasp,  which  is  often  observed 
quite  early  in  the  spring;  and  which  common  people  call  a  hornet, 
should  always  be  destroyed,  as  it  is  the  parent  of  a  whole  swarm, 
In  many  places  the  gardeners  will  give  sixpence  a-piece  for  their 
destruction,  and  bee-masters  should  not  refuse  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  head-money.  These  brazen -mailed  invaders  take 
good  care  never  to  attack  any  but  a  weak  hive :  here  they  very 
feoon  make  themselves  at  home,  and  w^alk  in  and  out  in  the  most 
cool,  amusing  manner  possible.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  their  intrusion  may  be  carried,   there  was  sent  to  the 
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Entomolc^cal  Society^  in  July  last^  a  very  complete  wasps'-nest, 
found  in  the  interior  of  a  bee-hive^  the  lawful  inhabitants  of 
which  had  been  put  to  flight  by  the  burglars. 

*  But  not  any  one  of  these '  (we  quote  from  the  old  fellow  of 
Magdalen,  from  whom  so  many  have  borrowed  without  acknow- 
ledgment) '  nor  all  the  rest  together,  do  half  so  much  harm  to 
the  Bees  as  the  Bees.'  And  here  again  they  too  truly  represent 
human  nature.  As  riches  increase,  they  set  their  hearts  the  more 
upon  them.  The  stronger  the  stock  is,  the  more  likely  are  they 
to  turn  invaders,  and  of  course  they  fix  upon  the  weakest  and 
most  resistless  of  their  brethren  as  the  subjects  of  their  attack. 
Then  comes  the  tug  of  war ;  and  a  terrible  struggle  it  is.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Cotton's  note-book : — 

*  I  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  even  of  a  fine  day,  when  my  sister  came 
puffing  into  the  room,  **  Oh !  Willy,  make  haste  and  come  into  the  garden, 
the  bees  are  swarming !"  "  Nonsense,"  I  said ;  **  they  cannot  he  swarm- 
ing ;  it  is  August,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  even.'*  Nevertheless  I  was 
bound,  as  a  loving  brother,  to  see  what  grounds  my  wise  sister  had  for 
her  assertion.  I  got  up,  went  to  the  window,  and  although  I  was  at  least 
400  yards  from  my  bees,  the  air  seemed  full  of  them.  I  rushed  out  to 
the  garden ;  the  first  sight  of  my  hive  made  me  think  my  sister  was 
right.  On  looking  more  narrowly,  I  perceived  that  the  bees  were  hur- 
rying in,  instead  of  swarming  out ;  and  on  peeping  about,  I  saw  lying  on 
the  ground  the  **  defuncta  corpora  vitfi, 

Magnanimdm  heroum." 

They  all  had  died  fighting,  as  the  play-book  says,  pro  hares  et  foxes,  * 
My  thoughts  then  turned  to  my  other  stock,  which  was  about  a  quarter  * 
of  a  mile  o£f.  I  ran  to  it  as  fast  as  I  could ;  hardly  had  I  arrived  there, 
when  an  advanced  body  of  the  robber  regiment  followed  me ;  they  soon 
thickened ;  I  tried  every  means  I  could  think  of  to  disperse  them,  but 
in  vain  :  I  threw  dust  into  the  air  among  the  thickest ;  and  read  them 
the  passage  in  Virgil,  which  makes  the  throwing  of  the  dust  in  the  air 
equivalent  to  the  Bees'  Riot  Act : 

**  Hi  motus  animorum  atque  hsec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent."  ' — p.  319. 

But  all  in  vain.  We  know  how  often  this  same  experiment  has 
failed,  though  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  rest  of  Virgil's 
description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bees ;  but  dust  is  certainly  effica- 
cious in  causing  them  speedily  to  settle  when  they  are  swarming, 
whether  it  is  that  the  dust  annoys  them,  or  that  they  mistake  it  for 
hail  or  rain. 

There  is  yet  one  greater  enemy  than  all,  and  that  is  Man. 
And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  different  systems  of  manage- 
ment and  harvesting  which  he  has  adopted ;  and  some  consolation 
it  is  that,  various  as  may  be  the  plans  proposed,  there  is  only  one 

exception. 


exception,  amcm^  tlie  inanj  bee-books  we  have  Ifitely  reacl»  to  the 
heartily  espressctl  wish  that  the  murderous  system  of  stifling  the 
bees  in  ay  be  %v  holly  condemn  etl  and  abolished.  Indeed,  it  Mr* 
Cotton's  statement  he  correct,  England  shares  with  the  valley  of 
Chajnouni  the  exclusive  infamy  of  destroying  the  servants  whose 
toil  has  been  so  serviceable*  Cobbett  says  it  is  whimsical  to  save 
the  bees,  if  you  take  the  honey ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  sacrifice 
them  fur  the  sake  of  it,  is  killing  the  goose  for  her  golden  e^g^^ 
A  middle  line  is  the  safest  t  take  a  part.  First,  be  sure  that  you 
leave  enough  to  carry  a  stock  fairly  through  the  winter — say 
301bs..  hive  and  all — and  the  surplus  is  rightly  your  own,  for  the 
hives  and  the  flowers  you  liave  fomid  them,  and  the  trouble  and 
time  you  have  bestowed.  To  devise  such  a  method  has  engagefl 
the  attention  of  English  bee-masters  for  many  generations  back; 
and  to  eke  out  the  hive  by  a  lemporary  chinnber  which  may  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  has  teen  ihc  plan  most  commonly  proposed* 
Dr.  Bevan  (pp,  Il5-r20)  gives  a  (letailed  account  of  the  different 
schemes,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  curious  in  such  matters. 
There  can  be  but  three  ways  of  adding  to  a  hive — ^first,  at  the  top, 
by  extra  boxes,  small  hives,  capSj  or  bell-glasses^  which  may  be 
called  gencrnlly  the  storifying  system — (we  use  the  bee-man's 
vocabulary  as  we  find  it)  ;  secondly,  at  the  side,  by  box,  &c.,  calle<l 
the  collateral  system;  and  thirdly,  by  inserting  additional  room  at 
the  bottom,  called  nadiring.  To  enter  into  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  these  plans  would  be  to  write  a  volume;  we  nmst 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  Dr.  Bevan" s  general  rule,  which 
we  think  experience  fully  bears  out,  that  old  stocks  should 
be  svpered  and  swarms  be  nadireiL  Side-boxes  are  the  leading 
feature  of  Mr.  Nutt's  plan^  about  whith  so  much  has  been  writlea 
and  lectured — but  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this,  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1756  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  White,  *  fW- 
lalerai  Bce-bnieH,'  will  sufficiently  show.  The  object  of  Mr, 
Nutt's  system  is  to  prevent  swarming,  which  he  seems  to  consider 
an  tumalural  process,  and  forced  upon  the  bees  by  the  narrowness 
and  heat  of  the  hive^  caused  by  an  overgrown  population.  To 
this  we  altogether  demur  :  the  unnatural  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
which,  by  inducing  an  artificial  temperature,  prevents  the  old 
Queen  from  indulging  her  nomadic  propensities,  and,  like  the 
Gothic  sovereigns  of  old,  heading  the  emigrating  bixly  of  her 
people.  Moreover,  with  all  his  contrivances  Mr.  Nutt,  or  at  least 
his  followers,  cannot  wholly  prevent  swarming —  the  old  people  still 
contrive  to  make  their  home  *  too  hot"  for  the  young  ones.  But 
great  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  attention  whicli  he  has  called  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  hive.  Whatever  be  the  system  pursued,  this 
is  a  point  that  should  never  be  neglected,  and  henceforth  a  thermo- 
meter, 


Beter,  imich  as  the  idea  was  at  first  ridiculed,  must  be  considered 
indispensable  accompaniment  io  a  bee-bnuse.  To  preserve  a 
ruper  temperature  within,  the  bees  themselves  do  all  they  can ; 
iid  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  sec  them  on  a  hot  day  fanniog 
bway  with  their  '  many- twinkling  ^  win^js  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ive,  while  others  are  similarly  ejnplcjyed  inside,  creating  such  a 
urrent  of  air,  that  a  taper  applied  to  the  inlet  of  the  hive  would 
?  very  sensibly  affected  by  it.*  Mr.  Nutt's  book  is  worth  read- 
for  this  part  of  the  subject  alone: — but  our  own  experience, 
'ied  by  innumerable  other  instances  witliin  our  knowledge, 
unfavourable  lo  the  use  of  his  boxes ;  and  even  those  bee- 
keepers who  continue  them,  as  partially  successful,  have  not  yet 
[>l  over  the  disappointment  caused  by  his  exaggerated  statements 
'  the  produce* 

Before  entering  further  on  the  varieties  of  hives>  we  must  pre- 
rfor  the  uninitiated  that  bees  almost  invariably  begin  building 
•<x»mb  from  the  top,  continuing  it  down  as  far  as  room  allows 
bem,  and  finishing  it  nil  at  the  bottom  in  a  rather  irregular  curved 
ae.     Each  comb  contains  a  double  set  of  honey-cells,  doA'-a-d<^f 
I  a  horizontal  position.     To  support  these  in  common  straw-hives 
!ross*6ticks  are  used,  around  which  the  bees  wurk,  so  that  the 
Ifomb  is  necessarily  much  broken  in  detaching  it  from  these  sup- 
Drts,     Now  it  having  been  observed  that  bees,  unless  obstructed, 
Iways  work  their  combs  exactly  parallel^  and  at  a  certain  distance 
rl,  a  hive  has  been  constructed  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
fion  straw  one,  only  tapering  more  towards  the  bottom,  and 
aving  a  ltd  lifting  off  j  ust  where  the  circumference  is  the  largest* 
■On  remoWng  the  lid  are  seen  bars  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart, 
ling  parallel  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  hive,  and  these 
Ibeing  fixetl  into  a  ring  of  wootl  that  goes  round  the  hivoj  are  re* 
Boveable  at  pleasure.      Now  it  is  obvious  that,  could  we  always 
fet  the  bees  to  hang  their  combs  along  these  bars,  the  removal  of 
pne  or  two  of  them  at  a  time  would  be  a  very  simple  way  of  pro- 
ring  a  fair  share  of  honey  without  otherwise  disturbing   the 
live;  but  how  to  get  the  bees  always  to  build  in  this  direction 
the  question.     This  Hubcr  solved  :  he  fixed  a  small  piece  of 
umb  underneath  each  of  the  bars  exactly  parallel ;   the  bees  fol- 
■lowed  their  leader,  so  that  any  one  of  the  pendant  combs  might 
be  lifted  up  on  the  bar,  the  bar  be  replaced,  and  the  !iees  set  lo 
ivgrk  again.     This  starting-point  for   them  to  commence  from  is 


•  Perliapt  Dr.  Reid  might  take  a  hint  from  tliera  in  place  of  liu  motistroiw  apparatiiJi 
T  towen  that  out-BaLel  Babel.  It  iM?Fcr  can  be  that  sucii  furnaces  aint  Limitthers 
.  vent*  are  necfRsary  to  procure  an  equable  and  pure  atmusplicre,  Wlien  we  have 
mt  f  li«  S0,00u/.  (wc  think  that  was  the  sum  voted  for  thu  purpoic  for  tbe  new  Hou»es 
'~  itliMmeui)  we  ihall  Oiid  out  iome  limpler  way. 
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The  Honey-bee^ 


called  the  guide-comb,  and  the  hive  itself,  though  soinewhat 
modified,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  as 
that  of  the  Greek  islands  (IVti(iindlii'*s  Libra n/,  \y.  188)  ;  the 
very  f*)rm  perhaps  from  nfiieh  the  Corycian  old  mnn,  bringing-  it 
from  Asia  Minor,  produced  his  early  swarms  ; — ^fn>m  which  Aris- 
totle himself  may  have  studied, — and  which,  no  doubt,  made  of 
the  reeds  or  ozicrs  of  the  Ilyssus,  had  ils  place  in  the  garden  of 
Socrates— 

*  Tliat  wise  old  man  l>y  sweet  Hymettus'  hilh' 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  p.  96  of  Dr,  Bevan's  book  for 
the  later  improvements  upon  this  hive,  as  respects  brood  and 
honey- cells  (for  these  are  of  di  Be  rent  depths),  and  the  fixing  of 
the  guide-comb,  suggested  by  Mr.  Golding  of  Hunton,  who, 
together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar,  has  rendered  very  valuable 
assistance  to  Dr.  Bevans  researches- 
It  is  no  slight  recoinmendatiim  of  IVfr,  Golding  to  our  good 
graces  lo  learn  that  su  practised  a  bee-master  has  discarded 
boxes  from  his  apiary,  and  almost  entirely  restricted  himself  to 
the  use  of  strawdiivcs,  and  this  not  from  any  fancy  about  their 
appearance,  but  from  a  lengthened  experience  of  their  advan- 
tage. For  ourselves,  we  dare  hartlly  avow,  in  this  pro  fit -loving 
age,  how  many  pounds  of  honey  we  would  yearly  sacrifice  fur 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  associations  that  throng  around  a 
collage-hive.  To  set  up  in  our  humble  garden  the  green- 
painied  wooden  box,  which  Mr.  Nutt  calls  *  The  Temple  of 
Nature,*  in  place  of  our  time-honoured  straw  hive,  whose 
sight  is  as  pleasant  to  our  eyes  as  *  ihe  hum  of  murmuring 
bee*  is  to  rmr  ears! — wc  had  as  lief  erect  a  Pantheon  or  a  rml- 
brick  meeting-house  on  tlie  site  of  our  village  church.  If  our 
livelihood  depended  on  the  last  ounce  of  honey  we  could  drain 
from  our  starving  bees,  necessity,  which  is  a  stern  mistress,  might 
drive  us  to  hard  measures,  and.,  seatndhm  ariem,  they  being  used 
to  it,  wc  might  suffocate  ihem  *as  thou«2fh  we  loved  tlicm  f  but  to 
give  up— and  after  nil  for  a  doubtful  or  a  dis-ad vantage — the 
pleasant  sight  of  a  row  of  cleanly  hives  of  platted  straw,  the  very 
form  and  fashion  of  one  of  which  is  so  identified  with  its  blithe 
inhabitant,  that  without  it  a  bee  seems  without  ils  liome — to  cast 
an  ay  as  nought  every  childhood  associaiion, — the  little  woodcut  in 
Watts's  *  Hymns,' — the  hive-shaped  sugar-basin  of  the  nursery, ^ — 
the  penny  print  ihat  we  have  tnivered  with  coalings  of  gjimboge — to 
lose  for  ever  the  sight  of  the  new  straw  hackle  that  jauntily  caps  it 
like  the  head-dress  of  an  Esquimaux  beau — io  be  no  hmger 
cheered  in  the  hot  dusty  city  by  the  refreshing  symbol  that 
'  babbles  of  green  fields '  in  ibe  midst  of  a  hardwareman's  shop — 
this  would  be  too  much  for  us,  even  though  we  might  thus  have 
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ossisieS,  as  Mr.  H  uisli  would  say,  '  to  unlock  ihe  stores  of  apiarian 
science,  and  disperse  the  nnists  of  prejudice  by  the  penetrating 
ravs  of   philosophy/      We  would   rather  bear   the  character   ofu 
heathenish  barbarism  to  the  day  of  our  death,  and  have  Hiiife 
written  on  our  tomb.     Seriouslyt  il  is  no  slight  pleasure  we  should  i  I 
thus  forej2:o;  and  pleasure^  simple  and  unalloyed,  is  not  so  cheap 
or  so  tangible  a  commodity  in  this  life  that  we  can  afford  to  throw  * 
aw^ay  anything  that  produces  it,  even  ihoug^h  it  hang  hut  on  ihe^ 
gossamer  thread  of  a  fancy. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  such  considerations,  which,  think  and 
write  as  w^e  may,  would,  we  fear,  have  but  lilile  influence  with 
the  practical  bee-keeper,  we  are  convinced  that  the  moderate 
temperature  which  a  straw  hive  produces,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  will  not  easily  be  counterbalanced  by  any  other  advantages 
which  boxes  offer;  and  as  for  management,  there  is  scarcely  any 
system  or  form  to  which  straw  may  nut  be  accommotlated.  One 
of  the  greatest  complaints  against  it,  harbouring"  moths  and  other 
insects,  might  be  obviated  by  two  or  tliree  good  coats  of  paint 
inside  ;  and  this  too  would  save  the  bees  from  the  painful  operation 
oi  nibbling  off  and  smoothing  down  the  rough  edges  of  ihe  straw. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  bell-glasses  full  of  virgin 
honey  from  Mr.  Null's  hives,  which  were  exhibited  lately  either 
at  the  Polytechnic  or  Adelaide  Gallery,  and  still  more  those  who 
have  tasted  them  on  the  breakfasl-tablcj  may  perhaps  fancy  that 
boxes  only  can  produce  honey  in  so  pure  and  elegant  a  form  ;  but 
by  a  \ery  sun  pie  alteration  in  the  common  straw  hive  this  may  be 
effected,  as  a  reference  to  IVfr.  Pa}Tie's  *  Improved  Cottage-hive' 
will  show.  His  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  from  its  jiractical  and 
concise  directions,  and  perfectly  free  from  anything  like  being 
*got  up.'     The  only  fault  of  his  hive  seems  to  be  its  flat  lop. 

Mr,  Bagsler's  book  chiefly  recommends  itself  to  us  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  '  Lathes'  Safety  Hive,*  We  are  always  a  little 
shy  of  these  schemes  for  'Shaving  made  Easy/  and  '  Every  Man 
his  own  Tooth-drawer/  which  go  to  do  away  with  the  division  of 
labour,  and  bring  everything  '  within  the  level  of  tlie  meanest 
capacity;*  and  though  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  in  character 
than  that  the  lady-prardener  should  have  her  bee-bouse,  where 
she  may  observe  the  wTirkings  and  habits  of  this  *  Feminine 
Monarchy,'  yet,  for  aught  we  see,  it  is  just  as  reasonable  for  her 
to  clean  her  own  shoes  as  to  take  her  own  honey.  And  yet  this 
is  the  only  object  or  new  feature  about  Mr.  Bagster*s  plan. 
Practically,  we  should  consider  his  centre  box  to  be  as  much  too 
large  as  the  side  ones  are  too  smalL 

The  fact  is,  that  safely  from  bees  is  not  to  be  gained  by  any 
modification  of   hive  or  bee-dress  whatever.      If  a  man   means 
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to  kepp  bees,  he  must  make  them  bis  frienJs ;  and  the  same 
qualities  which  wilt  ensure  hiiii  gfiklen  opinions  in  any  other  walk 
of  life  are  those  uhich  make  a  g:ooil  bee-master.  Firmness  of 
mind  with  kindness  of  manner  will  enable  you  to  do  with  them 
what  you  wilL  Like  horses,  they  know  if  you  are  afraid  of  them, 
and  will  kick  ami  plunge  accordingly.  Like  cliOtlren  and  dogs, 
they  find  out  in  a  moment  if  you  arc  fond  of  them,  and  so  meet 
you  half  way.  But,  like  the  best-tempered  people  in  ihe  world, 
there  are  times  and  seasons  when  the  least  interruption  mil  put 
them  out — 

*  ut  forte  legenteni 
Aot  taciturn  impellat  quo  vis  sermon  e  molest  us.' 

A  sharp  answer  or  a  sharp  sting  on  such  occasions  will  only  be  a 
caution  that  we  must  watch  our  opportunity  better  for  the  future. 
He  who  rushes  between  contending  armies  must  not  complain  of 
the  flying  darts;  therefore  in  a  t>ee -battle,  unless  you  are  sure  you 
can  assist  the  weaker  party,  it  is  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  In 
very  hot  weather  and  very  high  winds,  especially  if  one  has  mucli 
to  do  or  to  say — who  does  not  feel  a  little  testy  ?  Bees  are  the 
same*  There  is  one  other  case  where  interference  is  proverbially 
ill-taken — in  domestic  quarrels ;  and  herein  Mr.  Cotton  assures 
us  that  the  female  spirit  is  as  much  alive  in  the  bee  as  iii  the 
human  kind.  When  the  time  comes  in  autumn  fur  turning  the 
drones  out  of  the  hive  (of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  pre* 
senlly),  many  think  they  can  assist  their  bees  in  getting  rid  of 
these  unprofitable  spouses*  and  so  destroy  them  as  fast  as  they 
arc  turned  out :  this  uncalled-fpr  meddling  is  often  very  fiercely 
resented,  and  the  bee-keeper  finds  to  his  cost,  like  the  good- 
natured  neighbour  who  proffered  his  mediation  on  the  *  toast  and 
bread-and-butter'  question  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bond,  that  volunteer 
peacemakers  in  matrimonial  strife 

'  Are  sure  to  get  a  sling  for  their  pains/ 
At  all  other  times  they  arc  most  tractable  creatures,  especially 
when,  as  at  swarming  time,  they  are  in  some  measure  dependent 
on  man's  aid.  They  aie,  as  a  villager  once  told  us,  'quite 
humble  bees  then/  They  undoubtedly  recognise  their  own 
master;  and  even  a  stranger,  if  a  bee-keeper,  soon  finds  himself 
at  home  with  them.  What  they  cannot  hear  is  to  be  breathed 
upon;  and  as  people  ignorant  of  their  ways  are  very  apt  to 
begin  buffeting  and  blowing  when  bees  seem  disp>sed  to  attack 
them,  it  will  be  serviceable  for  them  to  keep  this  hint  in  mind. 
The  Rev.  John  Thorley,  who  wrote  in  1/ U,  gives  a  frightful 
account  of  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  upon  his  maid's  heatl — the 
fear  being  not  that  they  would  sting  her  to  death,  as  stories  have 
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I  tok!,*  but  that  they  would  slifle  tlip  p^jor  pirl,  for  thc»y  covercrl 
ber  whole  face.  Presence  of  mind  failwl  neilber— he  bade  her 
remain  quite  still,  and  searched  for  the  queen,  whom  her  hiyal 
people  followed  with  delight  ag  he  oonducled  her  safe  to  her  hive. 
Sometimes,  however,  where  presence  of  mind  is  wantinn^.  or 
where  they  have  been  accidentally  disturbed,  very  serious  conse- 
quences ensue.  The  inhabitiintft  of  the  Isles  of  Greece  transport 
their  hives  by  sea,  in  order  to  procure  chang^e  of  pasture  for  their 
bees,      Huish  relates  (p.  287)  that 

•  Not  long  ago  a  bive  on  one  of  these  vessels  was  over  turn  ed^  and  the 
bees  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  vessel.  They  attacked  the  Hailorg 
with  great  iiiry,  who,  to  save  themselves,  swam  ashore.  They  could  not 
return  to  their  boat  until  the  bees  were  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  having 
previously  provided  iheraselves  with  proper  ingredientB  for  creating  a 
ftinoke,  to  sutfocate  the  bees  iu  case  of  a  renewal  of  their  hostility.' 

The  Bee-volume  of  the  *  Naturalist's  Library'  supplies  us  with 
an  anecdote,  in  which  the  anger  of  the  bees  was  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  purpose— 

*  A  small  privateer  with  forty  or  fifty  men,  having  on  board  some 
kives  made  of  earthenware  full  of  bees,  was  pursued  by  a  Turkish  galley 
manned  by  500  seamen  and  soldiers.  As  booq  as  the  latter  came  aluug- 
•idc,  the  crew  of  the  privateer  mounted  the  rigging  with  their  hive»j  and 
hurled  them  down  on  the  deck  of  the  galley.  The  Turks,  aBtoniahed  at 
this  novel  mode  of  warfare,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
itings  of  the  enraged  bees,  became  so  terrified  that  they  thought  of 
othing  but  how  to  escape  their  fury ;  while  the  crew  of  the  small 
(vessel,  defended  by  masks  and  gloves,  tlew  upon  their  enemies  swurd  in 
band,  and  captured  the  vessel  almost  without  resistance,* — p.  194. 

It  must  strike  the  reader  bow  well -furnished  this  vessel  must 
have  been  to  afford  on  the  moment  ^  masks  and  ghjves  *  for  forty 
or  fifty  men.  In  these  disturbed  times  the  following  receipt  to 
disperse  a  mob  may  perhaps  be  found  useful.  We  have  heard  of 
a  waler-eng-iue  being  effectively  employed  in  the  same  service. 

During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  lime  of  war  in  1525,  a  mob  of 
ant?,  assemhhng  in  llohnstein,  in  Tburingia,  attempted  to  pillage 
use  of  the  minister  of  Eluude,  who,  having  in  vaiu  employed  all 
iquence  to  dissuade  them  from  their  design,  ordered  his  domestics 
fetch  his  bee -hives  and  throw  them  iu  the  middle  of  this  furious  mob. 
The  effect  was  what  might  be  expected;  they  were  immediately  put  to 
'ight,  and  happy  to  escape  unstung.'~J\rai.  Li^,,  p.  195. 

As  we  should  be  sorry  to  arouse  the  fears  of  our  readers,  our 

*  For  fatal  ca^es,  one  of  which  i«  related  by  Mr.  I^wtttice  in  hi»  Surj^ical  Lectures, 
w  Dr.  B«rati,  p,  333.     Ajiimab    kive  been  frmu^iitly    fatAlly  uttackifil  hy  tbera, 
fiutl«r  telli  of  *  a  harte  in  the  heat  of  the  day  louKing  uver  a  hedge,  on  the  other  side 
^^  which  was  a  stall  of  hees;  while  he  utooii  nodtlinif  with  hii  head,  &i  Lis  mmitier  h, 
^«CtiiM'  of  the  flies,  the  l>ee»  fell  u}>Qn  him  and  killml   liimJ     This  exemplilic^e  tlie 
i  of  the  danger  to  »ome  folk  in  *  looking  over  a  hedge/ 

object 
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object  beinf^  ratlier  to  enamour  them  of  bees,  we  will  console 
ibem— too  much  perhaps  in  the  fasbion  of  Job's  friends — with  an 
anecdote  which  appe;ired  lately  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  upon  whose  face  a  swarm  of  bees  alighted. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  he  lifted  U[>  his  hat,  hive -like,  over 
his  head,  when  the  bees,  by  their  natural  instinct,  at  once  recog- 
nising so  convenient  a  home,  betook  themselves  to  bis  head -gear 
— it  surely  must  have  been  a  wule-mvake — which  he  llien  quietly 
conveyed  into  his  garden.  Had  he  fidgeted  and  fluslercd,  asmost 
old  geiulemen — and  young  ones  too — would  have  done  in  his 
situation*  be  would  d<mblless  have  presented  the  same  pitiable 
object  that  our  readers  must  remember  in  Hood's  ludicrous 
sketch  of  *  an  unfortunate  Bee-ing.' 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  services,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
is  that  of  taking  their  honey*  when  this  is  attempted  without 
suffocating,  or  stupefying,  or  any  of  those  other  methods  which 
leave  the  hive  free.  This  should  be  done  in  the  middle  of  a  fine 
day  when  most  of  the  bees  are  abroad  ;  and  then  in  those  hives 
where  the  removal  can  be  made  from  the  lop  the  danger  is  more 
imaginative  than  real.  The  common  barbarous  plan  is  to  suffocate 
the  whole  stock  with  sulphur,  and  then,  as  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
and  dead  bees  do  not  use  theirs,  it  is  very  easy  to  cut  out  the 
comb  at  your  leisure,  But  in  any  case  Mr,  Cotton *s  plan  is  far 
preferable.  Instead  of  suffocating,  be  stupefies  them.  Instead 
of  the  brimstone- match,  he  gathers,  when  half  ripe,  a  fungus 
{F.  pulverulent m)  which  grows  in  damp  meadows,  which  counlry- 
fidk  call  *  puff-balls,'  or  *^frog*s  cheese/  or  'bunt,*  or  '  puckfist,' 
dries  it  till  it  will  bold  fire  like  tinder,  and  then  applies  it  to  the 
hive  in  what  he  calls  a  *  smoker/  The  bees  being  tlius  rendered 
quite  harmless,  any  operation  of  the  hive,  such  as  taking  the 
honey,  cutting  out  old  comb,  removing  the  (jueen,  or  joining 
stocks,  may  he  most  easily  performed.  The  bees  may  be  then 
handled  like  a  sample  of  grain.  This  plan  of  fumigation — 
which  he  does  not  profess  himself  the  author  of,  but  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  work  of  the  before-mentioned  Mr,  Tborley,  re- 
printed in  the  '  Ree-book'-^we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  of 
the  practical  part  of  Mr,  Cotton's  book,— practical,  we  mean^ 
to  apiarian  purjKJses ;  for  there  is  excellent  advice  leavened  up 
with  the  bee-matter,  which  will  apply  equally  to  all  readers. 
The  rest  of  his  system,  with  w  hich  we  own  ourselves  to  have  been 
a  litde  puzzled*  is  Iito  near  an  approximation  to  Nutt's  to  require 
further  explanatitm  or  trial.  We  should  guess  from  the  present 
form  of  hi^s  boiik— wbichj  originally  published  in  the  form  of  two 
'  Letters  to  Cottagf-rs  from  a  Conservative  13 ee- keeper/  is  now 
sent  forth  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  volumes  that  ever  graced  a 
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library-table — that  he  is  convinced  that  his  plan  is  not  advan- 
tageous for  the  poor ;  and  therefore^  though  upwards  of  24,000 
copies  of  his  first  '  Letters  *  were  sold,  he  has  forborne  to  press 
further  upon  them  a  doubtful  good.  This  is,  however,  our  own 
conjecture  entirely,  from  what  we  know  of  the  failure  of  his 
system  among  our  friends,  and  from  what  we  gather  of  his  own 
character  in  the  pages  of  his  book.  In  this  we  think  he  has 
acted  well  and  wisely.  Delighted  as  we  ourselves  have  been 
with  many  parts  of  his  volume,  we  think  he  has  failed  in  that 
most  difficult  of  all  styles  to  the  scholar — '  writing  down  '  to  the 
poor.  In  saying  this  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
for  we  are  not  prepared  at  this  moment  with  the  name  of  a  single 
highly- educated  man  who  has  completely  succeeded  in  this  task. 
Bunyan  and  Cobbett,  the  two  poor  man's  authors  in  very  different 
schools,  came  from  the  tinker'^s  forge  and  the  plough-tail.  It  is 
not  enough  to  write  plain  Saxon  and  short  sentences — though  how 
many  professed  writers  for  the  unlearned  neglect  even  points  like 
these ! — the  mode  of  thinking  must  run  in  the  same  current  as 
that  of  the  people  whom  we  wish  to  instruct  and  please,  so  that 
nothing  short  of  being  one  of  them,  or  living  constantly  among 
them, 

*  In  joy  and  in  Borrow,  through  praise  and  through  blame,' 
being  conversant  not  only  with  their  aiBictions  and  enjoyments, 
and  ordinary  life,  but  even  with  their  whims  and  crotchets,  their 
follies  and  crimes,  will  fit  a  man  to  be  their  book-friend.  Where 
a  million  can  write  for  the  few,  there  are  but  few  who  can  write 
for  the  million.  Witness  the  unread  pamphlets,  written  and  dis- 
tributed with  the  kindliest  feeling,  that  crowd  the  cottager's  shelf. 
We  grieve  that  this  is  a  fact,  but  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
it  We  grieve  deeply,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  scholarly  men  at 
this  moment  writing  books,  full  of  the  best  possible  truths  for  the 
lower — and  indeed  for  all — classes  of  this  country,  and  thousands 
of  good  men  distributing  them  as  fast  as  they  come  out,  in  the 
fond  idea  that  these  books  are  working  a  change  as  extensive  as 
their  circulation.*  That  they  are  doing  good  in  many  quarters 
we  gladly  admit,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not 
one  among  the  many  thousands  published  that  will  hold  its  rank 
as  a  cottage  classic  fifty  years  hence ;  and  that  not  from  want  of 
interest  in  the  subjects,  but  of  style  and  tone  to  reach  the  poor 
man's  heart.  The  mode  of  thought  and  expression  in  some  of 
these  well-meaning  books  is  perfectly  ludicrous  to  any  one  who 
has  personal  knowledge  of  a  labourer's  habit  of  mind.    However, 

^  The  nle  of  such  books  is  no  test  of  their  real  popularity,  as  a  hundred  are  given 
to^  where  one  is  bought  by,  the  poor. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Cotton's  book,  ihoujsrh  not  quite  as  successfiiJ  as  we  cxiuld 
rish,  is  very  far  indet^d  fn>ni  partakini^  of  the  worst  defects 
>f  books  of  this  class.  Indeed  be  bas  so  nearly  reached  tbe  point 
t  which  he  has  aimed,  that  we  feel  continual ly  annoyed  that  be 
just  ftills  short  of  it.  Wo  do  not  think  him  happy  in  his  jokes, 
nor  at  borne  in  his  famiiiarity.  From  the  familiar  to  llie  twad- 
dling is  but  a  step,  and  a  very  short  step  too.  His  Aristotle  has 
taug-bt  liim  the  use  of  proverbs  to  tiie  vulgar,  which  he  has 
e^'crywhere  taken  advantage  of,  though,  with  singular  infelicity, 
he  bas  printed  them  in  a  character — old  English  —  that  not 
one  out  of  a  hundred  of  tbe  reading  poor  can  understand.  He 
translates  a  bit  of  Lalin  (p.  309)  fur  tbe  benefit  of  bis  '  Cottager/ 
but  leaves  a  quotation  from  Pindar  to  be  Greek  to  bim  still! 
(p,  283.)  It  is,  however,  want  of  clearness  and  method^ — great 
iaults  certainly  in  a  didactic  work — of  which  wc  have  chiefly  to 
complain  in  bis  '  Short  and  Simple  Letters  ;*  but,  taking  tbe  work 
AS  it  comes  to  ns  in  its  present  form,  with  its  exquisite  wcM^)dcuts> 
|)erfcctir)n  of  dress,  prelude  of  mottoes  (of  which  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  avail  ourselves),  list  of  be  e-books  (whichj  though  im* 
perfect,  particularly  as  to  foreign  works*  is  the  first  of  the  kind) — 
appendices-preprints — extracts,  Sccr — we  hardly  know  a  hook  of 
tbe  kind  that  has  of  late  pleased  us  more.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  every  ornament,  within  and  witbout,  intrtMluces  either  tbe 
bee  itself  J  or  its  workmanship,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  de- 
signer, and  on  the  engraver,  Mr.  J.  VV.  Whimper,  to  whose 
labours  tbe  author  pays  a  well-earned  compliment.  Professing 
no  sf>rt  of  arrangement,  it  is  the  perfection  of  a  scrap-book  for  the  ^ 
gentleman  or  lady  bee-keeper.  ^^M 

The  great  interest,  however,  in  Mr.  Cotton's  work  lies  in  tbe^ 
conclusion.     He  is  one   of  that  noble  crew,  mainly  drafted  from 
the    ranks  of  aristocratic  Eton,   that  have  gone  out   in   tbe  first 
missionary  enterprise  that  bas  left  the  shores  of  England,  worthy 
of  the  Church  and  the  country  that  sent  them,     Tbe  good  ship 
Tomntin  sailed   from  Plymoulh  for  New  Zealand  on  the  26th  of^ 
Deceinben  1841,  St.  Stephen's  day,  witb  a 'goodly  fellowship'  o|fl 
emigrants,  schoolmasters,  deacons,  and  priests,  wifh  a  Biahop  at^ 
their  heacL    And  we,  an  Apostolic  Church,  have  been  these  many 
years  in  learning  the  first  lessons  of  Apostolic  discipline  and  order! 
wasting  tbe  lives  and  energies  of  an  isolated  clergy — a  few  forlorn 
hopes  sent  out  without  a  commander  to  conquer  the  strongholds  of 
lieathenism.     However,  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  well.    Tbe  solemn 
ceremonial  of  tlie  consecration  of  five  bishops  to  the  colonies,  within 
the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  August  last,  which  produced 
an  effect  on  those  who  witnessc*!  it  w hicb  will  not  soon  pass  away, 
shows  that  tbe  Church  is  not  neglectful  of  ber  duties;  though 
j^  thej, 
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they,  like  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  should  have  led  the  van 
an  the  fouwdation  of  the  colonies  instead  of  following  after  a  lapse 
of  jears,  when  tbe  usurpations  of  schism  and  disorder  have  more 
than  trebled  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  There  are  among  the  crew 
of  that  gallant  vessel — and  not  least  of  that  number,  the  chief 
Shepherd  himself,  and  our  author  Bee-master — men  of  the  highest 
mental  attainments,  of  the  gentlest  bloodj  on  whom  our  Public 
Schools  and  Universities  had  showered  their  most  honourable 
rewards,  and  to  whom,  bad  they  remained  in  this  country,  the 
most  splendid  prospects  opened — who  have  yet  borne  to  give 
up  all  these  prospects  and  sever  all  the  lies  of  blood  and 
old  affection^  to  cross,  at  the  call  of  the  Church,  in  the  senice 
of  their  Master,  half  a  w^orld  of  ocean  to  an  island  uofre- 
quenled  and  barbarous,  and  where,  for  at  least  many  years  to 
come,  they  must  give  up  all  idea,  not  of  luxury  and  comfort,  but  of 
what  they  have  hitherto  deemed  the  very  necessaries  of  existence ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  such  men,  the  refinements  of  intellectual 
intercourse  and  the  charities  of  polished  life*  Gml  forbid  that  we 
should  not  have  a  heart  to  sympathise  in  the  struggles  of  those 
uneducated  and  entliusiastic>  but  often  misguided  men,  who  are 
sent  out  with  the  bible  in  their  hand  by  voluntary  associations  on 
a  pitiable  payment  barely  greater  than  what  they  might  have 
earned  with  their  hantis  in  their  own  parish :  it  is  the  system  and 
the  comfortable  committee  at  home  with  which  we  quarrel,  not 
with  the  painful  missionaries  themselves ;  but  while  we  grieve 
over  the  martyred  Williams,  we  have  nothing  in  common  with 
that  sympathy  which  is  monopolised  by  the  exertions  of  mis- 
sionary artisans,  enured  from  their  cradle  to  a  life  of  hardship, 
and  which  can  feel  nothing  for  the  tenfold  deprivations,  mental 
and  bodilvi  lioth  in  what  they  encounter  and  What  they  leave 
l>ebind,  which  the  rich  and  tlie  educated  endure^  who  arc  au- 
tboritatively  commissioned  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
within  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church  in  our  distant  colonics.  It 
becomes  us  who  sit  luxuriously  in  our  drawing-rooms  at  home^ 
reading  the  last  new  volume  in  our  easy  chairs,  to  cast  a  thought 
from  time  to  time  on  the  labours  of  these  men,  of  like  tastes  and 
habits  with  ourselves,  and  encourage  them  in  their  noble  work, 
be  it  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere,  not  only  in  good  wishes  and 
easily-uttered  '  Godspeeds,'  but  in  denying  ourselves  somewhat 
of  our  many  daily  comforts  in  forwarding  that  cause  which  they 
have  '  left  all  *  to  iollow\* 

But 

•  Great  credit  ii  due  to  the  New  Zealand  Campajjy,  who  have  consulrecl  their  m- 
t*Ttit  ftt  well  ai  their  dnty  in  the  Ub*Ta!ily  of  their  Epiicopal  eTu!owmf?nt,  There  ain 
be  DO  doubt  that  the  establishment  then;  ofa  rc^liur  cfergy  mil  be  a  great  itiducement 
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But  the  connectian  which  all  this  has  with  our  present  subject 
is,  that  in  the  same  ship  with  this  'ghuious  company, '  Mi\  Cotton 
has  taken  out  with  him  four  stocks  of  bees :  the  different  methods 
of  storifisr  away  may  be  seen  in  pa^e  357.  Seizing,  and,  w^e  are 
sure,  gladly  seizing,  a  hint  thrown  out  in  Mr.  Pelre's  hook  on 
New  Zealand,  of  the  great  honey -ban  est  in  the  native  flowers, 
with  no  labourers  to  gather  it,  he  is  carrying  out  the  first  bees 
which  have  ever  visited  tiiose  islands,  *  I  hope/  he  says — and 
who  does  not  join  in  this  hope  of  Bishop  Selwyn's  chaplain  t — 
'  that  many  a  busy  bee  of  mine  will 

Gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower 

of  Phormium  tenax  in  New  Zealand.'  *  I  hope/  be  atlds*  'a  bee 
will  never  be  killed  in  New  Zealand,  for  I  shall  start  the  native 
bee-keeper  in  the  no- killing  way ;  and  when  they  have  learned 
to  be  kind  to  tbem,  they  will  learn  to  be  more  kind  one  to 
another.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  produce  of  the  bees  may  he  made  useful 
to  the  inhabitants  themselves  ;  but  we  much  question  whether 
any  exportation  could  be  made  of  wax  or  honey.  It  is  too  far  to 
send  the  latter ;  and»  in  wax-gathering,  the  domesticated  hives 
can  never  compete  with  the  wild  bees'  nests  of  Africa,  which  fur- 
nish much  the  largest  amount  for  our  markets.  Sierra  Lconc» 
Morocco,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  produce  four  times  as  much 
wax  for  our  home  consumption  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 
The  only  other  country  from  which  our  supply  has  been  gradually 
increasing  is  the  United  States,  and  that  is  but  small.  The  im- 
port of  wax  altogether  has  been  steadily  declining ;  in  1839  it 
came  to  6314  cwts. ;  in  the  last  year  it  was  but  4483.  The  im- 
portation, however,  of  honey  has.  in  the  last  few  years,  increased 
in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  675  cwts.  being  efttered  in  tlie  year 
ending  January,  1838,  and  3761  cwts.  in  last  year:  the  foreign 
West  Indies,  Germany,  and  PortugaL  having  furnishetl  the 
greater  part  of  this  increased  sup]>ly.  The  lionies  of  Minorca, 
Narbonnct  and  Normandy  are  the  most  esteemed  in  the  markets 
from  their  whiteness.  Wc  wish  we  could  believe  the  decreased 
importation  of  wax  arose  from  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
bee  in  this  country  ;  but  we  fear  that  the  daily— rather,  nighdy— 
diminishing  show  of  wax-candles  on  our  neighbours*  tables,  and 


to  the  l>e*t  claw  of  settlers  (o  fijc  un  such  a  spot  for  the  port  of  their  destination.  A 
lai^,  though  inaiJequaie  sum  having  hc«ii  already  ciiUtctcd  far  the  general  purposes  of 
fuiujiling;  ColouiH,!  Bij^hi^pTies,  wc  wouhl  now  suggest  to  our  ecclesiastical    mien 

Xate  commiltcefl  should  be   forthwith  formed  of  persorji  iuterestfd  in  the  i«* 
det^  for  increMiiig  to  aomething  like  a  proprr  sum  Epiacupai  eudovrment  for 
tbenng  tJie  cause  of  the  Church  bi  each  {larticulckr  lee. 
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the  murderous  system  of  our  honey-farmers,  combined  with  the 
increased  consumption  of  foreign  honey — (1 2,000/. 's  worth  of 
which  was  imported  last  year) — tell  a  different  tale.  It  would 
be  a  better  sign  of  bee- prosperity  in  England  if  the  increase  in 
the  importation  were  removed  from  the  honey  to  the  wax ;  for 
the  staple  of  the  wax  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  wild  bee 
— of  the  honey  of  commerce  that  of  the  domesticated  bee ;  and  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  illustrating  the  history  of  these  two  species  in 
relation  to  civilised  and  uncivilised  man,  that,  while  the  bushmen 
of  the  Cape  look  with  jealousy  on  the  inroads  of  cultivation,  as 
destroying  the  haunts  of  the  only  live-stock  they  possess,  the 
Indians  of  America  consider  the  same  insect  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  white  man,  and  say  that,  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances, 
the  red  man  and  the  buffalo  retire. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  bee-pasturage  being  over- 
itocked,  and  such  may  be  the  case  in  certain  localities  in  Eng^ 
land  ;  but  we  are  very  confident  that  this  is  not  the  general  state 
of  the  country.  We  are  assured  that  hives  might  be  multiplied 
in  England  tenfold,  and  yet  there  would  be  room :  certainly,  more 
than  five  times  the  quantity  of  honey  might  be  taken.  But  then 
it  will  require  an  improved  system  of  management,  more  constant 
attention  paid  to  the  hive,  more  liberal  feeding  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  more  active  measures  against  their  chief  enemies. 
In  all  these  matters  we  must  look  to  the  higher  classes  to  take 
the  lead.  We  know  many,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  do  not  keep 
bees,  on  account  of  the  murder  they  think  themselves  forced  to 
commit :  let  such  be  assured  that  this  slaughter  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  unprofitable  too.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  no  one 
fancy  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  procure  a  swarm  and  a  hive,  and 
set  it  down  in  the  garden,  and  that  streams  of  honey  and  money 
will  forthwith  flow.  Bees,  like  everything  else  that  is  worth  pos- 
sessing, require  attention  and  care.  *  They  need,'  said  a  poor 
friend  of  ours,  *  a  deal  of  shepherding  ;*  and  thus,  to  the  cottager 
who  can  afford  to  give  them  his  time,  they  may  be  made  a  source 
of  great  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure.  Our  own  sentiments  cannot 
be  given  better  than  in  Mr.  Cotton's  words : — 

'  I  would  most  earnestly  beg  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and  resident  gentry 
— but,  above  all,  their  good  wives ;  in  a  word,  of  all  who  wish  to  help 
the  poor  who  dwell  round  about  them  in  a  far  humbler  way,  yet  perhaps 
not  less  happily ;  I  would  beg  them,  one  and  all,  to  aid  me  as  a  united 
body  in  teaching  their  poor  neighbours  the  best  way  of  keeping  bees. . , 
A  row  of  bees  keeps  a  man  at  home  ;  all  his  spare  moments  may  be  well 
filled  by  tending  them,  by  watching  their  wondrous  ways,  and  by  loving 
them.  In  winter  he  may  work  in  his  own  chimney-corner  at  making 
hives,  both  for  himself  and  to  sell.  This  he  will  find  almost  as  profitable 
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us  hia  beea,  for  well- made  liives  always  meet  with  a  reaJy  sale.  Again, 
his»  bee^hives  are  close  to  his  cottage >door ;  he  will  learn  to  like  ihejr 
flweet  music  better  than  ike  dry  squeaking  of  a  pothouse  fiddle,  and  he 
may  hsten  to  it  ia  the  free  air,  with  his  wife  and  children  about  him.* 

The  latter  part  of  this  has,  we  fear,  a  little  too  mtich  of 
the  green  tiut  of  Arcadia.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  you  can 
get  a  husbandman  to  see  the  peculiar  excellences  and  beau- 
ties of  his  own  litlLc  world;  lliouorh  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  where 
you  find  the  exception,  the  bee-master  is  for  the  most  part  that 
man.  The  great  matter  is  Uj  get  the  man  who  does  love  *  the 
dry  squeaking  of  the  pothouse  fiddle,'  and  the  wet  potations 
that  succeed  thereon,  to  keep  bees ;  and  this  can  only,  and  not 
easdy  then,  be  done  by  shosving  him  the  profit.  Fair  and  good 
housewives — if  ye  be  readers  of  the  Quarterly— don't  bore  him 
with  long  lectures;  don't  heap  upon  him  many  little  books;  but 
give  him  a  hive  of  the  best  conslructicm — show  him  the  manage- 
ment^— and  then  buij  hhi  hone ij  ;  buy  all  he  brings,  even  though 
you  should  have  to  give  the  surplus  to  some  poor  gardenless 
widow.  But  only  buy  such  as  i'omcs  from  an  improved  hive-^ 
and  ynu  can't  easily  be  deceived  in  this — which  preserves  the  bees 
and  betters  the  honey. 

Then  when  you  pay  him,  you  may  read  to  him,  if  you  will,  the 
wise  rules  of  old  Bui\GT--£j:empli  gratia  : — 

*  U  thou  wilt  have  the  favour  of  thy  bees  that  they  stmg  thee  not, 
thou  must  not  be  unchaste  or  uucleanly;  thou  must  not  cuine  among 
them  having  a  stinkiug  breath,  caused  either  through  eating  of  Leeks, 
Onions,  Gitrlic,  or  by  any  other  means ;  the  noisomeneas  whereof  it 
corrected  by  a  cup  of  beer ;  thou  must  not  be  given  to  surfeiting  or 
drunkenness/  &c.  &c. 

He  makes  a  very  proper  drstinction>  which  our  Temperance 
Societies  would  do  well  to  observe,  between  *  a  cup  of  beer,*  and 
*  drunkenness ;'  and  indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  bee- 
charm  in  a  moderate  draiiglit,  for  Mr.  Smith,  a  dry  writer  enough 
in  other  respects,  says,  '  Your  hive  being  dressed,  rub  over  your 
bands  with  what  beer  and  sugar  is  left,  and  that  will  prev^ent 
the  bees  from  stinging  them  ;  also  drink  the  oik  ft  half-jjint  of 
beer,  and  that  will  very  much  help  to  preserve  your  face  from 
being  stung*'  (p.  34.) 

We  bold  to  the  opinitjn  already  expressed  of  presence  of  mind 
being  tfic  best  bee-dress,  not  withstanding^  the  anecdote  told  of 
M,  De  Hofer,  Conseiller  d'Etat  du  Grand  Due  de  Baden,  who, 
having  been  a  great  bee-keeper,  and  almost  a  rival  of  Wildman 
in  the  power  he  possessed  over  his  bees,  found,  after  an  attack  of 
violent  fever,  that  he  couhl  no  more  approach  them  without 
exciting  their  anger — in  fact,  *  when  he   came   back  again,  they 
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tor©  him  where  he  stood/  '  Here,  then,  it  is  pretty  evident,'  »aji 
tRe  doctor  who  tells  the  story,  '  that  some  rhnngf^  had  taken  piace 
in  the  CounxeUtfr  s  secret  ion  <^,  in  consequence  of  the  fever,  which, 
though  not  noticeable  by  his  friends,  v\as  offensive  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  the  bees,"*  M  igbt  not  a  change  havt*  taken  place  in  the 
Couosellur^s  nerves  ? 

As  Critics  as  well  as  Counsellors  may  be  stnnp,  we  have,  for 
our  own  giyoil  and  that  of  the  public,  examined  ail  the  proposed 
remedies,  and  the  result  is  as  follows  : — Extract  at  once  the  stingy, 
which  is  almost  invariably  left  behind :  if  a  watch-key  is  at  hand, 
press  it  exactly  over  the  wound,  so  that  much  of  the  venom  may 
be  squeezefl  out;  and  in  any  case  apply*  the  sooner  of  course  the 
belter,  laudanum,  or  the  least  drop  of  the  spirit  of  ammonia.  Oil 
and  honey,  which  are  also  recommended,  probably  only  act  in 
keeping  off  the  air  from  llie  wound.  The  cure  varies  very  much 
with  the  constitutions  of  individuals;  but  the  poison  being  acidj 
any  alkali  will  probably  be  serviceable. 

But,  with  reference  lo  the  cottager ,  we  must  consider  the 
profit  as  well  as  the  sting;  and  this  it  will  be  far  better  to  under- 
rate  than  exaggerate.  Tell  a  |K>or  man  that  !us  bees^  with  the  most 
ordinary  care,  mil  pay  liis  rent,  and  he  will  find  that  ynur  word  is 
good,  and  that  he  has  sometliing  to  spare  for  his  trouble  ;  he  may 
then  be  led  lo  pay  the  same  respect  to  bis  little  lodgers  as  the 
Irish  do  to  the  less  cleanly  animal  that  acts  the  same  kind  part 
of  rent-payer  by  them.  But  when  the  marvellous  statistics  of 
bee«books  are  laid  before  a  labourer,  ibeir  only  effect  can  be  to 
rouse  an  unwonted  spirit  of  cove tousn ess,  which  is  more  than 
ponisbcKl  by  the  still  greater  disappointment  that  ensues.  Here 
follows  one  of  those  quiet  statements,  put  forth  with  a  modest 
complacency  that  out-Cobbetts  Cobbell:  — 

*  Suppose,  far  instance,  a  swarm  of  bees  at  the  lirst  to  cost  10*.  6d. 
to  be  well  hackled,  and  neither  them  nor  their  swarms  to  be  taken,  but 
to  do  well,  and  swarm  once  every  year,  what  will  be  the  product  for 
fourteen  ycar»,  and  what  the  profits,  of  each  hive  sold  at  10*.  Gt/.  F — 
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*  N.B.  Deduct  IOj.  6flf.,  what  the  first  hive  cost,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  clear  profit,  suppoBing  tbe  eccond  swarroa  to  pay  for  hiTes, 
hackles,  labour,  &c/ 

Mr,  Thorley,  from  whose  book  the  above  statement  is  taken* 
had  better  have  carried  it  on  three  years  further,  which  would 
have  ^ven  him  within  a  few  jiounds  of  35,000/.— a  very  pretty 
fortune  for  a  roltager*s  eldest  daughter  :  the  only  difficulty  would 
be  to  find  a  man  who  had  heart  to  ^et  rid  of  a  capital  that 
doubled  itself  every  year.  It  is  like  Cobbett*s  vine,  that  on  a 
certain  system  of  management  was  to  produce  so  many  uprig^ht 
stems,  and  from  each  of  these  so  many  lateral  branches,  and  on 
each  lateral  sli  many  shoolSj  and  on  each  shoot  so  many  buds,  and 
every  bud  so  many  bunches  an*l  pounds  of  ^apes — so  that  you 
might  count  the  quantity  of  wine  you  were  to  make  on  the  day  that 
you  planted  the  tree.  There  is  nothing  like  an  array  of  figures 
if  you  wish  to  mislead.  All  seems  so  fair,  and  clear,  and  demon- 
strative— no  appeals  to  the  passions,  no  room  for  a  quibble — that 
to  deny  the  conclusion  is  to  deny  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  the  figures  of  the  arithmeticians  have  produced 
more  fallacies  than  all  the  other  figures  of  the  Schmils.  We 
shall  enter,  therefore,  into  no  exact  calculation  of  profit  and  loss, 
which  is,  after  all,  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  seasons  and 
the  degree  of  care  bestowed.  Statistics*  such  as  Mr*  Thorley 's, 
might  just  be  as  well  applied  to  the  stock  of  graziers  without 
any  tMrmsidcraticm  of  the  number  of  acres  they  hehl ;  for  he  gives 
us  no  receipt  liow  to  find  pasturage  for  8000  bee- hives. 

Dr.  Warden,  a  physician  of  Croydon,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1712  a  book  called  *  The  True  Amazons,  or  the  Monarchy  of 
Bees/ — and  of  whom  we  can  discover  nothing  more  than  that  the 
front  of  his  bee-house  was  '  painted  with  lions  and  other  crea- 
tures not  at  all  agreeable '—found  the  neighbouring  furze  of 
Coombe  and  Purley  not  •  unprofitably  gay/  if  we  may  believe  his 
assertion  that  his  bees  brought  him  in  40/.  a-year :  he  might 
have  passed  rich  at  that  time  in  such  a  locality,  if  his  physician's 
fees  brought  him  in  an  equal  sum.  That  the  ancients  diel  not 
neglect  the  profit  to  he  derived  from  tbeir  hives,  we  learn  from 
Virgil's  old  gardener — to  whom  we  cannot  tfM>  frequently  recur — 
and  from  two  veteran  brothers  mentioned  by  \'arro — the  type  per- 
haps of  the  Corycian  of  the  Georgics — who  tume*l  the  little  villa 
und  croft  left  iem  by  their  father  into  a  bee-house  and  bee- 
garden— 
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garden — realising*  on  an  average,  10,000  sesterces  a-year.  They 
seem  to  have  been  thrifty  old  bachelors,  and  took  care  to  bide  a 
good  market.  Among  the  plunder  of  Verres  were  400  amphorse 
of  honey, 

We  will  now  suppose  that,  having  made  up  our  mind  on 
the  matter  of  profit,  and  being  sting-pr*wf,  we  have  got  an 
old-fashioned  straw  hive,  which  we  purchased  in  autumn  for  a 
guinea^  safely  placed  under  our  heath- thatched  bee-house ;  that 
we  have  also  got  one  of  the  improved  Grecian  straw  liives  ready 
to  bouse  the  first  swarm  in.  Some  fine  warm  morning?  in  May 
or  J  une,  a  cluster  of  bees  having  hung  out  from  the  hive  some 
days  before,  the  whole  atmosphere  in  the  neighbourlioml  of  the 
bee-bouse  seems  alive  with  thousands  of  the  little  creatures, 
whirling  and  buzzing,  passing  and  repassing,  wheeling  about  in 
rapid  circles  like  a  group  of  maddene<l  Bacchanals.  This  is  the 
time  for  the  bee-mnster  to  be  on  the  alert.  Out  runs  the  good 
housewife  with  the  frying-pan  and  key— the  orthodox  inslrumenti* 
fur  ringing — and  never  ceases  her  rouy^h  music  till  the  bees  have 
safely  settled  in  some  neighbouring  bough.  This  custom,  as  old 
as  the  birth  of  Juj>iter,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  exciting 
of  the  countryman's  life;  Hogarth,  we  think,  intriKluces  it  in  the 
background  of  his  *  Country  Noises/  and  there  is  an  old  coloured 
print  of  bee-ringing  still  occasionally  met  with  on  the  walls  of  a 
country  inn  that  has  charms  for  us,  and  makes  us  think  of 
bright  sunny  weather  in  the  dreariest  November  day.  We  quite 
feel  with  Mr.  Jesse  that  we  should  regret  to  find  this  go*.id  old 
custom  fall  into  disrepute.  Whether,  as  Aristotle  says,  it 
afiects  them  through  pleasure^  or  fear,  or  whether  indeed  they 
hear  at  all,  is  still  as  uncertain  as  that  philosopher  left  it,  but 
we  can  wish  no  better  lock  to  every  bee-master  that  neglects  It 
than  that  he  may  lose  every  swarm  for  which  he  omits  to  raise 
this  time-honoured  concert.* 

The  whole  matter  of  swarming  is  so  important,  that  we  should 
be  doing  wrong  to  pass  it  over  without  giving  the  following  graphic 
account  from  the  '  Naturalist's  Library  :  — 

*  The  laying  of  drones*  cg^s  having  terminated,  the  queen,  previously 
lari^e  and  unwieldy,  becomes  slender  in  her  figure  and  more  able  to  fly, 
and  begins  to  exhibit  sigUH  of  agitation.  Sbe  traverse  the  liive  impa- 
tiently, abandoning  the  glow  and  etately  step  which  was  her  wont,  and 

•  The  tlory  goes  timt  the  Ciuetet,  wiibiiiff  to  hide  the  birtb  of  Jupiter  from  fati 
father  Satuni,  set  up  a  duhing  of  cymbali  to  dro^'n  the  nowt  of  hvt  iuUiit  cries  : — 

'  Cum  pueri  circ0.tii  puemm  pf*ruice  choreil 
Aniiati  ill  immenim  pukamnt  {crdma  aera.' — Lwrti,  ii»  C35. 
Tlie  Qorb«  attxactt!  J  a  swanii  of  bee*  to  the  cave  where  the  cbilii  wraa  hid,  audi  their 
honey  riouruhed  him,  hrmcc  tJie  ori^n  of  rimjing.     A«««(!ri  Ji  x^t^**  **  ^♦*^*'»^«'  •*<  «'■• 
«prf»-   m*  X.  X.^Aritto(.  H.  An,  p.  299 , 
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in  the  course  of  ber  impetuous  progress  over  the  combs  she  communicatee 
her  agitation  to  the  worker*,  who  crowd  around  her,  mounting  on  her 
back,  striking  her  briskly  with  their  anteriufle,  and  evidently  sharing  in 
her  impatience.  A  loud  confused  noise  is  heard  throughout  the  hive, 
and  hardly  any  of  the  workers  are  observed  going  abroad  to  forage; 
numbers  are  whirling  about  in  an  unsettled  manner  in  front  of  the  hive; 
and  the  moment  is  come,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  family,  for 
bidding  adieu  to  their  ancient  abode.  All  at  once  the  noise  of  the  in- 
terior ceases,  and  the  whole  of  the  bees  al>out  the  doors  re-enter;  while 
those  returning  loaded  from  the  fields,  instead  of  hurrying  in  as  usual, 
hover  on  the  wing,  as  if  iu  eager  expectation.  In  a  second  or  two, 
some  workers  present  themselves  again  at  the  door,  turn  round,  re-enter, 
and  return  instantaneously  in  additional  numbers,  smartly  vibrating 
their  wingg,  as  if  sounding  the  march;  and  at  this  signal  the  whole 
swarm  rushes  to  the  entrance  in  aD  overwhelming  crowd,  streaming  forth 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  filling  the  air  in  an  instant,  like  a  dark 
cloud  overhanging  their  late  habitation.  There  they  hover  for  a  moment, 
reeling  backwards  and  forwards,  while  some  of  the  body  search  iu  the 
vicinity  for  a  tree  or  bush  which  may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
emigrants.  To  this  they  repair  by  degrees,  and,  provided  their  queen  has 
alighted  there,  all,  or  at  IcrsI  the  greater  part,  crowd  around,  and  form 
a  dense  groups  sometimes  rounded  like  a  ball,  sometimes  clustered  bke  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  resting-place  they  have 
^^ed  on/— p.  138. 

This  first  selilement  is,  without  doubt,  merelv  a  rendezvons 
before  tbcir  final  emigration.  If  mjt  hivcd^  they  will  soon  be  off, 
and  in  a  direct  line,  for  some  convenient  spot  which  lias  been 
niarked  by  tliein  before.  We  have  known  tbem  make  straight 
for  an  old  hollow^  polhird,  the  only  one  to  be  found  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  hive.  The  old  queen  always  accompanies  the  first 
swarm  ;  and  for  ibis  a  fine  day  is  reckoned  more  pecessary  than 
for  the  after -swarm  5,  as  it  is  the  old  lady,  says  Mr,  Golding-, 
that  shows  the  greatest  dislike  to  leave  home  in  bad  weather.  If 
this  swarm  again  sends  forth  a  colony  the  same  year,  it  is  the  same 
queen  again  who  puts  herself  at  the  bead  of  her  nomade  subjects. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Golding's  remark,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  old  woman  alwut  her, 

There  seems  to  be  no  unerring  method  by  which  the  exact 
time  when  the  first  swarm  will  leave  the  hive  can  be  determined — 
tbcir  banging  from  the  entrance  beiuir  verv  fallacious — except  by 
watrbin«r  the  general  slate  of  things  within.  With  the  after- 
swarms,  however,  there  is  a  most  curious  and  certain  sign  in  the 
'piping'  or  *  trumpeting'  of  the  queen  and  the  princesses,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  Al>out  the  ninth  day  from  the 
issue  of  the  first  swarm,  if  another  ccdony  is  about  to  leave  the 
hive,  this  singular  duet,  in  most  regular  intcmation,  between  the 
emerged  queen  and  the  princess  still  a  prisoner  in  ber  cell,  is  heard; 

and, 
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aod.  extravagant  as  tbe  account  may  seem,  and  confused  n.nd  em- 
belltshed  as  it  has  l>een  from  tbe  times  of  Aristotle  and  Virgil  till 
recent  days^  it  is  now  the  practical  sign  by  which  every  attentive 
bee*keeper  judges  of  the  time  of  emigration  of  the  after-swarms. 

The  second  swarm  is  called  a  *  cast**  the  tliiid  a  *  smnrt,'  tbe 
fourth  a  '  squib.'  A  swarm  from  a  swarm  is  called  a  *  maiden  or 
virgin  swarm/  and  the  honey  is  reckoned  more  pure.  It  seldom » 
however,  happens  that  there  are  more  than  two  from  the  same 
hive,  except  in  such  a  year  as  tbe  present,  which  has  been  a  glo- 
rious bee-year.  Such  also  was  1834  ;  and  there  are  on  an  average 
two  gootl  years  in  every  ten.  1838  and  1839  were  particularly 
disastrous  to  tbe  bees. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  of  Her  Majesty  of  the  Hive*  She 
is  the  mother  as  well  as  queen  of  her  people,  laying  from  10,000 
to  30*000  eggs  in  a  year,  and  it  is  not  lilt  she  gives  symj>toms  of 
continuing  the  race  that  the  full  tide  of  her  subjects'  affection  is 
poured  forth  towards  her*  They  prefer  a  Victoria  u>  an  Elizabeth. 
There  are  different  cells  formed  for  the  queen,  llie  worker,  and 
the  drone,  and  she  deposits  eggs  in  each  accordingly.  Tbe  bees, 
like  a  wise  and  loyal  people  as  they  are,  do  not  stint  their  sove- 
reign to  the  same  narrow  mansions  as  content  themselves ;  they 
boiid  their  royal  cells  much  thicker  and  stronger,  and  of  more 
than  twice  the  size :  nay,  unlike  the  surly  blacksmith  at  Brighton, 
*rho  hesitated  to  give  up  his  bouse  for  the  convenience  of  bis 
sovereign,  they  think  nothing  of  pulling  to  pieces  and  converting 
several  of  their  common  cells  when  royalty  requires  it,  and  vote 
with  alacrity  in  their  committee  of  supply  every  demand  made  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  their  sovereign's  palace.  When 
finished,  their  miniature  Winds<*rs  resemble  the  inverted  cup  of 
an  acorn  somewhat  elongated.  We  said  that  each  has  its  peculiar 
tells,  and  that  the  queen  lays  only  drone  eggs  in  drone  cells,  and 
so  on.  But  it  has  happened,  either  in  her  flurry  (*r  from  some 
unaccountable  accident,  that  a  drone  t'gcr  has  fallen  into  a  royal 
cell.  Time  goes  on,  and  tbe  eg^  swells,  and  becomes  a  larva, 
and  then  a  pupa,  and  the  bees  feed  it  with  royal  food,  watch  its 
progress  ^itb  anxious  care,  and  hover  in  the  antechamber  in 
nervous  expectation  t>f  the  royal  birth — -judge  then  their  surprise 
when^  instead  of  a  princess  royals  out  walks  the  awkward  and 


*  The  ft>Uuwiji|^  dag^ed  'proverbial  philusnphy'  will  jiFe  tlte  mpposeil   relative 
Values  of  early  audlal^swEu-ms  ;— 

A  iwann  iu  May 

If  wortli  a  loail  tjf  hay  j 

A  twarm  in  June 

Ir  worth  aiilvtfrnpoon; 

A  iwamn  in  July 

liiiot  worth  a  fly/ 
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mystified  changeling  of  a  drone.      Their  innate  and  extreme  sense 
of  loyally  dc^es  not  at  first  allow  them  to  discover  their  mistake; 
they  crowd   round  aljout  liini,   backing  with  reverence,  as  they 
I  always  do  in  the  presence  of  their  real  queen :  meanwhile  the 
I  foolish    Mlow,    addled  by  their  homage,   and   yet   cbuckling  at 
ijhis  imexpected  dignity,  turns  himself  aljout  with  the  incredulous 
I  vstare  of  Hassan  the  sleeper  when  he  awoke  in  the  palace  and  robes 
[[of  the  khalif,  and,  with  the  strut  of  dear  old  Lislon  in  the*  Illus- 
trious Stranger/  so  soon  commits  himself  by  his  ungainly  actions, 
(that  they  quickly  find  out  their  error,  and  tui'n  from  him  in  un- 
' mitigated  disgust.     This  scene  has  been  actually  observed. 

It  would  be  an  endless  work  to  recount  the  many  stories  told  of 
the  devoted  attachment  of  these  ^ood  people  to  their  queen.  Her 
presence  among  them  is  their  life  and  glory*  She  is  the  main- 
spring ujwn  which  all  their  work,  their  order>  iheir  union,  their 
happiness  seems  to  turn.  Deprive  them  of  her,  and  all  is  con- 
fusion, disorder,  and  dismay.  They  seem  to  mourn  lor  her  when 
dead,  and  can  with  dillicully  be  withdrawn  from  her  corpse.  The 
following  extract  from  a  private  letter  describes  such  a  scene  as 
all  bee-books  arc  full  of: — 

*  Last  year  I  was  sent  for  by  a  lady,  who,  when  she  ^vants  my  afisist- 
ance,  sends  all  over  the  parish  for  nie  w^th  a  little  note  with  the  picture 
of  three  bees  in  it,  and  this  culls  me  at  ouce  to  her  atd.  One  of  her 
bee-hives — a  glass  one — I  found  when  I  arrived  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
confusion,  the  inmates  ramiing  up  and  down,  and  making  a  fearful 
noise.  We  soon  discovered  the  reason  of  this.  On  looking  about  the 
bee-house,  we  observed  her  majesty  quietly  taking  aji  airing  abroad 
unknown  to  her  ^ubjects,^ — she  had  got  through  a  hole  wluch  had  been 
left  for  air.  We  thought  it  was  tinit:  for  her  majesty  to  return  home,  so 
we  quietly  put  her  back  to  hei  subjecta.  Where  all  hud  been  confusion 
perfect  peace  iustautly  prevailed — the  news  was  communicated  in  a 
momeut^the  pleasure  of  the  little  loyalists  was  manifested  by  a  gende 
placid  motion  of  their  wings^and  they  returned  forthwith  to  their  turmcr 
labours/ 

In  this  case  the  Queen  had  slipped  out  by  a  back  door,  wishing 
no  doubt  to  enjoy  that  privacy  and  t|uiet  which  royalty  so  often 
sighs  after;  at  other  times,  when  she  walks  out  in  public,  she 
meets  with  that  respectful  homage  and  freedom  from  interruption 
which  may  read  a  good  lesson  to  the  British  public, 

*  There  I  saw  the  old  Queen  bee  walking  round  the  stone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hive  as  if  she  was  taking  an  airing,  and  of  all  the  sights  1 
ever  saw  in  my  life  nothing  ever  pleased  me  better,  I  would  not  have 
lost  seeing  it  on  any  account — ^to  w  itness  them  pay  homage  to  her  as  she 
walked  round  in  ihe  open  air  pleased  me  exceedingly.' — SmUh^  p.  94. 

*  Whenever  the  Queen  goes  forth  to  take  the  air,  as  she  often  does, 
many  of  the  Bmall   bees  attend  upn  her,  guarding  her  before  and 

behind. 
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behind.  By  their  sound  I  have  known  when  her  majesty  has  been 
coming  forth,  and  have  had  time  to  call  persona  who  have  been  desirous 
of  seeing  her-' — Sydserffl  ch,  iii. 

With  the  alteration  of  a  fevir  words,  who  would  not  think  this 
the  description  of  the  Terrace  at  Windsor,  or  the  Chain-pier  at 
Brighton.,  and  of  the  English  people  when  on  their  best  behaviour? 
All  the  wonderful  tricks  with  which  Wildman  the  bee-conjurer 
astonished  the  last  generation  w^ere  effectetl  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  instinclive  lojalty.  He  made  the  bees  follow  him  where 
he  would,  hang  first  on  this  hand,  then  on  that,  or  settle  wherever 
his  spectators  chose.  His  secret  oinsisted  in  having  possession 
uf  the  Queen,  w'hom  they  clustered  round  wherever  he  might 
move  her.  Nor  are  ihey  merely  summer  friends ;  the  workers 
will  defend  their  Queen  in  the  utmost  strait,  and  lay  down  iheir 
lives  for  her.  For  they  sling  but  once,  and  that  sting  is  death  to 
them;  *  Animasque  in  vulnere  ponunt'  How  many  a  human 
sovereign  has  been  left  in  his  last  hours  by  ihoae  wht}  bad  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  his  power  !  The  bees  teach  us  a  better  lesson. 
I>r.  Evans  J  whose  prjem  of  *  The  Bees/  though  sometimes  rather 
Darwinizin,  is  extremely  interesting  and  true  to  naturCj  gives  in 
his  notes  this  affecting  anecdote  : — 

'  A  queen  in  a  thinly- peopled  hive  lay  on  a  honeycomb  apparently 
Ayia*^ ;  six  workers  surrounded  her,  seemingly  in  intent  regard ;  quiver- 
ing their  w ings  as  if  to  fan  her,  aud  with  extended  stings,  as  i(  to  keep 
off  iutrutlera  or  assailants.  On  preseming  them  honey,  though  it  was 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  other  bees,  the  guards  were  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  their  mourn ful  duty,  us  entirely  to  disregard  the  proffered 
banquet  The  following  day  the  queen,  though  liteless*  was  still  sur- 
lounded  by  her  guard ;  and  this  faithful  hand  of  attendants,  as  v^dl  as 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  remained  at  their  post  till  death  came 
kindly  to  cxtinguiBh  hsoih  their  affection  and  their  grief;  for  though  con- 
stantly supplied  with  honev,  not  a  bee  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  four 
days.' 

We  must  not,  however,  invariably  expect  the   same  conduct; 

E'baps>  indeed »  if  it  were  so,  it  would  lower  the  quality  of  the 
lino^,  and  reduce  it  to  ttx>  mechanical  an  instinct.  Bees,  like 
men,  have  their  different  dispusitictns,  so  ihat  even  their  h»yalty 
will  sometijnes  fail  ihern.  An  instance  not  lon«:  a^o  came  to  our 
knowledg-e,  which  probably  few  bee-keepers  will  credit.  It  was 
that  of  a  hive,  which,  having  early  exhausted  its  store,  was  found, 
on  beintj  examined  one  mtvrnino^,  to  be  utterly  deserted : — the 
conib  was  empty,  and  the  cmly  s^Tnptom  of  life  was  the  poor  Queen 
herself,  '  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,'  crawling  over  the  honey- 
less  cells,  a  sad  spectacle  ot"  the  fail  of  bee  prreatness.  Marius 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage — Napoleon  at  F'ontainebleau — was 
nothing  to  this. 


That  the  mother  of  so  large  a  family  and  queeo  of  so  rich  a 
store  passes  her  honeymtMin  somewliere  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, but  such  is  her  innate  modesty  that  the  time  and  scene  of 
her  mati'imonial  irip  are  still  involved  in  the  utmost  mystrary. 
Whether  she  loves  the  pale  moonli|Tht,  or  whether,  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  supptJSe  with  Uuher,  she  prefers  a  brig:lit  May  mornin|:, 
and,  Hero4ike,  lights  her  torch  of  love  on  high,  in  either  case  «he 
scrupulously  shuns  the  curious  eye  of  man,  who  has  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  pry  into  those  mysteries  which  she  as  industriously 
conceals. 

If  it  should  be  thought  surprising  that  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lifelime  to  studying  the  babils  of  bees  have  failed  to  come  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  far  more  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  learn  what  they  have  been  enabled  to  discover. 
We  allude  particularly  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  workers, 
when  they  have  hjst  their  natural  monarch,  of  converting  the  grub 
of  one  of  the  common  bees  into  a  rovah  and  consequently  prolific 
personage.  Such  an  extraordinary  asserlit^n,  first  published  by 
Schirach,  though  probably  known  in  earlier  times,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  met  w4th  no  ortlinary  opjmsition,  but  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  repealed  observulion  and  experiment,  and  is  as  well 
attested^ — thanks  to  Huber  especially — as  any  such  facts  can  ever 
be.  Being  so  established,  we  may  assert  it  to  be  (without  any 
resen^ation  whatever)  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  fact  ever 
brought  to  hght  in  natural  history.  Fully  to  compreliend  it,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  great  differences  we  stated  in  the 
former  part  of  this  paper  to  exist  between  the  workers  and  the 
queen,  or  rather  to  the  more  minute  anatomical  distinctions  given 
by  entomohjgical  writers ;  and  then  they  are  called  upon  to  believe 
thatj  by  enlarging  three  common  cells  into  one,  and  feeding  the 
worm  not  more  llian  three  days  old  with  a  peculiar  food,  richer 
than  the  ccjmmon  bee -bread— called,  from  its  queen -making 
qualities,  'royal  jelly,*— not  only  is  its  body  lengthened,  its  win^s 
shortenetl — its  wax- pockets,  and  its  bread-basket  and  ilown  on  its 
legs  obliterated — its  sting  and  proboscis  altered  in  shape — its  fer* 
tility  developed- — but  all  ils  instincts  and  habits  so  completely 
changed,  that  no  difference  whatever  is  obsenable.  when  it 
emerges  from  the  cell,  from  the  rightful  queens,  either  in  the 
character  and  duties  it  assumes,  or  in  the  reverence  paul  it  bv  the 
masses.  What  would  not  Napoleon,  when  he  assumed  the  purple, 
have  given  for  some  jars  of  this  *  royal  jelly  !* 

We  much  wish  that  we  had  space  to  describe  at  length  the 
jealousy  and  combats  of  rival  queens,  the  senses  of  bees,  and  their 
architecture,  and  general  economy  of  the  hive ;  but  half  the  in- 
terest of  these  things  depends  on  that  freshness  and  minuteness  of 
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detail  which  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  orisfinal  ejc-wit- 
It  is  only  by  a  figtire  that  we  can  include  in  this  class 
him  who  has  deservedly  been  placed  at  the  he?id  of  all  writers 
upon  bees — the  intellifrent  and  enthusiastic  Francis  Huber.  No 
one  who  ever  hopes  to  be  master  of  a  bee-house  should  be  igno- 
rant of  his  services^  nor  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  per- 
formed them.  His  name  has  been  so  hmg  before  the  public 
that  many  will  learn  with  surprise  that  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
eight j-one,  so  late  as  December,  l^oL  An  appropriate  tribute^ 
has  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  bnither  naturalist  Oe  Can- 
UoUe,  from  which  the  following  facts  of  his  life  are  taken* 

Among  the  witty  and  the  vain  who  formed  Voltaire's  applaud* 
ing  clique  at  Ferney  was  one  who,  though  remarkable  in  his  own 
day  even  in  so  brilliant  an  assemblage  for  his  conversation  and 
acconnplishments  of  society,  would  scarcely  have  been  remem- 
bered but  for  his  more  illustrious  son.  This  was  John  Kuher» 
the  father  of  him  who  is  the  Fathrr  of  Bee-masters  ;  and  Francis 
himself  probably  enjoved  the  honour,  at  whatever  that  may  be 
rated,  of  being  patted  on  the  head  by  the  patriarck  of  Fer- 
ney: for  he  was  a  precocious  and  enthusiastic  child,  and  the 
pride  of  his  father,  who  imparted  to  him  that  love  of  science 
which,  while  it  produced  the  misfortune,  proved  also  the  comfort 
of  his  life.  One  of  his  relations  had  ruined  himself  in  the  searrh 
after  the  philnsopher*s  stone  j  and  he  himself  impaired  Clod's 
greatest  blessing  of  sight  at  tlie  early  age  of  fifteen,  by  the  ardour 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  phil(ts*T|ihical  studies.  His 
father  sent  him  to  Paris  lo  be  under  the  care  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced physicians ;  but  though  his  general  healthy  which  had  also 
given  way,  was  restored  by  the  sensible  prescription  of  rural  life 
and  diet*  the  cataract  baffled  the  sliill  of  the  oculist  Venzeh  and 
he  was  sent  home  with  no  belter  promise  than  that  of  a  confirmed 
and  increasing  blindness,  *  His  eyes,  liowcver,'  says  his  bio- 
grapher De  Candolle,  *  notwithstanding  their  weakness,  had.  be- 
fore bis  departure  and  after  his  return*  met  those  of  Maria  Aim^e 
Lullin,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  syndics  of  the  Swiss  republic. 
They  bad  been  companions  at  the  less^ms  of  the  dancing- master, 
and  such  a  mutual  love  was  cherished  as  the  age  of  seventeen  is 
apt  to  produce/  It  was  far  too  deep  and  too  true  an  affection  to 
run  smooth.  The  father  of  the  girl  naturally  regarded  the  grow- 
ing blindness  of  the  youth  as  destructive  of  all  advancement  in  life, 
and  positively  forbade  his  suit  Meanwhile  poor  Huber  dis- 
sembled his  increasing  infirmity  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  with  a 

*  TranaUted  in  tiie  Kilui.  N.  PliilEi84>plu  Journal  for  April,  1833.  De  Camlolle  lioi 
alin  named  a  geniu  of  BrazllmQ  frees,  in  hi-*  lumouri  Huhfria  tawiita.  It  ihoiiM  liave 
hrvD  s  bee-planf. 
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pardonable  fraud,  spoke  as  though  he  a>uld  really  see*  Tbere 
was  at  least  Iang:uage  enough  m  liis  eyes  for  Maria  Lulhn,  and 
she,  as  resolute  as  her  father,  would  allow  no  subsequent  misfor- 
tune to  quench  the  lig-ht  of  other  and  happier  days.  At  twenty- 
five,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  law  allow  her  to  decide  for  herself, 
and  seven  long  years  was  a  dangerous  trial  for  any  girl's  fortitude, 
beset  with  the  remonstrances  of  her  friends,  and  the  daily  vanish- 
ing hopes  of  restoration  of  sight  to  her  lover.  But  she  was  nobly 
faithful.  She  was  proof  against  all  persecutions  and  persuasions; 
and  when  the  seven  weary  years  were  at  length  over,  she  gave 
her  hand  where  her  heart  had  been  given  long  before — to  him, 
who>  thoogti  her  husband,  could  scarcely  act  the  part  of  her  pro- 
tector. The  youthful  partners  at  the  dancing-academy  naturally 
ripened,  as  our  Scotch  friends  can  best  understand,  inlii  partners 
for  lite.  And  she  became  not  only  Rubers  wife,  but  his  assistant 
in  his  researches ;  she  was  '  eyes  to  the  blind,*  his  reader,  his 
secretary  I  his  observer. 

No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  Ruber  than  to  say  that  he 
was  worthy  of  her.  Re  was  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted  of 
husbands. 

*  Her  voice  was  all  the  blind  man  knew, 
But  that  was  all  in  all  to  him!* 

'  As  long  as  she  lived/  he  used  to  say  in  his  old  age,  *  I  was  not 
sensible  of  the  misfortune  of  being  blind/  And,  alluding  to  her 
small  stature,  he  would  apply  to  her  the  character  of  his  favourite 
bees, 

•  Ingentes  auimos  an  gusto  in  pec  tore  versanti* 
It  was,  we  believe,  this  true  story  that  furnished  the  episode  of 
the  Belmont  family  in  Madame  de  Stael's  '  Delphine.' 

Ruber  was  fortunate  not  only  in  his  wife  but  in  his  servants 
and  children.  Buruens,  who  under  his  tuition  and  direction  made 
the  greater  part  of  his  observations  upon  bees  for  him,  has  this 
due  tribute  paid  him  by  his  master  and  his  friend  : — 

*  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  patience  and  skill  with 
which  Buriiena  has  carried  out  the  expcriracntB  which  1  am  about  to 
describe.  He  has  often  watched  some  of  the  workiug-bees  of  our  hives, 
which  we  had  reason  to  think  fertile,  for  the  space  of  four- and- twenty 
hours  without  distraction,  and  without  taking  rest  or  food,  in  order  to 
surprise  them  at  the  raoment  when  they  In  id  their  eggs.  I  fiec|uetitly 
reproached  myself  for  putting  his  courage  and  his  patience  to  such  a 
trial  ;  hut  he  interested  himself  quite  as  mtich  ^%  I  did  in  the  success 
of  01'/  experiments,  and  he  counted  fatigue  and  phin  as  notlunt^  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  desire  he  felt  to  know  the  results.  If  then  there 
he  any  merit  in  tlie  discoveries,  I  must  share  the  honour  with  him  ;  and 
f  have  great  satisfaction  in  rendering  him  this  act  of  public  justice* 

We 
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We  ^)adlT  ginp  a  plire  to  this  fpeoermis  tt^limoiiT.  becmu 


the  1 


I  wlik&  ire  hxre  se^n  of  Haber  s  worlu  the  nreboe 


which  cqBtontt  it  is  dtoff^ether  omitlet!  :  and  it  is  onij  ri||fat  that 

this  faithful  and  intelli«r»t  man  should  share  whalCTer  of  eftrlfalj 
imixiortalitT  h^on^  to  the  imiDe  of  his  master.  But  the  pn^sent 
remuil  of  such  an  one,  and  we  may  add  of  his  wife  ami  rhildreii. 
who  ecjuallj  shared  in  those  studies  which  serveil  to  alienate  hia 
misfortone.  must  hare  been  found  in  the  answer  o£  a  good  cvin^ 
science  and  the  cheerful  gratitude  of  him  whom  ibey  delisrhlcHl  to 
acrre.  The  whole  group  is  a  delightful  instance  of  what  a  united 
familr  may  achieve  in  *  bearins:  one  another's  burdens/  and  how 
the  greatest  of  all  boddy  misforttmes  may  with  such  assisiance 
become  no  obstacle  in  the  pursuit  even  of  subjects  which  demand 
the  fullest  exertion  of  all  our  faculties.* 

As  to  Huber  himself,  we  took  up  his  book  with  the  not  unreason^ 
able  prejudice  of  not  liking  to  be  led  by  a  *  blind  g^uide/  and  with 
the  common  notion  that  all  his  discoveries  had  been  proveil  the  mere 
work  of  an  imagination  naturally  renderetl  more  lively  by  being: 
severed  from  the  view  of  external  objects.  We  cimfess  ourselves  to 
have  been  entirely  misled.  Like  every  enthusiast  wbt>  ventures  to 
brave  the  prejudices  of  satisfietl  mediocrily  by  the  bold  staletyent 
of  his  discoveries,  he  met  with  atorrenl  of  ridicule  aiad  abuse,  which 
he  hardly  lived  to  see  stemmed  :  but,  as  in  ibe  case  of  Abvssiiiiau 
Bruce,  further  research  is  daily  proving  his  greatest  wonders  to  be 
true.  Though  fancy  must  always  throw  some  little  of  ber  colour- 
ing over  a  subject  such  as  this — for  all  imputation  of  human  molives 
to  such  creatures  must  be  merely  fanciful — yet  Hubcr  s  facts  are 
now  admitted  unchallengetl.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  ibe 
knowledge  that  wax  is  produced  from  honey,  of  the  impiegnJilioii 
of  the  queen- bee,  of  the  existence  of  fertile  wt)rkers«  of  arlifieial 
queens,  of  the  use  of  the  aniennre,  of  the  senses  and  respiration  of 
bees,  and  of  endless  discoveries  in  their  general  economy  and 
management*  Many*  indeed  most,  of  these  things  had  been  sug- 
gested before,  but  Huber »  by  his  earnest  zeal  and  captivating  style, 
achieved  for  bees  what  Scott  has  done  lor  his  native  loclis  and 
mountains- — he  wrote  them  into  notice  and  interest ; — and  be  con- 
firmed or  refuted  by  actual  experiment  the  floating  notions  of  his 
predecessors,  so  that,  though  not  positively  the  first  originat*)r  of 
the  doctrines  that  are  generally  referred  hi  him,  and  though  suc- 
ceeding ages  will  doubtless  qnestion  and  improve  upon  liis  tlieoriea, 
Huber 's  name  will  ever  remain  in  bee-knowledjsfe — what  ih.it  of 


*  Ab  tbere  is  &  tose  without  a  thorn,  so  is  tli<?re  a  bee  withotit  a  itiiig.  Capt,  lijwif 
Hall  discovered  llieso  m  the  neifrhbourhood  of  Tampiw* ;  juid  U  wus  one  of  the  highest 
dMnpUmeiitci,  and  at  the  ssime  lime  gratjlicatlons,  that  Hidn?r  evor  rfcened,  wht^n  Fro-* 
r«Mor  Prevoat  iirocurod  aud  sent  to  him  a  hive  of  thia  ipecirjiQ  his  old  age. 

Bftcon 


Bacon  is  in  indnclive  philosoplij— and  Newton  in  science — and 

Watt  in  steam.* 

Dr.  Be  van's  may  be  mnsidered  the  standard  work  on  our  do- 
mestic bee.  He  has  e.\hauslcd  every  source  of  information  on 
the  subject,  whether  from  old  writers  or  living  authorities.  We 
sometiiTies  perhaps  wish  that  he  had  been  less  chary  of  his  own 
observations,  for  he  seems  often  to  have  allowed  ihem  to  give 
place  to  quotations  from  t>lher  authors.  A  glance  at  his  *  table 
of  contents*  will  show  the  varied  subjects  into  which  his  inquiries 
branch  out,  and  no  where  will  the  bee-master  find  more  pleasing 
or  satisfactory  information. 

Bees  have  obtained  little  notice  from  the  British  legislature. 
In  France  and  other  continental  kingdoms  remission  of  taxes  has 
sometimes  Vjeen  made  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hives  kept 
by  the  peasant.  The  English  common -law  on  the  subject  is  also 
very  indefinite.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that,  if  you  keep 
up  rintjimj^  and  are  in  sight  of  your  bees,  you  m-dy  legally  follow 
them  into  your  neighbour's  grounds,  or  that  it  is  unlawful  to  keep 
an  empty  hive  in  your  garden.  Good  neighbtmrship,  however, 
should  prove  stronger  in  both  these  cases  than  any  defects  or 
bonds  of  !aw\  They  almost  come  under  the  enactments  of  the 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Prevention  Act,  but  not  quite  ;  indeed*  it 
would  be  a  very  nice  question  for  our  courts,  whether  they  are 
domesticated  animals  or  frr<E  naiuree. 

The  following  story  will  perhaps  settle  the  question  of  Tithe- 
bees  without  the  aid  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  that  of  an  ancient 
gentleman  whose  parish  priest  insisted  on  having  the  tenth  swarm. 
After  much  debate— 

*'*  It  shall  be  done,"  quoth  the  gentleman.  It  fortuned  within  two 
dales  the  gcutleraiin  had  a  great  awarrae,  the  which  he  put  into  a  hive, 
and  toward  night  carried  them  home  to  the  parson *s  house;  the  parson, 
with  his  wife  aud  famihe,  he  found  at  eupper  in  a  faire  hall;  the 
gentleman  saluted  them,  and  told  the  parson  he  had  brought  him  some 
bees.     **  L  mary/*  quoth  the  parson,  ''  this  is  neighbourly  done ;  I  pray 

*  We  can  iierer  rtacl  any  accauiitof  Hubnr  without  roflectiujj,  wilb  regret, how  mnch 
kiA  lot  would  have  been  lightened,  especially  afl«?r  bii  M^i&'s  death,  had  he  lived  to 
witneu  Che  blessed  inventiuii  of  BooAs  for  thi  Btind.  It  woa  made  in  France  ihartJjr 
before  the  Revolution ;  aud  down  to  a  very  recent  j>ertt>d  our  llliud  AayluTtu  derived 
their  supplies  from  Pari«i,  where  sieveral  book«  of  the  English  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book 
were  executed  lu  raietcd  leUera  with  very  fair  ikiU  and  e0ect.  But  in  our  country, 
within  the  lajit  two  or  three  yearv^  one  of  a  rarely  gifted  brotherhood,  Mr.  Henry  Frere, 
of  Pueta'  Comer.  Westminster,  has  diicovered  a  new  method  of  raising  the  ituprev, 
which  olttioet  rir&lft  m  merit  tlic  original  invention.  We  bave  before  us  part  of  the 
Scriptures  done  in  tblt  new  «tyle — the  page  a  beatitiful  to  look  at^and  we  ktiow^ 
through  the  experience  of  an  afllieted  friend,  how  vastly  more  legible  it  is  to  a  blind 
perto«i*t  finger  than  the  best  done  in  the  obi  way — aUo  bow  ranch  more  durable  it 
lU  We  tnist  tliii  note  may  serve  to  fix  tlie  attenli<>ri  of  benevolent  persons  on  this 
happy  norelty I  and  so  further  the  adoption  of  it»  until  the  whole  Bible  at  least  sluill 
d^  M  made  acoeviblff  to  the  private^  the  lolitary  study  of  the  bli^d. 
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you  cirry  them  into  my  garden."  *'  Nay,  by  troth,*'  quoth  the  genUe- 
Buui,  "  I  will  leave  them  even  here,"  With  that  he  gave  the  hive  a  knock 
agTunst  the  ground,  and  all  the  bees  fell  nut :  some  Bfuag  the  piiraon, 
wme  stung  his  wife, and  some  hia  children  nnd  family;  itnd  out  they  ran 
Bs  fast  as  they  could  shift  into  a  chamber,  and  well  was  he  who  cuuld 
mike  shift  for  himself,  leaving  their  meate  cold  upon  the  table  in  the 
halt  The  gentleman  went  home,  carrying  his  cmptie  hive  with  him.' 
—See  Cotton^  p.  102. 

'The  bee/  says  ^n  old  writer.  *  is  but  a  year's  bird  with  some  ad- 
vantage/ Those  *  hatched/  as  Evelyn  wo  aid  say,  in  May  die  before 
the  end  of  the  following  year.  Dr.  Bevan  indeed  gives  only  an  ave- 
rage of  six  months  to  the  worker,  and  four  to  the  drone.  We  think 
that  he  cuts  the  life  of  the  worker  too  short,  as  no  doubt  s^^me 
last  till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  If  his  account  were  cor- 
rect, the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  by  stiiiing  would  not  be  so  great  a 
)os»  as  it  would  at  first  appear.  But  their  use  the  second  year 
is  Dol  so  mncb  for  gathering"  honey  as  dtv  tending  and  nursing  the 
youn^.  The  queen- bee,  though  she  does  not  *live  for  ever/  has 
cert:iiniy  been  known  to  last  to  a  third  or  even  ftmrth  summer  : 
one  writer  makes  the  remark  on  her — which  has  often  been  ap- 
plied to  donkeys  and  postboys- — that  he  never  saw  a  dead  one ; 
but  others,  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Bagster  among  the  number,  have 
disproved  the  assertion  that  the  Queen  *  never  dies/  by  being 
fortnnate — or  unfortunate  enough — to  have  handled  a  royal  car- 
case; and,  since  we  commenced  writing  on  this  subject,  one  has 
kindly  been  fcirwarded  to  us  by  the  post.  The  duration  of  a  bee- 
colony  is  of  course  a  very  different  thing  to  the  life  of  an  indivi- 
dual bee,  though  they  seem,  by  the  ancients  especially,  often  to 
have  been  confounded.  Columella  assigns  ten  years  as  the 
utmost  limit  to  a  hive ;  and  though  instances  are  brought  lV*rward 
of  a  longer  period,  naturalists  seem  to  be  agreed  that  this  wouhl 
be  the  ordinary  termination  of  a  hive  left  to  itself.*  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  its  falling  away  is  that  the  bees,  in  everything  else  so 
neat  and  cleiinly,  neglect  to  clear  out  the  exuviae  of  the  grub — the 
silken  cocoon  that  it  spins  and  casts^ — from  the  brood-cells,  till, 

'  the  off-castings  of  successive  generations  choking  them  up  and  ren- 
dering them  useless,  the  rare  at  length  degenerates  and  becomef 
extinct.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  practice  of  cutting  away 
yearly,  in  those  stocks  which  we  wish  to  preserve,  some  portions 
of  the  old  comb,  which  the  bees  will  continuaily  restore  with  fresh 
masonry   tdl,    like   the  ship    Argo,    it  retains   it  original    form 

IwitboQi  an  inch  of  its  origind  materiaL     Cases,  however,  are 


*  Vifgil  eofifiden  tine  esiitcnce  of  a,  l>ee  seven  yeais — 

*  Nc^ue  enim  plus  HeptimLi  ducitur 
li — 

*  Hum  genus  immortals  maiiet,'  &c 
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stated   of  the  same   colony  lasting  many  years.      Delia   Rocca 

speaks  of  liives  in  Syria  continuinff  ihnmgh  forty  or  fifty  sum- 
mers;  ami  Dotler  relates  a  story,  of  the  year  1520,  that 

*  When  Ludovicus  Vives  was  gent  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  Oxford^  th< 
to  be  Public  Profess*:>r  of  Rhetoric,  being  placed  in  the  College  oi 
Bees,*  he  wag  welcomed  thither  by  a  swarm  of  hees ;  which  sweetest 
creatures^,  to  s«ignify  the  incomparable  sweetness  of  his  eloqnence,  settled 
themselves  over  bis  heiid,  under  the  leads  of  his  Btudy,  where  they  hate 
continued  above  100  years;' 

and  they  ever  went  by  the  name  of  Vives*  Bees. 

'  In  the  year  1630  the  leads  over  Vives'  study,  being  decayed,  were 
taken  up  and  new  cast ;  by  which  occasion  the  stall  was  taken,  and  with 
it  an  incredible  mass  of  honey.  But  the  bees,  as  presaging  their  in- 
tended and  imminent  destruction  {whereas  they  were  never  known  to 
swarm  before),  did  that  spring  (to  preserve  their  famous  kind)  send 
down  a  fair  swarm  into  the  President's  garden.  The  which  in  the  year 
lfi33  yielded  two  swarms ;  one  whereof  pitched  in  the  garden  for  the 
President ;  the  other  they  sent  up  as  a  new  coluny  into  their  old  habita- 
tioUj  there  to  continue  the  memory  of  this  **  Mellifluous  Doctor,'*  as  the 
University  styled  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal.  How  sweetly  did 
all  things  then  concord,  when  in  this  neat  /itftrfiioi',  newly  consecrated 
to  the  Muses,  the  Muses'  sweetest  favourite  was  thus  honoured  by  the 
Muses'  birds  \ ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  period  which  nature  or  man  allots  to  the 
life  of  the  queen  and  the  worker,  there  is  one  sad  inhabitant  of 
the  hive  who  is  seldtnn  allowed,  even  by  his  own  species,  to  bring 
his  dreary  autumn  to  a  natural  close.  About  the  middle  of 
Aug^ust,  the  awful  *  massacre  of  the  innocents/  the  killing  of  the 
drones*  begins.  ''After  which  time/  as  Butler  has  it,  'these 
Amazonian  dames  begin  to  wax  weary  of  their  mates,  and  to  like 
their  room  better  than  their  company.  When  there  is  no  use  of 
them,  there  will  be  no  rcMim  fur  them.  Fur  albeit,  generally 
amon^  all  creatures,  the  males  as  most  worthy  do  master  the 
females,  yet  in  these  the  females  have  the  pre-emmence,  and  by  ihe 
grammarians'  leave,  the  feminine  gender  is  more  worthy  than  the 
masculine/  There  is  somelhin^j  unavoitlably  Imlicrous  in  the 
distresses  of  these  poi:>r  Jerry  Sneaks.  Having  lived  in  a  land  of 
milk  and  honey  all  the  summer  long*  partaken  of  the  best  of 
eierythin^,  without  even  stirring-  a  foot  towards  it,  etxldled  and 
coaxed,  and  so  completely  'spoilt/  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing', 
who  ran  see  them  *  taken  by  the  hind  legs  and  ihrowii  down-stairs' 
with  a  heap  of  workers  on   the  top  of  them — their  vain  struggles 


\ 


•  So  called,  says  Butler^  by  the  fouuder  in  \U  statutes  x  Corpui  Christi  College  tt 
meant.  There  ii  a  letter  nf  Grosmua  to  Jobn  Claytrnnid,  the  firet  President,  aildreiaAi 
J,  C,  CoUrgii  dpum  Pnwidf.     Wc  dare  not  ask  wbeth^^  ibe  colony  is  yet  extant. 
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to  return — their  sly  attempts  to  creep  in  stealthily — their  discon* 
solate  resignntiou  at  tlie  last — without  thinking  it  a  jusl  retributioii 
for  the  past  years  of  a  pampered  and  unprofitable  life  ?  And  yet 
there  is  minfjled  with  this  feelings  a  tleorree  of  pity  for  these 
'melancholy  Jaquesos'  thrown  aside  (wc  mix  our  characters  as  in 
a  masquerade)  by  the  imperious  and  unretentino:  C^atherine  of  the 
hive.  *  At  first,  not  quite  forj^etling  their  old  lamibarity.  they 
gently  give  them  Tom  Drum\s  entertainment :  they  that  will  not 
take  that  for  a  warniiipf,  but  presume  to  force  in  aa^ain  among 
them,  arc  more  shrewdly  handled.  Voti  may  sometimes  see  a 
handful  or  two  before  a  hive  which  they  had  killed  within;  but 
the  greatest  part  fly  away  and  die  abroad.*  We  need  not  name 
the  author  we  are  quoting,  who,  fearful  lest  womankind  should 
take  this  Danaid  character  for  tlieir  example,  procee<ls :  'But 
let  not  nimble-ton^ued  sophisters  gather  a  false  conclusion  from 
these  true  premises,  that  they,  by  the  example  of  these,  may  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  like  superiority :  tor  er  pnriiculan  non 
est  iytlogixfire ;  and  He  that  mfide  these  to  command  their  males, 
commanded  them  to  be  commandetK  But  if  they  would  fain  have 
it  so,  let  them  first  imitate  their  singular  virtues,  llieir  continual 
industry  in  gathering,  their  diligent  watchfulness  in  keeping,  their 
temperance,  chastity,  cleanliness,  and  discreet  economy,  &c,  f 
and  so  he  sums  up  all  womanly  virtues  from  this  little  type  as  if  he 
beheved  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  described  by  Simonides — 
not  him  of  Cos — in  his  Iambics,  We  give  the  translation  as  we 
find  it  in  No.  209  of  the  '  Sj>ectator : — • 

'  The  tenth  and  kst  species  of  women  were  made  out  of  a  bee ;  nud 
happy  is  the  man  who  gets  such  an  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altogether 
faultless  and  imblameable.  Her  family  tiourishes  and  impruves  by  her 
good  management.  She  loves  her  husband  and  is  beloved  by  him. 
She  brings  him  a  race  of  heautifid  and  virtuous  children.  She  distin- 
H^^uishea  herself"  among  her  sex.  She  is  surrounded  with  graces.  She 
never  sits  among  tlie  loose  tribe  of  women,  nor  passes  away  her  time 
niih  them  in  wanton  discourses,  i?he  is  full  of  virtue  and  prudcace, 
and  is  the  best  wife  that  Jupiter  can  bestow  on  man/ 

What  can  we  do  better  than  wish  that  all  good  bee-masters  may 
meet  with  a  bee- wife  ! 

We  very  much  question  the  utility  of  the  common  *  moralities  ' 
drawn  from  the  industry  and  prudence  of  the  bee.  Storing  anfJ 
hoarding  are  rather  the  corse  than  the  requirement  of  our  ordi-  , 
nary  nature ;  and  few,  except  the  very  young  and  the  very  poor, 
require  to  have  this  sermon  impressed  upon  them.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that,  had  Almighty  Wisdom  intended 
this  lo  be  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  works  of 
His  creatures^    we  should   have  been  refened  in  His  rc\'ealed 
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word  to  the  housewifery  of  this  insect  '  fowl  of  the  air/  rather 
than  to  the  ravens  ^  which  have  neither  storehouse  nor  ham.' 

Yet  the  thrifty  bee  is  never  once  set  hefore  us  as  a  pattern  io 
the  Bible.  The  Wise  King  indeerJ^  who  *  spake  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowls»  and  of  creeping:  things,  and  of  fishes/  has  referred  the 
j&lupr^ard  and  the  distrustfyl  to  the  early  hours,  and  the  '  working 
whilp  it  is  yet  day/  and  the  guideless  security  of  the  Ant,  but  we 
see  notliing  in  his  words  which  necessarily  imply  approbation  of 
that  an:ti()us  carefulness  for  the  morrow,  which  we  arc  elsewhere 
expressly  told  to  shun,  and  which  is  htit  too  often  the  mask  of  real 
covetousoess  of  heart.  And  we  believe  this  the  more,  because  the 
Ant,  though  it  wisely  provides  for  its  daily  bread,  dQi-^  not  lay  Uj> 
the  winter  store  wherewith  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day. 

We  know  that,  in  saying  this,  we  are  flying  into  the  uplLfleU 
jByes  of  careful  mothers  and  bachelor  uncles,  who  time  out  of 
mind  have  quoted,  as  it  baa  been  quoted  to  them,  the  busy  bee  as 
the  sure  exemplar  of  worldly  prudence  and  prosperity;  but  we 
think  lhatA\e  can  show  them  a  more  excellent  way  even  for  earthly 
honour,  if  they,  as  Christ's  servants,  will  contciiL  themselves  with 
those  types  in  the  natuial  world  which  He  himself  has  given 
them,  and  learn  that  quiet  security,  and  trustful  contcutcdness, 
and  ready  obedience,  an*!  active  labour  for  the  present  houTj 
w^hich  He  has  severally  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  liltes,  the  ravens^ 
the  sheep,  and  the  emmets,  rather  than  seek  elsewhere  for  an 
emblem  of  that  over-curious  forecasting  for  the  future,  which, 
whether  in  things  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  phiinly  discouraged  in 
the  word  of  God — those  laws  and  judgments  of  the  Lord  which 
are  sweeter  thitn  the  honmj  and  the  honeycomb,  and  in  the  keeping 
of  which  *  there  is  great  reward/ 

*  Take  tliat ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  ngel* 

Not  but  that  the  Bee  aRbrds  us  a  moral,  though  it  be  not  ll 
which  worldly  wisdom  commonly  assigns  to  it.  We  have  in  the 
first  place  a  direct  cause  for  lb  auk  fulness  in  the  delicate  food  with 
which  it  supplies  us,  'The  Bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly;  but 
her  fruit  is  ihe  chief  of  sweet  things'  {Ecdes,  xi,  3)  ;  and  the 
Almighty  has,  in  many  senses,  and  in  no  common  caaeSj  supplied 
the  houseless  and  the  wanderer  with  *  wilil  honey*  and  *a  piece 
of  hnneycomb,'  and* 'honey  out  of  the  stony  rock;*  and  '  n  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  has  been  from  the  first  the  type  of 
another  and  a  better  country.  And  the  little  hnney-maker  is  itself 
indeed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  proofs  of  the  goodness  and 
power  of  God.  That  within  so  small  a  body  should  be  contained 
apparatus  for  converting  the  'virtuous  sweets'  whicli  it  coUectg 
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into  one  Itind  of  nourishment  for  itself— anotlior  for  the  common 
brood,  a  third  for  the  royal — glue  for  its  carpentry — wax  for  its 
cells^ — poison  for  its  enemies — honey  for  its  master — with  a  pro- 
boseis  almost  as  long  as  the  body  itself,  microscopic  in  its  several 
f^tlM,  telescopic  in  its  mode  of  action— with  a  stin^  so  infinitely 
riiarp,  that,  were  it  niag-nified  by  the  same  ^lass  which  makes  a 
needle's  point  seem  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  it  would  yet  itself  be  in* 
fiiible^  and  this  too  a  hollow  tube — that  all  these  varied  operations 

id  contrivances  should  be  enclosed  within  half  an  inch  of  length 

id  two  grains  of  matter,  while  in  the  same  'small  room*  the 
Ur^e  heart '  of  at  least  thirty*  distinct  instincts  is  contained — is 
turelj  enongh  to  crush  all  thou^rhts  of  atheism  and  materialism, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  tw^elve  heavy  volumes  of  Bridgewater 
Treatises* 

But  we  must  hasten  to  end  this  t«To  long  paper.  Its  readers 
rally  will  be  above  that  class  to  whom  profit,  immediate  or 
lOto,  from  bee-keeping  can  be  of  any  serious  moment — though 

[\eed  the  profit   Ucs  in  saving  the   bees,  not  in  killing  them. 

ut    many  prejudices  have  to  be   done  away,  and  greater  rare 

!3towed,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  their  habits  acquired,  bnfore 
murdering  system  can  be  eradicated  from  the  jxior.  It  is 
the  higher  classes  to  set  the  example  by  presents  of  cheap 

d   simple  but   better-constructed  hives — by   personal    interest 

ken  in  their  bee-mamigement — by  supplying  them  with  the 
t-written  booksf  on  the  subject — above  alb  by  adopting  the 

erciful  system  in  their  own  gardens,  and  intrusting  their  hives 
the  especial  care  of  one  of  the  under -gardeners  ♦  wliose  office 

ibotild  be,  not  only  to  diligently  tend  and  watch  his  master's 
stockt  bill  also  to  instruct  the  neighbouring  o>ttagers  in  the 
roost  improved  management.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan 
to  attach  a  stall  of  bees  to  the  south  wall  of  a  gardener's  cot- 
tage or  lodge,  with  a  glass  side  towards  the  interior,  so  that  the 
operations  of  the  bees  might  be  watched  from  within.  The 
custom  of  placing  them  witliin  an  arched  recess  in  the  wall  of  the 
house  was  one  of  old  Rome,  and  is  still  observed  in  some  coun- 
tries. We  look  upon  this  as  a  verj'  pretty  suggestion  for  a  fancy 
collage  in  any  style  of  architecture*  Perhaps  the  directors  of  our 
normal  schools  would  find  no  belter  way  of  teaching  their  pupil- 
schoolmasters  how  to  benefit  and  gain  an  influence  among  the 
parenU  of  the  children  they  w^ill  have  to  instruct,  than  to  put  them 
in  the  proper  way  of  making  and  managing  the  new  kinds  of 
fottrige- hives,  of  taking  honey*  joining  stocks,  and  hybernating  the 
\h-cs.     We  spoke  in  a  late  article  of  Gardening  being  a  common 

•  Kirbjr  aod  Spciicf.    Intrtnl*  to  Ent,  ii,  501, 
t  Lef  no  (Jiie  be  mialed  by  the  title  af  Mr.  Smith'*  hook,  wbich  a4rocfttw  all  tlic 
•tfocitiet  of  the  old  mtem. 
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ground  for  the  rich  and  poor.     We  wotild  mark  this  tlifference 

Willi  regard  to  Bees,  that  we  consider  tliein  especially  the  *  Poor 
man's  stock.*  No  weaUhy  man  shouirl  keep  large  colonies  of 
them  for  profit,  in  a  nci^hbourhfKHl  where  there  are  cottCLgeni 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advanta«:e.  A  hive  or  two  in  tkm 
garden — good  oid-fashionetl  straw-hives—for  the  sake  of  their 
pleasiii*^  appearance  m\d  kindly  associations,  and  for  the  gocxl  of 
the  flowers  — is  only  what  every  gentleman  would  tleli^ht  to  have; 
or,  if  he  has  time  to  devote  to  their  history,  an  ohservatory-hw» 
for  study  and  experiment ;  hul  beyond  this  we  think  he  should 
not  ^o, — else  he  is  ccrtaioh  nibbing  his  poorer  neighbours.  The 
gentleman-hee-master,  like  the  gentleman- fanner,  should  only 
keep  slock  enough  for  encouragement  and  experiment,  and  leav^ 
the  practical  and  the  prrjfitable  to  the  cottagrr  and  the  tenant. 
But  the  squire's  hive  and  implements  should  be  of  the  best  con- 
struction, for  example's  sake ;  and,  keep  he  bees  or  befists,  he 
should  be  'a  merciful  man'  to  them.  And  surely  the  feeling 
jnin*l  will  pause  a  little  at  the  destruction  of  a  whole  nation — the 
ttemcfrliiion  of  a  whole  city,  with  all  its  buildings,  streets  and 
tlioroua:hfares,  its  palaces,  its  Queen,  and  all !  What  an  earth* 
ijuake  to  tfiein  must  be  the  moving  of  the  hive  I  What  a  tempest 
of  iire  and  brimstone  must  the  deadly  fumes  appear  1  All  their 
instincts,  their  senses,  their  habits  plead  for  them  to  our  Aww«n/<y,; 
and,  even  if  we  allege  their  sting  against  them,  they  may  reply 
with  scarcely  an  alteration  in  the  Jew's  words — '  Hath  not  a  Bee 
eyes?  hath  not  a  Bee  organs*  dimensions,  senses,  afTectionSi 
passions?  feil  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  sanic  weajions, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  wai^med 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summerj  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  pot  laugh? 
if  you  poijfon  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  atid  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  ?  ff  we  are  like  you  in  thv  re,d,  we  wi/l  resemble  yon 
in  that:* 

*  Tile  fiiljjecU  of  hylvniatiiig  ljf«i  itml  of  jnliii[ig  i^rarnw  mv  eo  very  impoj-Unt  in 
gCKMl  Ijer-kepfMTig^,  (hot,  heinjj  ctiiideclt'd  ii^jth  mw  aiiotUer,  we  mmt  aajr  a  worti,  though 
14  short  one,  ujioii  them.  ThotigU  the  opjiositt^  opiniiiii  Imi  been  stoutly  maiTitaiueil, 
il  iH  now  gfriemllf  admittM  tliat  a  unitecl  stock  ^loes  not  consutne  so  nnirJj  hotiey  iti 
the  winter  oa  the  tiro  swarmi  nepanttely  WQuld  hRV e  Hoti**.  Itut  in  ordttr  to  mv«  tfie 
con«uniptton  of  bouey  at  Hm  titnp.  the  bee*  must  l>e  kept  ha  torpul  af  p«)s^ible,  iirid 
thU  \K  best  doi»e  by  pluchig  tlictii  in  a  cold,  dark,  lint  dry  room.  If  you  tiave  not  thia 
ponvetiience,  move  the  door*  from  the  north  of  your  bee-houfe  to  the  south,  so  that  th** 
winJcr  fitiriH,  being  prevented  from  ibitiiug  ou  the  entrance  lidt?,  will  not  enUven  and 
draw  nut  the  be«fi  wlieii  tlie  snow  it  on  the  grcMiind.  This  mo«t  faliil  circutUHtance  it  is 
nio^t  ewential  to  guiLrd  against.  However,  ibe  most  gcneml  and  the  pborteitt  rule  i*i 
seiid  yonrlicesofr  ta  ileep  in  good  condition  in  the  aultimn  iLt.  tnpply  ihetti  with 
pjtoity  of  fuotl  tlien),  for  all  hylHTnating  auimali  are  fat  at  rht^  beginning  of  their  tof- 
pidiiT,  and  it  i*  fat  people  who  faJl  fantest  to  sleep  after  dinner — keep  them  turpid,  by 
even  coolness  and  drjiieAi,  hb  long  ns  you  cmi.  No  bee^miiitor  will  e?«  be  succ€*sfnl 
who  finei  not  take  iitiiiis  of  iome  «ort  to  effect  these  ohiecta. 
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We  said,  if  any  man  would  keep  bees,  he  must  make  them  his 
friends; — nay,  that  is  a  cold  word — he  must  love  them.  De 
Gelien  makes  the  remark, — which  we  have  heard  before  of  figs,  and 
elires,  and  medlars,  and  truiBes,  or  of  an  equivocal  dish  recom- 
aKnded  by  a  host, — that  you  must  either  like  them  very  much  or 
not  at  all.  *  Beattcovp  de  gens  aiment  les  abeilles :  je  nai  vu 
permmne  qui  les  cuma  mediocrement ;  on  se  passionne  pour  elles  /' 
It  was  this  love  we  suppose  that  led  Mahomet  to  make  an  exccp* 
tim  in  their  favour  when  all  other  flies  were  condemned ; — that 
made  Napoleon,  who  laughed  at  the  English  as  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, select  this  emblem  of  industry,  in  place  of  the  idle  lily, 

*  That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour.* 
And  Urban  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  adopted  them  as  the  device 
on  their  coat  of  arms;  and  Camdeo,  the  Cupid  of  Budhism, 
strung  his  bow  with  bees!  The  Athenians  ranked  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bee  among  their  great  national  blessings,  tracing 
it  up  to  Cecrops,  '  the  friend  of  man,' — the  Attic  Alfred ;  and 
such  regard  is  still  paid  to  them  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
England,  that  no  death,  or  birth,  or  marriage  takes  place  in  the; 
family  without  its  being  communicated  to  the  bees,  whose  hive  is 
covered  in  the  first  case  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  in  the  two 
latter  with  red.  The  10th  of  August  is  considered  their  day  of 
Jubilee,  and  those  who  are  seen  working  on  that  day  arc  called 
Qfoakers.  Omens  were  wont  to  be  taken  from  their  swarming ; 
and  theii"  settling  cm  the  months  of  Plato  and  Pindar  was  taken 
as  a  sure  presage  of  the  sweetness  of  their  future  eloquence  and 
poetry ;  though  these  legends  are  somewhat  spoiled,  by  the  same; 
er^Dt  being  related  of  the  infancy  of  Lucan  and  of  St.  Ambrose, 
called^  as  was  Vives  afterwards,  the  Mellifluous  Doctor.  We  all 
know  of  Nestor's  '  honeyed'  words,  and  Xenophon, '  cujus  sermo 
est  melle  dulcior.'  Bees  have  not  only  dispersed  a  mob,  but  de- 
feated an  Amurath  with  bis  Janissaries;*  but  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  in  a  sketch  like  this  to  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a 
full  account  of  their  many  honours  and  achievements,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  instinct  displayed  by  them  in  every  operation  of  their 
manifold  works.  Our  object  in  these  remarks  has  been  rather  to 
stimulate  the  novice  in  this  subject  than  to  give  any  complete  his- 
tory of  their  habits,  or  to  put  forth  any  new  discovery  or  system 
of  our  own.     We  have  introduced  our  little  friends  with  our  best 

*  The  Abb^  della  Rocca  relates  that, '  when  Amurath,  the  Turkish  emperor,  during 
ft.  cerUia  tiege,  had  battered  down  part  of  the  wall,  and  was  about  to  take  the 
town  bj  asAult,  be  found  the  breach  defended  by  bees,  many  hives  of  which  the  inha- 
intantt  had  stationed  on  the  ruins.  The  Jauissariei,  although  the  bravest  soldiers  in 
^  Ottoman  empire,  dunt  not  encounter  this  formidable  line  of  defence,  and  refused 
toadrance.* 
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grace,  and  must  leave  them  now  to  make  the  beit  of  their 
with  our  readers. 

*  So  work  the  Honey  Bees : 

C  rent  urea  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 

The  liTl  of  order  io  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king,  and  oflicers  of  sorU : 

Where  sume,  like  magbtrates,  correct  at  home ; 

Others,  like  mcrchanta,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 

Others,  like  eoldiers,  armed  in  iheir  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  suramer^s  velvet  buds; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  lent  royal  of  ihcir  emperor  : 

Who,  husied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

Tlic  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  bis  surly  hum. 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazv  vawning  drone.* 

Hemy  T.  a,  1,8.  2. 

Who  would  nut  affirm,  from  this  and  otbcr  incidental  allusions^ 
lluit  Shakspeare  had  a  hive  of  his  own  ?  Dr,  Bo  wring  has  only 
been  able  to  discover  in  them  *  g'allerles  of  art  and  schools  of  in- 
dustry, and  ]irofessors  teaching  eloquent  lessons  ;*  perhaps  our 
friend  menus  Mcclianics*  Institutes^  and  travelling  lecturers. 
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COULD  the  shade  of  a  great-^randmothcr  be  recalled  to 
earth,  we  can  imagine  no  object  in  this  age  of  wonders  so 
likely  t*»  astonish  her  venerable  mind  as  her  little  descendants' 
abundance  of  books.  In  her  days  children  were  not  luoked  upon 
as  reading  beings :  the  key  of  the  little  glass-fronted  bookcase 
was  as  carefully  kept  from  them  as  that  of  the  sweetmeat- 
cupboard* 
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cvpboard.  Free  access  to  books  was  considered  of  very  ques- 
tionable  benefit  to  a  young  mind^  and  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
eyesight;  for  it  is  an  amusing  fact  that  in  those  days  of  curious 
needlework,  the  ancient  samples  of  which  make  us  equally 
admire  our  grandmothers*  patience  and  pity  their  eyes,  a  con- 
sideration for  that  organ  should  have  been  made  one  of  the 
principal  excuses  for  denying  a  child  the  pleasure  of  reading. 
Certain  it  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  scanty  portion  of  elementary 
books  was  laid  aside  for  the  day  most  children  did  not  read  at  all, 
while  those  who  had  intellectual  desires  cultivated  their  minds 
almost  by  stealth ;  and  the  little  girl  of  nearly  a  centurj  ago,  who 
thirsted  for  knowledge  above  her  fellows,  has  been  known  to  hide 
a  new  book  in  her  capacious  pocket,  and  read  it  through  the 
pocket-hole !  Nor  were  her  stolen  pleasures  such  as  most  modem 
parents  would  have  cared,  or  perhaps  even  permitted,  their  chil- 
dren to  share.  Between  the  formalities  of  real  life  and  the  ex- 
aggerations of  fiction  there  was  little  alternative, — from  the  fairy 
tales  and  marvellous  histories,  terminating  in  the  old  version  of 
the  '  Arabian  Nights,' — the  few  wonderful  voyages  and  adventures 
centering  in  '  Robinson  Crusoe,* — and  the  little  tales  of  a  moral 
tendency,  generally  the  histories  of  some  little  paragon  of  good- 
ness^ or  monster  of  naughtiness,  whose  dispositions  were  at  once 
comprehensively  announced  in  their  patronymics, — between  such 
works  as  these,  and  that  better  class  to  which  the  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field' and  papers  of  the  *  Spectator'  might  be  considered  as  intro- 
ductory, there  was  a  wide  gap.  No  wonder,  then,  with  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  changes  in  education,  which  marked  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  that  the  age  soon  began  to  demand 
something  more  and  something  better.  The  only  real  question  is, 
whether  the  improvement  in  children's  books  has  been  equally  in 
quality  as  in  quantity,  and  whether  a  better  understanding  of  a 
child's  real  capacities  for  instruction,  edification,  and  amusement 
has  kept  pace  with  the  varied  and  additional  modes  of  addressing 
them. 

The  first  changes  in  a  juvenile  library  were  no  less  in  what 
are  termed  school-books  than  in  those  of  a  lighter  description. 
Parents  and  teachers  had  discovered  that  not  only  the  system  of 
education  might  be  simplified  and  its  stores  increased,  but  that 
the  love  of  reading  which  showed  itself  in  many  a  child's  leisure 
hours  might  be  made  the  handle  for  turning  various  little  mills  of 
indirect  acquirement.  What,  in  short,  they  themselves  had  groaned 
under  or  longed  for  in  their  own  young  days,  they  now  sought 
to  amend  or  supply  for  their  children.  To  aid  the  former,  much 
of  the  monotonous  repetition  of  spelling-book,  dictionary,  and 
gnunmar,  in  which  chUdren's  minds  had  been  kept,  as  it  were, 

only 
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*r  st0wage>  was  repealed ;  while  to  effect  the  latter  many  €»• 
cell  cut  antl  bi^hly-pfted  iiiflividiials  of  bolh  scses  stepped  forward 
and  presented  works,  some  of  whicli  oufjht  ever  to  maintain  their 
places  in  the  hands  of  childhood.  Besides  original  works  of  ^reat 
merit,  our  jonng  people  were  furnished  with  extracts  and  com- 
pilations from  the  hcst  classic  and  old  English  writers,  and  with 
abridgements  from  the  first  standard  milhors,  while  much  of  I  he 
decorous  and  respectful  tone  of  the  old-fashioned  school  was  pre- 
serve* 1,  nnd  the  comparative  ahundauce  with  which  they  were 
surrounded  was  not  such  as  to  make  children  indiflercnt  to  its 
advantages,  •<! 

Nevertheless  we  need  hardly  look  beyond  a  child's  book- shelf 
to  he  remiodctl  that  there  is  nothing  in  ihe  world  which  requires 
so  much  caution  as  reform.  In  their  glee  at  detecting  the  errors 
uf  a  past  age,  these  writers  did  not  a\"ail  themselves  of  all  its 
wisdom.  Because  their  predecessors  liad  appealed  almost  cx^ 
clusively,  and  sometimes  most  perniciously,  to  the  imaginatioo,  ■ 
the  real  intention  of  this  faculty  was  now  disregarded  ;  the  mar-  I 
vcllous  and  the  romantic^  even  when  free  from  all  impurity ♦  was 
condenmcd  by  some  as  useless,  by  others  as  taUe ;  and  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  change  of  system  mny  be  charac- 
terised as  the  predominance  of  a  more  direct  moral  teaching,  aiwl 
the  studious  assumplion  of  ti'uthaud  nature  in  which  it  wasdutheti 
This  sounds  k*i  desirable  and  right,  tliat  nnv  argument  as  to  the 
entire  expediency  of  its  application  may  avc.m  wursc  than  para- 
doxical ;  but,  as  Lord  Baion  says,  *  Works  of  imagination  hurt 
not  a  child :  taking  them  at  the  worst,  it  is  not  the  lie  that 
jmsseth  through  the  mindj,  but  the  lie  that  siuketh  in,  and  settleih 
in  it,  which  doth  the  hurt ;'  aiidit  may  lie  justly  questioned  whether, 
in  banishing  the  world  of  fiction,  and  ad  van  ting  one  of  reality  in 
iu  place,  we  have  not  sometimes  dismissed  a  protector,  and  in- 
troduced an  enemy,  llie  more  we  aim  at  reality  in  the  precepts 
and  models  we  oflW  to  childreiK  the  more  delicate  and  difficult 
does  our  task  become,  A  vessel  never  requires  abler  steerage 
than  when  close  inshore — and  any  error  in  what  you  give  forth  as 
truth  is  innneosurably  more  pernicious  than  all  the  extravagances 
which  a  child  knows  to  he  fiction.  Accurding  to  Mrs*  Hannah 
More, — 

*  Until  to  aualyse  you  *re  abie» 
Fable  is  f afe>  while  given  as  fable' 
The  converse  will  he  also  found  to  bold  good:  for  truths  or 
rather  what  we  represent  as  truth,  is  never  so  unsafe  for  a  child 
as  when  brought  into  immediate  comparison  with  his  own  actual 
kno%vledge  of  life.  It  is  more  dangerous  for  a  child  than  many 
suppose  to  read  of  parents,  as  parents  are  invariably  described , 
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wiia  always  rewaixl  gooc!  deeds,  applaud  self-coiiquesUj  or  assist 
good  delermtnations :  the  6rst  feeling:  is  to  believe — the  first 
impulse  to  imitate  ;  nnd  if  tbe  little  sanguine  heart  should  not 
happen  to  find  the  real  parent  exactly  in  that  humour  which  the 
story  pTumised,  the  disappoiniment  is  more  harmful  tljaii  can  be 
iina^netL  Another  and  more  vital  error,  traceable  to  the  same 
soaxce>  is  the  total  absence,  in  some  of  these  wrilcrs,  uf  a  sound 
religious  basis.  Every  thin":  is  made  tii  sprino:  from  the  mere 
moral  convictioo^-from  the  inerc  railf)nal  obligation- — so  that  the 
cOLcellencies  of  the  parent,  and  the  striving:s  of  the  children  they 
hrJn^  forward.  bein»  independent  of  the  only  rule  and  help,  arc, 
striclly  speaking-,  more  chimerical  and  false  than  the  most  far- 
fetched wonders  they  were  intended  to  replace.  Altogether, 
thcfl,  if  we  consider  our  own  lialiility  to  err  in  wliat  we  teach,  and 
the  touchin;^  readiness  of  tlie  young  faith  which  is  intrustetl  to  us 
to  direct,  it  would  seem  that  the  abundance  of  the  imaginative 
ffoaltly  and  entire  enjoyment  of  fiction  which  distinguishes  child- 
hood  hail  been  granleil  purposely  as  a  safe  anil  necessary  nether 
^bere. 

Bill  if  matter  for  criticifsm  be  not  failing  among  the  solid  writers 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  mitldle  ages  of  children's  literature, 
what  shall  be  said  ftjr  those  of  the  present  day?  Here  ajiparently 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  any  one  thint*',  hut  rather  a  surfeit  of  all; 
while  the  order  and  combination  in  wiiich  this  al>unilance  is  given 
are  so  intricate  and  unaccountable  as  equally  to  defy  analysis  or 
classification.  Upivn  the  wh(de,  an  hour  spent  in  a  nimlern  juve- 
idle  library  will  be  found  to  tell  a  more  direct  tale,  and  give  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  spirit  of  chnnge  and  thirst  lor  novel ly  which 
mark  the  present  day,  than  any  other  application  of  the  same  time 
in  the  multitudinous  range  of  recent  wonders.  Transposition  and  ex- 
periment seem  the  motlo  of  ihe  present  cfnldren's  Inioks.  We  do  not 
kaow  when  they  are  at  wtnk,  or  when  at  play.  The  streams  of  in- 
'l|i^ction  and  amusement,  of  application  and  rela.xation,  instead  of 
^rsuing  distinct  channels,  have  incomprehensibly  run  rmd  blended 
together. — Side  by  side,  in  strange  ])ropbiquity  with  elaborate  trea- 
tises on  subjects  which  it  might  be  thought  no  child  of  common  ob- 
scrration  %TOuld  require  t<»  be  taught,  lie  fiimiliar  notices  on  matters 
which,  like  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  no  mind,  without  immense  pre- 
vious knowledge,  can  derive  any  benefit  from.  The  highest  and 
the  lowest  have  changed  places.  The  one  is  compelled  into  a 
garb  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  greatly  endangers  the  respect 
due  to  il,  while  the  other  is  jmt  forwanl  with  a  pomp  and  cir- 
cnmstance  too  apt  lo  mislead  the  juveniic  mind  as  to  its  real  insig- 
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firmly  believe,  like  uniting  aulliority  with  familiarity,  a  sophistry 
^hich  ends  by  equally  destroying  both.  Indirectly  speaking,  there 
van  he  no  sound  acquirement  without  interest,  our  healthy  enjoy- 
ment without  profit;  but  their  compulsory  union  is  equally  peroi* 
cious  as  fallacious — pernicious,  as  undermining'  that  which  cannot 
be  too  early  implanted  in  a  young  mind — namely,  that  nothing 
that  is  worth  attaining  at  all  is  attainable  mlhout  trouble ;  and 
fallacious,  as  failing  to  secure  even  that  approbation  from  the  child 
himself j  which  is  its  only  excui^e.  Every  child  of  average  intel- 
ligence and  tolerable  habits  knows  in  the  main  that  its  education 
is  a  subject  of  impoilance — a  thing  of  seriousness  and  solemnity — 
requiring  both  the  diligence  of  the  pupil  and  the  attention  of 
(be  teacher  ;  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  gives  him  a  degree  of 
consequence,  and  that  all  the  trouble  is  duly  bnlauced  by  the 
honour  of  being  made  fit  for  the  future  man  ur  woman.  Once 
alto  that  he  has  proved,  in  his  own  way^  the  connexion  between 
application  and  success,  and  the  dependence  of  the  one  upoa 
the  undividedness  of  the  other,  he  begins  by  u  piovidenlial 
prnperty  of  llie  iniiul  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  process  itself;  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  the  stage  most  worthy  of  giatulation, 
and,  indeed,  as  the  key  to  all  education.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
does  not  really  ihank  you  for  dressing  up  his  studies  in  a  trifling 
or  joctiso  manner^ — for  administering  meat-nourishment  in  sweet 
jelly — but  is,  on  the  contrary,  mtuitively  annoyed  at  being  treated 
below  his  dignity.  There  is  none  among  the  many  varieties  of 
childhootrs  development  for  which  this  cheating- trouble  sjstem 
really  answers.  Tor  sluggish  and  inert  minds  it  is  no  cure, 
while  for  quick  and  impetuous  natures  a  bit  of  rough  and 
heovy  road  is  at  once  the  best  stimulus  and  restraint.  Like  Lord 
Byron,  a  chilfl  likes  to  '  have  something  craggy  wherecju  to  break 
his  mind/  If,  therefore,  a  relish  for  application  be  a  latent  pro- 
perty in  a  young  mind>  and  its  development  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  it  follows  that  such  Morks  as  tend  either  to  divert  or 
diminish  it  are  neither  founded  on  a  true  knowledge  of  his  cajm- 
titles  nor  of  his  interests. 

It  is,  however,  a  known  fact^  that  a  large  portion  of  the  com* 
in  unity,  nay,  persons  of  the  highest  inleilcct  and  kindest 
hearts,  are  now  devoting  both  to  the  intrtKlurtion  of  more  know- 
ledge, and  to  a  lighter  mode  of  obtaining  it  T'he  increase 
of  knowledge  who  shall  gainsay?  Let  us  only  be  careful  that  in 
atlempling  so  much  new,  wc  risk  not  the  old,  or  reduce  all  to  an 
inferior  quality;  but  as  to  the  lighter  mode,  wc  may  answer  in  a 
paisage  from  Waverley : — 'It  may,  meanwhile,  be  subject  of 
serious  consideration^  whelher  those  who  are  accuslomeil  only  to 
acquire  instruction  through  the  medium  of  amusement  may  not 
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he  brought  to  reject  that  which  approaches  uader  the  aspect  of 
tindy  ;  whether  those  who  learn  history  by  the  cards  may  not  be 
led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end ;  and  whether,  were  we  to  teach 
rehgion  io  the  w^ay  of  sjwrl' — and  this  has  been  sufficiently  at- 
tempted since  Waverley  was  written — '  our  pupils  may  not  thereby 
bt  induced  to  make  sport  of  their  rehgioo.'  Some  minds  are 
born  with  a  commission  for  genius — and  even  those  never  lail  to 
lament  the  absence  of  early  habits  of  study — but  most  must  be 
OQiltentlo  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  go  through  the  regular  exercise. 
Ereix  granting  that  occasional  instances  occur  of  knowledge, 
lightly  acquired,  becoming  permanent,  can  such  be  compared  to 
those  habits  of  attention  and  concentraliun  which  apply  no  less 
to  the  conduct  of  the  moral  than  to  the  enriching  of  the  inlellec* 
taal  part  of  man,  and  which  assist  in  strengthening  him  for  duty* 
or  nerving  him  for  denial,  in  every  circumstance  of  this  chequered 
Ufe7 

The  same  objection  as  respects  the  child's  real  feelings  holds 
good  with  regard  to  style.  Under  the  idea  of  bringing  their 
hngaage  down  to  a  chihrs  level — and  all  children  ought  to  resent 
this  idea — many  writers  of  the  day  tall  into  the  mistake  of  address- 
ing them  in  print  as  they  suppose  them  to  talk  to  one  another  in 
cvery-day  hfe*  But  setting  aside  that  in  aflecting  an  empty  sim- 
pl icily  we  very  much  underrate  their  real  style,  it  is  a  fact  that 
such  imitations  are  by  no  means  pleasing  lo  the  chihl.  Leave 
him  to  choose  for  himself,  and  in  it  in  c  crises  out  of  ten  you  will 
fmd  him  engaged  with  a  work- — and  of  course  one  of  imagination, 
for  no  ordinary  child  voluntarily  takes  up  another — **  beyond  his 
years."  Were  the  reverse  the  case,  we  should  augur  but  ill  for  his 
future  development ;  for  the  love  of  too-easy  reading  in  a  child, 
like  the  taste  for  low  company  in  an  adult,  is  the  worst  sign  of  in- 
lellectual  mediocrity. 

Contrasted  with  such  books  of  instruction  as  are  thus  supposed 
to  be  smoothed  in  their  passage  to  the  mind  by  the  unction  of 
playfulness,  may  be  mentioned  those  works,  professedly  of  amuse- 
ment, in  which  a  tale  is  made  the  vehicle  for  smuggling  in  know- 
ledge during  leisure  hours.  *  What  charming  books  children  are 
supplied  with  now-a-daysT  says  a  well-meaning  person,  taking  up 
one  of  those  deceitful  compositions,  which,  after  enticing  you 
through  pleasant  paths,  suddenly  turns  you  adrift  in  a  wilderness 
qf  machinery*  chemistry,  or  religious  disquisition.  *  What  charm- 
ing books!  Children  can  be  always  learning  something.*  Very 
true ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  the  last  thing  children  care  to 
do.  The  more  thoroughly  they  have  applied  during  school- 
hours,  ihe  more  eagerly  do  they  dismiss  the  matter  from  their 
minds  the  moment  they  are  released ;  nor  need  we  comment  upon 
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a  habit  which  is  in  itself  so  excellent  as  to  be  found  the  greatest 

safeguard  for  health  of  mind  and  body  in  all  stages  of  life.  Such 
books,  therefore^  howci  er  patronhied  bv  parents  and  teachers,  have 
but  little  chance  of  popularity  among  the  children  :  their  bindings 
will  invariably  be  found  in  Iietter  preservalioa  than  any  other  in 
the  tioy  book-case*  To  place  such  Ijooks  in  a  child's  hands  iii 
in  point  of  fact,  only  supplyinpj  him  willi  a  bundle  of  patres,  of  which 
he  skips  two  out  of  every  three.  Children  are  not  lo  be  deceived  t 
tliey  are  gifted  with  an  exquisite  tact  for  detecting  dull  passages, 
and  as  sure  to  avoid  the  book  as  to  relish  the  bait.  Whoever  has 
seen  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  ens:aged  in  the  perusal  of  any 
of  Miss  MaHineau's  Treatises  on  Political  Economy,  and  has 
observed  how  ingeniously  her  pretty  liltle  tales  are  tracked  and 
picked  out,  and  how  cavalierly  the  rest  is  disposed  of — uodj 
strange  to  say,  this  method  is  not  confnied  to  her  juvenile  readers 
— may  set  this  down  as  the  standard  for  their  treatment  of  aU 
those  ingenious  little  books  intended  to  surprise  them  Into  leartiing 
against  their  will. 

Let  it  not  be  supjx>sed,  hoifvevcr,  that  wc  In  any  way  allude  lo 
such  works  of  amusement  as  arc  blended  with  a  high  moral  or 
intellGctual  tone — -and,  indeed,  whether  marvellous  or  Irue,  there 
should  be  no  other*  As  we  have  before  said,  there  can  be  no 
healthy  enjoyment  without  some  iirofu  ;  and  childhood  soejiis 
equally  intended  as  the  cheerful  volunteer  in  that  structure  of 
poelry  and  feeling  on  which  Reason  can  best  take  her  seat,  as  the 
disciplined  labourer  for  that  capittd  of  knowledge  with  which  the 
future  man  may  enter  into  competition  with  his  fellows.  It  is  so 
ordered  that  those  subjects  which  are  most  calculated  lo  quicken 
the  best  feelings— those  which  we  most  wish  to  devalopj  and  least 
to  teach — arc  precisely  such  as  childhood  most  relishes.  What 
ran  interest  them  more  tlian  anecdotes  of  fidelity  and  sagacity  in 
animals,  or  traits  of  heroism,  generosity,  fortitude,  or  loyaUy  in  their 
lellow-crcatures,  which,  while  they  fill  the  heart  with  the  hcallhieal 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  s)inpalhy,  serve  to  bind  fast  many  a 
useful  scrap  of  knowledge  to  the  memory  ?  And  what  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  our  numerous  juvenile  works  of  this  descrip- 
timi.' — beautiful  as  delineations  of  nature,  and  specimens  of  true 
art — books  in  which  I  heir  fatliers,  and  grandfathers  too,  may  find 
both  pleasure  and  benefit;  for  what  really  fascinates  the  heart  of 
a  child  has  a  charm  for  idl  ages.  But  the  chdd's  books  to  wliich 
we  allude,  where  an  insipiil  tale  goes  feebly  wriggling  througli  an 
unmercifui  load  of  moral,  religious,  and  scientific  preaclmig,  have 
been  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  product  of  the  presei^t 
day  ;  not  intended,  we  are  assured,  for  school  hours,  but,  we  speak 
etjually  from  experience  and  observation,  wiih  no  charm  ff»r  any 
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other,  fn  alt  matters  which  depend  upon  voluntary  acqnisition^ 
children  'should  be  taught  ail  if  we  taught  them  not :'  the  moment  the 
prescriptive  tone  peeps  cfut,  all  is  over  with  the  young  volunteer. 
Mere,  however,  it  is  so  predominant^  and  applied  to  such  dry 
matters^  as  to  require,  to  say  the  least,  all  the  patience  and  atten- 
tion fif  much  older  heads.  This  species  of  juvenile  reading  may 
be  classed  udder  two  heads — evangelical  band-books,  and  scien* 
ttfie  mamials :  the  one  rendered  as  exciting,  the  other  as  super* 
fictal,  as  can  possibly  be  managed ;  but  we,  for  obvious  reasons^ 
decline  any  tninnte  examination  of  the  former  class. 

There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  wonders  of  science  are  » 
necessary  and  beautiful  portion  of  education :  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  modem  teachers  have  erred  as  to  the  time  of  their  acqui- 
Btion ;  and  that  by  enforcing  it  thus  early,  they  only  awaken  a 
Htlle  evanescent  curiosity  about  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  without 
in  any  ivay  securing  a  future  interest  in  its  real  principles, 
life  is  so  short,  and  there  is  so  much  to  learn  :  at  the  same  time 
childhood  is  endowed  exactly  with  that  facility  of  accjuirement, 
founded  chiefly  on  an  insensibility  to  the  humility  of  repetition, 
which  vanishes  with  a  riper  age,  that  it  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  know  not  only  whether  what  we  teach  be  sound, 
but  how  the  elements  of  instruction  consecutively  stand.  It  is 
iff  filling  a  child's  mind  as  in  packing  a  trunk :  we  must  take 
lare  what  we  lay  in  below,  not  only  to  secure  for  that  a  safe 
{dace,  but  to  prevent  it  from  damaging  what  is  to  come  after.  Now 
there  is  so  much  for  a  child  to  acquire  for  which  the  freshness  of 
memory  is  so  evidently  intended,  and  the  concurrence  of  ihe 
PSBigah  BO  little  wanted,  that  were  not  common  sense  so  rare  a 
thing  in  this  world,  it  might  be  wondered  how  any  mistake  as  to 
position  could  occur.  Languages  may  be  learned  by  rote — arith- 
metic isan  exercise  of  the  memory — the  primary  part  of  revealed 
aitd  mor^l  teaching  must  be  taken  '  as  a  little  child,*  that  is,  upon 
hxih,  and  without  actual  understanding ;  but  science  is  a  thing 
defined  and  positive,  where  the  mind  wants,  step  by  step,  to  know 
what  it  is  about-^where  proof  follows  quick  upon  assertion,  and 
a  link  loose  in  the  chain  of  explanation  destroys  the  sense  of 
satisfaction — ^where  the  reason  can  hardly  be  too  mature,  nor  the 
imagination  too  subdued.  In  short,  science  is  above  children,  and 
a  smattering  beneath  them. 

But  such  is  the  infatuation  of  modern  educationists,  that,  rather 
than  leave  them  for  a  while  in  ignorance  of  that  which  in  no  way 
improves  their  conduct  or  softens  their  hearts,  and  of  which  in 
tender  years  they  cannot  know  enough  to  be  worth  knowing,  poor 
children  are  draped  to  lectures,  manufactories,  and  polytechnics, 
where  they  see  wheels  and  hear  explosions  much  more  unintelli- 
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gible,  but  incomparably  less  amusing,  than  a  Christmas  panto- 
mime, and  return  with  <i  number  of  hard  names  so  ill-assorted  in 
their  heads,  that  the  little  fellow  of  six  years  old  who  declared  that 
geolofty  was  *  all  about  horses*  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample. 
Even  granting  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  these  words  to  have 
been  hnmrnered  into  ibem,  children  are  not  really  the  more  clever 
for  being  able  to  think  of  the  law  of  gravitation  every  lime  their 
foot  slips,  or  of  virtual  velocity  whenever  they  dri\'0  a  hoop :  nor 
are  they  the  more  attractive  for  being  able  to  talk  of  the  'inten- 
sity of  electro- magnet  ism/  or  the  *  solidification  of  carbonic  acid 
gas;*  nor,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  spectacle  of  an  old  head  upon 
young  shoulders  ibe  desirable  object  of  a  parents  vanity.  If  a 
child  actually  shows  a  marked  tendency  for  scientific  pursuits, 
such  works  as  swarm  <m  juveuile-booksellers*  shelves,  where 
subjects  of  the  highest  difficulty  are  chattered  over  between  two 
disgusting  little  prodigies^  or  delivered  to  them  in  mouthfuls,  cu- 
riously adapted  to  their  powers  of  swallowing,  by  a  learned  mo- 
ther, are  just  the  last  which  a  judicious  teacher  would  wish  to 
put  into  his  hands.  This  fashion  of  compelling  children's  minds 
into  an  unnatural  excess  of  application,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
health,  moral  and  physical,  is  now,  \\v  believe,  upon  the  decline. 
The  truth  is,  it  entailed  far  too  much  trouble  on  the  superintend- 
ent :  it  has,  however,  been  succeeded  by  another,  more  merciful 
to  the  individual,  thougli  highly  injurious  to  the  community. 
Finding  that  the  alLiinment  of  real  superiority  at  this  age  was 
attended  by  too  much  tnmble  and  expense,  parents  have  caught 
at  u  cheap  sulislitute  :  the  principle  our  manufacturers  have 
ailopted,  of  giving  a  showy  pattern  upon  a  flimsy  material^  is  now 
in  favour  with  our  educationists. 

And  now  we  must  advert  to  a  set  of  books  which  we  have  ob- 
served, with  no  less  surprise  than  indignation,  jmt  into  the  hands 
of  the  tenderest  infancy*  In  ushering  chiklren  into  the  paths  of 
science  by  a  short  cut,  great  risk  is  incurred  at  once  of  degrading 
the  study  and  sacrificing  the  power  as  well  as  taste  for  future 
acquirement.  But  such  subjects  being  neither  the  highest  in 
intellectual  rank,  nor  their  right  understanding  the  most  serious 
point  in  edvcatlon^  no  great  harm,  at  the  worst,  may  be  done- 
Here,  however,  the  case  is  widely  dificrent ;  for  when  those  who 
ronstitnlf?  themselves  the  teachers  of  childhood  lay  presumptuous 
and  vulgar  hands  upon  such  high  matters  as  the  wisest  approach 
with  reverence  and  humility,  they  commit  an  offence  equally 
gainst  the  subject  and  the  trust,  which  cannot  be  loo  strongly 
censured. 

The  system  of  appealing  solely  to  the  reason  of  a  mere  infant, 
both  in  the  training  of  the  conduct  and  the  intellect,  is  one  which 
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crept  Inwith  the  many  insubordinate  ftillactes  of  the  day,  ami 
to  which  the  school  uf  modern  juvenile  works  bears  witness. 
That  mothers  should  be  here  and  there  found  in  private  life  who, 
either  to  conceal  a  morbid  predominance  of  mere  maternal  in- 
stinct, or  a  slothful  inability  for  exertion,  profess  to  check  selfish* 
oesfi,  stem  passion,  and  ensure  obedience,  by  addressing  them- 
selves to  a  part  of  the  child's  mind  for  which  he  is  not  Ijecome 
responsible — this  is  not  aluigcUier  incomprehensible*  The  incon- 
i'eoience  is  upon  their  own  heads,  and  an  increase  of  family  may 
poAsibly  alter  their  views.  But  when  thinking  man  busies  him' 
self  with  penning  and  priming  a  regular  code  of  such  matters— 
tbe  whole  resting  on  a  false  hypothesis — he  only  affortk  a  melan- 
choly proof  that  in  admitting  the  reason  of  a  child  of  five  years  ol 
Wge,  he  has  utterly  abandoned  his  own*  That  a  child  has  a  right 
to  the  privileges  of  a  rational  being  who  shall  dare  deny? — 'that 
the  heir  to  such  a  faculty  is  entilled  to  the  profoundest  respect 
who  shall  dare  contest  ?  But  it  is  not  in  allowing  too  early  a  dis- 
posal of  his  inheritance  that  we  most  guard  his  interests,  or  in 
lorcibly  pulling  open  the  petals  that  we  most  show  our  adrnira- 
tiou  for  the  germ.  Grant  that  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed 
in  a  child  of  five  years  old — he  will  be  more  eager  to  exert  them 
than  a  man :  with  his  other  faculties,  physical  and  mental,  he  id 

e  actively  occupied  and  delighted — why  not  then  the  same  with 
n  ?  Carry  out  the  argument,  and  there  will  be  no  depart- 
ment of  abstract  science  or  philosophy  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
wiU  not  seek,  and  may  not  claim.  In  short,  Socrates'  Dialogues 
and  the  Bridge  water  Treatises  will  be  the  greatest  treats  yon  can 
give  him.  And  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  troubled  them- 
selres  to  write  such  works  as  *  The  Cbihrs  Book  on  the  Soul '  are 
literally  of  this  opinion,  we  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  proving 
in  their  own  words.  But  how  to  adapt  such  subjects  to  a  chiUVs 
reception  I — how  to  proportion  them  to  his  limited  comprehen- 
sion? The  attempt  is  fmught  with  contradiction;  and  here  lies 
the  gross  al^surdity  of  the  present  system. 

How  doubly  haid  this  falls  upon  a  child  may  simply  be  stated* 
Required  to  understand  that  which,  at  best,  lie  cannot  enjoy — 
limited  for  that  he  may  enjoy  to  that  only  which  he  is  supposed  to 
understand — ^that  power  of  reasoning  which,  in  mercy  to  our  want 
of  it,  is  last  and  least  required,  unmiluraliy  compelled  into  action; 
and  the  sense  of  beaut  v.  the  love  of  the  dimly-understood,  the 
faith  in  *  the  things  unseen'  (for  the  deep  rof>ling  of  which  the 
sweet  period  of  childliootl  seems  specially  designed),  neglected 
or  confused — the  rights  of  nature  are  doubly  violated*  Regretting, 
as  we  deeply  do,  that  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  only  truly  enviable 
fwn  of  lUe  should  be  thus  tampered  with,  we  hardly  know  wbe* 
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thcr  most  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  presumption  is  not 
of  native  giowth.  or  to  lament  that  it  should  be  derived  from  a 
people  to  whom  childhood  especial Ly  is  indebted  for  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  useful :  for  it  is  from  American  writers  cLieflj  that 
this  system  of  besrioning"  at  the  apex  instead  of  at  the  base — start- 
ing at  once  from  that  point  to  which  tlie  mind  is  intended  only 
gradual  I}'  to  creep — ^has  sprunfj.  As  we  said  before,  the  diniculty 
of  rl(*thiug  the  hi;2^hest  subjects  in  the  meanest  languaj^e  is  fortu* 
nately  what  most  effectually  unmasks  the  futility  of  this  *  high  life 
below  stairs  *  kind  of  proceeding'. 

But  we  must  now  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  G^llaudet  s  *  Child's  Book  on 
the  Sotd  f  the  first  stave  on  the  ladder  nf  infantine  metaphysics. 
The  tide  is  almost  sufficient*  We  should  have  thoug^hl  that  the 
Bible  was  the  best  book  on  the  soul  for  all  ages ;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans know  belter*  Nor  do  wc  apolopse  for  drapf^ing  our  readers 
throusrh  the  babyisms  of  such  a  work.  A  chihrs  cause  is  com- 
mon cause,  and  we  are  all  interested  in  seein«:  that  their  little  go- 
carts  are  not  set  running  on  treacherous  paths. 

Generally  speakinpr*  these  metaphysical  treatises  are  arranged, 
bke  this  Manual,  in  the  form  of  ciiali^^ucs,  where  a  profouad 
mother  and  a  docde  child  play  alternately  into  each  other  s  hands, 
and  where  a  question  is  set  up,  like  a  nine- pin,  only  to  be  knocked 
down  by  the  next  answer.  Bein^r  informed  in  the  first  dialogue 
that  the  little  victim  on  the  present  occasion  is  only  five  years  of  age, 
we  are  not  so  much  surprisefl  to  hear  bis  mother  ask  him  such  silly 
tjuestions — only,  to  be  sure,  they  were  hardly  worth  printin[^— as, 
w  helhcr  stnnes  can  talk — or  roses  answer  him — or  a  waich  learn  any- 
thing;: to  all  of  w*hich  the  child  gives  as  sensible  negatives  jis  can  be 
expected;  taking  occasion  to  put  a  few  inter  rogatories  in  his  turn. 
by  no  means  incxinsistent  with  bis  years,— viz, » whether  a  pebble  be 
g;Ood  to  eat ;  and  especially  whether  there  are  any  wild  lions  in  the 
neighbourhorHb  &c.  Intlie  next  dialojjrue,  however,  the  mother 
assumes  a  higher  strain,  and  after  much  badgering  and  brow- 
beating, in  the  course  of  which  a  common  English  cliild  w^ould 
inevitably  have  foundered  and  disgraced  himself  over  and  over 
ngain*  she  brings  him  to  confess,  and  cautions  him  to  remember, 
that  he  is  difterent  from  the  aforesaid  pebble,  rose,  watch,  and 
his  little  dog  Tray;  with  which  useful  ideas  he  goes  off  to  bed, 
repeating  them  Jyy  heart,  we  conclude,  all  the  way  upstairs.  The 
next  morning  llie  tN>nversation  is  renewed ;  and  having,  mean- 
while, grown  a  little  conceited  at  finding  that  w  hat  he  very  well  knew 
before  is  made  so  much  of»  the  child  now*  assures  mamma,  in 
a  pedantic  tone,  that  he  has  been  thinking  of  nothing  else,  and 
that  he  has  also  discoveretl  that  his  little  sister  Eliza  is  no  more 
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like  a  pebble^  a  rose>  a  watch,  and  bis  dog  Tray^  than  he  is.  But 
here,  to  our  g^eat  surprise — and  doubtless,  were  it  known,  to 
the  equal  dismay  of  the  five-year  old — the  lady  does  not  ac- 
cept this  ingenious  inference;  but,  tacking  completely  round, 
drives  all  ideas,  old  and  new,  out  of  his  head — by  requiring 
to  know  why  Eliza  is  like  all  these  items?  In  vain  now  does  the 
unfortunate  child  state  the  question  to  the  best  of  his  abihty  to 
himself,  '  If  I  am  not  like  all  these  things,  why  is  Eliza  like 
them  ?'  and,  not  knowing  that  this  would  puzzle  a  saint,  is  fast  on 
the  high-road  to  vacuity,  when  the  mother  graciously  takes  him 
by  the  hand,  and  after  leading  him  through  a  chain  of  most  ori- 
ginal argument,  demonstrates  that  Eliza  is  like  a  rose,  not  because 
she  has  red  cheeks — like  Tray,  not  because  she  comes  when 
she  is  called-— oh  no  !  these  would  be  literal  images  which  any 
vulgar  mother  could  supply — but  because  she  participates  with 
both  the  dog  and  the  flower  in  the  abstract  qualities  of  '  weight, 
hardness,  form,  colour ^  and  parts  ! '  This  last  word  is  evidently 
the  firs^  to  fix  his  attention ;  for,  leaving  his  mother  in  the  clouds, 
we  find  him  in  the  next  few  lines  expressing  an  ardent  desire  to 
look  inside  his  little  sister,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  what  machinery 
her  hands  are  made  to  go ! 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  following  this  trash,  through 
which  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  lady*s  drift 
as  the  wretched  object  of  all  her  pains.  After  dragging  him 
through  the  abstract  ideas  of  a  state  of  thinking,  dreaming,  and 
death ;  after  binding  his  bodily  eyes,  and  desiring  him  to  tell 
her  what  he  sees  with  those  of  his  mind ;  after  presenting  a  num- 
ber of  objects  to  his  imagination,  and  successively  assuring  him^ 
in  emphatic  italics,  *  You  can  think  you  are  doing  things,  then, 
tnhich  you  are  not  doing — you  can  think  that  you  are  seeing 
things,  then,  which  you  are  not  seeing — you  can  think  that  you 
are  tasting  things,  then,  which  you  are  not  tasting '  (which  latter 
ai-gument  the  child  would  have  done  better  to  doubt,  and  begged 
the  favour  of  a  ripe  orange  to  assist  it) — and  so  on  through  all 
the  senses ;  after  making  him  guess  whether  he  thinks  with  his 
'  hand  or  his  foot,*  '  his  nose  or  his  mouth,'  '  his  head  or  his 
heels ;'  after  addressing  him  alternately  as  more  than  a  man,  and 
less  than  a  baby,  and  making  him  ask  stultified  questions,  or  leap 
to  brilliant  conclusions,  just  as  suits  her  convenience ;  after,  in 
short,  having  by  these  means,  consistent  with  strict  hydraulic 
principles,  created  the  necessary  vacuum  in  the  brain,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  pump  in  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  to  wind  up  the  first 
section  of  metaphysics  by  announcing  to  him,  in  large  letters,  that 
*  this  something  inside  him,  which  thinks,  and  keeps  thinking,' 
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is  his  SOUL!     Upon  which  the  good  little  boy  claps  his  hfuicls, 

and  begins  jumping  about  in  a  paroxysm  of  doliglit. 

But  lest  this  summary  should  seem  exajrgerated,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  give  the  further  dissertation  on  the  soul  in  their  own 
Words : — 

*  3f other*  Can  you  hear  my  soul,  Robert? 

'  Robert,  I  can  hear  you  when  you  speak,  mother, 

*  3f.  Yes,  I  think  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  ond  then  I  think  to 
have  my  tongue  and  my  lips  move,  and  I  speak,  and  you  liear  the  sound 
of  my  voice.     Put  your  ear  to  this  watch  :  tlo  you  hear  auythiug? 

*  R^  Yes,  mother;  it  goes  tick-tick»  tick-tick. 

*  M.  Now  put  your  ear  close  to  my  head.  1  am  going  to  think  ;  try  if 
you  cun  hear  my  thiuking. 

'  R,  No*  moilier,  1  cannot  ftt  all, 

*  M.  My  soul,  then,  makca  no  nuise  when  it  is  thinking*  and  you  can* 
not  hear  my  soul ;  you  can  only  hear  my  voice  when  I  tell  you  what  I 
am  thinking. 

*  R,  That  is  very  strange,  mother ;  the  soul  must  he  very  different 
from  anything  that  I  can  see  or  hear,     [Five  years  old  !] 

*  J/.  Yes,  my  son ;  and  can  you  taste,  or  smell,  or  touch  my  soul  ? 

'  R.  Noj  mother ;  and  !  cannot  taste,  or  smell,  or  touch  my  own  soul. 

*  J/,  You  cannot  tell,  then,  whether  your  soul  is  nmnd  or  square,  or 
long  or  short,  or  red,  or  white,  or  black,  or  irreen»  or  yellow;  you  do  not 
know  that  it  has  any  form  or  colour  at  all.  You  cannot  tell  whether 
your  soul  sounds  hke  a  hell,  or  like  a  flute,  or  like  any  other  thing  :  you 
do  not  know  that  it  has  any  sound  at  all.  You  cannot  tell  whether  your 
soul  tastes  like  anything:  you  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  taste  at  alb 
You  cannot  tell  w  hether  your  soul  smells  like  anything ;  you  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  any  smell  at  all.  You  cannot  tell  whether  your 
soul  is  hard  or  soft ;  or  whether  it  feels  like  anything ;  you  do  not  know 
that  it  can  he  felt  at  all 

*  R.  What  do  yon  call  all  those  things,  mother,  that  I  can  see*  and 
hear,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and  touch  ? 

*  M*  We  call  them  rnatter^  and  we  say  they  are  mnkriaL 

*  R,  Then  my  body  is  material  ? 

*  M.  Yes,  my  son  :  but  your  soitl  is  not  matcnal ;  or,  whai  is  the 
iame  things  your  soul  is  immateriai, 

*  /?.  Morher^  I  suppose  your  stovf^  too,  is  immaterial ;  for  I  cannot  see 
it,  nor  hear  it,  nor  taste  it,  nor  smell  it,  nor  touch  it. 

*  M,  Yes;  everyhody*8  soul  is  immateriaK  Remember,  my  son,  that 
you  have  a  body  and  a  souL  Your  body  you  can  see,  and  hear,  and 
taste,  and  smell,  and  touch.  It  is  like  the  pebble,  the  rose,  and  the  watch  : 
it  is  malier—it  13  matt^riaL  Your  soul  has  not  form,  or  colour,  or 
sound,  or  taste,  or  smell,  or  hardness,  or  softnes?*  It  is  not  matter — it 
is  immaterial ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  we  call  it  npirit.  The 
pebble,  the  rose,  and  the  wtitch  have  no  spirit.  But  you  look  a  little 
sleepy*'     [  A' 0  wontkr  /] 
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We  need  not  comment  upon  the  utter  imbecility  of  sup- 
posing that  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age,  can 
for  one  moment  follow  or  take  interest  in  such  unholy  rhodomon- 
tade  as  this ;  but  none  can  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gallaudet  until  they 
have  heard  his  familiar  explanation  of  eternity.  Locke  was  a 
dunce  to  him.  Having  advanced  the  child  to  the  possession  of  a 
soul,  the  author  proceeds  to  show  him  how  long  his  soul  will  live ; 
pursuing  his  usual  plan  of  raising  his  curiosity,  and  exciting  his 
wonder,  till  such  time  as  the  simple  truth  may  be  supposed  to 
flash  upon  him  with  most  effect. 

*  Mother.  Look  here,  Robert,  I  will  make  as  many  marks  upon  this 
slate  as  there  are  days  in  one  year.  There,  I  have  made  the  marks ; 
now  do  you  count  them. 

*  Robert.  I  have,  mother,  and  they  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

*  M.  That  is  right ;  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  one 
year.  If  I  should  make  as  many  marks  again,  they  would  be  all  two  years. 
Now  suppose  I  should  fill  all  the  slate  full  of  marks  on  both  sides,  how 
many  years  do  you  suppose  they  all  would  make  ? 

^  R.  I  do  not  know,  mother ;  perhaps  they  would  make  as  many  as 
ten  years. 

'  M.  Well,  about  that.  Now  suppose  I  should  fill  ten  slates  full,  how 
many  years  would  that  make  ? 

*  R.  One  hundred,  mother;  because  ten  tens  make  one  hundred. 

*  M.  Suppose  this  room  was  full  of  slates,  as  full  as  it  could  be,  one 
piled  on  the  top  of  another,  and  every  slate  was  full  of  marks,  and  every 
mark  made  one  year ;  how  many  years  would  they  all  make  ? 

*  R.  Oh !  I  do  not  know,  mother ;  I  could  not  count  them. 

*  M.  Suppose  every  room  in  this  house  was  full  of  slates,  all  covered 
with  maiks,  and  every  house  in  this  town  full  of  them,  and  you  should 
carry  them  all  into  a  large  field,  and  pile  them  all  one  on  the  top  of  ano- 
ther ;  how  many  years  would  they  all  make  ? 

*  R.  Oh !  mother,  nobody  could  tell.  It  would  take  you  all  your  life 
to  count  them. 

*  3f.  Well,  my  son,  your  soul  will  live  as  many  years  as  all  the  marks 
on  all  the  slates  would  make. 

*  R.  And  will  my  soul  die  then,  mother? 

*  M.  No,  Robert,  it  will  not  die  then.  //  will  keep  on  living.  It  will 
live  as  many  years  again  as  all  the  marks  on  all  the  slates  in  the  great 
pile,  and  then  it  will  not  die :  it  will  keep  on  living.  It  will  live  as 
many  years  as  all  the  marks  would  be  on  a  hundred  such  piles  of  slates 
— on  a  thousand  such  piles  of  slates — on  as  many  such  piles  as  you  can 
think  of,  from  the  ground  up  away  to  the  sky,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other;  and  then  your  soul  will  not  die— it  will  still  keep  on  living. 
Your  soul  will  lire  for  ever:  it  will  never  ^  never  die! ' 

What  a  pity  she  did  not  tell  him  this  at  the  beginning :  it 
would  have  saved  all  this  outlay  of  good  slates  !  We  can  see  his 
weary  and  vacant  look  as  he  passively  endures  all  this  torrent, 
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and  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  cont!emn<?d  to  a  here 
after  of  wliicli  he  understands  nothing",  except  that  it  is  a  £2;'rcat 
place,  siimekow  *  piled  full  of  slates.'  If  he  he  a  child  of  lively 
ideas,  Heaven  now  becomes  associated  in  his  mind  with  games  of 
*  fox  and  goose/  and  *  tit-lat-loo/  and  other  favourite  si  ate- pastimes 
which  our  common  English  generation  greatly  prefer  to  sums  la 
addition.  Children  are  always  literal,  Nor  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  this  impression  will  not  leave  him  for  ye^irs — ^unl ess  indeed, 
as  we  sincerely  hope,  the  urchin  has  been  occupied  playing  with 
his  buttons,  or  walcbing  a  fly,  and  so  escaped  any  impression 
wLitsocver.  But  even  this  chance  is  cut  off — (or,  on  turnin* 
over  the  leaves,  we  come  to  a  regular  catalogue  of  questions,  cal- 
culated to  test  his  recollection  and  comprehension  of  the  contents 
of  each  dialogue,  and  setting  off  the  abominable  absurdity  of  the 
system,  if  possible,  in  stronger  colours. 

Such  writers  as  these  seem  to  have  no  suspicion  that  there  are 
certain  things  which  *  pass  all  understanding ;'  that  there  is  a 
^w^isdom*  best  spoken  *  in  a  mystery/  and,  still  less,  that,  whilst 
they  are  takmg  all  these  pains  to  invoke  the  reason^  they  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  only  overstraining  the  imaginailom  If  not  utterly 
stupefied  by  the  jargon  we  have  quoted,  the  infant  mind/we  may 
be  sure,  has  taken  refuge  in  some  whimsical  misapplication  or 
ludicrous  nonconnection  of  its  own,  as  indistinctly  allied  with  tlie 
matter  in  question  as  the  dream  of  the  night  with  the  occurrence 
cjf  ihe  day.  This  is  certain,  that  what  requires  such  painful  in- 
genuity to  explain,  is  decidedly  not  necessary  for  a  child  to  know. 
Tlie  savage  comprehends  a  '  for  ever ;'  and  every  child  has  a 
vague  idea — whether  innate  or  no,  it  matters  not — of  that  eter- 
nity to  which  he  is  heir.  And  which  of  us,  we  ask,  with  the 
liveliest  faith  in  revclalion,  has  more?  As  Coleridge  truly  says, 
*the  child  knows  the  ffcmj,  tliough  he  cannot  follow  the  f/rj/^^- 
ment,^  Did  the  right  recognition  also  of  such  ideas  depend  all 
upon  early  leaching,  indejiendent,  as  in  this  case,  of  Scripture, 
language  would  have  been  providetl  with  a  suitable  structure, 
Hynms  of  praise,  songs  of  thanksgiving,  and  confessions  of  faith, 
suit  themselves  to  the  most  infantine  forms,  and  appear  in  none 
more  beautiful.  One  of  Watts*s  hymns  will  teach  more  than  all 
the  250  pages  of  such  arguments  as  these,  and  that  in  a  right 
^^^  spirit;  while  here  the  strange  discrepancy  between  low  forms  and 
^^m  Icjfty  matter  is  such  as  naturally  to  arouse  the  question,  why  seek 
^^"     to  combine  them? 

W  Lest  we  should  be  thought  more  eager  to  detect  absurdities 

^^m  aluoad  than  to  perceive  our  own,  we  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
^^1  hiciking  over  a  large  proportion  of  English  juvenile  books  with  a 
W  view  to  comparison*  The  only  writer  who  at  all  ventures  on  such 
^^^  ground 


^nnmd  is  the  worthy  Mrs*  Trimmer,  m  her  *  Inlroduction  lo  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;'    and  such  is  the  difiurence  of  language,  llial 

-     we  cannot  forbear  a  short  quotation  :^ 

I  *  I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  so  it  certainly  it ; 
it  will  live  for  ever.  The  body  is  condemned  to  die,  but  the  bouI  will 
remain  alive  to  everlastiiig  ages.  The  soul  lenves  the  hody,and  the  hody 
turns  Xq  coTTupdoii ;  but  the  soul  cannot  die,  fur  Ike  Creaior  has  said  U 
ihail  lire: 

tBut  we  now  come  to  *!  second  part,  in  which  the  presumption 
of  the  handling  keeps  pare  with  the  increased  profaneness  of  the 
attempt.  Here  it  is  evident  that  American  ehildrnn,  up  to  five 
jears  of  age,  are  mere  innocent  negations — pure  sheets  of  white 
paper — who  have  never  been  taught  to  say  their  prayers,  or  been 
taken  to  church,  or  heard  thoir  parents  saygrace»  or^  in  shorU  liad 
any  idea  of  the  name  or  existence  of  God  till  they  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  Mn  Gallaiidefs  liands.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him  pursuing  tbe  same  rtiutine,  or  rather  roundabout,  of 
vulgar  and  profane,  because  familiar,  argument,  until,  having  in- 
troduced the  name  of  God  ivith  no  oilier  respect  than  an  affected 
enlargement  of  type,  which  witli  frequent  italics  is  his  grand  re- 
source, he  continues  to  rattle  over  that  sacred  name  which  none 
may  take  in  vain,  with  an  irreverence  both  as  to  manner  and 
matter  more  calculated  to  give  a  child  first  notions  of  blasphemy 
than  of  religion.  To  give  some  idea,  we  subjcun  a  few  of  the 
questions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  :—*  Was  God  ever  a 
little  infant?'  '  Has  He  ever  grown  V  *  Did  Gni>  ever  have  to 
learn  anything?'  *  What  happened  before  God  was?'  '  Wlio 
made  God  ?'    *  Who  takes  care  of  Goo  V    '  How  hmg  will  Goo 

(live?'  How  much  of  instinctive  piety  in  human  nature  has  sur- 
vived the  Fall,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  define;  but,  at  all 
events,  more  is  required  than  most  minds  possess  to  overcome  im- 
pressions of  familiarity  and  disrespect  thus  early  imbibed  from  the 
Reverend  Mr,  Gallaudet, 

But  no  fragment  can  give  an  idea  of  the  whole,  which  is  as 
ina>rrect  in  grammar  as  it  is  in  argument. 

*  God  never  did  one  wrong  or  iclckid  t/iing.  Men  do  a  |Ea"eat  many 
things  which  they  know  to  be  wron^,  and  which  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  wicked,  and  which  makes  them  feci  asshnmcd,  and  afraid  of 
being  punished.  Gon  never  did  so.  lie  never  did  so,  erer  so  HI  tie* 
He  never  thought,  ever  so  littlf^  to  do  so.  Gon  is  dispka'scd  eirr  so 
little  o/ doing  so.  He  never  wished  with  everything  that  is  wrong  or 
wicked.     He  dislikes  it ;  he  hales  it.* 

Now,  if  Americans  will  know  all  about  Gotl's  thoughts,  with 
reverence  be  it  said,  it  might  be  as  w^ell  to  put  ihem  in  decent 
8)Tilax,  and  do  more  credit  to  their  counlryman,  Lindley  Murray. 
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After  these  specimens  of  his  mode  of  prcKreeding^  with  a  child, 
we  are  led  to  expect  that  his  tTcatment  of  a  full-grovvii  mind  will 
not  he  inocli  more  happy.  According^ly,  with  all  due  atteulioiv 
to  his  manifold  capitals  and  italics,  we  find  bis  iirclace  quite  as 
incomprehensible  as  his  hook,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
principles  there  set  fordi.  The  foUowin^j,  for  instance;  *  They 
who  wotdd  teach  chiklren  well,  must  first  learn  a  jjoofl  deal  from 
llicm/  Now,  seltion^  aside  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet  has  only 
learnt  or  retained  those  deficiencies  nf  judtrment  and  nonsensicali- 
ties  of  speech  which  h>se  their  excase  with  ihe  age  to  which  they 
belong^,  what  shouhl  he  learn  from  those  whom  his  whole  in^j^e^' 
ilions  theory  presupposes  to  he|rin  the  world  of  education  without 
one  single  idea  of  their  own  in  hand  ?  Then  again,  and  we  give 
his  own  naive  language,  *  For  one,  be  thinks,  there  is  a  great  deal 
too  much  ctunplexity  in  the  early  religious  education  of  children, 
They  cannot  learn  every  thing  at  once- — teach  a  chihl  the  truth 
contained  in  fA/.v  book\^  Let  him  digest  all  the  slates  first  *  from 
the  ground  up  away  to  the  sky/  and  then,  if  he  carefully  ahstain 
from  common  sense  and  Scripture,  if  no  awkward  person  happen 
to  step  in  and  hint  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  he  taken  '  ax  a 
little  child,'  the  pupil  may  be  fitted  for  Mr.  Gallaudot's  *  Youth' ^ 
Book  of  Natural  Theology.* 

Perhaps  we  should  apologise  for  proceeding.  The  mischief 
already  accruing  from  such  works  is  great.  Their  circulation — 
particularly  among  dissenters,  and  more  especially  tlie  Soti- 
uians — is  very  extensive;  they  bave  plausible  titles  and  pretty 
bindings,  and  it  is  necessary,  as  wtdl  for  the  protection  of 
mothers  as  children,  that  they  should  be  marked.  It  is  also  easier 
and  wiser  to  expose  the  instruments  of  such  visionaries  in  educa- 
tion, than  to  attack  the  system  which  is  compelled  to  their  use. 
The  work  w^e  bave  quoted  from,  as  well  as  those  to  come,  are 
each  representatives  of  a  host  of  similar  structure  and  lenilency. 
They  are  all  by  Americans:  hut  it  is  a  humiliating  fact,  ibai. 
utterly  regardless  of  their  high  responsibility,  and  bujking  only 
to  the  undivided  gain  arising  from  a  legal  piracy,  many  of  our 
English  juvenile-hook-sellers  reprint  and  republish  the  very  worst 
of  these  Transatlantic  abominaticms.* 

The  '  Youth's  Book  of  A'afurol  Theologt/,^  then,  is  designed, 
M.  Gallaudet  says,  for  children  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age ; 
and»  purposing  to  lead  that  tender  age  through  a  knowledge  of 

*  The  copy  of  *  Tlje  Child'a  Book  on  die  Sou!/  from  wkich  we  liave  quo^Mi,  ifi  n 
leprtiit  from  Fket  Street,  Buf,  in  fact,  we  duubt  if  ibere  ia  one  of  our  Loudon  juvenile 
liubliihprs  who  hoi  been  tcruputaui  as  to  the  uatune  oftbe  Axuericiui  works  lie  ytider* 
take*,  except  Mt,  J.  W,  Parker  of  the  We«t  Stmud, 
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aaatany  to  »  koowledgre  of  God>  it  is  liable  to  the  double  charge 
of  distorting  and  debasing  an  important  branch  of  human  science^ 
and  of  vulgarising  feelings  which  cannot  be  invested  with  too 
much  sanctity.  As  far  as  regards  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work,  a  child  of  eight  years  old  would  be  equally  as  enlightened 
and  infinitely  more  edified  with  these  beautiful  verses  from  Job : 
— '  Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  fleshy  and  hast  fenced 
me  with  bones  and  sinews.  Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and 
favour,  and  thy  visitation  has  preserved  my  spirit ' — while  the  re« 
mainder  might  be  comprehended  in  a  few  references  to  that  un« 
fashionable  volume,  Jobnson^s  Dictionary  abridged.  And  here 
Mr.  Gallaudet's  book  and  preface  are  again  at  direct  variance. 
In  the  former  he  descants  upon  children's  imperfect  powers  of 
generalising,  while  the  whole  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  excite  such 
ideas  as  in  the  maturest  minds  can  be  but  general.  It  is  so 
intended  that  activity  and  sympathy,  the  two  mainsprings  of  a 
child's  mind,  should  be  exactly  those  qualities  least  in  unison 
with  the  powers  of  abstraction.  The  former  send  the  mind 
abroad  in  wide  spaces,  the  latter  concentre  it  upon  a  point.  For 
such  high  and  insulated  ideas,  therefore,  as  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  the  possession  of  a  soul,  and  the  fact  of  eternity,  imagina- 
tion, in  these  tender  years,  is  the  only  cradle ;  and  those  who  thus 
bring  down  these  notions  in  such  low  and  positive  shapes,  run  the 
risk  of  making  her  abandon  or  cripple  her  charge,  without  the 
more  inducing  the  undeveloped  reason  to  accept  of  it.  To  exact 
in  a  child  the  conviction  of  the  reason  before  we  permit  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should  insist  on  the  know- 
ledge of  logic  before  the  use  of  speech.  Let  us  rather  always 
bear  in  mind,  and  bless  God  for  it,  that  what  we  term  abstract 
ideas  are  for  children  only  simple  truths,  and  that,  the  more  we 
endeavour  to  define  them,  the  more  we  endanger  them.  Taking 
also  the  author's  theory  in  a  general  view,  is  it  conducive  to  the 
soundness  of  his  future  faith  to  accustom  a  child  to  believe  only 
what  he  can  understand  ?  to  make  reason  his  condition  for  con- 
currence of  mind,  and  therefore  for  duty  of  action  ?  when  there  is 
so  much  that  he  must  do  and  suffer  in  this  vale  of  tears  without 
the  satisfaction  of  this  faculty,  if  he  would  do  and  suffer  as  be- 
comes a  Christian.  Or  taking  it  in  a  particular  sense,  has  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  science — and  he  can  reach  to  no  other 
at  this  age — ever  been  found  conducive  to  true  religion  ?  Or,  if 
the  study  of  anatomy  be  the  best  way  of  proving  God,  are  medical 
men  proverbially  religious  ? 

But  we  must  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  this  second  attempt, 
where  we  observe  the  author  falling  into  the  same  confusion  of 
ages,  alternately  representing  the  pupil  as  a  little  ignoramus  who 
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knows  nbsolntely  nollilng,  and  as  a  perfect  prmligry  who  eompre- 
bemls  every l!uiig— just,  in  sliort.as  the  humour  for  condescending 
communicativeness  or  dazzlin":  display  innv  take  liim.  Thus,  in 
the  first  few  pages,  instea*!  of  giving  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age  credit  for  knowing'  that  there  ^\  as  once  such  a  j>eople  as  the 
Romans,  who  spoke  a  language  called  Latin,  he  informs  the  chiid^ 
apropos  of  a  Naotilus  illustrating  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God,  that  *  Naif  HI  us  is  a  word  which  used  to  he  spoken  by  a 
people  who  spoke  veri/  dtff'erevt/i/  froin  hs\  a  great  mani/  years 
ago  /  yet,  in  a  few  pages  further,  the  same  child  appears  talking 
as  glibly  of  '  Ulna^  and  '  Radiit^^/  "^  ligament  s^^  *  ant  agonist 
muscies/  '  h  in  ge  join  is  J  *  ha  It-  an  d-  Hocke  t  jo  in  (.% '  *  j  oin  i  o  iL '  iScc. , 
as  if  he  were  demonstrator  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital;  the 
mother  digressing  between  every  anatomical  communication  into 
large  letters  and  italics,  to  assure  him  that  Gml  made  all  these 
*hag/  and  'tjri^fh's.'  that  God  made  ihem  all  alone,  that  nobody 
taught  God  how  to  make  them^  and  that  nobody  could  have  made 
them  better,  with  many  other  pithy  truths  which  the  poor  cliild 
never  questioned. 

But  now  for  the  Nautilus,  l^ncle  John,  the  ChikPs  Kite,  and 
Mamma's  Hen  and  Chickens  ; — 

'  Molher.  Suppose  your  uncle  John  could  make  a  Nautilus,  with 
60  many  new  and  curious  wheels  iuside  of  it  that  somehow  or  other 
those  wheels  would  move,  and,  by  and  bye,  make  another  Kauti|ys,ywji 
like  the  first!  Aud  imppose  there  should  he  wheek  inside  of  this  second 
one  that  shoidd  move  in  the  same  way,  and  make  a  third;  and  so  on, 
till  a  hundred  were  made. 

'  HoberL  Mother,  you  know  that  uncle  Jahn|  or  anyhody*  could  never 
do  that. 

*  M,  But  only  wppo^e  he  could,  my  enn.  Would  you  not  think  that 
his  contrivance  and  skill  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  w^onderful 
than  if  he  made  only  one  nautilns? 

*  /?,  Certainly,  mother,  1  should, 

'  M.  Well  J  Rohertt  there  ia  something  h'ke  this  with  rcgurd  to  the 
little  chicken.  You  know  the  hen  lays  egg?.  She  hatches  them,  and 
the  httle  chickens  come  out  of  the  eggs.  When  the  chickens  grow  up 
ihcf/  lay  eggs,  and  hatch  more  little  chickens,  and  so  they  keep  on  year 
after  year. 

'  R,  How  many  years  ago  did  the^rst  hen  live,  mother? 

*  M.  Oh  1  a  great  many  years  ago.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  was 
wonderful  contrivance,  and  tkill,  and  design  shown  in  thRt^/vf^  itrn  ? 

*  H,  I  do,  indeed,  mother.  For  that  first  hen  laid  eggSj  and  little 
chickens  came  out  of  tliem  ;  and  thet)  these  chickens  grew  up,  and  laid 
more  t^^9^  and  more  little  chickcus  came  out  of  them;  nnd  so  on,  till 
what  a  wonderful  number  of  chickens  there  have  been  in  the  world ! 

'  AL  Yes,  ray  son.  You  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cov I nrance 
and  skill  shown  in  a  httle  chicken,  and  n  great  deal  of  desigii  in  the  wny 
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in  wHich  nil  its  pnrts  are  put  together.  You  see,  too,  thai  all  this  con- 
tTiTiLncey  and  skill,  and  de^itm  was  sliown  ftill  more  ivnnderfftUi/  in  the 
first  hen.  Now  when  you  look  at  a  kite,  you  ktimv  with  whut  desi'^n  it 
was  matle,  and  you  pee  tlie  contrivance  and  ektll  ivilli  which  its  ymrts 
were  put  together.  You  know  ihai  somebody  viusi  have  made  //,  mid 
have  thowfhl  beforehand  hoto  to  make  it ;  the  kite  covtd  not  have  made 
itseif/  So  when  you  look  at  the  curioua  little  chicken j  or  the  curioiiB 
little  nautilus,  and  see  the  wonderful  des^ign,  and  skill,  and  contrivauce 
which  are  shown  in  them,  ynu  know  that  some  one  mnst  haw  made 
therrtj  mid  have  made  the  Jirsi  ht*n,  and  the  first  najtiilu^^  and  have 
thought  beforehand  hotv  to  make  them.  It  is  your  sfdnt^yoin  miud^ 
which  thinks  beforehand,  wliich  designs,  contrives,  and  directs  your 
hand  to  be  skUftd  whenever  you  make  a  kite,  //  is  God — the  Grkat 
Shrit — the  Eteknal  Mind,  who  thought  hefarehand^  ivho  di'^ifjmd^ 
cmtrivfd,  and  made  eve  nj  iiltle  r  hick  en  and  naniiluK^  and  the  first  hm 
and  Jit  ^t  nautilut^  and  the  first  things  and  beiffgs^  arid  all  thiagx  and 
ali  beingfi.  When  you  see,  my  snn,  ?uch  wonderful  skill  and  con^ 
trirance  in  the  thousand  beings  and  things  which  are  around  yuu,  and 
the  desijn  with  which  ihey  vftre  made,  and  nil  their  parts  put  together, 

r,  know  certainly  that  there  is  a  God  who  made  them^  just  as  certainly 
you  know  that  the  tall  kite,  which  you  saw  the  ho\s  playing  with, 
Ws^  have  been  made  by  somebody.  Gon  shows  hmiself  to  you;  he 
thowft  yoti  his  woitdtrfyt  hwiviedfje^  and  rontrivancet  and  potver^  and 
fkill^  and  de^iffHf  in  your  own  body  and  mn!^  which  he  fnade^  mid  in 
ail  (he  beings  and  things  which  are  arovnd  you. 
*  H,  How  does  God  show  himself  to  me,  mother?  /  don^t  ^^ee  him.^ 
In  the  last  line  a  bit  of  the  child's  real  nature  peeps  out,  but, 
instead  of  taking  this  as  a  bint  of  thorough  exhaustion  of  attention, 
it  is  only  to  sen'e  the  reverend  author  as  an  ina:cnious  rtise  for  a 
further  ride  on  that  wom-oul  hark  of  bis,  the  sonl ;  in  which,  after 
a  profuse  expenditure  of  italics,  the  mother  assures  her  son  that  'it 
is  mysoul  wbieb  is  now  lookiner  at  you  witli  the  etfes  of  ibe  bmly. 
It  is  my  s<»ul  which  is  now  speakincr  to  yon  with  the  lips  and  long  ft  e 
of  the  body.  When  I  rise  and  walk,  or  do  anTlbing  with  my  bands, 
ilis  my  soul  which  does  it  with  feel  and  hands  of  the  body/  The 
la«y.  in  short,  in  proper  novel -writing-  lanj^ruafre,  is  evidently  *  all 
soul ' — nay,  w^e  should  not  be  surprised  if,  hkc  Dickens's  Mrs. 
Whittitterly,  her  soul  were  found  to  be  '  loo  large  for  ber  body ;' 
while  as  to  the  prmr  child,  if  be  reasons  inductively,  as  all  children 
do,  he  will  doubtless  conclude,  bodily  actions  being  made  tbe 
proofs  of  the  souFs  existence,  that  it  is  the  cat's  soul  w  hich  is  now 
licking  up  the  milk  with  the  fongtie  of  ber  body,  or  the  cow^*s  soul 
which  is  now  switchinjjf  away  tbe  flies  with  the  tail  of  her  Iwdy, 

As  tlie  first  part  of  ibis  volume  is  intended  as  a  simplification  of 
Palej's  *  Natural  Timidop:y,'  so  tbe  latter  part,  which  treats  oi' 
reason  as  distinguished  from  instinct,  may  be  considered  as  a 
Socratic  elucidation  of  Coleridge's  'Aids  to  Reflection;'     but 
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midway  wc  lilt  ujion  a  department  of  ethics,  arising  from  a  study 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  wbit'h  we  believe  to  he  perfectly  unique. 
*  Wheji  jou  are  speaking  to  others  look  them  full  in  the  face — do 
not  try  to  hide  your  feelinfp — let  them  show  themselves  in  your 
countenance— let  your  eye  and  your  countenance  have  all  the  ex- 
pression which  your  feelings  would  give.  Do  all  this — tnj  to  do 
ii!  and  you  will  acquire  habits  nf  exprr\non  wliieh  will  make  you 
feel  kappi/  yf no  self,  ami  increase  ike  happiness  of  other fi,^ 

According  to  this  a  cliild  may  naturally  infer  that  he  is 
never  more  \irtuous  than  wbcu  ''  railing  up  a  took/  or  more 
actively  benevolent  than  in  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  looking-  ■ 
glass.  Had  we  time  or  space,  an  ingenious  hypothesis  juight  ' 
hence  be  deduced  Uw  that  peculiar  cut  of  countenance  observable 
in  a  certain  class  of  Yankees.  Whetherj  however,  this  drawing 
nf  the  attention  to  the  habits  and  movements  of  the  child's  own 
face  be  exactly  the  system  best  calculated  to  ensure  that  uncon- 
sciousness of  looks  and  iippearance  wliich  constitutes  childhood^s 
most  ineffable  charm,  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide.  But  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  forbearance  of  American  mothers 
implied  in  the  child's  pathetic  entreaty,  a  few  lines  further,  to  be 
told  of  his  future  *  cross  or  unpleasant  looks/  In  our  time  mothers 
used  to  come  out  with  such  inftjnnation,  c^)upled  with  broad  hints 
of  commenUvry,  without  waiting  to  be  asked. 

The  same  egregious  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of  a  child's 
understanding— the  same  explanations,  which  arc  all  but  indeli- 
cate, and  always  profane — seem  to  pervade  all  these  American 
mentors  ;  nntl  of  a  number  by  Peter  Farley,  Abbott,  Todd,  ikc^ 
it  matters  little  which  wc  take  up. 

Under  the  name  of  Peter  Parley  such  a  nurnber  of  juvenile 
school-books  arc  current — some  greatly  altered  from  the  original 
— and  many  more  written  by  adopters  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  pseudo- 
nym—^ihat  it  becomes  dillicult  to  measure  the  real  merits  or  deme- 
rits of  the  said  mafjmw  pareny,  Goodrich,   As  we  happen^  however, 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  American  publications,  we 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  popularity  was  in  the  first 
instance  owing  to  the  avidity  for  new  books  and  new  systems  of    - 
education  among  a  certain  class,  and  has  been  kept  up  by  the  belter    ■ 
effijrts  o{  those  who  have  borrowed  the  pseudonym .  To  prtwe  this, 
we  need  only  give  a  specimen  from  a  work,  which,  as  he  expressly 
designates  it  as  his  farewell   book,  and  designs  it  as  his  last  and 
best  effort  in  the  service  of  children,  may  be  taken  as  the  fairest 
standard  of  his  own  proper  opinions  and  style.      All  these  A  me-   ■ 
rican  writers  concur  so  curiously  in  mode  of  iilustralion,  that  it  is    ■ 
their  fault,  not  ours,  that  the  reader  is  condemned  to  another 
tirade  upon  bens  and  chickens.     This  is  a  propQS  of  a  feather. 

'  Parley, 
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*  Parky,  If  a  man  cau  neither  make  a  feather  nor  a  wuij?,  he  cer- 
lalnly  caanot  make  a  bird.  He  can  as  well  make  a  whole  bird  ai  a 
[*nrt ;  but  if  he  canuot  make  a  part,  he  cannot  make  a  whule. 

*  Jamci.  But,  Mr.  Parley,  birda  are  hatched  from  eggB,  and  ihen  they 
grow  up- — that's  the  way  birds  are  made. 

*  P.  True,  my  boy — hut  are  you  satisfied  with  that  answer?  Who 
raakes  the  eggs  of  the  birds?  Who  contrived  eggs  from  which  birds  arc 
hatched  ? 

*  J>  Don't  the  birds  make  the  tg^t  ? 

*  P.  Surely  not.  The  eggs  grow  in  ihe  bird,  and  they  lay  them  iu 
tnest.  This  is  all  the  birds  do  in  producing  the  eggs.  And  then 
_  sit  upon  them  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  young  birds  bresik 

ftc  ehell  and  come  out  of  the  egg.  But  huve  birds  ingenuity  enough  to 
contrive  eggs?  Can  they  do  what  itie  most  ingenious  man  that  ever 
lived  could  not  do?  And  if  they  could  contrive  eggs',  could  they  put  into 
them  thit  principle  wiiich  would  make  the  yolk  and  white  uim  into 
feathers  and  claws,  and  bones  and  ili^h,  and  endow  the  body  thus 
formed  with  a  power  of  life,  which  should  enable  the  creature  to  move, 
to  cat,  to  sleep,  to  sing,  and  to  produce  other  eggs?  It  is  absurd  to 
siippoBe  that  a  bird  devises,  contrives,  or  makes  an  egg*  It  is  absurd  to 
fuppose  that  one  bird  makes  another  bird*  Whoever  makes  an  egg 
must  be  infinitely  superior  lo  man,  for  he  does  that  which  puts  man^s 
ingenuity  to  shame.  Whoever  makes  a  bird  must  be  the  mtiker  of  the 
c^ — some  being  of  wonderful  skill  in  contriving  and  designing — some 
thinking  intelligent  power  must  exist,  else  birds  could  not  exist — that 
being  is  Goo.  The  existence  of  birds  then  proves  the  existence  of  a 
fieing  of  wonderful  ingenuity  in  design  and  power  of  eiecutiou,  and 

therefore  proves  the  existence  of  God 

'  y.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Parley*  ihni  what  you  have  told  us  is  true, 
but  1  have  been  to  long  accustomed  to  think  that  one  bird  has  the  power 
of  producing  another  that  1  can  hardly  get  over  the  imprcseion*  We  say 
that  a  bird  lays  an  egg,  and  then  #he  sits  npon  it  and  produces  the 
young  birds,  and  we  say  that  she  hatches  them  :  now  all  this  seems  to 
imply  that  the  old  bird  makes  the  yotmg  birds, 

*  P,  This  language  is  accurate  enough  for  common  uses,  but  it  is  not 
strictly  true.  The  old  bird  produces  the  eggs,  and  by  the  heat  of  her 
bouy  she  katdies  them  ;  but  she  does  not  make  the  egg.  Consider  a 
moment  whnt  an  egg  is.  It  cons  is  ts  of  a  delicate  shell  polished  without, 
and  lined  with  a  sott  silky  pelikie.  It  is  filled  wiih  a  glutinous  matter, 
the  outer  part  of  which  is  allied  the  white,  and  the  inner  part  the  yolk— 
yet  this  fluid  is  so  wonderfully  mixed,  and  consists  of  such  elemefds, 
that,  by  being  kept  warm  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  converted  into  a 
living  bird — with  claws,  legs,  wings,  tml,  neck,  head,  bill,,  and  all  the 
means  for  eating  and  digesting  its  food.  It  has  also  a  principle  of  life 
by  which  it  moves,  breathes,  eats,  drinks,  tlies,  sings,  and  prwiucea  eggs, 
which  eggs  produce  other  birds, 

*  Such  is  the  wonderful  itigenyity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  an 
egg.  It  surpUBses  in  ingenuity  and  contrivance  everythiug  that  man 
can  do.     A  man  can  make  a  watch,  but  it  cannot  breathe,  or  eat,  or 
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drink.  It  has  no  principle  of  life — nor  can  one  watcli  produce  another 
watch.  How  infinitely  superior,  tlicn,  is  an  egg  to  the  moj^t  ingenioua 
of  man's  coiitrivauceB  !  It  proditccB  a  bird,  whick  in  every  part  sur- 
passes man*8  inveDtion.  Man  cannot  even  make  a  single  feather  ;  yet 
an  egg  produces  a  hird  with  hundreds  of  feathers.  It  also  produces  a 
hird  that  can  produce  other  egp,  and  these  eggs  will  produce  other 
birds. 

'  Can  a  bird  then  make  an  egg? — ^a  thing  which  puts  to  shame  the 
boasted  ingenuity  of  man,  and  excites  our  utmost  wonder?  Certainly 
not.  An  egg  must  be  the  work  of  One  infinitely  superior  to  man  in 
ingenuity — it  must  he  one  who  can  not  only  ctimmand  and  mould  the 
elements  of  earth,  air,  heat,  and  water,  but  who  am  endow  his  works 
witli  that  mysterious  power  which  we  call  life.  It  must  therefore  i»e 
the  work  of  one  whose  skUl  iji  contrivance  and  power  in  execution  infi- 
nitely surpasses,  not  hirds  only,  hut  man  himself. 

'  Bui  it  is  important  here  to  observe  one  thing,  and  it  will  easily  ex- 
plain James's  difficulty.  In  executing  his  various  works  Gtjd  employs 
certain  tools  and  iii^trumeuts,  and  proceeds  according  to  certain  rules. 
Thus  he  uses  a  bird  as  the  instrament  or  tool  by  which  an  egg  is  pro- 
duced. You  have  seen  a  carpenter  build  a  liouse.  He  has  in  the  tir^t 
place  a  plsn,  and  then  be  has  tools  and  inslrumcnts  to  work  with,  Fuch 
Qs  planes,  chisels,  saws,  axes,  ifec.  :  by  means  of  these  took  the  carj>enlcr 
produces  the  house.  But  wotdd  it  not  be  silly  to  say  that  the  tools  of 
the  carpenter,  the  planes,  chiael?,  saws,  and  axes,  made  the  house? 
Certainly  it  would ;  and  it  would  be  equa^y  My  to  say  that  birds 
make  eggs,  while  they  arc  only  the  tools  or  instruments  by  which  the 
Creator  makes  them, 

*  But  let  ns  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  bird  has  the  power  of 
making  an  egg— a  real  one  that  may  be  hatched — who  made  the  first 
bird  ?  for  there  must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the  race  of  birds? 

*  Jaitr.  It  might  have  been  liatched  from  an  c^^. 
'  Parky.  But  who  then  made  that  egg? 

*  Jane  and  James  (\mi]\  at  once).  It  must  have  been  God — theTC  must 
be  a  God  1 

*  Pathy,  Yes,  my  dear  children — there  must  be — there  is  t«  Godl' 
This  bears  no  comment.     Suffice  it  to  say,  tbnt  a  repetition  of 

tbe  same  arg'uinents  as  respects  the  various  animal  tribes  is  rarrietl 
on  till  the  mind  is  paUed^lhc  whole  winding  up  or  breaking  off 
for  a  pompous  flx>iirish  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  llic 
AlmiglUv*  whicb  evinces  much  rather  the  *aiithor*s  sense  of  his 
own  wisdom  and  pjoodness  in  having  frmnd  them  out  than  any  other 
feeling.  In  our  unqualified  censure  of  this  mode  of  tcacbingj  wc 
do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  ibat  is  beautiful  and  true  in  ibe 
facts  of  natural  history  he  adduces ;  but  these,  be  it  observed, 
are  all  culled  from  eslablished  Entjlish  aulbors^whilc  in  bis 
adaptation  of  tbem  Mr.  Goodrich  remiiuls  us  of  those  tasteless 
and  irreverent  workmen  who,  in  the  building  of  modern  Rome, 
pounded  ihe  most  bcawtiful  antique  marbles  lo  make  'mortar! 

The 
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The  child  having  thus,  thanks  to  Mr*  Gallaudett  heard  that 
name,  the  first  mention  of  wiiich  no  Christian  child  ought  to  be 
able  to  remember,  and  from  hi  in  and  Peter  Parley  attestations  of 
that  Creator  which  no  Cliiistian  child  ought  ever  to  have  douI*led 
— the  latter  now  humanely  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
RevelatiuQ— pursuing-  the  same  plan  uf  statin^:  objections  that 
may  never  be  made,  and  anticipatio;^  doubts  that  may  never  Ul' 
raised,  and  thus,  at  all  events,  securing  to  himself  the  honour  of 
first  putting  them  into  the  child's  head.  Children  neither  want  to 
know'  that  there  are  such  persons  as  *  Atheists/  as  Mr,  Gailaudet 
informs  them,  nor  that  there  are  those  who  *  disbelieve  the  liihle/ 
as  Mr.  Goodrich  stales.  This,  however,  gives  scope  to  his  full 
swin^  of  famihar  and  disrespectful  argument ;  and  to  a  betrayal 
of  his  own  opinions,  in  which  we  are  noways  surprised  to  find 
strong  indications  of  Sociniaaism. 

Having  now%  we  trust,  sufficiently  shown  that,  however  mis- 
chievous and  absurd  such  a  system  may  sounfl  in  theory,  it  is 
incalculably  more  niischicvous  awd  absuixl  when  once  in  practice, 
we  must  pass  on  to  auother  section  of  American  juvenile  books 
wticli,  as  b*X)ksellers  do  not  usually  pirate  works  which  have  no 
chance  of  sale,  it  is  to  be  concluded  contain  some  claim  to  popu- 
larity. These  are  works,  not  of  amusement — those  w^e  shall  touch 
on  later^ — but  of  that  half-and-half  description  where  instruc- 
tion blows  with  a  side-wind,  like  those  alluded  to  in  a  former  part 
of  this  article.  Ikit  writers  who  can  err  so  egregioosly  in  one  re- 
spect, it  is  not  to  be  expected  will  go  very  right  m  any.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  patient  investigation  of  an  immense  number  of 
little  tomes,  we  are  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  may  be  thus 
briefly  classifieil — firstly,  as  containing  such  information  as  any 
child  in  average  life  who  can  speak  plain  is  already  possessed  of; 
and  secondly,  sucli  as,  when  acquired,  is  not  worth  the  having. 
Persons  who  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  systems  of 
modern  education  have  no  idea  of  the  truisms,  and,  more  frei[ueut, 
utter  nonsense  which  is  now-a-days  connected  wiih  all  the  parade 
of  teaching  and  learning.  They  would  hardly  believe  that  it 
could  be  worth  while  asking  children  with  a  grave  face  '  How 
many  noses  have  you  ^  *  *  What  is  your  chin  for  ? '  *  Do  rep* 
ides  require  warm  clothing?*  *  Can  «  dnck  sivim?'  'Are  all 
persons  of  the  same  size  ?  '  *  Are  all  tables  of  the  same  height  ? ' 
*  VV^hich  are  most  nearly  of  the  same  size,  horses  or  dogs  ?  *  Or  that 
they  can  require  to  be  taught  that  the  sun  slnnes — that  the  gr:iss 
is  green — that  birds  fly  with  their  wings,  and  not  with  their  legs 
— ^and  that  young  cats  are  calle<!  kittens  — on  all  of  which  heads 
most  elalx)ratc  first  lessons  are  here  given.  Nor  will  they  under- 
stand the  use  of  wasting  childhood^s  prccioojs  hours  on  the  acqui- 
sition 
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siiion  of  meTe  terhnicalllics,  as  Utile  useful  in  general  as  a  lesson 
on  inixinaf  colours  lo  one  who  is  no  artist,  ur  an  essay  upon  cor- 
recting proofs  lo  one  who  is  no  author.  But  we  have  little  chanre 
of  heing  undcrsluod  without  a  specimen,  whith  we  cull  indiscri- 
minately  from  a  series  of  books  in  g-rcen  covers  by  Mr,  Abhott, 
all  so  ingeniously  connected  as  to  rentier  the  purchase  of  any 
sing"le  volume  by  no  means  so  recommend  able  as  that  of  alb 
They  are  entitled  '  Rollo  at  Work/  '  Rollo  at  Play/  *Stc,  This 
quotation,  it  may  be  cx>nrlutled,  is  taken  from  Rollo  at  nciV/ier  ; 
and  ibr  mere  occupation  of  the  eye,  and  utter  stagnation  of  the 
thoughts,  is  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  way. 

*  I  shall  explain  something  to  you  by  the  help  of  a  atory  which  I  am 
going  to  put  in  here,  I  shall  step  telling  the  story  every  few  minutes  to 
explain  some  thiugs  about  the  way  of  printing  it.  Here  is  the  beginiring 
of  the  story: — 

*  "  Once  there  wai  a  man  who  thougltt  he  wciuld  gn  up  a  uiounlain  ;^* — - 

*  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  ^tnry :  hut  I  want  to  stop  a  moment  to 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  letters  it  is  printed  with*  and  see  whether  they  are 
m  large  as  the  reading  before  it.  Is  it  printed  in  j^ist  as  large  iettcrt — 
or  larger,  or  smaller?.  .  .Yes,  it  is  smaller,  I  am  going  to  have  all  the 
Btor\^  printed  in  smaller  print.  Tlie  reaeon  is,  because  the  principal 
thing  I  wish  to  do  is  to  explain  to  you  how  to  read^  and  I  only  wish  for 
the  story  lo  help  me.  So  1  put  it  in  smaller  print— or,  as  tliey  gene- 
rally call  it,  smaller  ft^pe.  It  is  often  so  in  books— one  part  is  printed 
in  larger,  and  the  other  in  smaller  type.  The  most  important  is  in  large 
type— the  least  important  is  in  snmil  type.  If  you  will  ask  your  father 
or  mother,  or  hrother  or  sister,  if  yu«  have  one  old  enough,  they  will 
show  you  hooks  with  large  and  small  print  iu  them.  Whenever  you 
sec  anything  printed  in  smaller  print  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  yon 
ought  not  to  read  right  on  without  thinking  anything  of  it— but  you  ou^ht 
to  pftUfte  a  minute  and  observe  it,  and  think  what  the  reason  is.  Now  I 
will  begin  my  story  again  in  small  print: — 

*  "  Onc«  ther^  wm  a  man  wlio  dioiight  he  would  go  up  a  muimtain  t  so  be  rode  alorn; 
on  hia  hnrse  till  he  caiue  as  near  to  the  inounlaiti  aa  he  could  nii  Lhe  rosuJ ;  aud  then  he 
turned  oHiiito  tlie  woocIB;,  aud  rode  on  till  he  came  ta  the  fg^i  uf  ll^e  mouuUla;  §o  he 
lic^d  his  hnrsf  h>  a  tree. 

*  "  Then  he  began  fr»Wii]k  npth*  mountain.** 

*  Do  yon  see  that  when  we  come  to  the  word  tree^  jjnst  above  thert*, 
that  we  leave  otf  printing  in  that  line?  There  is  a  period,  and  the  rctl 
of  the  line  hag  nothine;  in  it.  It  is  blank,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  white 
— all  white  paper.  The  next  part  of  the  Btory  begins  in  the  next  line. 
The  next  part  of  the  story  is  these  words  :■ — *'ThL'n  he  began/*  and  that 
is  prinied  in  the  next  line.  Arid  if  you  look  at  it  yon  will  see  that  it 
is  not  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hue.  The  word  **  Thcn^'  is  not 
printed  as  near  the  side  of  the  page  as  the  other  lines  above  it  are.  Tliere 
is  a  little  space  loft  blank.  Do  you  see  the  little  s^pacc  left  blank  before 
the  "  Then  ?**  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  is  tlie  reason  why  we  left  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  began  again  in  the  next  line,  leaving  a 
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little  blank  space?  Why,  it  is  because  I  had  finished  telling  you  all 
about  the  man's  coming  to  the  mountain,  and  was  now  going  to  tell  you 
til  about  his  going  up  the  mountain ;  and  so  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  off  for  that  line,  and  begin  again  in  the  next.' 

Now,  the  child  that  can  have  the  patience  to  read  such  pas- 
sages as  these  (of  which  these  books  are  full),  except  for  ridicule 
or  by  compulsion,  must,  indeed,  be  in  a  hopeless  state  of  duldess, 
and  would  probably  learn  as  much  if  all  the  books  in  the  world 
were  '  a  blank,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  white — all  white  paper.' 
When  they  have  learned  it  all,  what  have  they  gained  ?  What  do 
American  writers  suppose  that  a  child's  mind  is  made  of,  or 
childhood  given  for,  if  they  can  have  either  time  or  patience  to 
stop  and  sift  such  dry  dust  as  this,  on  a  road  where  all  around  them 
is  so  beautiful,  and  their  great  impulse  is  to  advance.  We  suspect 
better  things  were  gleaned  through  the  pocket-hole.  Next  follows 
an  equally  minute  dissertation  upon  italics — a  mode  of  printing 
which,  judging  from  their  application  of  it,  might  be  defined  as 
designating  what  especially  demands  skipping.  Here,  also,  the 
child  is  not  informed  of  the  origin  of  the  word  or  of  its  real 
intention.  This  would  be  too  interesting ;  but  his  attention  is 
laboriously  called,  and  arduously  kept,  to  the  profound  fact  of 
italics  consisting  of  *  sloping'  letters,  and  not  of  '  straight.* 

But  this  substitution  of  empty  minutiae  for  solid  acquirement  is 
so  entirely  the  character  of  these  works  as  plainly  to  prove  that  those 
who  do  not  know  where  to  commence  in  education  as  little  know 
where  to  leave  off.  Peter  Parley,  in  his  '  Magazine  ^or  Children,' 
his  own  indubitable  work,  and  a  most  vulgar  affair,  stops  them 
short  in  every  other  chapter,  to  tell  them  hma  they  are  to  read  this 
same  '  Peter  Parley's  Magazine : '  that  first  they  are  to  take  it  up, 
and  then  open  it,  and  then,  we  conclude,  ^be  sure  to  hold  it  the 
right  way  upwards :  while  Todd,  in  his  *  Student's  Manual,'  pro- 
ceeds, Mrith  vast  exuberance  of  words,  to  explain  the  marginal 
notes  and  signs,  descriptive  of  surprise,  admiration,  or  doubt, 
which  the  student  is  to  make  upon  reading  Mr.  Todd's  book ; 
coupled  with  the  sage  admonition,  that  '  care  should  be  always 
taken  to  make  the  same  mark  mean  the  same  thing  every 
time.'  And  this  they  call  *  making  a  child  think  for  himself!' 
We  suspect  the  little  Toddlings  will  never  swim  without 
bladders. 

All  rules  of  common  sense  being  thus  set  aside,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  those  of  good  taste,  which  is  of  kindred  growth,  should 
be  equally  disregarded,  and  that  these  gentlemen  should  think 
any  attention  to  style  not  a  whit  more  necessary  in  teaching  their 
children  than  in  scolding  their  ^  helps.'  Their  own  uncouth 
phramologyj  crack-jaw  words,  and  puritan-derived  expressions,  are 
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national i tics,  and  as  such  not  to  be  cavilled  at.  Their  children 
never  did,  or  perhaps  never  will,  hear  any  other  lano^uao^e  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  under sland  tl.  At  all  events,  we  have 
nothing  tu  do  but  to  keep  ours  from  it,  believing  firmly  that  an 
early  familiarity  with  refined  and  beautiful  forms,  whether  in 
a  nursery  rhyme  or  penny  print,  is  of  importance — une  of  the 
greatest  subordinate  safejTuards  against  evil,  if  not  accessories  t4» 
good.  But  it  is  the  affect^itiuu  of  pathos  and  wit  with  an  utter 
contempt  for  their  rules,  the  self-satisfied  assumption  of  the 
artist  without  deigning  to  recognise  the  art,  which  is  here  so  con* 
spicuous.  In  these  respects  the  old-fashioned  English  children's 
bool<s,  with  their  gilt  covers  and  bad  type,  w^ere  irreproachable. 
If  the  language  was  too  pompous,  as  a  composition  il  was  correct: 
if  their  allegories  were  too  formal  and  frecjuent,  their  structure 
was  true.  If  they  had  no  ease,  they  had  no  carelessness;  and  if 
they  had  too  much  jiedaotry,  ihey  had  no  vulgarity.  A  child  is 
never  too  young  for  sound  forms ;  bad  wxiting  is  always  beneath  hijn ; 
and  before  be  understands  what  a  moral  or  what  a  figure  means, 
he  ff'tfs  the  truth  of  their  cunnexion.  The  whtile  force  of  ihc 
meanin.u%  or  extent  tjf  the  beauty,  only  breaks  upon  him  by  de- 
grees ;  but  this  matters  not.  If  there  has  been  hut  Utile  profit, 
there  has  been  no  confusion,  and  this  is  all  the  best  o(  education- 
ists can  ensure.  But  here,  nt  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  must 
obsenc  thai  an  utter  want  of  keeping  in  practice  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  such  a  complete  falsification  of  theory;  and  that 
those  who  are  thus  presumptuous  in  eiilargiuf^  the  boundaries  of 
education  are  the  first  to  despise  its  simplest  rules,  and  violate 
its  earliest  courlcsies.  The  same  cliild  who  in  one  page  is  called 
to  a  place  he  is  not  qualified  to  occupy »  is  in  the  next  not  compli- 
mented with  the  barest  decencies  of  address.  Provided  be  talks 
to  iiini  in  a  trivial  and  baby  way,  an  American  writer  supposes 
that  be  wdl  never  find  out  whether  his  metaphors  be  true,  his 
facts  and  fij>^ ures  distinct,  or  bis  moral  and  his  illustration  in 
unison.  Thus  *  the  blazing  of  the  winter-h>gs*  and  *  the  0ame  of 
Christian  love'  are  put  in  juxtaposition  ;  children  are  represcntetl 
as  '  cbnging  to  their  mothers*  arms,  and  twining  ihrniselves  round 
Iwr  heart  ;*  while  their  ilhistnitions  of  the  moral  fjualilies  are  fre- 
quently  so  incomprehensibly  false  and  ludicrt»us»  that  in  our  own 
defence  %vc  must  give  quotation  instead  of  assertion.  After  im- 
parting to  us  that  novel  fact  in  natural  history,  that  ^  even  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  cattle  of  the  fiehl,  hva  their  jmretds,* 
Mr.  Abbott  in  his  *  Cliild  at  Home'  gives  this  touching  anecdote^ 
to  show  how  ardently  a  mother  loves  her  child  ;— 

*  I  was  oiicc  going  in  my  gig  up  lli€  lull  in  the  village  of  Frank fonl, 
near  Pbiluddphia,  ^vhcn  a  little  girl,  about  two  years  aid,  who  Imd 
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finitJlecl  away  from  a  small  house,  wa»  lying  buskinij  in  the  «un»  in  the 
Biiddle  of  the  road.  About  I  wo  hundred  yafJs  bcfure  I  got  to  the  tliild 
the  teams  of  three  waggons,  five  big  liOT^es  in  each,  the  drivers  of  which 
hod  iitof»ficd  to  drink  at  a  tavern  at  the  brow  of  llie  hill,  started  t^fl',  and 
came,  nearly  abreast,  galloping  dowu  the  road.  \  got  my  gig  off  the 
road  as  speedily  as  I  couhl,  hut  expected  to  see  the  poor  child  crushed  to 
piece*.  A  young  man,  a  jonrncyman  carpenter,  ^vho  was  shinghng  a 
slied  by  the  road  side,  seeing  the  child,  nnd  Bceing  the  danger,  though  a 
stranger  to  the  parents,  jumped  from  the  top  of  the  shed,  rim  into  the 
road,  and  snatched  up  the  child  from  scarcely  an  inch  befure  the  hoof  of 
the  leading  horse.  The  horse  a  leg  knocked  him  down  ;  but  he,  c filching 
l?ie  child  by  its  clothes,  flung  it  back  out  of  tlic  way  of  tlie  other  horsea, 
and  saved  himself  by  rolliniaf  back  with  i^urprising  agility.  Tlie  mother 
of  the  child,  who  had  ap[itnenily  been  wa&liing,  seeing  the  leanif^,  and 
Kcing  llic  danger  of  the  child,  rushed  out,  and  catching  up  the  child, 
just  as  the  carpcriter  had  flung  it  back,  and  hugging  it  in  her  arms, 
uttered  a  shriek,  such  as  I  never  heard  before,  never  heard  sincf,  and 
I  hope  sliall  never  hear  again,  and  then  dropped  down  as  if  perfeelly 
dead.  By  the  application  of  the  usual  means  she  was  restored,  how- 
ever, in  a  little  while ;  'dnA  i  being  about  to  depart,  asked  the  car^ien- 
tcr  if  he  were  a  married  num,  and  whether  he  were  a  relation  of  the 
parents  of  llie  child.  He  said  he  was  neither.  "  Well  then,"'  said  I, 
"you  merit  the  gratitude  of  every  father  and  mother  in  the  world  ;  aud  I 
will  »how  you  mine  by  giving  yau  ^hat  I  have,'*  puUiug  out  the  nine 
or  ten  dollars  which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  "  No»  I  thank  you,  Sir,''  said 
he,  "  I  have  only  done  w^hat  it  wt;s  my  duty  to  do.'* 

•Bravery,  disintcrcsteduess,  and  maternal  affection'  [in  the  carpenter 
we  conclude]  'surpassing  these,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The 
mother  ia as  going  right  in  among  the  feet  of  thcbc  powcrfu!  and  wild 
horses,  and  amongst  the  wheels  of  the  wnggoiis.  She  had  no  thought 
for  herself,  no  feeling  of  fear  for  lier  own  life;  her  shriek  was  the  sound 
of  mexpreasible  joy — ^joy  too  great  to  supjiort  hcr.-elf  under 

•  Now  can  you  conceive  a  more  nngrateful  wretch  than  that  boy  would 
be,  if  he  should  ^row  up  not  to  love  or  obey  his  mother  ?  Sbe  was  willing 
to  die  for  him — she  was  willing  to  rnn  directly  under  the  feet  of  these 
ferocimif  horses,  that  she  might  gave  his  life  ;  und  if  he  has  one  particle 
of  generosity  in  his  bosom,  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make 
her  happy.* 

This  illustration  of  matornal  afftHlioii  may  sprak  for  itself— tlm 
carpenter  saved  the  child,  a  stranjier  offered  Lim  nine  dollars  for 
doin^  so, — but  the  mother  Ahrirkal !  But  ibis  is  one  of  the  inatij 
happy  lion  -  seq  uitu  rs  w  i  th  w  h  i  ch  t  be  se  bot  ik  s  a  bim  n  d .  Next  fol  lows 
the  harrowing  story  of  a  widow  who  let  her  only  child  wander  out 
aione  at  ni^bt  into  a  prairie  infested  witb  wild  beasts,  wbdc  s!ic  her- 
self *^otwell  engaofcd  in  the  worship  of  God  ;'  and  then  was  about 
as  instrumental  in  it's  recovery  as  tba  last  specimen  of  molberly  fore- 
thought  and  protnptilude.  Upijn  tbc  w  iiide,  it  may  be  qucslinned 
whether  such  direct  appeals  to  tbc  filial  feelings  ever  tlo  answe.r. 
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History  abounds  with  the  most  beautifiil  instances  of  maternal 

devotinn,  vvliicli  a  eliilil  may  r.^ad  and  apply  in  silence  ;  while  these 
writers,  in  their  vul^^ar  elTorts  to  stimulate  this  most  sacrerl  of  all 
human  affcc lions,  remind  us  of  a  child  who,  having  sown  a  seed, 
digs  it  up  so  often  to  sec  whether  it  is  g^o^vio^,  that  he  finishes 
by  destroying  it  altogether. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  confine  our  remarks  lo  such  American 
hooks  as  wc  have  found  most  in  English  circidatlon,  and  which* 
fnun  the  nature  of  their  pretensions,  most  invite  criticism.  At 
the  same  iiLne,  our  researches  have  included  many  of  other  kinds, 
and  several  of  which  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  in  far 
different  terms.  Their  works  of  amusement,  when  not  laden  with 
more  religfion  than  the  tale  can  hold  in  solution,  are  often  admi- 
rable. Miss  Sedgewick  takes  a  high  place  for  powers  of  descrip- 
tion and  traits  of  nature,  thoygh  her  language  is  so  studded  with 
Americanisms  as  much  to  mar  the  pleasure  and  perplex  the  mind 
of  an  English  reader.  Beside  this  lady,  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  - 
Mrs.  Seba  SmiUi  may  be  mentioned.  The  former,  especially,  I 
to  all  other  gifts  adds  a  refinement,  and  a  nationality  of  sub* 
ject,  which  a  knowledge  of  some  of  her  poetical  pieces  had 
led  us  to  expect.  Indeed,  the  Americans  have  little  occasion 
to  go  begging  to  the  history  or  tradition  o(  other  nations  for 
topics  of  interest.  The  first  colonists — the  Indians — Washing- 
ton and  Washuigton's  mother— offer  materials  in  ahondance  to 
kindle  the  cheek  or  raoisteti  the  eye,  while  the  wildness  and 
beauty  of  their  native  scenery  offer  a  fimd  of  fresh  unogcry,  of 
which  their  juvenile  writers  have  as  yet  but  sparingly  availed 
themselves. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  it  w*ould  be  Lnteresting  to  show  how 
strongly  the  leading  national  features  are  traceable  even  in  this 
puny  form.  An  indivi<lual  who  had  never  so  much  as  heard  that 
the  Americans  were  a  calculating  people  would  have  no  doubt 
of  the  matter,  after  a  slight  acquaintance  willi  their  juvenile 
literature.  It  is  astonishing  how  early  the  value  of  a  dollar,  and 
the  best  way  of  turning  it,  may  be  instilled.  Children  talk  to 
one  another  of  tlie  miseries  of  a  'dead  capital,'  and  the  duty  of 
securing  '  good  interest  j '  t!ie  book  nearest  their  hearts  is  evi- 
dently their  sftvtmj,^'bniik  bock;  while  a  favourite  illustration, 
and  apparently  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  a 
mother's  kindness,  is  to  remind  the  child  that  she  gives  it  all 
graiiB,  An  undutiful  girl  of  ten  years  old,  who  is  discontented 
whh  her  home,  is  admonished  that  before  she  quits  it  her  parents 
may  bring  in  their  bill  ;—n  calculation  is  made  that  the  least 
that  can  be  charged  for  her  ten  years*  maintenance,  at  so  much 
per  week,  amounts  to  '  one  thousamJ  and  forty  dollars  ;* — ^and 
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farther,  that  the  interest  vpon  the  money  is  above  sixty  dollars 
a-year. 

And  this  is  called  reasoning  with  a  child!  Out  upon  such 
modem  tacticians !  A  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  their  motto 
and  gathering  cry;  their  condemnation  may  be  summed  up  in 
their  utter  absence  of  this  knowledge,  in  the  unpardonable  igno- 
rance with  which  they  mistake,  and  insult,  underrate,  or  overtask 
the  mind  they  profess  to  imderstand.  Education  is  an  incalculable 
engine — ^we  see  it  in  the  result ;  but  of  its  action  we  know,  and 
ever  shall  know^  but  little.  One  mind  is  apparently  made  by  it, 
another  shows  no  sign  of  its  influence  ;  one  opens  visibly  to  re- 
ceive it,  another  takes  it  in  by  unseen  pores  ;  some  thrive  upon  it 
from  the  outset,  others  pause  and  take  a  Midsummer  shoot.  In- 
stead, however,  of  these  facts  furnishing  any  arguments  in  favour 
of  that  dnmsy  fumbling  for  the  unformed  intellect — ^that  merciless 
hunting  down  of  the  tender  and  unfledged  thought,  which  these 
hooks  inculcate  and  exemplify — they  may  be  regarded  as  directly 
forbidding  all  vain  experiment  and  speculation  upon  a  subject,  the 
end  of  which  is  so  important,  and  the  action  so  mysterious.  There 
is,  doubtless,  an  immense  deal  of  discretionary  power  in  all  parents 
and  preceptors,  but  if  the  steps  of  childhood  are  to  be  thus  dodged, 
even  when  in  the  openest  paths,  if  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  but  what 
Aey  teach,  nor  felt  but  what  they  prescribe,  how  awfully  is  the 
trouble  and  responsibility  increased  !  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be 
caught  by  plans  which  are  as  onerous  to  the  parent  as  danger- 
ous to  the  child,  but  be  mindful  to  sow  the  seeds  of  learning  and 
piety  in  a  sound  and,  as  far  as  possible,  established  way, — remem- 
bering that  all  human  systems  are  imperfect,  but  those  most  of  all 
which  time  has  neither  digested  nor  proved. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Brandy  and  Salt ;  aRemedyfor  various  External 
and  Internal  Comptaintjf,  discovered  by  William  Lee,  Esq.,  ^c. 
^a.     By  J.  Vallance.     London. 

2.  Organon  ;  on  VArt  de  Gyerir.  Traduit  de  V original  Alle* 
mand  du  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann.  Par  Erneste  George  de 
Brennow.     Paris.     1832. 

3.  Principles  of  Homceopathy.  By  P.  Curie,  M.D.  formerly 
Surgeon  of  the  Military  Hospital  of  Paris,  &c.  &c.  London. 
1837. 

4.  Practice  of  Homceopathy.     By   P.   Curie,  M.D.     London. 

5.  Hydropathy;    or    the  Cold- Water   Care;    as  practised  by 
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Viment  Pnesmifz,  of  Oraefenherg,  SUesia,  Ausiria,  Bv  R,  J. 
Claridtife,  Esq.     Lrjiidon.     1842. 

G.  The  neater  Ctrre^  A  practiced  Treaits^  on  the  Cure  tif 
Dtsfasf'H  by  JVatvr,  Air,  Exert iACf  and  Diet,  ^'C,  i^c.  By 
James  Wilson,  Physician  Ui  His  Serene  Highness  Prince 
Nassau.  iSlc.  iSlc,      London.      1S42. 

7.  Quarks  f/nd  C^uackery  Uttma.vked :  or  SirlcUtres  on  the 
Medicfd  Art  tu  now  pracfised  by  Phyxicians^  ^*c,  ;  vifk  IJinfs 
upon  a  .simple  Mpfiuxl  in  cojtnvCfhn  with  the  Cafd-H  afer 
Cure.     By  J.  C.  I  eldinano,  M.D,     London,     1842. 

TN  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagues  lellers  from  Italy  stc  ibus 
^  describes  ihe  physician  who  attended  lier  iji  a  dangerous 
in  n  ess ; — 

*  He  will  not  allow  his  patients  to  have  either  mrgeon  or  cpothecary. 
lie  pcrfurma  surgical  operations  widi  great  dexterity,  and  wliatcver 
corapvjuiids  lie  givci  he  makes  in  liis  owti  house,  ubich  ure  very  few,  the 
juice  of  herbs  and  these  svaters  being  co  mm  only  his  Bole  prescriptions. 
He  has  very  little  learn  in  ji,  and  professes  to  draw  all  his  knowledge 
from  Ciiperience,  which  he  pospesses  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  ihan 
any  other  mortal,  being  ttic  seventh  doctor  of  his  family  in  a  direct  line. 
His  forefathers  have  ail  left  journtils  ond  registers  solely  for  the  use 
of  their  posterity,  none  of  lliem  having  ever  published  ftnytldng; 
and  he  haa  recourse  on  every  ditBcuk  ease  to  these  mauuicripta,  of 
which  the  veracity  at  least  is  unquestionable.* 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  individual  \\ho  lived  less  than  a  cen- 
tury aefo,  but  who  belonirrtl  io  the  primitive  order  of  mctVical 
pracliti'*ners,  such  as  ilourisliefl  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  before 
the  heahnjr  art  was  taught  in  scbtxils,  or  had  begun  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  science.  The  famdy  of  the  Asclepiadcs  were 
practiiioners  of  llie  same  description,  Iltppjcrates  himself  being 
described  as  one  of  them,  and  the  sevenleeiith  in  a  lineal  succes- 
sion from  its  lb  under  /F^^sculapius, 

And  we  have  nti  doubt  thnt  Lady  Mary's  Italian  phvsician* 
as  well  lis  his  predecessors  of  ancient  tunes,  hud  accumulated 
a  considerable  stoix;  of  important  practical  knowledge,  derivetl  I 
from  the  only  true  source  of  all  knt*wlcdgc— observation  and  ■ 
experience ;  and  beyond  *M  comparison  more  uselul  to  the 
world  than  tlie  speculative  ducirines  wliicb  were  promnlgalcil 
by  some  ilistingoisbcd  professors  on  the  first  establishment  of 
medical  schools.  It  was  about  ihe  time  of  Lady  Mary's  ill- 
ness that  the  celebrated  John  Brown  botrim  to  direct  his  attt?n- 
lion  to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  Bruntmian  lbe(»ry,  and  the 
najne  of  its  founder,  have  been  celebrated  over  the  whole  of 
KuropCj  while  the  repuiattoii  of  the  humble  Italian  never  ex- 
tended beyond   the  limits  uf  the  narrow  district  in   which    be 
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practbctl.  and  has  probably  even  there  long  since  perishptl ;  but 
irc  suspect  that  the  patients  of  the  former  most  hnvo  hftd  a  por*r 
chance  of  recovery  comjmrcd  with  those  who  shared  the  attentions 
of  the  latter. 

We  are  not,  howercr*  so  heterodox  as  to  maintain  that  the 
method  pursued  hy  the  Asciepiades,  or  by  the  praclitioner  of 
Lovere,  is  the  best  tliat  can  bo  devised  for  tbe  attninment  f>f  a 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  sursrery.  We  have  no  rifrht  t(»  place 
John  Brown,  nor  even  Boerhaavc  or  Cullen»  in  the  same  category 
with  the  best  professfirs  of  iju>deru  times.  Combinations  of  indi- 
nidaald,  and  the  division  of  labour,  are  as  useful  in  these  as  in 
other  sciences,  and  have  done  fi»r  them  \vhat  rrmld  never  have 
been  done  by  the  most  earnest  individual  exertions.  A  lietter 
knoivledjjc  of  anatfimy,  phvsiolo|rv*  and  chemistry  has  laid  the 
fenindatton  of  more  juat  notions  of  disease  ;  the  stodies  pursued  in 
ihe  wards  of  our  hospitals  liave  assumed  altogether  a  practical 
form  ;  and  in  the  npplication  of  remedies  the  question  is  no  longer 
how  far  ihey  dovetail  in  with  a  prevailing  theory,  but  what  has 
been  actually  observed  to  be  the  result  where  they  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  other  cases. 

Slilb  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  actual  kuowledpje  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  age  to  age,  and  however  im- 
proved the  nieihod  of  studyinjx  naay  be,  it  is  evident  that  the 
medical  sciences  have  n<:>t  yet  attained,  and  to  us  it  does  not  appear 
probable  tliat  they  ever  will  attain,  the  same  de|rrec  of  perfec- 
tion with  some  other  brnntlies  of  kaowledjfr,  la  the  livintr  body 
aut  only  is  there  in  operation  the  combined  inlluence  of  ihe  me- 
fjianicxd  and  chemical  laws  of  matter,  but  to  these  is  saperadded 
aottlhcr  set  of  laws,  and  another  order  of  phenomena,  namely 
those  of  viiulily.  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  few  other  sciences 
<;qu&lly  complicated  widi  these;  or  in  whidj  it  is  so  difficult  to 
obtain  an  exaet  kiiowledpfe  of  facts,  or  to  mnke  extensive  and 
welUfounded  |^eneraUiiations»  It  is  also  evident  that  tbe  art  of 
applying  these  sciences  ti>  practice  can  never  meet  the  demand 
which  is  made  upon  it,  or  satisfy  the  expectations,  we  will 
not  say  of  sociclv  as  a  body,  but  uf  the  iodividuals  wh<i  compose 
it.  It  may  do  mucli,  but  it  cannot  do  all  tiial  is  wanted; 
fur  if  it  could,  pain  woultl  Ijc  banished  from  the  wen  Id,  and  man 
would  be  immorlaL  No  one  will  liesitate  to  admit  this  as  a 
general  proposition;  but  that  is  quite  a  diO'erent  matter  from  the 
application  of  it  in  a  particular  instance  to  our  owit  peculiar  cose. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  powerful  wilbin  us,  and  it  is 
from  this  natural  and  obvious  cause,  as  well  as  from  others  to 
which  we  shall  advert  hereafter,  that  mankmd  have  been  led  in 
all  a^es  to  look  for  other  means  of  obtaining  relief  in  illness  bo- 
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tides  what  are  alforded  to  thein  by  those  who  have  been  regularly 
instructed  as  metlical  practitioners. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  of  those  whose  names  mi^ht  be 
comprised  in  a  list  of  medical  imposlors  have  been  really  dishonest. 
Many  of  them  have  evidently  been  mere  enthusiasts,  stimulated     _ 
pruhably  by  the  double  motive  of  doing  service  to  their  fellow-    I 
creatures  and  gralifyinp^  their  own  vanity.     Olhers  have  been  in 
the  no  uncommon  sitimticm  of  inventing-  lies  fust,  and  believing 
their    own    inventions    afterwartls.     VVc  have  been  informed  on 
gijod  authority  of  the  vender  of  a  quack  medicine  who   had  such 
disinterested  faith  in  his  own  remedy,  that  in  his  last  illness  he 
would  have  recourse  to  no  other— and  died  taking  it*      But  we     ■ 
fear,  nevertheless,  that  the  htmest  party  among  these  pretenders     I 
is  in  a  small  minority,  and  that  with  the  greater  number  the  only 
object  which  they  have  had  in  view  has  been  that  of  turning  the 
weakness  of  mankind  to  their  own  advantage,  laughing  in  secret 
at  the  individuals  whom  they  have  duped. 

A  well -digested  history  of  ibis  irregular  order  of  medical  prac- 
titioners would  not  be  uninstruclivc.  It  would  present  to  us  a 
curious  list  of  prieijts  and  nidiles.  philosophers,  simpletons,  and 
knaves.  Even  royalty  itself  would  not  be  absent  from  it.  The 
name  of  king's-evjl  was  applied  to  scrofulous  diseases  because  the 
kings  of  England  and  France  claimed,  and  were  supposed  to  pos-  ■ 
sesa,  the  power  of  curing  it  by  the  simple  process  of  touching  the  ' 
afflicted  with  the  hand.  The  hand  of  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son,  and  also  ihc  hand  of  a  man  who  had  been  lianged,  possessed  the 
same  healing  proj)erty — which  hist  must  have  been  a  Haltering  asso- 
ciation far  the  monarchs.  In  En^jland  it  is  said  that  the  miracle 
was  first  wrought  by  Edward  the  Confessor;  nor  did  the  lapse  of 
centuries  impair  the  faith  of  any  of  the  |mrlies  concerned— Charles 
11.  having,  in  ihe  course  of  twenty-two  years,  during  which  exact 
registers  were  kept,  touched  92.107  scrofuluus  persons,  Wise- 
man, who  held  the  oflice  cif  serjennt-surgeon,  a  man  of  great 
repute  in  his  day,  and  of  undoubted  skill  (for  the  fulio  volume 
on  surgery  which  he  has  left  behind  hirn  mav  be  consulted  with  I 
advantage  even  at  the  present  lime),  bears  ihc  fc»lh)wing  testimony  ■ 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  royal  master's  treatment  :■ — '  1  must  needs 
profess  that  what  I  write'  (fbat  is  on  the  subiect  of  scrofula) 
'will  do  little  more  than  show  the  weakness  of  our  ability  when 
compared  with  his  Majes1y's>  who  cureth  more  in  one  year 
than  all  the  surgeons  in  London  have  done  in  an  age.*  Brown, 
who  was  also  one  of  his  Majesty's  chiniryeons,  and  chiniryeon  of 
his  Majeslv's  hospital  in  London,  makes  a  statement  similar  to 
that  of  Wiseman,  and  fisserts  tlial  Cromwell  was  anxious  to  exer- 
cise this  as  well  as  the  other  prerogatives  of  royalty,  but  that  the 
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pRiftice  failed  ia  bis  hands,  *he  harinj?:  no  more  right 
healinn^  pcjwer  ihnn  lie  had  to  the  legal  jurisdiclion/  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  faith  of  Wiseman  was  not  so  absolute  but  that 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  add  to  bis  other  dissertations  sixty-four 
closely-printed  pasres  on  the  history  of  the  king's-evil,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  it  by  ordinary  means.  It  is  probnljle  that  there 
were  others  who  had  no  faith  at  all,  although  it  mi^ht  be  dan- 
jjeroos  to  express  their  sentiments  ^—  one  Thtjmas  Rosewell 
haring,  in  the  year  1684,  been  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
for  having  publicly  said  that  *  the  people  made  a  flocking  to  the 
king  up<m  pretence  of  being  healed  of  the  king's-evil,  which 
he  rould  not  do,  but  that  they,  being  priests  and  propliets,  could 
do  as  much.'  llosewell  was  found  guilty,  but  afterwards  par- 
doned. King  William  declined  to  exercise  this  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  but  it  was  resumed  by  Queen  Anne,  as  is  shown  by 
apaasag^e  in  the  *•  Life  of  Dr,  Johnson/  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  taken  to  her  Majesty  w!ien  a  child  *  to  be  touched  for  tlie 
evil,  by  the  advice  of  an  cmhient  physician.  Sir  John  Floyer/ 
The  good  sense  of  King  George  L  put  an  end  to  this  absurdity, 
hiU  it  continued  to  flourish  in  France  under  Louis  XV,,  and  in 
this  country  it  was  soon  followed  by  others,  over  which  the  royal 
authority  had  no  control. 

*  I  find,.*  says  Lady  Mary  W^ortley  Montagu,  in  a  letter  dated 
Lovcre,  July,  1748,  'that  tar- water  has  succeeded  to  Ward's 
drops ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  other  form  of  quackery  has 
hy  this  time  taken  place  of  that.  The  English  are,  more  than 
any  other  nation,  intatuatcd  by  the  prospect  of  universal  medi- 
cine/  &c.  &c* 

The  history  of  the  medicine  which  is  here  referred  to  is  singular 
enoagh  ;  proposed  as  it  was,  not  by  a  charlatan  seeking  to  impose 
on  tlie  public  for  his  own  profit,  Init  by  a  benevolent  clergyman,  a 
metaphysician  and  malhcmalician :  a  philos(»pher  distinguished  alike 
for  the  clearness  of  his  perceptions  and  the  acutenoss  of  his  reason- 
ings. Bishop  IJerkley,  having  proved  to  bis  own  satisfaction  that 
the  existence  of  a  material  world  is  a  mere  delusion,  did  not  hesi- 
tete  tD  believe  that  the  drinking  of  tar-water  *  would  mitigate  and 
evan  {irev^eiit  the  smrdlp+ix  .md  erysipelas  ;  that  nothing  is  so  useful 
is  this  in  cases  of  painful  ulcers  of  the  bowek ;  in  consumptive 
eofighs,  and  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  with  expectoration  of  pus  ;  that 
it  cures  asthma,  dropsy,  and  indigestion,  the  king's -evil,  all  kinds 
of  sores,  and  the  foulest  disorders/  Time  and  experience  only 
confirmed  him  in  these  opinions.  In  a  subset jueut  publication 
he  says, — *  1  freely  own  that  1  suspect  tar- water  to  be  a  panacea, 
.  ,  ,  ,  And  as  the  old  philosopher  cried  aloud  from  the  house- 
top lo  his  fellow-citizens,  *'  Educate  your  children/*  so,  if  I  had 
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a  situation  hi^li  f»noiio:h,  nod  a  vtnce  loud  cnoat^h,  I  would  say  U> 
all  the  valetuilinarians  iip)n  parth,  *'  Drink  tar-wiUcr/'  ' 

T?yt  it  happened,  ns  lm<l  been  anticipatcil  m  the  lettcir  which 
we  have  just  quotciL  that  tho  ropntation  of  tar -waiter  was  not  <jf 
much  dur.ition;  and  it  has  liceii  long  since  oat  only  negledciU 
but  forp^otten. 

Aunther  specific  winch  was  in  voigrue  about  the  same  liinc 
shored  no  better  fale,  ahhouijh  it  was  first  recommended  on  the 
authority  of  another  disting^uished  philosopher,  who  was  also  a 
physician,  and  afterwards  Sanctis med  by  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature,  A  certain  Mrs*  Stephens  professed  to  have  db- 
covered  a  care  for  the  (gravel  and  stone  in  the  bladder  anxl  kidneys, 
in  the  shnpe  of  a  powder,  and  a  decoction  of  pills,  all  to  be  ad- 
ministered internally.  The  celebrated  David  Hartley  collected 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  published  an  octavo  volume  reoom- 
inendino^  Mrs.  Stephens's  medicine,  with  an  account  of  150  caacs 
in  which  it  was  sujijiosed  to  have  been  administered  with  advan- 
tag-e,  his  own  case  bein^:  amon":  the  nnmber,  Mrs.  Stephens 
offered  to  make  known  her  secret  to  the  public  for  the  sum  of 
5000/.  An  attempt  wns  made  to  i^ise  the  amount  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  several  nobk^men  and  tjenilcmen  promised  their  conlri- 
bnlions  towards  it ;  in  the  list  of  wIkhu  we  find  the  names  of  some 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,— Dr.  Peter  Sbaw^.  Dr.  ]VIoasey»  I 
and  Mr.  (aftcrwnrds  Sir)  Ca*s:»r  Hawkins.  Not  more  than 
1*387/- J  however,  havinisf  been  rolleeted,  application  was  iua*le  to 
parbanient,  bv  whom  the  sujn  required  was  j^rnnted,  the  compo-  J 
silion  <*f  the  specific  beinsr  aflcrwnids  pnblished  in  the  London  | 
Gazelle,  It  consisted  of  eg;2r-shells  and  snail-shells,  with  the 
snails  in  them,  all  calcined ;  ash-keys,  hips  and  haws,  swine- 
cress  and  ^^irious  other  vegetables,  all  burned  to  a  cinder ;  with 
camomile -flowers,  fennel,  and  some  other  veio^etables  —  these 
last  not  Ijeinn*  burned  in  the  same  manner*  The  disclosure  of 
the  mystery  did  not  add  to  the  reputatinn  of  the  medicine.  It  J 
gradunlly  fell  into  disuse.  Dr.  Hartley  himself  died  tjf  the  dis-  ■ 
ease  of  which  he  had  supposed  himself  to  be  cured ;  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  amonir  the  other  patients  who  were  really  afiitctod 
in  ihe  same  manner,  and  who  did  not  resort  to  other  methods  of 
relief,  liicre  were  none  whr>  did  not  share  Dr.  Hardey's  fnte.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  astonisfimenl  that  so  many  grave 
persons  should  have  arrived  at  a  contlnsion  on  such  insuflftcient 
endence  as  that  which  Dr.  Hartley  had  furnished,  if  we  did  not 
know  how^  easy  it  is  fcjr  mankind  to  be  made  to  beUeve  that  to  be 
Irne  which  tljey  wish  to  be  so.  i 

These  histories  are  suthcicntly   instructive  to  those  who  are    J 
disposed  to  learn  ;  but  the  next  is  more  instructive  stilL     It  is 
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^ilbiii  llie  memory  of  many  uow  {ilive,  that  an  indivulunl  of  the 
rtame  of  Perkins  claimed  ihe  discovc^ry  of  a  new  mpihml  of  curing" 
tKscttses  by  the  applifation  to  the  surface  of  ihc  hotty  of  CLTlain 
pieces  of  metal «  prejiared  by  himself  in  some  unknown  mnnner, 
and  sold  by  him  under  the  name  of  '  metallic  tractors,'  This 
airenry  was  aUributed  to  some  kind  of  majmctic  influence  which 
^i;  tractors  possessed,  and,  if  the  repf»rt  of  the  inventor  ctnild  be 
belieied,  the  eficcls  which  ibey  liad  prodnced  in  his  own  country 
(the  lUihed  Slates  of  America)  were  indeed  marvellous.  The 
trials  mode  of  tbetn  in  En^lantl  were  at  first  not  lees  successful 
ihon  those  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Allanlic.  Persons  of  the 
highest  station,  as  well  tk^  tti  other  i^rades  of  society,  bore 
testimony  to  the  wonders  which  they  worked,  'Antony  the 
•WKieherB/  says  Mr.  Perkins,  *  will  bo  ftamd  eiirht  professors  in 
CMtr  unii'ersilie*,  in  the  various  branches,  as  follows:  three  of 
nalonil  philosophy,  four  of  medicine,  one  of  natural  history:  to 
ihese  may  be  added  nineteen  physicians,  seventeen  surgeons,  and 
tvrcnty  clenryinen,  of  whom  ten  are  doctors  of  divinity;  ami  many 
otbeT&  «f  equal  respectabiliiy.*  Perkinism  ndvanced  rapidly  in 
reputation  everywheic ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  its  triumphs  seems 
lo  bove  been  in  Bath,  whicli  at  that  period,  before  the  ruad  was 
l)|IMi0d  to  the  German  Spas,  was  resorted  to  by  a  vast  nundjer 
•fittfmfidsof  every  description,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  pin*- 
pme,  by  a  host  of  malfities  vuarrinmreH  nlso.  Nor  was  this  all. 
It  was  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  tliat.  if  tlie  principle  were 
^ond.  it  mi2"ht  be  extended  further;  ami  many  cfrave  antl  sfil>er- 
minded  g-enllemen  wore  pieces  of  loadstone  susi>endfd  roumi  the 
iierk»  for  the  purpose  of  prcventinaf  or  curing  the  rjout. 

But,  unfortonateU  for  Perkinism,  there  dwell  in  Path  a  certain 
ibrewd  physician.  Dr.  Hay<rarth,  who  was  not  inclined  to  yield 
implicitly  to  tbeaulhfinty  of  lhenforesai*l  university  professors,  nor 
of  the  ten  doctors  of  divinity,  and  ten  titber  clerjjymen,  nor  even 
of  the  thirlV'six  wiseacres  of  his  own  craft,  wlio  had  borne  witness 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  tractors.  It  occurred  to  him  ibat  he  had 
nciibcT  seen  nor  heard  of  any  effects  fiillowing  the  use  of  the  trac- 
tors whicb  mijE-ht  not  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  tbe 
Knapfhiation  cidier  of  tbe  patient  or  of  the  l>y slanders.  In  order 
to  determine  how  far  this  was  or  w  as  not  the  case,  he  provided 
Siune  pieces  of  wood  fashioned  to  the  same  shape,  and  painted  of 
ibe  same  colour,  as  tbe  tractors ;  and  tlien  by  an  innoccnl^ — we 
will  not  call  it  a  pious — fraud  he  caused  ihem  to  be  applied,  under 
the  pretence  of  their  bein**"  the  srcnuine  tractors,  m  the  usu;d 
manner,  to  various  patients.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  a  i^eutlemau  who  still  lives 
cnjojing  the  respect  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs — Mr, 
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Richard  Smith,  surgeon  to  the  Bristol  infirmary ;  and  they  were 
Witnessed  by  a  g^reat  number  of  persons.  The  results  were  not 
less  remarkable  than  those  which  followed  ihe  use  oi  the  real 
Perkinean  instruments.  There  was  only  one  patient  ainung 
those  subjected  to  the  operation  who  did  not  declare  that  he 
cxperiencetl  from  it  more  or  less  benefit,  and  in  him  the  effect  of 
it  was  greaUy  lo  auo:ment  his  sulTerino^s,  so  that  he  would  on  no 
account  allow  it  li>  be  repeated.  He  said  that  *  the  tractors  had 
tormented  him  out  uf  one  ni^bt*s  rcat,  and  that  they  should  do  so 
no  more/  This  exposure  was  a  death-blow*  to  Perkinism.  Eveu 
in  Bath*  the  foUowing  year  produced  only  a  single  case  of  sup- 
posed cure  from  the  tra<*tors ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  the  delusion  had  vanished  iu  other  pinces. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  period  which  is  here  referred  to 
that  some  one  recommended  tnusimd-xeed,  to  be  taken  internally, 
as  a  cure  for  all  sorts  of  disorders.  One  or  two  wonderful  reco- 
veries, which  were  said  to  have  followed  the  takinjj  of  mustard* 
seed,  gave  it  at  once  a  vast  reputation*  Everybody  took  mus- 
tiird-seetl.  The  street  in  which  it  was  sold  was  crowded  with 
carriages,  the  tenants  of  which  were  patiently  waiting  until  it  came 
to  their  turn  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  emporium  of  musiard-seed- 
This  lasted  for  two  or  three  years.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
mustard-seed  did  no  more  than  a  great  number  of  remedies 
could  do,  which  it  was  less  disagreeable  to  swallow ;  and  that 
some  persons  suffered  harm  from  the  quantity  of  it  which  they 
had  taken  ;  and  the  delusion  w  ent  the  way  of  the  tractors. 

A  young  man,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  journeyman- 
cooper,  was  instructed  by  his  mother  iu  the  art  of  champooing, 
Ghampmnng,  and  other  modes  of  friction,  have  been  long  known 
«is  useful  remedies  iu  certain  cases  of  stiff  joints  and  weakened 
limbs,  and  as  a  substituu^  fc>r  exercise  in  beth  idden  patients ;  and 
there  arc  many  respectable  females,  of  the  class  of  nurses,  in  Lon- 
don, who  practise  the  art  very  successfully,  and  ibirik  themselvea 
amply  remunerated  for  their  laljour  by  earning  a  few  shillingi 
daily.  But  this  youth  was  more  fortunate.  One  or  two  cures, 
which  it  was  reported  that  he  had  made,  causetl  him  to  be  tilked 
of  at  every  dinner-table.  It  wsis  believed  that  be  had  jnade  a  pro- 
digious discovery  in  the  healing  art— that  champuoin<ir,  performed 
accorcUn??  to  his  method,  was  a  remedy  for  all  disorders.  Not  only 
those  to  whose  cases  the  treatment  was  really  applicable,  but  those 
Ici  whose  cases  it  was  not  applicable  at  all — ^ patients  with  diseases  of 
the  hip  and  spine,  of  tiie  lungs  and  liver — patients  with  the  worst 
diseases,  and  patients  with  no  disease  whatever  —  went  to  be 
champooed.  The  time  of  the  artist,  being  fully  occupied,  rose 
in  valuer  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  do  not  over-eslimate  his 
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pans  in  sayinv  that,  for  on€  or  two  years,  his  receipts  were  at  the 
ate  of  6000/.  annually*  A  Young  lady,  whose  lower  linibs  L-mI 
been  paralytic  from  infancy,  was  brought  to  him  from  the  omiitry 
10  be  cure<l.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  500/-  having  been  expended 
in  the  experiment,  she  returned  home  in  the  same  state  as  when 
she  had  left  it :  but  promises  were  made  to  her  that  if  the  process 
irere  repeated  it  would  ])roduce  the  desired  effect  at  last,  and  she 
catoe  to  Loud*»n  a^ain  for  the  purpose.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated*  Matters  went  on  thus  ior  three  or 
four  years,  when  the  delusion  ceased  about  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
leapt  into  vigour,  and  the  champooer  found  himself  all  at  once 
deprived  Lit  his  vocation* 

The  history  of  St.  John  Long  is  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 
OUT  readers.  This  individual  had  been  brought  up  as  a  painter, 
but,  finding  this  pri>fession  to  be  produrlive  of  no  immetliate  pro- 
fit, he  turned  his  attention  ti>  the  healing  art.  His  principal 
remedy  was  a  liniment,  of  which  wc  Wlieve  that  oil  of  turpentine 
and  some  kind  of  mineral  acid  were  the  principal  iniifredients. 
However  that  may  have  been*  in  common  with  many  other  stimu- 
hting'  applications,  it  had  the  property  of  producing  an  exudation 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  physiciairs  theory  was,  that  all 
diseases  depend  on  a  morbific  matter  in  the  Wood,  and  that  the 
fisndiiCion  from  the  skin  was  this  poison  drawn  out  by  the  power 
iiltbe  liniment.  Thus  extraordinary  cures  were  made  of  g^out  and 
i^mnsitism,  abscesses  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  inA'anittj,  A  noble 
lord  saw  a  fluid  resembling  quicksilver  extracted  from  a  patient's 
head.  The  btmse  in  which  these  miracles  were  wrought  was 
crowded  with  patients  belonging  to  the  alHuent  classes  of  scHnely, 
and  the  street  with  carriages.  At  last  some  cases  occurred  in 
which  the  application  of  the  liniment  caused  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion, ending  in  extensive  gangrene.  One  patient  died,  and  then 
another,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  or  two  others  met 
\viLh  the  same  fate.  The  practitioner  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter. If  the  remedy  were  of  any  real  value,  we  do  not  know 
that  these  cases  proved  anything  but  the  necessity  of  greater  caution 
in  the  use  of  it;  for  there  are  few  agents  for  go«:>d  which,  if  car- 
ried too  far,  or  had  recourse  to  on  improper  occasions,  may  not  be 
ngents  for  evil  alstn  Tbe  pulthc,  however,  did  not  h^ok  so  far  n% 
this,  and  their  faith  in  ibe  treatment  ivas  rapidly  abating  when 
the  practitioner  himself  fell  a  victim  to  pulmonary  disease. 

There  is  a  curious  sequel  to  this  history,  which  has  been  com- 
mtmicated  to  us  on  good  authority,  B  ut  we  have  no  wish  to  make 
individuals,  who  had  no  very  wrong  intcniions,  look  ridiculous, 
when  it  can  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  do  so.  Suflice  it  then  to 
say  that  a  metlical  practitioner.,  who  had  a  fair  reputation  in  the 
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district  in  winch  he  resuleil  in  the  siiiter-kuig:cloiti,  was  persuaded 
to  occupy  the  house  in  which  the  hniment  hnd  worked  such 
wonders,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the  same  method  of  Ireatineut, 
and  with  the  self-same  remedies.  TJie  charm,  however,  wa$  no  ■ 
more  in  his  hands  than  that  of  *toiu:hiiig  for  the  evil'  had  been 
in  ihe  hands  of  Cnuixwcll:  the  street  was  empty  of  carriages,  and 
the  drawing-room  of  patients,  and  the  new-comer  was  soon  glad 
to  return  to  his  former,  and,  ivc  hr»po,  more  useful  and  proHtaWc 
occupation. 

These  projects,  with  a  great  numhcr  of  others  of  tlic  same 
description,  are  now  matters  of  history.  They  have  lived  lUetr 
day,  and  have  been  lon^  since  de-id  and  hurled.  But  we  are  not 
lo  suppose  that  the  race  of  them  is  extinct,  c^r  that  this  age  of 
w^eahli,  luxury,  and  h^isurc  is  less  iavourable  to  their  deve* 
lopmcnt  than  those  whicii  have  preceded  it 

Mr.  Val lance,  the  author  of  one  of  the  works  of  which  the 
tides  are  placed  at  the  be^nning  of  this  article,  is  not  the  iti- 
ventor.  but  he  fdls  the  no  less  useful  though  more  humhlc  ofTitc 
of  promulgator  of  the  Irajuiy-and-ufdi  remedy.  This  vast  dis- 
covery was  made  hy  a  Mr.  Lee,  an  English  gentleman,  who,  as 
Mr.  Vai lance  informs  ns^  possesses  an  estate  of  12,000  acres  of 
land  in  France  (it  is  not  sfiid  in  what  part),  on  which  he  resides  in 
a  castle  with  two  gamelvcepers,  one  chaplain,  and  eighty  da- 
mestics.  An  accidental  circumstance  led  him  to  a  knowledge 
c^f  the  medicinal  virtues  <jf  a  solution  of  six  ouuces  of  common 
cuhnary  salt  in  one  pint  of  French  brandy.  Sfunetimes  uwd 
externall}',  and  at  other  times  taken  internally,  it  removes  tlie 
effects  of  the  slings  of  mosquitoes,  guals,  wasps,  bees,  and 
>^pc^s ;  it  cures  the  head-ache,  and  ear-ache,  and  side-acho ; 
gout,  consumption,  scrofula*  insanity »  chilblains,  morttficaUon, 
and  about  thirty  other  disorders  ; — 

•  Mr.  C-  C,  of  BishD]i*s  Lane,  was  cured  of  the  gravel  in  a  few  days.' 

•  Richard  Cowley,  my  l^jy,  had  his  feet  crushed  hy  the  f»tll  of  a 
window-shuttLT,  so  that  the  blood  gushed  out  at  his  loc-ends,  biit, 
thanks  to  the  influeacc  of  braudy  and  saU,  he  was  cured  in  a  week/ 

•  Joha  Calvc4t»  Jaaics  Croweat,  and  Mr.  L.  were  all  dying  of  con- 
aumplioa,  but  recovered  rapidly  under  the  use  of  briindy  and  satt** 

Even  the  worst  complications  of  disease  yield  lo  tins  remedy, 
A  lady  who  was  afflicted  at  the  same  time  with  a  sore  leg",  a  bad 
brefist,  nn  abscess  in  her  hack,  another  abscess  nnder  her  arra» 
and  with  rheumatism,  was  cured  of  these  five  disorders  in  the 
ctmrsc  of  si\  weeks* 

But  the  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  Captain  Plumb,  of  the 
Ann,  London  trader,  who  was  exliemely  ill  *all  over  his  bodvj 
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inside  and  out,  and  thouglit  himself  near  deatli/  The  captain 
was  restored  to  health  in  the  course  uf  one  month. 

And,  as  far  as  Mr»  Lee  is  anicerned*  all  these  benefits  have 
kieeii  conferred  on  society  from  no  other  motive  iliaii  that  of  pure 
benevolence.  He  is  not  only  not  paid^  hut  he  actually  pays  for 
tite  cures  which  he  makes,  haviue:  gfiven  away  in  the  course  of  one 
Tear  not  less  than  a  hog^shead  of  brandy  and  salt  to  his  patients. 
N^illidf  can  Mr,  V^  all  a  nee  bo  accused  of  beings  mfluencL'd  hy  the 
desire  of  lucre  to  anv  immoderate  extent,  if  we  may  venture  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  from  the  folio  win  2;  notice  at  the 
end  of  his  treatise: — *  As  I  receive  a  f^^reat  mnny  letters  request- 
ing- adnce  in  particular  cases^  I  beg  to  state  that  I  cannot  under- 
take to  answer  any*  excejil  a  remittance  of  one  shilling  be  made, 
with  a  penny  post  ticket  to  pay  the  posta»;e.'  , 

The  pretensions  f)f  Homoeopathy  are  of  a  more  lofty  character 
tliati  those  of  brandy  and  salt.  The  honimopathist  claims  the 
thsco%*ery  of  a  law  of  nature  before  unknown ;  tlie  establishment 
of  a  new  science;  the  invention  of  a  new  method  of  curinj^  dis- 
eases so  efticient  and  certain^  that  hereafter  none  ou^ht  to  be  held 
to  be  incurable ;  and  he  denounces  the  absurdity  and  mischief  ^f 
the  healing  art,  as  it  is  cimtmonly  ]iractised,  in  lanr^ua^e  not  less 
vehement  than  that  of  ParaceUus,  when  he  publicly  burned  the 
works  of  Gtd en  and  Avicenna  as  bciujor  those  of  quacks  and  im- 
jwistors,  esclaimini^  to  the  crowd  who  were  assembled  to  witness 
the  ceremony^ — *  You  will  all  follow  my  new  system,  you  pro- 
fesscu"^  of  Pam,  Mfmtpellier*  Cologne,  and  Vienna;  jou  that 
dwell  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  ;  yon  that  inhabit  the  isles  of 
the  sea;  an<l  ye  also,  Italians,  Dalmatians,  Athenians,  Arabians, 
and  Jews,  ye  will  all  follow  my  doctrines;  for  I  am  the  monarch 
of  medicine  1' 

Dr.  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  the  homrcopathic  system,  hav- 
ing hcea  educated  as  a  physician,  was  enga«:cd  in  medical  practice, 
first  iu  a  small  town  uf  Saxony,  and  afteivvards  in  Dresden.* 
This  pursuit,  however,  was  by  no  means  suitable  to  his  js^enius. 
We  are  informed  that,  havinnf-  acquired  more  reputation  than 
profit,  he  was  compelled  to  eke  (jul  his  professional  g'ains  by  the 
translation  of  foreign  works.  But  his  ill -success  was  not  to  con- 
tinue for  ever. 

*  All  at  once,'  we  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Erneste  George  de  Breimow, 
the  translutor  of  the  '  Orgauoo,*  *  a  new  idea  illuminates  his  mind ;  a  new 
career  is  opened  to  him»  in  which  nature  aud  experience  are  to  be  his 
guides.  Obstacles  and  difficuUics  without  number  retard  hia  solitary 
progress  in  the  hitherto  untrodden  tr;ick  ;  but  his  never-failing  courage 
turn^ounts  them  alb     Hie  most  nstoundmg  jihenomeua  are  presented 
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to  liis  contemplation ;  lie  mounts  from  one  certainty  to  another,  pene- 
trates the  night  of  mi^s,  and  is  at  la.st  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  the 
sight  of  the  star  of  truth  shining  brilliantly  over  his  head  and  sending 
fortli  it£  rays  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  human  nature.* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  hipse  of  some  years  that 
Hahnemann  deemed  it  expedient  to  ctnnmunirale  liis  discovery  to 
the  world.      Havinp  done  so,  in  the  expectation  of  better  fortune 
than  he  had  met  with  at  Dresden,  he  changed  his  residence  to  _ 
Leipsic.  ■ 

[JndfT  bis  new*  method  of  practice  Habnemann  became  ihe 
dispenser  of  his  own  medicines,  thus  combininjif  the  offices  of 
physician  and  apothecary.  This,  and  probably  some  other  dr- 
cumstances,  rousetl  the  jealousy  of  the  rcj^^olar  practitioners.  All 
absurd,  and  we  may  say  a  most  unjusljfiable.  persecntion  followed, 
which  ended  in  a  decree  ajrainst  him  in  the  Saxon  Courts  of  Law. 
But  what  was  intended  for  his  ruin  laid  the  foundation  of  bis 
fortune.  It  made  bim  and  bis  doctrine  known,  and  excited  the 
sympathy  of  ibc  Duke  of  Anhalt  Cotben,*  who  ftrst  offered  bim 
an  osyUim  at  bis  court,  and  llien  made  him  one  of  his  councillors. 
From  thence  be  removed  some  years  afterwards  to  Paris. 

Now  the  hitherto  unknown  law^  of  nature^  the  grand  secret 
which  ibe  '  star  of  truth'  revealed  to  Habnemann  after  he  bad 
'penetrated  the  night  of  mists/  is  so  simple  that  it  has  beeti 
stated  !)y  him  in  tliroe  wTjrds  — ^  Similm  simt'libtts  €7tran(ur,* 
Plain  however  as  this  announcement  may  be,  we  suspect  that 
some  among  our  readers  may  not  at  once  perceive  in  what  manner 
the  aforesaid  law  of  nature  is  applicable  to  the  healing  art.  and  to 
such  obtuser  intellects  the  following  explanation  may  be  satisfar- 
tor%\  A  disease  is  t<j  be  cured  by  ex!iibiling  a  medicine  which 
has  the  power  of  pruducmg  in  the  patient  a  disease  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  from  which  lie  desires  to  be  relieved.  Two 
similar  diseases  cannot  co-exist  m  the  same  system,  nor  in  the 
same  organ.  The  artificial  drives  out  the  originai  disease,  and, 
having  done  its  business,  evaporates  and  leaves  the  patient  re- 
stored to  health. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  in  this  doctrine  something 
which  is  rather  startling  to  the  uninitiated.  We  had  never  before 
even  dreamed  that  wo  could  produce  a  given  disease  at  our  plea- 
sure. Besides,  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  bark  ought  to  pro- 
duce the  ague,  and  sulphur  the  itch  ;  mineral  acids  should  be  the 
cause  of  pnduse  perspirations ;  and  jalap  (as  it  is  given  to  relie\^e 
certain  viscera)  should  occasion  their  oppression.  Nor  are  these 
difficulties  got  rid  of  by  the  (so-called)  facts  which  Hahnemann 
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offisn  in  illastnition  of  his  principle ;  such  as  that  "^  belladonna 
pioduoes  the  exact  sjmptoms  of  hydrophobia;  that  Thomas  de 
Mayence,  Mimch,  Buchholz,  and  Neimicke  cured  that  terrible 
discnder  by  the  administration  of  this  poison ;  and  that  Rode* 
atmeher-f  cured  a  fever  with  delirium  and  stertorous  breathing  in 
a  single  night  by  giving  the  patient  wine.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
remarkable  that  Hahnemann  should  not  have  provided  himself 
with  some  better  examples  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
would  inculcate  than  those  which  he  has  presented  to  us,  be- 
lieving, as  we  do^  that  there  is  no  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  diseases^  however  absurd>  for  which  some  kind  of 
antfaority  may  not  be  found  by  any  one  who  will  condescend  for 
that  purpose  to  grope  among  the  rubbish  of  medical  literature. 

However,  it  is  not  so  much  our  wish  to  criticise  the  works 
of  the  homoeopathic  writers,  as  to  furnish  such  an  analysis  and 
exposition  of  their  doctrines  as  may  render  them  in  some 
d^rree  intelligible  to  our  readers,  very  few  of  whom  have,  we 
suspect,  been  at  the  pains  of  looking  into  these  matters  for  them* 
selves. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  ^  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  star  of  truth,*  similia  similibus  cirrantur — 
and  that  it  applies  not  only  to  physical,  but  also  to  moral  ailments — 
(in  proof  of  which  last  assertion  Dr.  Curie — p.  79 — quotes  the 
authority  of  Eloisa : — 

*  0  let  me  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine ') — 
Hahnemann  commenced  another  investigation  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  diseases.  He  classes  them  under  the  heads  of  '  acute 
diseases,*  which  q^ay  be  solitary  or  epidemic ;  medical  diseases  ; 
and  chronic  diseases.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  latter  that  he  has 
made  the  most  notable  discoveries.  Every  one  of  them  may  be 
traced  to  a  chronic  miasm,  the  worst  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
itch:{: — this  vulgar  ailment  being  the  real  source  of  scrofula, 
rickets,  and  epilepsy.  But  the  most  laborious  part  of  Hahne- 
mann's undertakings  was  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  uses  and  operation  of 
medicines.  Here  he  acted  on  this  very  just  and  proper  principle, 
that,  if  any  one  were  to  be  poisoned  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
searches, it  should  be  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends, §  Franz, 
Hornburg,  and  Stapf,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  not  his  unsus- 
pecting patients.  These  experiments,  as  we  are  told,  were 
continued  during  a  period  of  twenty  years ;  and  some  notion  may 

*  Organon,p.  73.  t  lb.,  p.  79. 

I  Principles  of  Homoeopath v,  pp.  110-121. 

§  Curie,  Piinciples,  &o.,  p.  101.  ||  Curie,  Practice  of  Homceopathy,  p.  10. 
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be  farmed  of  the  extent  to  which  HaUncmann  and  his  friends  must 

have  laboured  in  the  cause  ol"  their  sufiVriii^  fel low -crcilurcs  when 
we  have  slated  tlie  ff>Urm iiig  facls»  The  houicDopathic  pharma- 
copaua  is  thn:>u£jh  their  means  enriched  wjih  2()0  articles,  the 
prfiperlies  of  JjQ  of  which  have  been  elabmately  investigated. 
The  oljjectwas  to  determine  what  s}mptoms  in  the  health v  person 
eachof  ihese  medicines  miirht  produce^  with  a  view  to  ascertain  in 
what  diseases  it  wonldalford  the  means  of  cure.  It  w*as  found  that 
aconite  jtroduces  500  syinptorns  ;  arnica  upwards  of  GOO  ;  arsenic 
and  sulphur  each  upwards  of  lOOOj  pulsatilla,  1100;  and  nux 
vomica  as  many  as  1300,  ami  so  on:  the  whole,  as  Dr.  Curie^ 
observes,  *  forming;  a  vast  arsenal,  wlilriii  which  the  homcDopathic 
|>hysician  is  at  hbeily  to  select  the  weapons  to  be  used  in  his 
ronlcsl  widi  disease/ 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  reflect  on  the  sufTerinfis  of  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann, his  familvj  and  his  friends  Franz,  Horn  burg,  and  Stapf, 
durinjpf  those  twenty  years  of  probation.  Thej  must  have  experi- 
enced the  symptoms  of  every  existing  disease  one  hundred  times 
over.  The  variety  (>f  the  symptoms,  moreover,  must  have  been 
not  less  perplexing  to  their  intellects  than  distressing  to  iheir 
feelings,  Tlie  Ucojwdiumj  cures,  and  there  tore,  according  to  the 
*  Star  of  Truth/  must  cause^  *  attacks  of  teasing  pain  in  iho 
top  of  the  head,  in  ihc  forehead,  lemjjles,  eyes,  and  nose;  head- 
ache in  die  exterior  of  the  head  during  the  night;  piercing  ond 
scraping  pain  ;  suppuration  of  the  eyes ;  disjigrecabie  impres- 
sions ]>riMluced  by  organ-music;  waris  in  the  nose:  ulcerated 
nostrils;  rcpugn^mce  for  brown  bread;  ri^ngs  of  fat;  canine 
appetite;  dry,  snoring  cough;  nocturnal  paiu  in  the  elbows; 
cramps;  a  turning-back  of  the  toes  in  walking;  itching;  old 
idrers  ijf  the  legs;  painful  pluckings  of  the  limbs  ;  Ihoughls  pi-e* 
venting  sleep;  a  capricious  and  irritable  temper;  momse,  uneasy 
state  of  miud  ;  a  tendency  to  seek  quarrels  ! '  cVc.  <5cc.  *^c.  Again, 
]nuriate  of  soda, J  or  common  culinary  salt,  cures  (and  therefore 
produces)  '*  jolting  in  the  head  ;  incapability  of  ihinkirig  ;  splitting, 
teasing,  and  lancinating  headach  ;  plucking  pains  in  the  foreliead  ; 
shutling  of  l!ie  eyes  in  the  morning;  whirlings  in  the  stomach; 
noises  in  the  left  side  of  die  belly  ;  pain  like  that  caused  by  n 
dislocation  of  the  hip ;  inconvenience  from  eating  bread  ;  irrita- 
bility, disposing  to  anger ;  sadness  ;  great  ]ux»pensity  to  be 
frighlened  ;  leanness  ;  a  tendency  to  twist  the  loins/   6cc,  Sec, 

VV'e  shall  not  distress  our  readers  by  any  further  descnip- 
tlon  of  what  these  self-dcvoled  individunls  must  have  en- 
dured.    But  it  is  satisfactory  to  kiiuw  that  ihev  did  not   suffer 
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in  mOK— that  thej  sunnoimted  all  the  obstacles  which  lay  before 
than-^<ind  that  ^e  world  has  now  the  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  their  fortitude  and  perseverance. 

-Sttt  in  the  course  of  these  investigations  Hahnemann  made 
ancrtlier  diaoovery,  at  least  equal  in  value  to  any  of  those  which  he 
had  made  before.  Hitherto  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  effectii 
of  any  medicinal  substance  taken  into  the  system  bear  some  propor- 
ticB  to  the  quantity  taken ;  that  if  two  mercurial  pills  taken  daily 
wonU  make  the  gums  sore,  four  would  make  them  very  sore ;  if  ten 
gnina  df  ipecacuanha  would  make  you  sick,  twenty  would  make 
you  very  nek ;  if  eight  drops  of  solution  of  arsenic,  taken  three  times 
daily,  would  put  an  end  to  an  ague,  twenty  might  put  an  end  to 
the  patient  There  might  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
it  was  believed  that  they  were  very  rare.  But  Hahnemann  dis- 
oorered  that  all  this  is  a  mistake :— that^  in  order  to  obtain  the 
foil  and  proper  effect  of  a  medicine,  the  dose  of  it  must  be  dimi- 
nished to  the  millionth;  the  billionth,  and  even  to  the  decillionth 
of  a  giaiik  We  cannot  illustrate  this  matter  better  than  by  refer- 
liag  to  the  powerful  effects  which  we  have  already  described  as 
produced  by  oommcm  culinary  salt.  But  these  effects  arise  only 
when  it  comes  in  a  minute  dose  from  the  hands  of  a  homoso- 
pathist.  We  all  of  us  swallow  it  in  greater  or  less  quantity  dsily 
— and  some  of  us  in  very  large  quantity — without  experiencing 
any  one  of  them. 

But  here  we  meet  with  a  very  great  difficulty  as  to  the  method 
by  which  this  extreme  degree  of  dilution  of  medicinal  agents  is  to 
be  determined ;  nor  does  the  most  diligent  examination  of  the 
homiaBopathic  writings  enable  us  to  get  over  it.  Let  us  suppose 
a  medicine  to  be  in  a  liquid  form,  which  is  of  course  divisible 
with  much  less  labour  than  that  which  is  solid.  In  order  that  a 
single  drop  should  represent  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  the 
solution  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  upwards  of 
thirteen  gallons  of  the  solvent,  which  is  cither  water  or  alcohol. 
But  a  billion  is  a  million  of  millions ;  and  the  dose  of  a  billionth 
of  a  grain  would  require  one  million  times  that  quantity  of  the 
solvent,  or  about  21/, 000  hogsheads !  Then^  as  to  the  smaller 
fractions,  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  they 
mean.  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Locke,  defines  a  trillion  to  be  a  million  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions-^— that  is,  a  million  of  billions.  As  Mr.  Locke  invented  the 
word»  he  had  a  right  to  give  his  own  definition  of  it ;  and  this 
being  admitted,  as  a  trillion  is  the  third  power  of  a  million,  so  a 
decillion  must  be  the  tenth  power  of  a  million — a  number  repre- 
sented by  sixty  places  of  figures,  and  defying  all  human  conception ! 

VOL.  LXXI.   KO.  CXLI.  u  The 
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The  cold'Waier  system  possessf^s  the  advantage  (perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  saj  the  disadvantage)  of  heing  more  simple,  and 
more  within  the  reach  of  vulgar  comprehension*  than  the  mysteries 
of  homoeopalhy.  The  inventor  of  it  is  one  Vincent  Priessnitz, 
concerning  whom  we  arc  supplied  with  the  following  interesting 
particulars  by  Mr.  Wilson.     He  is 

*  a  peaFani  of  Siletia,  built  with  bruad  shonlders,  without  any  tcncJency 
to  fat,  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  an  excellent  phrenological 
development,  especially  of  those  organs  which  relate  to  compariMiii 
casualty  [causality?],  firmnesB,  combativeness,  and  deatructivcncti ; 
baying  had  hia  front  teeth  kuocked  out ;  appearing  a  larger  man  at  a 
distance  than  he  is  foimd  to  be  when  you  arc  close  to  him;  having  a 
auspicious  look ;  of  few  words ;  and  drinking  nothing  but  milk  at  his 
breakfast  and  supper,* — Wilson^  p-  25, 

The  individual  thus  happily  gifted  has  discovered  that  all  diseases 
are  to  be  cured  by  wrapping  up  the  patients  in  blankets  and  feather* 
beds,  so  as  to  produce  perspiration  ;  and  by  the  use  of  wet  sheets, 
and  cold  baths  of  various  kinds,  and  plentifully  drinking  cold 
water ;  and  he  has  a  large  establishmeni  at  Grae  fen  berg,*  where 
five  hundred  patients  are  assembled  far  the  purpose  of  under- 
going his  peculiar  method  td  treatment.  They  dine  daily  on 
soup,  bouilli,  horse*radish  sauce,  veal,  mutton,  plum-sauce,  po- 
tatoes, and  pork,  &c.  &c. :  eating  as  much  as  they  can,  and  some* 
times  too  much  ;  and  drinking  prodigious  quantities  of  cold  water. 
They  take  exercise  daily,  by  walking  and  sawing  w^ood  ;  and  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  flanneh  Whether  it  be  belter  to  sleep  or 
walk  after  dinner  is  not  yet  determined;  and  we  conclude  that 
in  this  respect  the  patients  do  as  they  please.  On  Sunday  even-  ■ 
ings,  after  supper,  they  dance,  have  music,  and  play  cards.  ■ 

The  authors  of  the  three  last  works  prefixed  to  this  arlicle 
have  undertaken  to  explain  this  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  public.  Mr.  Claridgeis  a  gentleman  of  some  literary  ac- 
complishments* being  especially  a  proficient  in  that  style  of  com- 
position which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *  rigmarole.'  He 
is  an  admirer  of  Priessnitz  merely  as  a  philanthropist  and  amateur; 
not  seeking  to  enter  into  competition  with  him  as  a  practitioner: 
but  Mr.  Wdson*  physician  to  his  Serene  H  ighness  the  Prince  of  Nas- 
sau, has,  we  believe,  set  up  a  water-establishment  of  liis  own  some- 
where in  this  country  ;  and,  although  a  great  admirer  of  Priessnitz, 
thinks  that  his  system  admits  of  improvement  in  many  respects. 
He  must»  at  any  rate,  know  a  g(»od  deal  about  it,  having  re- 
sided at  Graefenbergfor  eight  months  ;t  followcfl  Priessnitz  like  a 
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shadow;  having  taken  in  his  own  person  500  cold-haths^  2400  sit- 
balhs,  reposed  480  hours  in  wet  sheets,  and  drunk  3500  tumblers 
(we  suppose  rather  more  than  three  hogsheads)  of  cold  water. 
Dr.  Feldmann  also  is  a  physician,  belonging  to  several  medical 
wnverntisM,  having  a  great  horror  of  quacks,  especially  of  English 
apothecaries  and  French  physicians,  and  himself  a  practitioner  on 
the  cold-water  system.  Dr.  Feldmann*s  faith,  however,  is  not  so 
complete  as  that  of  Mr.  Claridge,  nor  even  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He 
thinks  that  drugs  are  necessary  also,  and  he  administers  them  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  himself  *  To  rich  old  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  tiunk  themselves  ill,  but  are  not  so  in  reality,  he  gives  twelve 
papers  of  white  sugar,  directing  that  one  shall  be  taken  daily. 
When  this  begins  to  disagree  with  the  patient,  in  order  that 
aliquid  fedsse  videatur,  he  gives  an  agreeably-scented  water, 
with  a  delicate  syrup,  ordering  a  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  daily, 
exactly  at  eleven  o*clock ;  and  he  has  found  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  patients.  In  other 
eases,  we  conclude  (for  Dr.  Feldmann  does  not  absolutely  say  so) 
tbfX  he  has  recourse  to  more  active  remedies  ;  and  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  great  evils  have  arisen  at  the  Graefenberg  establish- 
ment  in  consequence  of  Priessnitz  trusting  too  exclusively  to  cold 
water.  Hundreds  of  patients  have  left  it  without  having  derived 
the  least  benefit,  after  havii^  passed  several  weeks  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  a  salutary  crisis  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  erup^ 
tioa  of  boils.f  Hundreds  of  others  have  drunk  themselves  into  a 
dropsy.     But  he  adds, — 

*  I  am,  notwithstanding,  convinced  that  the  cold-water  system  is  in- 
separable from  medical  science.  I  am  equally  certain  that  it  can  be 
applied  with  safety  and  effect  only  several  days  after  the  body  has  been 
in  a  state  of  perspiration  as  prescribed.  This  is  a  conditio  sine  gud  non. 
My  method  of  applying  cold  water  is,  however,  altogether  different 
hosa  that  practised  at  Graefenberg :  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  of 
(»inipn  that  the  application  of  cold  water,  or  the  use  of  the  cold-bath, 
should  never  be  cdlowed  during,  or  immediately  after,  a  state  of  per- 
spiration, but  only  a  considerable  time  after ;  secondly,  I  object  to  the 
use  of  the  entire  cold-bath  at  the  commencement  of  medical  treatment ; 
thirdly^  I  differ  from  Priessnitz  in  thinking  that  every  patient  should  have 
a  morbific  crisis,  that  is,  an  eruption  of  boils,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Who  shall  decide  where  doctors  disagree  ?  We  certainly,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  shall  undertake  no  such  responsibility. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Priessnitz's  plan  of  treatment,  however,  it  is 
but  fair  that  we  should  say  thus  much.  WTiatever  may  be  the  value 
of  his  cold-baths,  and  sit-baths,  and  wet  sheets,  and  drenching 

♦  Feldmaini,  p.  67.  t  lb.  p.  109. 
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with  cold  water,  tliere  is  one  part  of  it  which  seems  calculated  to 

be  useful  mider  certain  circumstances,  InxJividuals  of  strong 
constitutions,  who  have  led  indolent  and  luxurious  lives,  and  are 
in  consequence  liable  to  gouty  and  rheumatic  diseases,  -will  pro- 
bably derixe  benefit  frt>m  exercise  m  walking-  and  sawing:  wood, 
from  being  wrajiped  up  in  blunkels  and  feather-beds  until  thev 
perspire*  and  vvc  may  add,  from  the  indifferent  diimers  at  Graefen- 
berg.  We  must  also,  in  j  ust  ice  to  M  r .  Wilson ,  express  our  opinion 
that,  although  he  may  not  cure  consumption,  or  madness,  or  hydro- 
phobiai  by  means  of  his  cold  watcn  yet  that  he  will  do  a  real 
service  to  no  sm^ill  projwrtion  of  his  countrymen — ^if  he  can  per- 
suade ihem  to  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air»  to  indulge  ihem- 
selves  less  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  to  look  for  the  enjoyment  of 
lieahh  not  so  much  to  the  aid  of  medicine  as  to  prudent  and  tem- 
perate habits  of  life. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  good  derived  from  exercise,  perspira- 
tion, and  abstinence,  the  Graefenberg  system,  or  hydropathy,  as 
Mr.  Clandgc*  (perhaps  faceliouslY)  calls  it,  will  owe  its  reputa- 
tion not  so  much  to  these  old-fashioned  remedies  as  to  the  novelty 
of  wet  sheets,  drcnchmg  with  cold  water,  s it-baths,  4&c. ;  and 
these  will  assuredly  prevail,  and  cause  it  to  flourish  for  a  season, 
until  some  person  of  note,  who  has  sub  mi  lied  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, is  crippled  by  a  rheumatic  fever,  or  dead  from  a  carbuncle, 
or  until  some  fresher  novelty  arises  to  push  it  from  its  stool,  and 
furnish  aoDther  instance  of  the  transitory  nature  of  earthly  glory. 

Tiial  there  nill  be  other  projects  of  the  same  description,  and 
that  there  will  be  always  some  new  delusion  to  succeed  to  an  old 
one,  can  be  a  matter  of  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is 
at  the  pains  to  consider  the  circumstances  to  which  such  projects 
and  such  delusions  are  indebted  for  their  origin.  One  of  these 
we  have  already  noticed.  Whatever  goiid  may  arise  from  the 
exercise  of  the  healing  art,  it  cannot  do  all  that  is  wanted  ;  and 
the  instinct  to  preserve  life  and  to  avoid  suffering  will  often  in- 
duce individuals  to  look  for  other  help  when  that  of  science  fails. 
This  will  especially  happen  among  the  aflluent  classes  of  society, 
to  whom  \\(q  is  more  valuable  than  it  is  to  the  poor — who  are 
more  accustomed  tt>  have  their  desires  gratified — and  who  are 
more  attractive  objects  of  attention  to  those  that  deal  in  promises 
of  cure. 

Another  cause  leading  to  the  same  result  lias  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  clever  lady  to  whose  letters  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  ; — 


*  Frani  %iUt^  and 
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*  *  I  attrilnite  it  to  the  fund  of  credulity  which  is  in  all  mankind.  We 
have  no  longer  faith  in  miracles  and  relics,  and  therefore  with  the  same 
fury  run  after  receipts  and  physicians.  The  same  money  which  three 
hundred  yean  ago  was  given  for  the  health  of  the  soul  is  now  given  for 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  by  the  same  sort  of  persons,  women  and  half- 
witted men.  In  the  countries  where  they  have  shrines  and  images  quacks 
are  despbed,  and  monks  and  confessors  find  their  account  in  managing 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  rule  the  actions  of  the  multitude.* 

*  Another  original  principle,'  says  Dr.  Reid,*  *  implanted  in  our 
nature  by  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  disposition  to  confide  in  the  veracity 
of  others,  and  to  believe  what  they  tell  us.  This  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  former ;  and  as  that  was  termed  the  principle  of  veracity,  so  we 
shall,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  this  the  principle  of  credidity.  It 
is  milimited  in  children  until  they  meet  with  instances  of  deceit  and 
falsehood,  and  it  retains  a  considerable  degree  of  strength  through  life.* 

In  fact,  we  are  all  credulous  on  subjects  of  which  we  have  no 
actual  knowledge,  A  person  who  knows  nothing  of  navigation 
will  believe  a  story  that  would  be  laughed  at  by  a  midshipman. 
Another^  who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
may  be  persuaded  that  wealth  would  be  increased  by  the  multi- 
plication of  bank-notes.  A  young  phj'sician,  or  surgeon,  on 
the  point  of  commencing  practice,  having  read  in  a  medical 
journal  a  statement  of  a  wonderful  cure  produced  by  some  new 
medicine,  may  not  doubt  it  to  be  true ;  while  a  more  experienced 
practitioner  will  say,  '  It  may  be  so ;  but,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  stories  prove  to  be  without 
foundation.'     How  many  grave  persons  were  deceived  by  the  im- 

f^stures  of  Miss  M'Avoy  of  Liverpool,  of  the  Miss  Okeys  of  St. 
ancras,  and  of  the  fasting- woman  of  Tetbury,  although  there  was 
no  one  among  them  whose  exploits  could  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
conjuror  at  a  country  fair !  It  would  seem  that  there  is  nothing  so 
absurd  that  it  may  not  be  believed  by  somebody ;  and  it  is  not  the 
smaller  intellects  alone  that  are  thus  credulous.  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieved in  the  Cock-lane  ghost.  It  has  been  gravely  stated  by 
Bishop  Berkley  f  that  M,  Homberg  made  gold  of  mercury,  by  in- 
troducing light  into  its  pores,  '  but  at  such  trouble  and  expense 
that  no  one  would  make  the  experiment  for  profit ;  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.'  One 
of  the  most  clear-headed  of  our  modem  physiologists  is  of  opinion 
that  during  what  has  been  called  the  magnetic  sleep  the  soul  is 
disengaged  from  the  body,  and  from  the  restraints  of  time  and 
space.  Having  before  us  the  example  of  such  hallucinations  as 
these,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  mankind  should  be  liable  to  be  im- 

•  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.    Edinburgh,  1761.    p.  477.  f  Sins,  sec.  194. 
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posed  upon  where  their  feelings  are  so  much  interested  as  in  the 
presentation  of  life  and  health.  But  there  are  still  other  causes 
in  operation. 

The  Ablje  Fontana,  in  his  treatise  on  poisons,  speaking  of 
the  various  specifics  which  have  been  recommended  as  pre- 
venting the  ill  consequences  of  the  bite  of  a  viper,  shows  that 
they  owe  their  reputation  simply  to  this  circumstance,  that  the 
poisun  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  man  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  recovery  is  sjKintaneous,  We  have  no  doubt 
that  many  well-instructed  medical  practitioners  have  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  what  course  a  given  disease  would  take  if  it 
were  left  to  itself ;  and  as  to  others,  it  is  not  jiossible  that  they 
fihoukl  have  any  real  knowledge  on  the  subject.  With  the  ma- 
lority  of  persons  a  recovery  will  generally  pass  for  a  cure.  A 
patient  who,  having  suffered  from  the  usual  ill  consequences  of  too 
luxurious  habits,  in  the  shape  of  indigestion  and  low  spirits*  perse- 
veres in  dining  early  and  moderately,  and  in  taking  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  exercise,  will  probably  attribute  the  improvement 
which  follows  to  the  horaceopalbic  globule  which  be  swallows 
three  times  daily,  although  he  really  is  indebted  for  it  to  his 
altered  mode  of  life.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  rush 
annually  in  search  of  health  to  the  German  baths  would  find 
their  health  improve  just  as  much  from  the  alteration  of  their 
habits  which  the  going  abroad  imposes  on  them,  even  though 
their  lips  were  never  moistened  by  the  waters  of  Wisbaden  or 
Carlsbad.  In  cases  of  chronic  disease  the  change  from  a  cold  to 
a  warmer  season,  or  from  a  life  of  too  great  exertion  to  one  of 
comparative  repose,  will  often  be  followed  by  a  marked  ameliora- 
tion of  the  s^inptoms,  independently  of  all  medical  treatment ; 
and  circumstances  not  unfrequcntly  occur  which  lead  the  patient 
to  believe*  sometimes  that  he  is  better,  at  other  limes  that  he  is 
worse,  although  he  is  neither  better  nor  worse  in  reality.  Then 
it  is  known  to  those  who  are  well  instructed  in  the  medical 
sciences,  that  the  symptoms  of  some  of  the  most  formidable 
nervous  diseases  (that  which  is  commonly  called  the  tic  dmdmirevx 
for  example)  may  disappear  altogether  for  a  time  spontane- 
ously, the  remedy  last  used  generally  having  the  credit  of  the  cure ; 
and  that  the  same  thing  happens  to  a  still  more  remarkable  extent 
in  aggravated  cases  of  hysteria,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
symptoms  which  excite  and  terrifv*  a  whole  family  to  vanish  all  at 
once  without  any  evident  reason,  or  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  some  powerful  impression  on  the  mind.  Some  of  Dr.  Feld- 
mann's  friends,  *  the  rich  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  think  them- 
selves ill  and  are  not  so/  whom  he  indulges  with  '  papers  of  white 
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sugar  and  agreeably-scented  waters/  may  recover  in  the  same 
manner,  and  do  justice  to  the  doctor's  skill. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  most  cases  of  disease  so  many  causes  are  in 
operation  tending  to  influence  the  result,  that  few  things  are  more 
diflBcnlt  than  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  a  new  remedy.  If  a 
remedy  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  first  time,  and  the  symptoms 
yield,  that  may  be  a  reason  for  giving  it  another  trial,  but  it  is 
nothing  more.  If  it  be  administered  under  circumstances  as 
nearly  as  can  be  similar,  and  the  symptoms  yield  in  four  or  five 
cases  in  succession,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  remedy  and 
the  core  may  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  each 
other.  But  even  this  will  not  satisfy  a  real  master  of  his  art,  who 
will  require  a  still  more  extended  experience  before  he  will  adopt 
its  use,  feeling  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  such  or  such 
effects  will  follow. 

The  union  of  a  broken  bone,  and  the  healing  of  a  simple  wound, 
are  the  results  of  a  natural  process.  The  recovery  from  many  in- 
ternal complaints  is  the  result  of  a  natural  process  also.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  best  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  physician 
or  surgeon  is,  that  he  merely  watches  what  is  going  on,  taking 
care  that  nothing  may  obstruct  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
avoiding  all  further  interference.  But  it  is  his  duty  also  to  learn 
what  unassisted  Nature  can  do,  and  what  she  cannot  do,  and, 
where  her  powers  are  insufficient,  to  step  in  to  her  assistance,  and 
act  with  promptness  and  decision.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that 
danger  arises  from  faith  in  pretended  remedies.  If  they  have  the 
virtue  of  being  in  themselves  innocent,  no  harm  can  result  from 
thdr  use  where  nothing  is  wanted  or  nothing  can  be  done :  but 
it  is  quite  otherwise  on  those  occasions  which  call  for  active  and 
scientific  treatment ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  say  that  many 
individuals  have  lost  their  lives  from  trusting  to  their  use  under 
these  circumstances. 

It  must  further  be  observed  that,  in  speaking  of  pretended 
remedies  as  innocent,  we  would  by  no  means  have  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  that  character  belongs  to  all  of  them.  There  are 
indeed  many  which  are  neither  innocent  nor  inefficient ;  and  this 
will  account  at  the  same  time  for  the  reputation  which  they  ac- 
quire and  the  mischief  which  they  do.  Many  of  what  are 
odled  quack  medicines  are  very  useful,  if  properly  administered, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been  transferred  with  advantage  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  But  the  best  reme- 
dies should  not  be  used  at  random.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be 
bled  if  you  have  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  but  it  is  a  very 
bad  thing  to  be  bled  when  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  it 

If 
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If  a  medicine  containing  arsenic  were  to  be  administered  as  a 

specific  for  Viirious  disorders,  same  persons  suflfering  from  ngue^ 
and  others  luivms:  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  miprlit  take  it  with 
advantage;  but  where  there  was  one  ioslancc  of  its  doing  good 
there  would  be  forty  in  which  it  did  harm.  St.  John  Long^s 
Uniment  excited  inflammation  of  tlie  skin  ;  and.  where  a  bUsier 
wouhl  be  useful,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  useful  also. 
But  all  those  who  are  ill,  or  who  think  themselves  to  be  ill,  do 
nfJt  require  to  be  blisteredi  and  in  many  cases  it  w^ould  do  no 
good,  and  would  probably  be  mischievous,  Be&idcs,  the  indis- 
creet application  of  it  to  a  tender  skin  would  be  actually  dan- 
gerous ;  and  so  it  proved  to  be,  the  death  of  the  patient  bavnig,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  been  occasioned  by  the  use  of  it  in  at  least 
two  instances. 

We  could  say  much  more  on  this  subject  if  we  had  not  before 
our  eyes  the  fear  of  extending  this  article  to  an  unreasonable 
length  and  wearying  the  patience  of  our  readers.  What  has  been 
already  stated  will  of  itself  sufficiently  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
medical  profession  as  a  body  are  led  to  form  a  different  estimate  of 
iho  dealers  in  nostrums  and  proposers  of  short  roads  to  cure  from 
that  which  is  formed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  The  former 
are  behind  the  scenes,  and  know  all  the  secrets  of  the  paotomime. 
The  latter  only  see  the  performances,  and,  where  the  tricks  are 
cleverly  managed,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  they  should  some* 
limes  mistake  them  for  realities.  Rut  the  medical  profession  are 
very  generally  supposed  to  be  not  very  disinterested  witnesses, 
and  to  have  a  prejudice  beyond  what  they  ought  to  have  against 
discoveries  which  do  not  emanate  from  the  regular  craft.  In  like 
manner,  the  officers  at  Woolwich  are  accused  of  being  prejudiced 
when  they  reject  some  absurd  piece  of  artillery  which  is  sent  to 
them  for  experiment.  Without  entering  into  this  question,  w^e 
must  acknowledge  that  it  appears  to  us  that  with  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  there  is  an  overweening  desire  to  pot  dt>wn 
wnhcensed  practitioners.  This  seems  to  lie  the  principal  object 
of  the  various  medical  associations  established  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain what  is  called  'medical  reform/  The  Provincial  Medical 
Association  has  a  committee  on  quackery,  who  make  an  amiual 
report  on  the  subject,  and  they  would  urge  Parliament  to  in- 
terfere for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it  with  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law.  But  indeed  we  do  n<jt  agree  with  them  in  the  views 
which  they  have  taken,  and  we  shall,  in  conclusion,  briefly  state 
our  reasons  for  this  difference  of  opinion  r — 

Firsf,  We  arc  convinced  that  the  thing  is  impracticable.  It 
may  be  made  penal  for  a  man  to  call  himself  a  physician,  or  sur- 
geon. 
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gemi,  or  apothecary,  who  has  not  obtained  a  licence ;  but  how  is 
be  to  be  prevented  from  giving  advice^  and  medicine  too^  under  the 
name  of  botanist,  hygeist,  or  homoeopathist  ?  Or  he  may  put 
Doctor  before  his  name  on  the  door,  and  say,  probably  with 
truth,  '  I  am  a  Doctor,  for  I  purchased  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  for  five  pounds  at  Heidelberg.*  Moreover,  the 
experiment  has  been  already  made,  and  without  success.  The 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  are  armed  by  their  charter  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  with  ample  powers  for  the  purpose,  but  they 
loi^  since  abandoned  the  exercise  of  them  in  despair;  and  in 
France,  where  the  legislature  have  done  all  that  they  could  do  to 
suppress  it,  quackery  flourishes  as  much  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  the  suppression  of  unlicensed  practitioners 
were  practicable,  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
either  proper  or  expedient.  If  the  art  of  healing  had  attained 
perfection,  if  physicians  and  surgeons  could  cure  all  those  who 
apply  to  them,  we  grant  that  the  case  would  be  otherwise  ;  but, 
as  matters  now  stand,  would  not  such  a  proceeding  be  a  very 
tyrannical  interference  with  the  right  of  private  judgment?  Let 
us  see  how  such  a  system  would  operate  in  a  particular  instance. 
A  patient  labours  under  an  incurable  disease.  His  case  is  hope- 
less. His  medical  attendant  complains  in  a  court  of  justice,  or 
some  one  complains  for  him,  that  the  patient  has  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  an  unlicensed  practitioner,  who  has  never 
studied  medicine,  who  treats  all  who  consult  him  with  the  same 
remedies,  and  believes  that  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
are  subject  arise  from  cows  eating  buttercups ;  and  therefore  he 
requires  that  the  interloper  should  be  punished.  But  it  turns  out 
thsit  the  remedies  which  this  individual  administers  are  innocent ; 
and  as  to  the  theory  of  buttercups,  it  is  as  good  as  Cullen's  theory 
of  fever,  and  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  patient  to 
try  this  new  scheme,  and  wherefore  should  he  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  ? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  we  would  make  no  dif- 
ference between  properly  educated  and  licensed  practitioners  and 
mere  pretenders.  That  would  be  as  great  an  error  on  one  side, 
as  the  attempt  altogether  to  suppress  the  latter  would  be  on  the 
other.  A  man  may  run  the  risk  of  ruining  himself,  if  he  be 
pleased  to  do  so,  by  embarking  his  money  in  a  Cornish  mine ;  but 
he  must  not  enter  into  such  a  speculation  with  the  money  which 
he  holds  in  trust  for  others.  In  like  manner,  each  individual 
has  a  right  to  manage  his  own  health  in  his  own  way,  and  to  con- 
sult whomsoever  he  prefers  about  his  own  complaints.  But  it  is 
quite  different  when  he  has  to  provide  for  the  health  of  others ; 

and 
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Bnd  we  conceive  that  the  law  ought  to  interfere  Ui  prevent  any 

persons  but  tliosc  who  are  duly  authorized  I0  praclise  from 
holding  appointments  as  physicians  or  surgeons  of  hospii^. 
Ecliools>  or  ships,  or  as  medical  attendauls  of  the  poor  ;  and 
the  same  rule  shoukl  extend  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
public  service*  On  the  same  principle,  the  certificates  of  none 
but  licensed  practitioners  shoidd  be  received  in  courts  of  justice, 
nor  should  any  others  be  enabled  to  claim  the  usual  exemption 
from  serving  on  juries  and  in  parish- offices. 

If  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  this  is  nearly  the  plan  which 
Sir  James  Graham  had  intended  to  propose  if  he  had  introduced 
inti>  parliament  a  bilU  of  which  he  gave  notice  in  the  last  session^ 
for  regulating  the  medical  profession.  If  Uiat  profession  require 
any  furtber  protection,  we  take  leave  to  say  thai  it  is  in  their 
own  hands*  Let  them  rely  on  their  own  skill,  character,  and 
conduct;  let  them  discountenance  among  themselves  all  those 
who,  (hough  regularly  educateil  and  licensed,  entleavour  to  de- 
lude or  take  advantage  of  the  public,  or  to  puff  themselves  into 
notice  by  unworthy  means;  let  them  claim  for  their  art  no  more 
credit  than  it  really  deserves,  nor  make  promises  which  they  hav^ 
not  a  just  expectation  of  lieiug  able  to  fulfil  ;  and  we  venture  to 
assure  them  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear.  They  cannot 
make  man  immortab  but  they  can  on  so  many  occasions  stand 
between  life  and  death*  and  on  so  many  others  relieve  the  most 
grievous  sufferings,  that  no  one  wdl  refuse  to  atlmit  that  they  are 
among  the  most  useful,  whilst  they  thrmselves  must  be  conscious 
that  they  are  among  the  most  independent,  members  of  society. 
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Art.  IV.-^Esmi  sur  la  Vie  du  Grand  Conde* 
de  Mahon.     (Ce  livrc  n'cst  pas  en  vente. 
exemplaires  de  tires.)     A*  Londres.     1842. 


Par  le  Vicomte 
II  n'v  a  que  cent 
pp.  442. 


^IR  William  Jones  commenced  his  literary  career  by  an  Kssay 
^  in  French;  and  the  earliest  historical  pieces  of  Gibbf^n 
were  in  that  languiige,  of  which  he  felt  hi jn self  so  completely 
master,  that  he  long  hesitated  whether  be  should  compose  his 
great  work  in  it  or  in  English.  Horace  Walpole  never  at- 
tained perfect  freedom  in  the  colloquial  use  of  French — at 
least,  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  shortly  before  his  last  visit  to 
Paris,  he  speaks  of  his  reluctance  to  mingle  again  in  a  sfjciety 
where  he  could  never  hope  to  appear  better  than  /taff  an  idiot — 
but  his  correspondence  with  Madame  du  Deffand  is  admitted  by 
French  critics  Ui  display  a  style  of  admirable  purity.     We  believe 
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the  French  of  Vathek  is  also  considered  by  our  neighbours  as 
classical ;  if  we  might  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject^ 
we  should  say  it  is  even  better  than  the  English  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford's  'Travels.'  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  French 
composition  by  an  English  hand  has  received  or  merited  much 
praise.*  The  present  performance  is  more  considerable  in  point 
of  estent  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  mentioned ;  and  we 
do  not  anticipate  that  the  judgment  of  Paris  will  pronounce  it 
inferior  to  the  best  of  them  in  point  of  execution.  Jones  wrote 
in  French,  because  his  subject  was  more  likely  to  interest  con- 
tinental than  English  readers,  and  his  mother  tongue  was  then 
little  studied  on  the  continent.  Walpole  addressed  French 
letters  to  a  Parisian  bluestockii^.  Gibbon  in  his  youth  was  more 
a  Frenchman  than  an  lEnglisbman — and  in  the  circles  whose 
notice  he  unmediately  coveted,  nothing  but  French  was  spoken. 
Vathek^  though  not  the  first  of  Mr.  Beckford's  publications,  was 
the  first  that  he  avowed^  or  that  attracted  notice  at  the  time :  it 
was  jirodnced^  we  believe^  in  his  minority,  and  both  written 
and  printed  abroad.  That  Lord  Mahon,  after  acquiring  high 
distinction  as  an  historical  writer  in  his  native  language^  should 
have  thought  of  composing  an  historical  volume  of  400  pages 
in  French,  will  no  doubt  excite  much  wonder.  The  curiosity 
of  such  an  attempt  by  a  gentleman  so  situated  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  unexampled  among  us.  We  should  regret  his  choice  if 
we  did  not  hope  and  expect  that,  like  Mr.  Beckford,  he  will  be 
his  own  English  translator :  meanwhile  we  have  to  thank  him  for 
a  highly  interesting  and  skilful  narrative ;  and  its  opening  para- 
graph will  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  foreign  vehicle  was  adopted. 

*  J'entreprends,  dans  une  langue  qui  n'est  pas  la  mienne,  I'histoire 
d'un  h^os  Stranger.  C'est  un  d^lassement  dont  j'ai  joui  au  milieu 
d'occupations  plus  scfrieuses.  Ayant  trouvt^  un  vif  intt^r^t  dans  les 
aventures  romanesques  du  Prince  de  Condt^,  et  dans  le  caract^re  si  beau 
et  si  touchant  de  la  Princesse,  sa  femme^  j'ai  pris  plaisir  k  recueillir  et  k 
combiner  tons  les  traits  qui  s'y  rapportent.  Les  Mtfmoires  du  temps 
m'cmt  foumi  la  plupart  de  mes  maUlriaux,  mais  j'ai  aussi  eu  pour  guides, 
pendant  une  partie  de  ma  t&che,  Tillustre  Sismondi  dans  son  Histoire 
des  Franks,  et  I'excellent  historien  de  la  Fronde,  M.  le  Comte  de  St. 
Aulaire.  Mais  pourquoi,  me  dira-t-on,  vouloir  tfcrire  en  Fran^ais? 
Parceque  k  T^poque  o^  ces  pages  me  servaient  de  r^cr^ation,  j'avais 
beaucoup  k  lire  et  k  ^crire  en  Anglais ;  ainsi,  ecrire  encore  en  cette 
langue  eut  ^t^  pour  moi  un  nouveau  travail,  et  non  pas  le  dtHassement 
que  je  cherchais.     Ensuite,  en  adoptant  la  langue  de  Conde,  j'ai  eu 

*  We  are  uot  ignorant  tliat  the  great  romauce  of  *  Anastaaius*  was  originally  written 
in  French — and  we  haye  no  doubt  Mr.  Hope  bad  perfect  command  of  that  language, 
ebe  be  wotdd  never  hare  made  fuch  an  attempt ;  but  hit  French  text  was  nerer  printed. 

I'avantagc 
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I'avantaRC  de  pouvoir  citer  i?es  propres  paroles,  ct  de  me  peiw^lTcr  davun- 
tagc  dc  Fcsprit  de  son  temps,  Du  reste,  je  pciiac  hltn  qne  j'ai  dd  fairc 
des  fautcs;  d*autaiit  plus  fine  jc  n'lii  conaulte  personne  siins  exception, 
ni  en  ciitrcp reliant  cet  ouviagc,  iil  en  i'ecrivant;  qu'on  me  permettc 
done  de  rtldamer,  dea  a  prt?sent,  toutc  riudulgence  du  lecteur, — Mars^ 
1842.'— pp.  1,  2. 

Even  more  singular  than  honl  Mahon*s  cWicc  of  the  French 
languiai2;^e  on  this  occasion  is  the  fact  that  it  was  resented  for  him 
to  collect  and  comhine  into  a  clear  continnous  narrative  the 
French  materials  li>r  the  personal  history  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Frenchmen,  The  bulky  work  of  Desormaux  appeared 
before  some  of  the  most  curious  of  these  materials  were  acces- 
sible ;  and  even  if  the  author  had  written  at  a  later  period  be 
would  have  disdained  to  use  them,  The  Easal  Htstorique  of 
Conde's  own  prcat- grandson  is  rather  an  eloge  than  a  history* 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  this  c^reat  captain,  and  from  neither  of  these  could  any  s^de- 
quate  conception  of  his  personal  peculiarities  be  derived.  The 
deeply-interesting  character  and  history  of  his  unfortunate  wife 
are  very  slightly  touched  upon  cither  hy  the  painful  investi- 
gator of  his  campaignsj  or  the  elegant  apologist  who  inherited  his 
honours.  Yet  no  great  man  ever  owed  more  to  a  devoted  woman 
than  did  Conde  to  Clemence  dc  Maille ;  nor  was  devotion  ever 
juore  ungratefully  repaid.  By  Lord  JIahon  the  adventures  of  the 
]>rinccss  are  skilfully  interwoven  with  those  of  her  hnsband — aotl 
commented  on  with  a  generous  warmth  of  feeling  which  consti- 
lutes  to  ourselves  the  liveliest  charm  of  tfiis  delightful  book. 

The  titles  (rather  Flemish  than  French)  of  Condt;  and  Enghien 
were  brought  into  the  family  of  Bourbon  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Navarre's  grandfather  with  Mary  of  Luxembourg, 
Louis,  the  first  Prince  of  Conde,  was  one  of  the  ablest  chiefs  of 
the  Ilugyenots,  and  died  in  15G9  on  the  bloody  field  of  Jarnac, 
Henry,  his  son>  became  head  of  liis  branch  at  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  his  cousin-german  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1588,  leaving 
his  newly- wedded  wife  with  child  of  Henry,  the  third  prince — 
who,  unlike  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  bred  up  in  Roman- 
ism, He  married,  in  1G09,  Charlotte  de  jMontmorenci,  *  the  most 
beaoiifnl  woman  in  France/  Her  charms,  as  she  appeared  at  her 
bridal,  captivated  Henry  IV.j  and  though  she  was  just  sixteen 
years  of  age»  and  the  king  close  upon  sixty,  slie  betrayed  s^inptoms 
of  satisfaction  with  her  illustrious  conquest,  which  induced  the 
bridegroom  to  anticipate  the  fashion  of  wedding  trips.  He  eloped 
with  her  to  a  distant  chateau — the  king  pursued  in  disguise — and 
the  pair  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands :  but  suspicion  had  taken 
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root — the  prince  soon  quitted  the  fair  ladys  society^  and  she 
ajqplied  to  the  Pope  to  have  her  marriage  cancelled^  on  the 
ground  of  non-adhesion,  indulging  a  hope  that  if  she  were  free  the 
amorous  king  might  contrive  to  divorce  Mary  of  Medicis^  and  raise 
her  to  his  throne.  Henry,  however,  was  murdered  in  the  following 
year.  The  third  Cond^  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  every  history 
of  the  stormy  minority  of  Louis  XI IL,  but  never  saw  his  wife 
again  until  1616,  when  he  was  arrested  and  confined  at  Vincennes 
by  order  of  the  queen  regent  The  princess,  upon  hearing  of 
this^  at  once  stopped  the  suit  for  divorce,  which  had  been  creeping 
on  for  several  years,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  join  her  husband 
in  his  prison.  It  was  granted  on  condition  that  she  should  be 
oonndered  also  as  a  prisoner — and  her  ready  acceptance  of  these 
terms  effected  a  reconciliation.  Her  first  two  children  were  born 
in  the  keep  of  Vincennes — which  may  thus  be  said  to  have  saved 
the  line  of  Conde,  as  well  as  witnessed  its  final  extinction.  After 
three  years'  confinement  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty ;  and 
Conde  appears  ever  after  to  have  been  a  most  pliant  courtier. 
Among  other  favours  which  he  begged  and  obtained  at  the  hands 
of  hit  old  enemy  Richelieu,  he  had  a  grant  of  several  estates  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Montmorenci,  whom  the  Cardinal  be- 
headed— including  the  three  noble  domains  of  St.  Maur,  Ecouen, 
and  Chantilly — besides  a  new  dukedom  of  Chateauroux,  and  the 
secularisation  of  several  abbeys.  He  more  than  once  commanded 
the  French  armies,  but  never  with  much  success,  though  his 
courage  was  worthy  of  his  blood,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  talents. 

The  prince  and  princess  had  three  sons,  who  all  died  in  in- 
fancy, before  the  birth  of  Louis,  who  became  (he  Great  Conde,  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1621.  He  received  the  title  of  Due 
d'Engfaien — but  as  the  father,  being  first  prince  of  the  blood,  was 
in  court  style  simply  Monsieur  le  Prince,  so  the  heir,  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  was  always  talked  of  as  Monsieur  le  Duc.*^  He 
was  a  frail  and  feeble  child,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  as  short-lived 
as  those  that  preceded  him.  He  was  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Montrond,  of  which  the  picturesque  and  majestic  ruins  still  over- 
hang the  town  of  St.  Amand  in  Berry.  The  prince  had  good 
reason  to  select  a  spot  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air — but  it 
was  supposed  that  he  also  contemplated  the  chances  of  a  new  dis- 
grace at  court,  and  was  desirous  of  placing  the  only  hope  of  his 
race  in  a  situation  of  safety.  Here  the  boy  outgrew  bis  ail- 
ments, and  soon  gave  augury  of  the  man,  being  imperious, 
cruel,  amenable  to  no  authority  but  only  his  father's — whom  he 
always  dreaded,  and  seldom  disobeyed — yet  by  craft  or  daring 

*  His  signstore  throogh  life  was  utufonnly  Louit  d^  Bourbon. 
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converting  all  the  females  aljout  hira  into  the  slaves  of  hts 
caprice.  When  the  period  of  wnmrmly  rule  was  over,  his  father 
gave  him  for  governor  a  worthy  private  gentleman,  M.  La  Ikms- 
siere,  who  seems  to  have  tlischargetl  a  difficult  duty  with  exem- 
plary firmness.  The  faithful  friend  and  sen'ant,  Lenet,  whose 
Memoirs  alone  give  details  of  those  early  days,  represents  both 
the  governor  and  the  father  as  watching  the  rapid  development 
of  the  boy's  talents  with  equal  wonder  and  care,  and  combining 
their  efforts  to  check  and  eradicate  the  savageness  of  temper 
which  every  now  and  then  revealed  itself*  There  is  a  particular 
record  (which  may  have  afforded  a  hint  to  the  first  chapter  in 
Zeluco)  of  a  severe  whipping,  in  the  prince's  presence,  for  tearing 
out  the  eyes  of  a  pet  sparrijw. 

In  due  time  La  Boussiere  and  two  learned  priests  accompanied 
him  to  Bourges,  where  he  attended  the  Jesuits'  College  regularly 
during  four  or  five  years,  being  distinguished  in  the  class-rooms 
by  a  balustrade  round  his  chair,  and  by  uniformly  gaining  the  first 
prize  for  every  species  of  exercise.  Hts  boyish  letters  to  his  father 
were  printed  in  the  E&sai  Hklorique,  and  they  are  o-idently 
genuine  productions,  expressing  feelings  and  thoughts  of  his  own, 
in  Latin  which  keeps  improving  as  the  time  advances.  We  read 
of  the  precocious  leaming  of  princes  with  no  disposition  to  cre- 
dulity— but  Conde  was  a  real  scholar,  for  his  mind  was  eagerly 
curious  and  universally  ambitious.  He  could  no  more  brook  Ur 
be  second  in  the  college  than  in  the  salle  d amies  or  the  manege. 
He  was  the  best  fencer,  rider,  dancer  of  the  piace»  as  well  as  the 
best  writer  of  themes,  the  quickest  and  most  ingenious  manufac- 
turer of  Sapphics  and  Alcaics.  He  studied  history,  especially 
the  history  of  war  and  the  history  of  France,  with  unboundetl  zeal 
and  assiduity.  He  terminated  a  course  of  philosophy  at  twelve 
years  of  age*  by  publicly  supporting  two  theses,  according  to  tbe» 
fashion  of  the  time ;  and  both  were  so  good  that  his  father  had^ 
them  printed.  Like  a  dexterous  courtier*  he  made  the  boy  dedi- 
cate the  fust  to  the  Cardinal,  and  the  second  to  the  King.  He 
was  thus  already  covered  with  honours  of  his  own  acquiring  when 
he  left  Bourges »  He  had  occupied  during  his  residence  there  the 
fine  hotel  built  by  Jacques  Cceur,  the  famous  goldsmith,  i,  #*» 
financier,  of  Charles  VI L  It  still  exists,  a  superb  monument  of 
ancient  art»  and  the  open  stone- work  of  the  parapet  exhibits  the 
original  inscription,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  vouthful  hero  must 
have  so  often  dwelt — a  Ccei^r  vaillatit  nen  impossib/e. 

After  leaving  Bourges  the  duke  rcmaine^l  for  the  most  part  at 
Montrond,  pursuing  his  studies  keenly,  and  hunting  in  the  forest 
His  letters  to  his  father  indicate  that  his  constant  passion  was  the 
art  of  war ;  and  Lenet  tells  us  that  the  youth  took  comparatively 
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litde  pleasure  in  any  society  but  that  of  old  officers,  whom  he  in- 
cessantly questioned  about  military  facts  and  theories.  Thus  five 
or  six  years  passed  away^  until  Anne  of  Austria,  after  twenty  years 
of  sterility,  produced  a  dauphin — afterwards  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde  carried  his  son  with  him  to  participate  in  the 
rejoicings  of  the  court.  He  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  summer, 
and  the  court  hailed  him  as  the  prime  ornament  of  those  great 
fesdvities.  In  stature  he  hardly  passed  the  middle  height,  but 
his  figure  was  perfect — a  model  of  strength,  agility,  and  youthful 
grace— and  though  he  made  no  pretensions  to  regular  beauty  of 
lineaments,  his  countenance  was  in  the  highest  degree  striking 
and  majestic-— the  true  eagle  eye — large,  dark,  and  bold, — the 
only  serious  defect  being  in  the  mouth,  which,  more  than  any 
other  feature,  expresses  moral  qualities.  His  moustachios  were 
not  yet  grown  enough  to  conceal  the  coarseness  of  a  sensual  lip, 
and  teeth  long  and  projecting,  in  which  physiognomists  of  AI- 
bertu'  school  would  have  recognised  the  type  of  the  wolf.  But 
the  conrt  ladies  were  very  willing  to  overlook  these  blemishes. 
Evem  his  cousin,  the  famous  daughter  of  Gaston  of  Orleans, 
though  she  abhorred  the  whole  race  of  Conde,  is  lavish  in  her 
praises  of  his  royal  mien.  ^  He  has,'  she  writes,  '  the  grandest 
head  in  the  courts  and  entirely  the  air  of  a  great  prince.'  Women 
seUam  care  much  about  a  man  who  seems  to  think  much  of  his 
own  person.  The  young  duke  was,  as  he  always  continued  to  be, 
somewhat  slovenly  in  his  dress.  He  had  not  the  least  turn  for 
any  sort  of  finery,  and,  unless  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  adhered 
to  the  plain  black  garb  which  he  had  become  accustomed  to  at 
the  Jesuits' College.  His  dancing,  however,  was  inimitable ;  and 
hia  ready  wit  gave  him  the  lead  equally  in  all  the  petits  jeux  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  It  was  on  the  same  occasion  also  that  Paris  saw 
far  the  first  time  his  too  celebrated  sister  Anne- Genevieve,  styled 
till  her  marriage  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon.  A  more  consum- 
mate beauty  never  blazed  upon  the  world.  She  was  a  year  older 
than  her  brother,  and  seems  to  have  greatly  resembled  him  in 
character.  Though  her  eye  was  soft,  and  her  smile  and  blush 
angelic,  she  had  inherited  the  pride,  audacity,  cruelty,  and  lascivi- 
onsness  of  the  old  Bourbons,  as  well  as  the  captivating  grace  of 
the  Montmorencies.f 

After  a  few  weeks  of  festivity,  the  court  sank  back  into  the 
dulness  which  had  for  many  years  characterized  it.  Louis 
XIII.,  whether  or  not  he  suspected  his  queen  of  having  given 
him  an  heir  but  not  a  son,*  withdrew  from  her  society,  and  re* 

•  The  King  was  jealous  of  hia  brother.    See  Bayle's  article  ou  Louis  XIII. 
t  Hie  epitbet  angeiic  is  constantly  applied  to  her  by  the  memoir-writers.     '  Who- 
f Ter/  nys  the  Spmiish  adage^  *  would  make  a  devil,  must  begin  by  catcliing  an  angel.* 
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sumed  bis  solitary  existence  at  St.  Germain,  His  bealth  was 
already  feeble,  and  lie  seemed  to  have  no  pleasure  left  but  in  the 
noble  chacc  of  badg^ers.  He  bad  ceased  to  interfere  with  his 
imperious  minister;  and  Anne  of  Austria,  disheartened  and  all 
but  disgraced,  presumed  no  lone;er  to  dream  of  intriguing 
against  Richelieu.  The  Cardinal  was  kin^  in  all  but  the 
name,  and  exacted  even  from  God's  anointed  the  honours  of 
royalty.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  like  Gaston  of  Orleans,  was  a 
supple  courtier  to  the  true  monarch,  who  usually  held  his  state 
at  Ruel,  guarded  by  his  own  guard s»  taking  precedence  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  receiving  the  queen  without  rising  from 
his  chair,  and  only  half  rising  when  Louis  himself  eiHered  his 
chamber.  The  Cardinal  had  hardly  condescended  to  mix  m  the 
recent  festivities — but  wliatbe  had  henrd  of  the  young  D'Engbien 
excited  bts  curiosity.  He  sent  for  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him,  and  is  said  to  have  told  Chavigne,  the  same  even- 
ing, tliat  he  bad  s})ent  two  hours  with  a  hoy  who  could  not  fail 
to  turn  uut  the  greatest  man  in  France.  The  prophecy  is  not  well 
authenticated — but  wlien  the  Prince  of  Cond6  went  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  to  command  the  army  in  Spain,  Richelieu  allowed  bim  to 
m  ake  D '  E  ngb  i  en  lii  s  d  e]>uty  in  the  go  vein  me  nt  o  f  B  urg  u  ndy ,  The 
youth  would  rather  have  accompanied  bis  father  to  the  camp,  but 
submitted,  as  usual,  to  bis  wishes ;  and,  though  of  course  be  had 
counsel  and  assistance,  *  so  conducted  himself  in  this  employment 
as  to  acquire  esteem  and  respect  in  that  great  prnviuce.* 

Next  year  (1640) 'D'Engbien  was  gratified  by  permission  to 
make  the  campaign  in  Flanders  under  the  Marechal  de  la  Meil- 
leraie,  and  during  the  siege  and  capture  of  Arras  distinguished 
himseli'  by  brilliant  gallantry.  On  his  return  he  had  another 
private  interview  with  Richelieu,  who  remained  cun firmed  in  bis 
favourable  opinion ;  and  condescended  to  listen  to  the  Prince  his 
father*s  bumble  suit  for  a  family  alliance.  As  to  this  matter, 
the  young  man's  own  inclinations  were  not  c<msulted.  All- 
powerful  as  Richelieu  was^  the  beir  of  the  Ctmdes  saw  in  him 
only  a  successful  parvenu.  To  mix  his  royal  blood  with  that  of 
any  but  the  very  highest  of  the  old  nuble  bouses  in  France  seemed 
to  bim  an  inconceivable  degradation.  The  father,  however,  was 
resolved,  and  the  son  submitted.  He  was  married  in  February, 
164  L  to  Clemcncc,  the  daughter  of  Richelieu's  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Maille-Brexe, 

The  bride  was  only  entering  ber  fourteenth  year — and  so  mere 
a  child,  that  two  years  afterwards  she  is  said  to  have  been  found 
playing  with  a  doll.  She  was  treated  from  her  wcdchng-hour 
with  utter  contempt,  and  when  D'Enghien  fell  ill  of  a  fever 
shortly  after,  the  court  agreed^  nem.  con.,  that  it  was  a  fever  of 
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Texatioii  and  disgust.  Yet  Clemencc  desen*ed  other  usage.  Her 
person  was  smalls  but  her  complexion  was  fine^  and  her  eyes  very 
Deaudful,  and  Madame  de  Motteville^  no  prejudiced  chronicler, 
adds^  that  whenever  she  was  pleased  to  speak,  she  acquitted  her- 
self spirituellemenL  The  rare  excellences  of  her  character  only 
emerged  into  notice  after  she  had'  spent  many  miserable  years  in 
her  new  position. 

The  duke,  on  shaking  off  his  fever,  immediately  rejoined  the 
army  of  La  Meilleraie^  and  served  out  the  rest  of  a  not  very  dis- 
tinguished campaign.  Next  year  Louis  XIII.,  though  almost 
dyings  insisted  on  taJcing  the  field  in  person,  and  D'Enghien  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  operations  ended  in  the 
entire  conquest  of  Roussillon.  The  duke  had  again  covered  him- 
self with  honour^  especially  at  the  siege  of  Perpignan. 

On  his  way  back  from  Roussillon,  he  passed  through  Lyons^ 
but  neglected  to  visit  its  archbishop,  the  Cardinal  Alphonse  de 
Richelieu.  On  reaching  Paris  he  waited  on  the  minister,  who 
asked  him  how  he  had  found  his  brother  at  Lyons.  He  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  not  seen  the  archbishop.  The 
minister  made  no  observation  at  the  time,  but  explained  himself 
an  hour  after  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  ordered  his  son 
instantly  to  retrace  his  way  to  Lyons.  He  obeyed,  and  after  a 
journey  of  200  leagues  over  bad  roads  in  bad  weather  again 
reached  Lyons:  but  Alphonse  had  been  informed  of  his  com- 
pulsory travels^  and,  no  doubt  on  his  brother*s  suggestion,  removed 
to  Marseilles.  The  duke  followed  him  thither,  and  then  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Ruel ;  Richelieu  repeated  his  question 
about  his  brother's  health,  and  having  received  an  answer^  ap- 
peared satisfied. 

The  great  Cardinal  was  himself  to  the  last — and  he  was  now 
near  his  end.  Most  sick  men  who  meet  death  in  the  possession 
of  their  faculties  have  sufficient  internal  indications  of  the 
approaching  fate.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1G42,  Richelieu 
sent  for  the  king  to  his  bedside,  and  asked  and  received  a  so- 
lemn promise  that  his  last  arrangements  should  be  punctually 
obeyed.  He  had  disposed  of  every  great  office  in  France,  as  if 
France  had  been  his  patrimonial  possession — and,  among  other 
appointments,  named  his  secretary^  Mazarin  (originally  a  domes- 
tic), as  his  successor  in  the  ministry.  Dismissing  the  king,  who 
was  almost  as  ill  as  himself,  he  invited  the  attendance  of  his 
confessor ;  and  various  bishops  and  abbots  then  assembled  about 
him  to  be  edified  with  the  calm  piety  of  his  last  sacraments. 
He  died  in  their  presence  without  a  groan.  A  murmur  of 
devout  admiration  was  echoed  through  the  group  of  prelates. 
The   Bishop  of  Nantes,   who  had  more  shrewdness  than   the 
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rest,  or  more  candour,  or  perhaps  only  more  maligmty,  veu- 
turefl  to  whisper,  *  Profecto  nimium  magna  ilia  tranquillitas  me 
terrebat.'  Such  was  the  parting  of  this  lian«:hty,  hlofjtly  priest. 
The  weak  king",  who  liad  feared  hiin  living  and  dying,  and  who 
seemed  to  fear  him  even  'wbeo  dead,  was  not  lo  surrive  his 
master- minister  long:  hot  he  conld  not  imitate  the  tranquilUty  that 
terrified  Bishop  Corpeau.  WTien  his  agony  seemed  to  be  over, 
there  was  an  eager  whispering  among  the  attendants  at  the  fool 
of  the  royal  bed.  The  little  dauphin,  now  seven  years  oW, 
understood  their  meaning,  and  exclaimed  with  childish  exulta* 
tion,  '  Je  suis  Loeis  Qiiatorzc  1'  Louis  Treize  gathered  strength 
for  one  shriek  of  '  Pas  encore  V  and  expired  (May  \i,  1643). 

Richelieu's  life  had  been  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  break 
down  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  France,  and  convert  the  monarchy 
ivhich  he  wielded  into  a  pure  despotism.  The  union  of  imper- 
turbable courage  and  unfathomable  perfidy  had  seemed  towards 
the  close  entirely  triumphant;  but  though  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne 
of  Austria  upheld  his  system  to  the  utmost  of  their  means  and 
understanding  after  he  was  no  more,  the  great  nobdity,  headed 
by  the  princes  of  the  blootl,  were  not  prepared  to  see  that  system 
continue<l  under  his  Italian  successor.  The  supple  foreigner 
foresaw  how  easily  a  national  prejudice  might  be  nurtured  to 
embarrassment,  and  at  once  yielded  on  various  points  of 
formality  and  precedence  which  had  given  greater  offence  than 
weightier  encroachments  could  do  to  the  brother  of  Louis  XIIL 
But  the  demand  of  the  Condes  was  a  serious  one^— it  w^as  no  less 
than  the  immediate  commaod  of  the  army  on  the  Flemish  frontier 
for  the  Duke  d*Enghien — now  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  given  abundant  proofs  of  daring  courage — but 
could  not  by  possibility  have  exhibited  possession  of  any  other 
quality  which  such  a  post  required.  But  the  heir  of  Conde  w^as 
also  the  husband  of  Riclielicu*s  niece^  and  Mazarin  shrunk  from 
the  risk  *)f  irritating  at  once  two  great  interests  in  the  state. 
Shortly  before  the  king's  death  the  young  duke  was  appointed ; 
and  the  indignation  of  the  public  Iiad  hardly  been  expressed 
before  it  was  most  effectually  rebuked :  for,  however  mean  and 
profligate  the  act  of  the  government  had  been,  it  was  done  for  a 
warlike  genius  of  the  first  order  ;  and  he  who  had  only  served  two 
campaigns  as  a  volunteer,  was  hardly  a  fortnight  in  the  supreme 
command  ere  he  had  won  a  great  battle  against  the  best  generals 
and  troops  of  the  Spanish  monarchy — the  battle  that  more  than 
any  other  one  on  record  (except  Trafalgar)  weakened  and  lowered 
that  once  haughtiest  of  powers — ^thc  greatest  in  which  the  French 
arms  had  been  victorious  for  netu-ly  400  years. 

We  have  heard  that  when  the  conqueror  of  Assaye  was  appointed 
ito  the  Copenhagen  expcdilion  in  1808,  there  was  great  fear  at 
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the  Horse  Guards^  where  the  prejudice  against  Indian  officers 
still  lingered :  so  a  most  reputable  veteran  was  joined  as  second  in 
command^  in  hope  and  expectation  that  his  advice  would  be  relied 
on  whenever  difficulty  occurred.  It  is  said  that  the  perfect 
composure  with  which  this  worthy  man  found  his  suggestions 
attended  to  during  the  voyage — though  the  subjects  then  in  ques- 
tion must  needs  have  been  of  the  smallest  importance — ^inspired 
him  with  full  confidence  that  in  the  hour  of  conflict  he  was  to  be 
the  real  chief.  But  when  that  hour  approached,  says  the  story,  the 
only  reply  he  received  to  a  well-set  oration  detailing  a  well-medi- 
tated plan  of  action,  was  a  request  that  he  would  immediately  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  particular  division^  and  attend  to  certain 
orders  comprised  in  half-a-dozen  words.  Whether  this  incident 
be  or  be  not  destined  to  find  a  place  hereafter  in  the  authentic 
history  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  had  an  exact  prototype 
in  the  first  field  of  Conde.  The  Marechal  de  THopital  was 
attached  to  him  as  his  Mentor;  when  the  young  general  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  opening  the  campaign,  not  by  a  siege,  but 
a  battle,  the  senior  remonstrated  and  all  but  rebelled.  '  Take,* 
said  D*Enghien, '  the  command  of  the  second  line — I  charge  myself 
with  the  event.'  '  The  king  is  just  dead,'  rejoined  the  Marechal — 
'  the  queen-regent's  government  is  hardly  yet  settled.  The  enemy 
are  aware  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  a  defeat  must  at  this 
moment  bring  to  France.  It  is  no  time  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a 
calamity.'  '  I  shall  never  witness  it,'  answered  the  juvenile  chief. 
'  I  shall  enter  Paris  a  conqueror  or  a  corpse — to  the  head  of  the 
second  line!'  —  and  L'Hopital  covered  his  hoary  head,  and 
obeyed. 

The  Spaniards  were  led  by  Melo  and  Fuentes,  and  their  army, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  French,  included  a  large  body 
of  splendid  cavalry,  and  the  flower  of  the  long  unrivalled  infantry 
— the  famous  Tercios.  Lord  Mahon's  narrative  of  the  day  of 
Rocroy  (19th  May,  1643)  is  a  masterly  one — but  we  cannot 
afford  to  extract  more  than  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion. 
Military  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  strategy  of  the 
action,  and  unmilitary  readers  would  learn  little  from  a  brief 
summary : — 

*  La  nuit  qui  devait  6tre  la  demifere  de  tant  de  milliers  d'hommes, 
fut  froide  et  obscure,  et  lea  soldats  des  deux  armt^es  eurent  recours  k  la 
for^t  voiaine.  lis  allumerent  une  si  grande  quantity  de  feux  que  toute 
la  plaine  en  tJtait  ticlairee ;  on  voyait  dans  le  lointain  Rocroy,  le  prix 
promi3  a  la  victoire  du  lendemain,  et  les  deux  armtfes  paraissaient  n'en 
former  qu'une,  tant  les  corps  de  garde  (^talent  rapprocht^s.  On  cut  dit 
qu'une  espece  dc  tr^ve  les  unissait  pendant  quelques  heures,  et  rien 
n'interrompait  le  calme  de  la  nuit,  hors  h  de  longs  intervalles  quelques 
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coups  dc  canon  qui  par  talent  dc  la  ville  assleg^,  et  q»e  lea  ^choa  de  U 
for^t  sembkient  redonbler.  Le  Due  d'Eughieit  se  jctaiit  auprea  d'un 
feu  de  garde^  et  s'enveloppaiit  de  son  manteau,  s*cii(loniiit  en  peu 
d'iiiatans.  Son  sonimeil  fut  «i  profond,  qu'il  fallut  le  rcveiller  le  leude- 
main  quand  le  jour  coinmei^ija  a  poindre ;  c'est  le  ni&me  trait  qu*on 
raconte  d'Alexandi'e  Ic  matin  de  la  victoire  d'Arbelles* 

'  Se  levant  saoa  plus  larder,  Enghicn  se  laissa  armer  par  le  corps, 
mais  au  lieu  de  casque  ne  voidut  mettre  qu'un  chapeau  garni  de  grandea 
plumes  blanclies.  11  se  rappellaitj  sans  doute,  Ic  mot  celebrc  dc  flon 
cousin,  le  Grand  Henri,  **  Ralliez-vous  a  mon  panacbe  blanc  :*'  et  en 
effet  les  plumes  qui  brilkient  sur  la  t^te  d'Engbien  servirent  dans  la 
mt?lee  a  rallier  aupres  de  lui  plusienrs  escadrons  qui,  sans  cet  ornement, 
ne  Tauraient  pas  reconnu*  Alors  il  monta  k  cbeval,  et  parcourut  lea 
rangs  en  donnant  ses  demiers  ordres.  Le  tnot  de  ralHemcnt  ^tait 
'^  Engbien.*'  Les  oflSciera  Be  rappellaient  avec  pkisir  le  combat  dc 
CtfrisoleB,  gagn^  un  siecle  anparavant  par  un  prince  du  m^me  sang  et 
du  m^me  nom,  tandis  que  lea  soldats,  toucbt5s  de  k  jcunesse  et  de  la 
bonne  mine  de  leur  G*!n^ral,  le  recevaicni  par  tout  avec  dea  cris  dc  joic. 
Ton  tea  les  dispositions  titaiit  faitcs,  les  trompettes  sonnt;rent  la  charge, 
et  k  I'instaut  mSrae  Enghien  partit  comme  la  foudre  a  la  t^te  de  la 
cavalerie  de  la  droite.  *  *  »  » 

*  Dane  cette  bataillc,  disputee  avec  tant  d*acbarnement  pendant  six 
beures,  la  perte  des  Fran<jais  est  evalue'e  par  eux-m£nies  a  deux  raille 
liomraes  tues  ou  bless*?s,  mais  lut,  aans  doute,  plus  considi^rable*  Celle 
dea  Espagnola  fut  iramense,  et  leur  infanteric  surtout,  qu'on  avait  re- 
gard*! cumme  in  vincible  depuis  la  grande  journt?e  de  Piivie,  fut  dtStruitc 
pluti5t  que  vaincuc  a  Rocruy.  Telle  ctait  la  fierte  de  cea  vieilles  bandes 
si  cel^bres  dans  toute  T  Europe,  qu'"un  oflicier  Fmnijais  ay  ant  demands  Je 
jotir  suivant  a  un  E^pagnol,  combien  its  avaicnt  ett  avant  le  Ci>mbat, 
'*  11  n'y  a,"  repondit  cclui-ci|  *'  qu'a  compter  les  morts  etles  prisonmers  !** 
Toute  rartillerie  Espagnole,  consistuiit  de  vingt-quatre  pieces^  et  leurs 
^teodurds,  dont  on  comptait  juaqu*^.  troia  cents,  tomfcrcnt  dons  les 
mains  dea  vanqueura,  Le  due  re^ut  trots  coupa  de  feu  dans  la  bataillc, 
deux  daua  sa  cuiraase,  et  un  autre  h  la  jambe,  qui  ne  lui  causa  qu'unc 
meurtrissure ;  mais  son  cbeval  fut  blesse  de  deux  niousquetades.  On 
voit  qu*il  n'ciait  pas  moins  bon  soldat  que  grand  capitaine, 

*  11  serait  difficile  de  dt^crire  les  transports  de  aiirpriae  et  de  joie  avec 
leaquels  on  re^ut  k  la  cour,  encore  mal  alTermie,  la  nouvelie  dc  cette 
victoire.  On  la  rcgarda  avec  raison  comme  la  plua  grande  bataille  que 
lea  Fran^aia  euaseut  gagn*?e  depuis  cclle  de  Bouvines.  Ici  commence 
celtc  carriere  de  gloire  qui  illuatra  le  aiecle  de  Louis  XIV,,  et  qui 
«'an'^ta  enfin  devant  lea  ^ptftis  d^Eugtsue  et  de  Majlborough.  Et  ei  ce 
fut  avec  raiaou  que  Ijouis  XIV,  prit  le  soleil  pour  aa  devise,  on  peut  dire 
que  Rocroy  cu  ttait  Taurore,  comme  Hocbstcdt  en  fut  le  declin/ — 
pp.  27-37. 

The  army  of  Melo  was  by  tlus  one  blow  reduced  to  notliiog. 
The  young  conqueror  proposed  instantly  to  carry  the  >var  be- 
jsond.  the  frontier,  and  besiege  Dunkirk ;  but  tlic  sinews  of  war 
.iiofN.l  were 
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were  wantinof — i!jc  cxclicqiier  at  Parjs  was  exhausted*  A  foreign 
campm^n  bad  not  entered  into  the  conternplalioii  of  Mazarin, 
Having,  therefore,  taken  Tbionville,  and  plaeetl  the  whole  fronlier 
in  a  slate  of  security,  he  appeared  in  Paris,  lie  was  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  surpassed  by  that  which  welcomed  Napoleon 
from  the  first  of  his  Italian  campaigns.  The  king  was  a  child — 
Ills  uncle  an  uilrigtiing  coward — the  regent  was  an  unpopular 
Spaniard — the  minister  a  more  unpopular  Italian,  France  had 
wanted  a  great  man  to  rally  round  as  the  hope  and  safeguard  of 
the  throne  and  the  country — and  she  hailed  him  in  a  prince  of 
Iwenty-lwo,  The  cjueen  gave  him  the  governments  of  C  hampagne 
and  Slenay:  the  halon  of  marechal,  which  was  his  due  (since 
ACelo's  had  been  taken  in  the  field),  he  desired  U}  yield  to  tlie 
officer  who  had  hest  seconded  him  at  Rocioy — M.  de  Gassion — 
and  he  distributed  all  his  prize-money  among  the  soldiery. 

His  wife  had  been  delivered  in  his  absence  of  a  son, 
D*Enghien  embraced  the  infant  with  tenderness  ;  hut  treated  the 
mother  with  the  hardest  indifference.  While  Richelieu  lived,  the 
husband's  neglect  had  been  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the 
assiduous  attentions  uf  his  father  and  his  sister :  but  the  Prince  of 
Conde  now  revenged  what  he  felt  to  have  been  his  own  mean- 
ness in  the  solicll^ition  of  the  alliance,  on  the  innocent  prize  and 
victim  of  his  selfish  intrigue;  and  the  ungciic  Genevieve, 
having  herself  just  formed  a  marriage  of  mere  worldllness  in 
the  very  pride  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  avowed  her  scorn  and 
contempt  for  the  low  match  intr)  which  her  brother  had  been 
betrayed.  She  had  wedded  the  Duke  of  Lon^ueville,  a  man 
advanced  in  age  and  ignoble  in  person :  but  the  representative 
of  Dunois  possessed  enormous  wealth,  and  was  Governor  of 
Normandy.  W^ithin  a  few  months  she  found  other  consola- 
tions in  the  homage  of  the  young  Count  dc  Coligny~the 
first  of  as  long  a  catalogue  of  lovers  as  ever  made  the  boast  of 
a  o>quette»  A  tender  billet,  whether  forged  or  genuine,  was 
picked  up  on  the  parf/uct  of  a  rival  beauty,  Madame  de  Mont- 
hazon,  She  was  a  Lorraine,  and  haled  all  the  race  of  the 
Condes.  Her  own  favoured  lover  at  the  time  was  a  bastard  of 
royal  blood,  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  The  scandal  was  blazoned — 
a  rencounter  occurred  between  Beaufort  and  Cohgny»  in  which 
the  latter  was  mortally  wtjunded  under  the  eyes  of  his  mistress. 
The  queen  caused  Beaufort  to  he  confined  at  Viucennes,  and 
ordered  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  other  chiefs  of  tlie  Lorraine 
faction  into  banishment.  These  persons  had  in  former  dap  been 
the  chosen  and  steadiest  friends  of  Anne  of  Austria— hut  she  had 
by  this  time^  if  not  earlier,  surrendered  herself^  soul  and  body,  to 
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Mazarln ;  and  the  dexterous  Cardinal  seized  with  zeal  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cherishing  a  grand  feud  among  the  high  nobility,  whose 
recent  appearance  of  united  intelligence  constiluted  ihe  principal 
obstacle  to  the  full  revival  and  carrying  forth  of  the  lead ing^  policy 
of  Richelieu.  He  chose  to  take  the  part  of  the  Condes  against 
the  Lorrames — and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  power  which  young 
D'Enghien  had  already  acquired  with  the  army  was  what  mainly 
decided  him.  On  reaching  Paris,  the  victor  embraced  his  beau- 
tiful sister's  quarrel,  and  gratefully  avowed  himself  the  most 
zealous  partizan  of  die  qocen  and  her  cardinal.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  at  this  time  the  hero's  own  chance  of  uUimately 
ascending  the  French  throne  was  considerable,  Louis  XIV,  was 
a  solitary  child.  Gaston  of  Orleans  had  no  son.  The  branch 
of  Conde  was  next  in  the  succession.  Whether  D*Enghien  took 
up  on  grounds  of  ambitious  calcuLilion  the  side  favourable  to  the 
predominance  of  the  crown,  rather  than  seek  to  mend  so  serious 
a  breach  in  the  party  of  the  high  nobiUty  with  which  iiis  actual 
position  ideniihed  him — or  whedier  he  obeyed  merely  the  im- 
pulses of  domestic  affection  and  pride— it  may  be  rash  to  deler- 
roine.  Hut  through  life  his  political  movements  seem  almost 
uniformly  to  have  been  dictated  by  pique  and  passion- — rarely  by 
9i)ber  furecast  even  of  his  own  interests — never,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  on  any  princijjle  of  patriotism. 

In  1644,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  *  a  soldier  in  spite  of  Mars,  a  states- 
man in  spite  of  Minerva,'  claimed  the  command  in  Flanders>  and 
his  position  as  chief  of  the  council  of  regency  made  it  imjKissible 
to  refuse  his  absurd  demand,  D'Enghien  handsomely  offered  to 
serve  under  liim,  and  his  presence  at  least  prevented  disaster, 
though  it  could  not  command  victory— but  ere  the  camprngn 
of  tiiat  quarter  was  ended,  the  French  force  on  the  Rhine 
sustained  a  severe  check,  and  though  Turenne  was  there,  ten 
years  D*Enghien*s  senior,  his  superior  therefore  in  experience,  and 
certainly  bis  equal  in  military  genius,  the  reputation  of  the  young 
prince  was  so  splendid  lliat  he  wtis  dcsiretl  to  proceed  Ut  the  scene 
of  difficulty  with  the  rank  of  generalissimo.  The  soul  of  Turenne 
was  as  yet  above  jealousy;  and  the  two  rivals  exerted  tlieir 
consummate  talents  in  hearty  unison*  The  cool  calm  intellect  of 
Turenne  submitted  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  attack,  suggested,  on 
one  rapid  glance  of  the  ground,  to  the  brilliant  audacity  of 
D'Enghien.  The  first  assault  of  the  infantry  was  met  so  ob- 
stinately that  the  event  seemed  very  hascardous.  D'Enghion 
galloped  to  the  spot — dismounted,  and  tossed  his  baton  among 
the  Imperialists.  *  Joler  ainsi  son  baton  de  general'  says  Lord 
Mahon,  *  est  bien  prouver  qu  on  le  merite."     Thv  fima  f ranee \ca 
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became  irresistible.  But  De  Mercy  was  no  common  antagonist. 
This  great  battle  of  Fribourg  lasted,  like  that  of  Areola  in  our 
own  time^  for  three  days."^  In  the  end  the  victory  was  complete — 
the  Bavarian  army  was  utterly  destroyed  and  Fribourg  fell. 

In  the  campaign  of  1645  D'Enghien  was  again  opposed  to  the 
same  excellent  general,  at  the  head  of  another  powerful  army, 
and  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  was  as  gallantly  contested  as  that  of 
Fribourg,  and  as  splendidly  terminated  for  the  French.  The 
aged  De  Mercy  was  found  dead  on  the  bed  of  honour.  His  con- 
querors buried  him  where  he  lay,  and  erected  a  pillar  over  his  re- 
mains with  these  words :  *  Sta,  viator,  heroem  calcas.'  Rousseau, 
in  his '  EmUe,'  criticises  this  as  a  piece  of  modem  grandiloquence, 
presenting  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  modest  epigraph  of 
Simonides  for  the  mound  at  Thermopylae.  Lord  Mahon  rejects 
this  censure,  but  oddly  omits  what  seems  to  us  the  principal 
point  on  his  own  side  of  the  question.  What  might  have  been 
thought  pompous  in  the  brief  inscription  had  a  German  pen 
traced  it,  is  surely  redeemed  from  any  such  imputation  when  we 
know  that  its  author  was  the  young  conqueror  of  the  Bavarian 
veteran — ^the  Latinist  of  Bourges. 

In  this  battle  D^Enghien  had  three  horses  wounded  under  him 
and  two  killed.  He  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  thigh,  a 
pistol-shot  through  his  left  arm,  and  his  cuirass  bore  twenty  marks 
of  blows  and  bullets.  Though  shattered  severely  in  every  part, 
and  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  bridle-hand,  he  instantly  formed  the 
siege  of  Heilbron,  and  was  indefatigable  in  superintending  the 
labours  of  the  trench.  But  pain  and  fatigue  brought  on  an  access 
of  fever — he  became  violently  delirious,  and  for  several  days  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  He  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  Philipsburg, 
where  he  found  skilful  physicians  sent  on  purpose  from  Paris ; 
and  by  their  direction  lost  a  prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  which 
bold  practice  or  his  youthful  vigour  saved  him.  But  this  bleed- 
ing has  the  credit  of  having  cured  more  maladies  than  one. 
When  he  left  Paris  for  that  campaign  the  court  talked  of  nothing 
but  his  ardent  love  for  Mdlle.  de  Vigean — the  second  fair  lady 
(at  the  least)  on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  tenderness  which  he 
denied  to  his  unhappy  wife.  On  his  return  from  Philipsburg 
it  was  found  that  this  passion  had  been  entirely  carried  off  with 
the  blood  so  furiously  inflamed  at  Nordlingen.  He  did  not  meet 
his  poor  duchess  with  greater  coldness  than  her  rival  experienced— 

*  'Pendant  trois  jours  les  Fran^ais  rest^rent  en  presence  des  ennemis  dant  un  camp 
coQTert  de  roorts  et  de  mourans.  Le  (xsur  compatuaant  de  Turenne  s'attendrit  i  oe 
spectacle  faneste,  mais  on  attribue  i  Engbien  uoe  saillie  qu'on  cbercbe  en  rain  i 
excuser  par  sa  ieuoesse  et  par  la  vivacite  de  son  imagination  \  'H  faut  avouer  qu  elle 
parait  indigne  de  Tb^'isme  on  m^me  de  llitunaiiitd : — **  Une  senle  miit  de  Paris 
tufUn  poor  r6parer  nof  ^ertesl*'  *— p.  52. 
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*  Et  cel!c-ci,  qui  ^ivait  ete  toucliec  tie  ses  soiiis^  fut  tellement 
blcsst'C  par  son  indifference,  quVlle  rcnoncja  pour  toujours  ao 
inonclo  cu  prenant  les  vceux  dc  Carmelite.  Ce  fut  unc  autre 
La  Valiere,'  says  our  author^  *  avec  la  vert u  tie  plus* — and  the 
last  pLrase  is  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  Mdlle.  do 
Montpcnsicr,  wlio  eulogises  *  la  bonne  et  saji^e  conduile  que 
Mdlle*  dc  V*  avail  tenuc  envers  M.  le  Due/  The  truth  is  lh?it 
r>'Eug:hien  bad  seriously  planned  to  bave  bis  marriage  cancelled 
on  tlie  ;2:round  of  compulsion — and  it  vrould  ajipear  that  Mazarin 
was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  assist  him  in  ibis  worthy  project — but 
his  father  for  once  felt  and  acted  justly.  He  oljserved  that  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  had  consulted  his  niece's  inclinations  as  little 
as  he  his  son's — tliat  she  bad  discharged  all  her  duties  blame- 
lessly— and  insisted  on  tlie  instant  abandonment  of  the  scheme. 
D'Engbien  submitted — but  fawted  on  the  sp^^t.  It  would  seem 
tbat»  however  'sage  et  bonne,*  Mdlle,  de  Vigean  bad  not  antici- 
pated the  total  cessation  of  her  admirer *s  "^  soins.*  A  nother  flame 
of  this  period  was  excited  by  Mdlle,  de  Boutevillej  a  Montmo- 
rency nearly  rebted  to  his  mother.    This  damsel  also  was  'toucbee 

!  ses  soins* — but  a  familiar  companion  of  his,  the  young  Duke 
Chatillon,  was  in  love  with   her  in  a  more  laudable  lashion, 

I*  be  bad  faith  enough  in  lyEnghien^s  generosity  to  appeal  to 
oWthe  subject.  The  married  swain  behaved  as  the  bachelor 
had  ventured  to  hope.  Though  not  supposed,  says  Lord  Mabon, 
to  be  very  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of  friendship,  he  protested 
that  he  w'ould  not  interfere  with  the  honourable  estabhshment  of 
Mdlle,  de  Bouleville,  and  pledged  himself  not  to  renew  his  ad- 
dresses to  her  as  Duchess  of  Cbalillon.  According  to  the  chro- 
niclers he  kejil  his  word — and  she  never  again  engaged  his'soias* 
until  she  bcciirae  a  widow. 

These  affairs  gave  unspeakable  torment  to  the  Duchess 
D'Enghien,  who,  though  Ireatcd  with  uniform  neglect  and  thus 
braved  and  outraged  by  a  succession  of  criminal  intrigues,  had 
conceived  a  most  enthusiastic  love  for  her  husband.  She  bore 
everything  in  patient  silence — no  reproach  ever  escaped  her  lips 
—she  hung  over  her  child,  and  clung  to  the  hope  that,  as  her  hero 
seemed  to  share  her  parental  fondness,  be  would  sooner  or  later 
open  his  heart  to  her  conjugal  devotion.  She  heard  of  his  battles 
and  victories  only  from  the  gazettes— no  familiar  note  ever  reached 
her  during  his  glorious  months  of  absence.  It  was  at  a  full  court 
'  that  she  received  the  first  tidings  of  Nordlingen.  Various  little 
incidents  had  ere  then  revealed  the  fact  that  neither  Mazarin  nor 
the  Queen  listened  with  unmixed  joy  to  the  news  of  their  cham- 
pion's successes.  They  were  alarmed  at  such  a  rapid  accumulation 
vf  victories — ihey  trembled  secrellv  at  the  thought  of  the  ijiflucncc 
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he  must  be  consolidating  among  liisofiBcers  as  well  as  bis  soldiery. 
On  this  occasion  the  Queen  expressed  her  regret  that  the  General 
should  hare  been  wounded.  The  young  duchess,  with  tears  iii 
her  eyes>  could  not  for  once  repress  her  feelings :  '  I  doubt,'  she 
exclaimed,  '  if  some  here  think  he  has  been  wounded  enough.* 

In  1646  Turenne  commanded  on  the  Rhine — where  the  war 
had  now  begun  to  languish.  Old  Gaston  once  more  took  the 
Flemish  frontier,  and  D'Enghien  once  more  had  the  generosity 
to  senre  under  him.  Nothing  great  could  be  done  where  Gaston 
of  Orleans  presided ;  two  or  three  towns  fell,  and  perhaps  there 
would  hare  been  a  battle,  but  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been 
on  the  advance  in  the  direction  of  Dunkirk,  suddenly  began  a 
retreat.  Our  hero  in  a  skirmish  disarmed  an  officer  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  his  person,  and  who,  as  they  rode  off  the  ground 
together,  told  him  with  simplicity  that  the  retrograde  movement 
had  been  determined  on  as  soon  as  it  was  known  at  head-quarters 
that  the  Duke  had  arrived  from  Paris.  The  satirical  wit,  Bussy 
Kabutin,  served  in  this  campaign,  and  furnishes  some  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  it  in  his  Memoirs.     For  example : — 

*  Rabutin  fait  une  peinture  frappante  d'une  sortie  que  la  gamison 
de  Mardyck  dirigea  sur  la  tranchee  du  Due  d'Enghien.  A  cette  nou- 
velle,  Eughien,  qui  apres  les  travanx  de  la  matint^e  ttait  alltf  dtner, 
itHiDit  en  toute  h^te  ses  meilleurs  officiers,  se  jeta  sur  les  enneiuis,  et 
Ics  mit  en  fuite,  lui  encore  en  pourpoint  et  I'epee  a  la  main.  "  Non 
jamais/'  s^ecrie  Bussy,  qui  le  rencontra  au  milieu  du  feu,  "jamais  I'ima- 
gination  d'un  peintre  ne  saurait  repr^senter  Mars  dans  la  chaleur  du 
combat  avec  autant  de  force  et  d'energie  !"  Le  Due  tStait  couvert  de 
sueur,  de  poussiere,  et  de  fumee,  le  feu  jaillissait  de  ses  yeux,  et  le  bras 
dont  il  tenait  son  «5p^  <5tait  ensanglant^  jusqu'au  coude.  "  Vous  ^tes 
bless^  Monseigneur?"  lui  demanda  Bussy.  "Non,  non,"  rtfpondit 
Enghien;  ''c'est  le  sang  de  ces  coquins!"  11  voulait  parler  des 
enncmis/ — ^pp.  60,  61. 

Gaston  finally  quitted  his  post,  and  D'Enghien  ended  the 
campaign  by  a  very  important  conquest — that  of  Dunkirk. 
This  was  so  great  a  service  that  he  did  not  think  it  unbecom- 
ing to  ask  a  magnificent  reward.  Just  before  his  wife's  brother 
fell  in  battle  in  Italy;  and  D'Enghien  claimed  the  proud 
office  with  which  Richelieu  had  some  years  before  invested  his 
nephew— -that  of  Orand  Amiral  de  France.  D'Enghien's  re- 
iterated letters  from  the  army  were  backed  by  the  strenuous  i>er- 
sonal  exertions  of  his  father.  But  the  Prince  of  Conde  was 
Governor  of  both  Burgundy  and  Berry,  Grand  Maitre,  and 
President  of  the  Council.  D'Enghien  was  Governor  of  Cham- 
pagne^ and  of  the  great  jfortress  of  Stenay,  and  to  add  to  all  these 
acqiiis&tionsi  and  above  all  to  the  bi»]ro*8  influence  with  the  army> 
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and  Willi  the  young  nobility  as  a  class,*  the  supreme  power  over 
the  whole  marine  of  France  would^  in  Mazarines  opinion,  have 
made  the  House  of  Conde  independent  of  the  crown-  He  in- 
geniously cloaked  his  refusal  by  pretending  that  the  Regent 
coveted  the  post  hcrsell' — and  the  royal  Dowager  became  Lady 
High  Admiral  under  the  new  title  of  *  Surintemlante  des  Rlers/ 
Condo  abruptly  quitted  the  Court,  and  retired  to  Burgundy — and 
D*Enghien  Untk  as  little  pains  to  conceal  his  mortiiied  resent- 
ment. But  ho  had  hardly  returneil  from  the  camp  before  he  was 
called  on  to  witness  the  closing  scene  of  his  father's  hfe.  He 
died  after  three  days'  illness  in  December,  164G — died  *  chre- 
ticnnement  et  en  lion  Catholiquc,* 

In  regard  of  fortune,  this  Prince  had  done  a  great  deal  for  his 
family.  He  found  the  house  of  Conde  poor — and  he  left  it  with 
a  million  of  landed  revenue- — 40,0 DO/*  per  annum  in  France  in 
laiG! 

The  new  Prince  of  Conde  was  appointed  at  once  to  the  go- 
vernments which  his  father  had  held  in  addition  to  his  own,  and 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  he  would  now  consider  him- 
self as  sufficiently  indemniiiecl  for  his  disappointment  as  to  the 
Admiralty.  But  his  ambition  had  contemplated  a  much  higher 
flight.  He  accepted  all  that  was  offered,  and  instantly  produced 
a  new  and  totally  unexpected  demand.  It  was  no  less  than  for 
permission  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Franche  Comte  at  his 
own  expense — the  said  territory  when  subdued  to  be  erected  into 
an  independent  sovereignty  for  himself.  He  urged  the  advantage 
that  would  result  to  France  from  such  a  dismemberment  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy;  but  Massarin  answered  with  a  smile,  that  a 
Duke  of  Burgunfly  had  sometimes  been  as  bad  a  neighbour  as 
a  King  of  Spain,  Condo  retired  in  deep  disgust,  and  openly 
threatened  to  withdraw  his  support  from  the  government.  Bm 
he  thought  betrer,  and  sf>on  aj>peared  in  hjs  father's  place  as  one 
of  the  Council  of  the  Regency.  He  meant  to  bide  his  time. 
The  war  seemed  likely  not  to  be  much  longer  protracted.  Both 
parties  showed  signs  of  desiring  its  end.  What  if  the  last  cam- 
paign should  be  one  of  great  splendour  for  France,  and  not  for 
himself  but  for  Turcnne  ? 

He  signified  his  desire  to  be  employed  again  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  \vhether  he  himself  preferred  Spain  to  Germany  as  a 
new  fields  or  Mazarin  presseil  that  service  on  him,  from  the  wish 
to  keep  up  a  counterpoise  by  allotting  the  more  promising  theatre 


*  *  On  donnait  alors  ^  aes  parilsans  1<*  nom  tie  rtTiTs  MAtTnti^,  h  causes  tie  lent  ton 
altieTi  eu  iDutation  de  Cofide«  •ubnqtict  qui  depuii  a  chaiig6  de  s«us  ]x>uf  inuirquer  uji 
■oui  ftft'tH!!^'  de  k  toilette.  Le  chaugcmeut  dc  ce  mot  iiidi^ue  aifez  bien  celui  det 
tamm  entre  lei  r^giiei  dc  Lotib  XIII.  ct  de  X^uu  XV.* 
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of  action  to  Turenne.  Condi's  Spanish  campaign  of  1647  was, 
however,  not  a  brilliant  one.  His  arrival  struck  terror  into  the 
court  of  Madrid ;  and  the  king  himself  is  said  to  have  written  to 
all  his  generals^  *  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  that  young  presumtuaso.* 
He  therefore  tried  in  vain  for  a  battle,  and  soon  experienced 
the  commissariat  difficulties  which  have  ever  attended  warfare  in 
Spain.  The  only  memorable  thing  is  the  siege  of  Lerida,  the  first 
scene  of  discomfiture  for  Conde;  for  the  Spaniards  only  less 
glorious  than  Numantium  and  Saragossa.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  Conde  and  his  troops  did  whatever  skill  and  valour  could 
prompt  and  execute.  The  Catalan  insurgents^  whom  he  came  to 
help,  were  astonished  when  they  first  distinguished  his  person : 
he  was  dressed  in  black,  and  looked  so  like  a  young  estudiante 
that  they  could  with  difficulty  believe  they  had  before  them  the 
hero  of  Rocroy,  and  Fribourg,  and  Nordlingen.  He  opened  the 
trenches  at  Lerida  in  a  style  which  is  said  to  have  been  customary 
in  Spain;  but  his  descendant  confesses  that  'quand  mcme  le 
siege  aurait  ^te  plus  heureux,  les  violons  seraient  de  trop  dans  son 
histoire  comme  dans  sa  tranchee. '  H  e  was  forced  to  abandon  Lerida 
before  the  end  of  June.  He  used  to  say  in  after  years  that  the 
only  pleasure  he  had  had  in  the  expedition  was  in  re-perusing 
*  Caesar's  Commentaries/  and  identifying  the  scenery  of  his  ope- 
rations in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilerda.  We  have  heard,  on  good 
authority,  that  when  the  great  English  Captain  of  our  own  time 
was  campaigning,  whether  in  India  or  in  the  Peninsula^  his  con- 
stant companion  was  a  pocket  Caesar.  There  are  extant  some 
ludicrous  stanzas  which  Conde  is  said  to  have  composed  on  his 
way  back  from  Spain — 'sans  doute  pour  prevenir  ceux  qu'il 
craignait  i  Paris;*  but  he  did  not  joke  with  Mazarin.  He 
reproached  the  minister  fiercely  for  having  withheld  men,  money, 
and  materieL  Mazarin  '  humbled  himself/  begged  him  to  choose 
whatever  field  he  liked  for  1648,  and  offered  carte  blanche  as  to 
every  preparatory  arrangement.  Conde  was  not  idle  during  the 
winter.  He  took  care  that  all  his  favourite  officers  should  be  in 
readiness  to  join  him  in  the  spring,  and  resolved  to  obliterate 
his  Spanish  disgraces  by  another  grand  series  of  operations  in 
Flanders. 

In  the  spring  of  1648  he  was  on  the  Scheldt,  at  the  head  of 
14,000  men,  opposed  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  whose  muster 
was  18,000.  The  campaign  would  have  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, had  not  Mazarin — who,  among  other  adventures  of  his 
youth,  had  once  been  a  captain  of  horse,  and  always  had  a 
hankering  after  military  fame — thought  proper  to  interfere  with 
certain  arrangements  of  his  general,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  aulic  council  of  Vienna  in  later  days,  and  with  similar  result 
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than  restored  the  balance. 


Rut  Conde  took  Yprcs,  which  more 
The  arch  duke  hasten  ed  to  estahlith 
iiimself  ill  a  seemingly  impregnable  position  at  Lens.  Conde, 
eager  to  pursue  hiiu,  discovered  that  the  chest  was  empty  :  he 
hod  been  af^ain  deceived,  lie  left  the  army,  and  rode  nig^ht 
find  day  to  Paris.  Mazarin  explained  this  time  to  his  satis  fa  ctiuii. 
Hot  dissensions  were  ben^in  l>el\veen  the  court  and  the  Parbament 
of  Paris:  the  exchequer  was  in  the  same  comlition  as  his  military 
chest.  The  Prince  raised  a  large  sum  on  his  own  security,  and, 
exclaiminir,  '  So  the  state  survives>  1  shall  want  nolhine:/  re- 
moimted  lor  the  fmntien  A  week  Iiatl  passed,  and  the  Spanish 
army  lay  where  he  had  left  it,  but  with  all  its  defences  re- 
doubled* Condu  executed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  stratagems 
— a  feigned  discomfiture  and  flight  deceived  the  archduke  and  his 
deeply-skilled  lieutenant.  Beck  :— * 

'  Alors  s'cngagea  la  fame  use  hataillc  dc  Len^,  rune  dea  plus  belles 
rh)ut  t»*enorgueilIit  le  regne  de  I^juts  XIV.  D'nbord  ks  ennemis  pa- 
rais^aient  avoir  Tavantuge,  mais  hicnt*"'!  tout  ct?da  au  gduie  de  Coude* 
L^aruiec  Espagnole  fut  iitiii  seulcment  dcfaite,  mais  a  moiti*i  dtlruite; 
Ton  porte  Ic  iiombrc  de  leurs  tiii-s  a  qualre  niille,  et  de  kurs  prisonuieis 
a  six  milk  ;  k  rcste  se  di^per&a,  et  I'archiduc  se  trouva  presqiie  &anfl  armee. 
Tous  ks  bagages,  tuute  rartiikrie,  et  presque  tons  k*s  ufficiers  gentfraux 
kmibtrcnt  ciitrc  ka  mains  du  priuce.  Paimi ccs  dcrniera  on  reaiarquHit  k 
brave  Gentral  Ikck,  pcrci^de  pluBieurs  coups,  et  quck  desespoir  d'unc 
dtfaite  fiappait  jiisq'au  fond  de  I'tunc,  !1  fut  traii^porte  k  Arras,  mais  la 
niorlqull  iuvoquail  a  grands  cris  viiit  bieutOt  terminer  sea  regrets  ct  ses 
Bonirrauccs.  *'  11  ne  tit  que  jurer  pendant  aa  prison  jusqu'k  ce  qu  il 
moil  rut  dc  ses  bkssure?,  sans  voukir  rccevoir  compliment  de  personue, 
pas  nienie  du  Priuce  dc  Condt^j  tout  il  etait  enrag^  de  la  pcrte  dc  cette 
batailk,    (Altm.  de  Montplnt,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.)"  '^pp.  76^  77. 

This  victory  was  in  August.  Coiide  ft i! lowed  it  up  by  the 
capture  of  Furncs,  and,  though  severely  wounded  in  that  as- 
sault, would  !iave  done  much  more ;  but  the  troubles  at  Paris 
bad  b)  ibis  time  reached  such  a  point  tiiat  Mnzarin  was  com- 
pelled to  bid  him  bring  the  campaign  to  an  abrupt  conclusion- 
lie  obeyed,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  to  find  the  curtain  just 
dropped  on  the  first  act  in  the  drnma  of  ihe  I**roiide, 

We  are  not  so  wild  as  to  attempt  here  any  sketch  of  this  great 
chapter  in  the  history  of  France,  Whoever  wii>bes  to  study  it 
seriously  will  find  much  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  Count  dc 
Saint  Aulaire,  to  which  Lord  Mabon  pays  a  compliment  in 
his  first  pap^e,  and  to  which  he  frefjuenlly  refers  in  the  course  of 
his'  Ess ai,'*     T he  C' o u n t  m a i n ta iii s ,  a s  t o  the  o ri gi n  and  gro und - 

*  M.  dc  Saint  AuluiiVfl  book  was  puLILLecl  iu  1F27  ;  oiifl  it  n  curioui  now  to  feo 
how  completely  lip  lia<l  niitirqiated  tlie  tuii»?  tbfit  would  have  tuHed  a  cnurllcr  of  the 
king  of  the  Ficurli  in  writing  n  hidttry  of  lh<?  Froudf.  The  cofnpofiitbu  If  a  very 
elegant  m»c;  ftnil  ijiai>y  of  iti  fathnus  ate  ^\v\lt  aJire. 
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work  of  the  quarrel,  opinions  Jiamelrlcally  opposed  to  those  ex- 
pressed by  Voltaire  in  his  *  Steele  de  Lonis  XIV.,'  and  inforced 
in  his  •  Hisioire  des  Paricments.*  Lord  Mahon  seems  to  follow 
in  the  main  M.  de  St.  Aulaire's  view  of  the  queslkni :  but  he 
jodiciously  forbears  from  disqaisition,  ccknfinins"  himself  as  closely 
as  possible  to  wliat  immediately  and  personally  concerned  his 
hero.  The  Count  holds  that  Richelieu's  success  in  breaking  the 
poiper  of  the  nobdity  had  left  no  barrier  af^^ainst  unmitigated 
oriental  despotism,  unless  what  might  be  reared  out  of  the  original 
privileges  of  the  Legal  Bodies,  ami  that  the  parliament  was  en- 
tirely justified  in  every  attempt  they  made  to  give  breadth  and 
strength  to  their  pretciuions.     Lortl  Mahon  says,  briefly^— 

*  On  peut  assurer  que  la  raison  etait  presqtie  enifere  de  ce  dernier 
eftttf.  Les  imp^ts  rendus  necessaires  par  la  guenre>  et  quclquefois  par 
]&  prodigalite,  etaient  levies  pnr  les  intendaus  royaux  dans  les  provinces 
avcc  des  fraudcs  qai  en  doitblaient  le  poids,  avec  une  dnrett^  qui  les 
faisaient  senlir  davantage.  Les  droits  de  la  magistrature  etaient  itial 
compris  etpeu  reapectes  par  une  reinc  Espagiiole  et  uu  niinistre  Italien. 
D*un  autre  cote  Pexemplc  de  revoke  que  TAngleterrc  donnait  alors  avail 
fermente  dans  toutes  les  t6tes.  Les  jeunes  gens  surtoitt,  et  le  menu 
peuple,  ne  demandaient  qu*^  aller  en  avant— n'importe  ou,  n'itnporte 
avec  qui.  Mais  les  chefs  du  parlement,  pleins  d*un  v»iritable  patrio- 
tisme,  etaient  bien  loin  de  se  proposer  pour  modele  les  pari cineiitai res 
Anglais,  qui  dans  ce  moment  meltaient  leur  roi  en  jngemcnt,  et.  ils  re- 
poussaient  m^me,  comme  le  plus  grand  dea  outrages,  toule  comparaison 
avee  eux.  Quand  on  refl^chit  k  eette  dt^marclic,  t'gnlement  ferme  et 
TOod^ree,  que  le  parlcment  de  Paris  a  presque  toujoi^rs  tenue — quand  on 
conteinple  cette  Uingue  et  ilkistre  suite  de  magistrata  integres  depuis  le 
Chancelier  de  I'H^pital  juaqu'a  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes — quelque- 
fois  contre  le  roi,  quclquefois  pour  le  roi, — mais  toujours^  toujours,  selon 
kur  devoir  et  au  poste  du  danger^ oil  est  fame  basse  qni  ne  se  sentira 
penetrcr  d'admiration  et  de  respect  1* — pp.  60^  81. 

Lord  Mahon  is  no  more  than  M.  de  St,  Aulaire  a  panegyrist  of 
Conde's  conduct  throughout  tlie  Fronde  period.  He  gives  him 
credit  for  having  begun  with  fair  intentions,  but  allows  that  he 
was  incapacitated,  by  his  temper  and  pride,  from  holding  an  even 
course  amidst  affairs  of  this  nature,  and  in  efTect  confesses  that 
his  tumultuous  passions  reduced  him  to  be  little  better  than  the 
puppet  alternately  of  the  unsleeping  guile  of  Mazarin,  and  the 
audacious  genius  of  the  equally  unprincipled  Gondy  (Du  Retz), 
then  titular  Archbishop  of  Corinth  and  Coadjutor  of  Paris,  One 
brief  sketch  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  omitted ; — 

*  n  i^tait  ne  en  1613,  le  cadet  d'une  famille  ancienne  en  Italic,  et 
illustre  en  France*  Forct?,  malgre  &on  inclination,  k  prendre  iVtat 
ccclt?siastique,  il  y  avait  apporlt!  lea  vert  us  et  les  vices  de  Tetat  militaire 
— desmcuurs  rcl^cWes^  desmauitfree  libres,  nn  courage  a  toute  ^preuve» 
et  une  soif  devgraute  de  revollea  et  de  guerrea.     Uu  jour,  parmi  les 
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troubles  que  noua  aurons^  d<icrirc,  le  peuple^  voyant  ua  poignard  sortir  k 
demi  de  sa  robe,  ne  put  s'empAcher  de  g'l^crierj  "  Voila  le  br<*viaiTe  de 
notre  archcvi^que  !"  En  eft'et,  on  pourrait  dire  de  lui,  que  c'est  plut^t 
un  spad^Lssiu  qii'un  soldat  qu*il  avait  pris  pour  module*  Que  penser 
d'uu  pr^tre  qui  juge  necegsuire  de  se  defendre  comme  d*une  faible«tc 
de  n'avoir  pas  dlonne  de  suite  a  un  projet  d'a&sassiuat  quil  avait  furme 
autrefois  contre  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  ?  Comment  concilier  eettc 
dtpravation  de  jugement  avec  ce  feu  du  genie,  et  cette  admirable  puis- 
sance de  parole  qu*on  remarqua  dans  sa  vie,  et  qu*on  peut  encore,  m^me 
k  pi^fient,  admirer  dans  ses  "  M«? moires* ' — ouvrage  don t  ]e  style,  a  la 
fois  Yigoureux  et  ornd,  rapelle  souvent  lea  anciens,  dunt  Tauteur  sVtait 
nourri! 

'  Dans  le  temps  dont  nous  parlons,  Gondy,  pr<lvoyant  les  troubles,  el 
eeptfrant  d'y  jouer  le  premier  rfile^  ne  uegligeait  aucun  moycu  d'etablir 
son  credit  parmi  le  peuple,  11  atiectait  une  haute  piettf,  el  B*attachait 
les  dtfvots.  II  distribuait  des  eammea  immenses  pour  Goulager  les 
pauvres.  Les  dames  galaiitci*,  dont  il  ^tait  1*  am  ant,  devenaient  pour  lui 
des  agens  politiques.  Une  vieille  tante  dt'vote  eervait^  sans  &*en  douter, 
h  la  m^me  fin ;  elle  allait  de  qumtier  en  quartier  di&tribuant  sea  au- 
mfines  parmi  le  bas  pcuple,  ct  la  botme  dame  ne  manquait  pie^que 
jamais  d'ajoutcr,  **  Pricz  Dieu  pour  mon  ncveu ;  c'eat  lui  de  qui  il  lui 
a  plu  se  servir  pour  cette  bonne  ceuvre  !'* ' — -pp.  82,  83. 

The  elder  leaders  of  the  parliament  were,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned,  honest  men.  Thej  resisted  in  the  beg-inning  every 
temptation,  and  Mazarin  lie  Id  out  many,  to  separate  their  in- 
terests, as  a  corporation,  from  those  of  the  nation  of  which  they 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  be  the  oBicial  guardians  and 
counsellors.  Their  demand  that  no  money  should  be  levied 
unless  the  royal  ordonnanre  bad  been  examined  and  counter- 
signed by  them,  was  on  the  whole  justified  by  the  misery  and 
iniquity  that  had  attended  the  financial  administrati*m  of  Richelieu 
and  his  successor  :  iheir  other  great  demand,  that  no  man  should 
be  kepjt  in  prison  fur  more  than  twenty- four  hours  without  the 
grounds  of  his  arrest  being  declared  to  the  magistracy  of  the  dis- 
trict, was  so  reasonable  and  just,  that,  had  the  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  given  them  their  united  support,  (and  none  were  more  con- 
cernctl  in  the  matter  of  arrests  than  they.)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proud  queen  and  her  subtle  guide  must  have  opposed 
them  ill  vain.  But  bad  the  princes  given  steady  adhesion  to  the 
court,  the  pmliament  must  have  found  themselves  entirely  in* 
capable  of  enforcing  their  demands.  The  respect  for  the  blood- 
royal  still  amounted  to  a  most  irresistible  superstition.  There 
migbt  have  been  abundance  of  bloody  riots,  but  no  party  could 
have  been  formed  that  would  have  encountered  deliberately  the 
risks  of  a  civil  war  in  the  face  of  the  combined  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  Most  caj^er»  accordingly,  was  the  zeal  with 
which  both  the  minister  and  the  leading  magistracy  courted  the 
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yarious  branches  of  the  royal  family^  even  the  farthest  off  and  the 
least  important,  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  ;  but  the  splendid 
talents  and  services  of  Conde,  together  with  his  close  proximity 
to  the  throne,  could  not  but  fix  every  eye  on  him  as  the  grand 
ruling  influence  to  be  appealed  to.  And  had  Cond^  united  to 
his  fiery  genius  the  natural  humanity  of  feeling  and  the  calmness 
of  judgment  that  belonged  to  Turenne,  there  seems  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  appeal  would  have  led — first  to  a  real  steady 
union  among  the  princes  of  Bourbon — and  thence  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  government  more  rational  and  orderly  than 
France  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  attain.  But  Conde's  harsh 
disposition,  and  intolerable  haughtiness  of  bearing,  were  fatal 
obstacles.  He  was,  perhaps,  inferior  to  hardly  any  man  in  history 
as  a  general — but  equally  unfit  to  be  either  the  minister  of  the 
crown,  or  the  tribune  of  the  people,  or  the  political  chief  of  the 
nobility. 

If  the  natural  influence  of  the  Bourbon  house  was  thus 
paralysed  during  the  childhood  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  riolence 
of  Conde,  the  parliament  had  to  lean  on  a  not  less  danger- 
ous supporter  whenever  they  looked  beyond  the  high  sphere 
of  princes  and  their  own  respectable  circle  of  the  robe,  to 
the  great  population  of  the  French  capital.  The  Coadjutor 
wielded  the  democracy :  the  very  lowest  orders  were,  perhaps, 
more  under  the  control  of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort ;  but  he  was 
as  empty  and  frivolous  a  dandy  as  ever  courted  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  mob ; — the  bourgeoisie,  the  decent,  easy  citizens — the  rcli* 
gioiLS  public,  above  all,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  acting  arch- 
bishop—the most  restless,  dauntless,  and  unscrupulous  of  agi- 
tators, the  first  pulpit  orator  of  the  day — the  most  dexterous  as 
well  as  profligate  of  its  debauchees — at  once  a  Rochester,  a  Sava- 
narola,  and  a  Catiline.  Gondy  was  at  this  time  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year ;  one  of  the  most  graceful  men  of  the  time.  The  Prince  de 
Marsillac,  afterwards  Duke  of  Rochefoucault,  the  author  of  the 
•  Maxims,'  was  of  the  same  age  exactly.  Turenne  was  thirty- 
seven;  but  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  thinks  it  a  circumstance  worth 
noting,  that  all  the  other  leading  men  who  figured  in  the  Fronde 
(excepting  Mazarin,  who  was  near  fifty,  and  some  venerable 
magistrates)  were,  like  Conde,  under  thirty  when  the  disturb- 
ance began.  The  Count  observes  also  the  great  number  of 
women  celebrated  for  beauty  who  filled  prominent  parts  on  either 
side, — the  Duchesses  of  Longueville,  Montbazon,  Chatillon, 
Bouillon,  Nemours,  &c.  &c.  Young  men  and  pretty  women  are 
at  all  times  likely  to  be  most  active  in  mischief;  but  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  grand  actors  in  the  contemporaneous  civil 
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war  (jf  England  were,  with  rare  exceptluns,  men  beyond  tlic 
half-way  house  ;  and  that  female  gallantries  exerted  hardly  any  per- 
ceptible influence  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  If  Count  St.  Au- 
laire  had  not  been  a  Fienclimjin  lie  might,  perhaps,  have  noticeil 
these  contrasts,  and  fount!  in  ihem  some  explanation  of  the  rarity  of 
tergiversations  among-  our  partisans  as  compared  with  those  of  his 
own  country  at  the  same  e])och,  as  well  as  of  the  comparative 
order  and  gravity  of  all  our  proceedings,  and  our  exemption  from 
any  such  scenes  of  wholesale  massacre  and  assassination  as  stain 
the  page  of  the  Fronde, 

Party*names  are  almost  always  in  their  origin  nicknames : 
that  of  the  Fronde  sprung  from  a  jocular  phrase  of  the  wit  and 
poet  Bachaumont.  He  ivas  then  a  young^  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament, and,  walkint^^  to  court  one  morningi  was  interrupted  by  a 
bicker  of  college  lads,  whose  usual  weapon  was  the  sling*  He 
had  been  meditating  a  s]>eech  in  opiwsition  to  his  father,  tlie 
president  Le  Coigncux,  who  had  supported  the  government  the 
day  before,  and  said  to  his  companion,  *  I  mean  to  sling  the  old 
gentleman* — fronder  mon  pere.  No  unfit  origin  for  this  classical 
sobriquet^no  unjust  omen  of  the  thoughtless  passions  and  ca- 
pricious piques  that  were  to  give  its  ultimate  character  lo  the 
Fronde ;  converting  a  solemn  assertion  of  civil  liherty  into  a  riotous 
masfjucrade  of  folly,  lust,  and  cruelty — the  old  and  new  Gesta 
Diffhoft  per  Fra ncos. 

Mazarins  temper  and  taste^  not  less  than  his  calculation  of 
interest^  had  disposed  him  to  render  the  palace  as  attractive  as 
it  had  been  otherwise  in  the  later  years  of  Louis  XI IL;  and 
Oondy  was  very  willing  lo  participate  in  the  gaieties  of  a  voluptu- 
ous court,  and  place  his  owrn  popular  influence  at  the  service  of  the 
government.  But  Mazarin  thoroughly  understood  the  arts  by  w  hich 
that  intluence  had  been  acquirech  and  dieaded  lest  the  presence 
of  a  younger  rival,  who  at  least  equalled  himself  in  courtly  accom- 
jdishments,  might  by  and  bye  direct  against  him  both  the  religious 
and  the  national  feelings  of  the  people.  The  first  great  tumult 
of  "the  barricades  was  appeased  by  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
devout  Coadjutor,  heading  a  solemn  procession  of  his  clergy  with 
the  holiest  emblems  of  a  faith  which  was  still  powerful  even  in 
Paris;  and  he  was  admitted  to  a  midnight  iete  a  ietef  in  which 
the  Queen  thanked  him  warmly*  But  from  the  details  in  his  own 
memoirs  we  cannot  but  gather  that  he  had  tried  ttj  make  more 
use  of  this  interview  than  her  Majesty  had  been  prepared  for. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  on  any  other  supposition  for  the  decision 
with  which  he  iilmost  immediately  afterwards  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  opposition.     His  vanity  and  ambition  must  have 
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Teceived  at  the  same  moment  some  very  severe  wound.  Anne  of 
Austria^  however  suspected  of  versatility  at  an  earlier  period,  had 
now  bestowed  an  affection  which  no  rivalry  could  shake :  LcHrd 
Mahon  has  here  a  similitude  as  wicked  as  any  in  his  Rochefou- 
cauld— he  compares  amorous  ladies  to  weathercocks^  which  are 
easily  fixed  when  once  they  have  g^ot  rusty. 

When  Conde  arrived  with  the  fresh  laurels  of  Lens,  his  wounded 
arm  yet  in  a  sling>  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  was 
considered  by  Gondy  not  less  attentively  than  by  Mazarin ;  and  on 
either  side  eager  efforts  were  made  to  enlist  him.  He  was  at  first, 
it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  sincerely  desirous  of  acting 
as  a  mediator,  and  bringing  about  such  a  settlement  as  might 
have  at  once  satisfied  the  really  patriotic  chiefs  of  the  parliament, 
and  left  the  Crown  unimpaired  in  anything  but  despotic  pre- 
tensions. But  passion  and  prejudice  were  stronger  elements  of 
his  character  than  principle,  and  they  were  watched  and  played 
upon  by  crafty  masters  who  understood  him  far  better  than  he  did 
them  or  himself.  Mazarin  dreaded  his  private  interviews  with 
Gondy — but,  dissembling  that  feeling,  urged  only  the  superior 
benefits  that  might  be  anticipated  from  the  Prince's  personally  at- 
tending the  debates  of  the  parliament,  and  exerting  the  influence 
of  bis  station  and  talents  on  the  leading  magistrates  and  citizens 
themselves.  This  Gondy  durst  not  oppose,  and  the  result  was 
what  the  Italian  had  foreseen.  A  few  days  of  pertinacious  debate 
left  the  Prince  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  presumption  of  the 
aspiring  bourgeois.  He  rushed  to  the  simple  conclusion  that  he 
hsul  been  duped  at  a  distance  by  the  smooth  professions  of  a  set  of 
vulgar  pedants — '  ces  diables  des  bonnets  quarres ' — whose  real 
design  it  was  to  imitate  the  triumphant  anti-royalists  of  England. 
His  haughty  words  and  haughtier  gestures  exasperated  into  fury 
the  presidents  and  counsellors  who  had  at  first  welcomed  him 
among  them  with  fawning  blandishments ;  and  he  wound  up  the 
last  of  many  long  interviews  with  the  Coadjutor  by  telling  him 
plainly  that  he  perceived  the  parliamentary  party  aimed  at  higher 
game  than  '  ce  gredin  de  Sicilien ' — '  Je  m'appelle  Louis  de 
Bourbon,'  said  he ;   '  je  ne  veux  pas  ebranler  la  Couronne.* 

*  Telle  fut  la  deraiere  conference  entre  ces  deux  hommes  remarquables, 
alors  amis  et  bienveillans  Tun  pour  Tautre,  mais  k  la  veille  de  se  livrer 
avec  ardeur  h,  deux  partis  contraires ;  ennemis  acharnt^  et  impitoyables 
pendant  de  longues  annees,  mais  rtfunis  eufiu  sous  I'egide  du  malheur, 
et  par  les  inter^ts  d'une  haine  commune.' — p.  98. 

Had  Conde  at  this  early  period  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Fronde,  the  throne  must  indeed  have  been  shaken ;  but  even  his 
hatred  of  Mazarin  was  not  so  potent  as  his  contempt  for  the 
'  bonnets  quarres  ;*  and,  as  a  prince  and  a  gentleman,  he  partook 
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the  iiidignalian  excited  i^mong  almost  all  of  bis  order  by  the  daily 
increasiog  audacity  of  the  mob.  Gross  pasquinades  and  ribald 
chansons  invaded  the  province  of  polite  gossip;  and  ihe  brutal  in- 
solence with  which  pome  Anne  and  her  * .  ♦  .  .  de  Mazarin' 
were  libelled^  could  not  agitate  his  only  personal  enemies  to 
terror,  without  stirrin^r  himself  to  fierce  anger.  The  (Jueen  look 
refuge  at  St.  Germain  in  the  midst  of  winter — and  Condt?  at- 
tended her  ihiLher,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  except 
only  his  sister  Mad.  de  Loi^guexille,  who  alleged  a  delicate  reason 
for  her  absence ;  but  the  Coadjutor  had  found  this  fair  lady  more 
accessible  to  his  flatteries  than  her  brother.  She  w^as  persuaded 
that  the  Piince  bad  allowe<l  huiiseU  to  be  carried  away  by 
feelings  oT  unmerited  compajssion  and  silly  generosity;  and  when 
the  moment  of  the  decided  explosion  came,  and  the  hero  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  the  Queen's  forces,  Mad.  de  Longueville, 
fi^irgetting  her  alleged  ffrosxesJie,  appeared  radiant  in  beauty  by 
the  side  of  Gondy  on  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  dc  Ville.  And 
after  a  few  days  another  of  the  same  house  deserted  from  St.  Ger- 
main to  offer  the  parliament  and  the  Parisians  his  support.  This 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Condc>  the  Prince  of  Conti,  a  weak, 
conceited  coxcomb,  deformeil  in  pers<ai,  at  that  time  deslincd  lor 
the  church ;  and  two  had  passions,  one  of  them  detestable,  had 
combined  to  determine  his  course.  He  entertained  a  bitter  jea- 
lousy of  his  brother's  renown,  and  ULs  love  for  his  sister  was  other 
thnn  fraternal.  We  know  not  how  far  she  went  in  tlattering  his 
guilty  iiisanity,  nor  whether  the  Archhishop  of  Cornilh  coudc- 
acended  to  use  any  worse  instrument  than  flattery  of  his  incapable 
ambition^  But  thus  the  House  of  Conde  was  divided  against 
iV^eU ;  and  these  were  the  male  and  female  leaders  against  whom 
^ts  chief  figured  in  w  hat  he  elegantly  termed  the  guerre  des  pots 
dp.  cliambre.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  bloodshed  in  the  war. 
With  soup  soldiei's  Conde  environed  Paris,  and  starved  its  mar- 
ked, and  beat  duu  n  the  raw  insurgents  wherever  they  ventured 
to  confront  him.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes,  for  they  could  not 
bo  called  battles,  bis  friend  Chatillon  was  slain  by  his  side : 
but  he  remembered  l,he  bargain  upon  which  the  I>uchcss  had 
been  married,  and  was  ready  to  offer  consolation.  Such  was, 
in  and  near  Paris,  the  January  of  IG4D.  U  was  at  St*  Germain, 
an  exile  in  an  exiled  court,  tbat  Maria  Henrietta  received  the 
at^ws  of  the  solemn  murder  at  WhitchalL 

Shortly  after  this  Mad,  de  Longuevill^  gained  over  one  whose 
accession  promised  everything  to  her  cause,  and  yet  proved  for 
the  moment  fatal  to  ii.  Another  gf  her  admirers^,  hitherto  not 
encouraged^  was  Turenne— his  ehjier  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bou- 
illon,  had  from  the  first  favoin^ed  the  Fronde,  aud  her  female 
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artifioei  now  worked  lo  effectually  in  reinforcement  of  Turenne'g 
feflling9  towards  the  head  of  his  hpuse^  th^t  he  not  only  inti- 
mated bi«  willingness  to  join  her  side  also^  but  tarnished  his 
gfeM  mane  by  ^  deliberate  attempt  to  reduce  the  army  under  his 
orden  on  the  Rhine.  He  failed  in  this  attempt — but  the  Arch- 
duke passed  the  frcmtier  of  Flanders  to  co-operate  in  a  plan  of 
ranfiptiign  which  the  illustrious  traitor  had  sketched;  and  the 
Parliammt  of  Paris,  already  alarpied  with  the  violence  of  its 
own  democratic  partisaps^  abruptly  patched  up  a  Teponciliation 
with  the  Queen>  rather  than  find  itself  in  alliance  with  Spain 
against  France.  Thift  was  the  peace  of  Ruel.  Hasty  and  hollow 
«s(  it  wa3>  it  answered  the  immediate  patriotic  purpose.  Turenne 
fled  ftom  the  army  which  he  would  fain  have  betrayed^  and  his 
ally  the  Archduke  retraced  his  steps. 

The  day  after  the  treaty  was  signed  Conde  rode  into  Paris  v^ 
if  nothing  had  happened  out  of  the  common  course^  and  continued 
to  drive  about  the  streets  as  usual  with  o,  couple  of  lackeys 
behind  bis  coachj  greeted  everywhere^  it  secms^  with  much  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  when  he  returned  from  Lens.  But  Mazarin, 
though  the  Parliament  had  tacitly  withdrawn  an  article  aimed 
against  his  person,  did  not  share  the  proud  tranquillity  of  his 
gfinerc^V  He  refused  to  face  the  Parisians,  and  removed  with 
the  Queen  and  young  Louis  to  Compiegne. 

9} one  of  the  reconciliations  hacl  been  sincere;  and  on  all  sides, 
befoere  the  Court  ventured  to  approach  Paris  in  August,  new 
crops  of  grudge  and  grievance  were  fast  ripening-  Mazarin  could 
Upt  make  up  his  mind  to  give  Conde  all  he  asked — and  the 
Prince's  demaiMU  both  for  hims;elf  and  his  friends  were  indeed 
eftravi^nt.  The  Cardinal  had  in  hand  a  marriage  fpr  one  of  his 
nieces  with  the  Duke  of  Mer^oeur — but  Conde  proclaimed  that 
the  House  of  Vendome  were  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  that  he 
woidd  not  suffer  such  an  alliance  to  take  place.  He  insulted 
Aijazarin  grossly — turned  on  his  heel  with  '  Adieu,  Mars  !*  and«  it  is 
said,  addressed  a  billet  '  AV  illustrissimo  Signer  Faquino.'  Over 
ajwl  over,  explanations  were  offered  and  accepted  —  Mazarin, 
^  moins  irrite  qu'efiraye,*  even  consented  to  waive  Mdlle.  de 
Mancini's  marriage  —  but  the  rancour  remained  and  festered 
deeper  and  deeper  between  them — and  Conde  contrived  to  irri- 
tate the  Queen  herself,  not  only  through  his  contumelious 
treatment  of  the  Cardinal,  but  by  an,  if  possible,  still  more  un- 
pardonable offence.  There  was  a  certain  Marquis  de  Jarsay 
about  the  court,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  wit, 
humour,  music,  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  salon.  This  brilliant  spark  conceived  the  wild  notion  (one 
which  cWver  carpet-knights  of  his  oi^der  have  often  enough  enter- 
ic 2  taincd) 
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tainecl)  that  the  great  Lady  wliom  he  could  amuse  miglrt,  perhaps, 
reward  pleasantry  by  tenderriess.  He  made  Comle  his  confidant ; 
and,  whether  the  Prince  thooght  his  ambilion  not  hopeless,  or  was 
merely  in  pursuit  of  mischief,  he  encouraged  Jarsay  in  proceedings 
which  tended,  if  not  to  compromise  the  Queen  seriously,  at  least 
to  cast  new  suspicion  on  her  conduct,  and,  what  is  worse, 
rid i cole — for^  like  most  professed  wits,  Jarsay  was  as  mach 
laughed  at  as  with.  The  Queen  expressed  her  indignation  in 
terms  which  must  he  allowed  to  have  ibe  merit  of  singular  naivete. 
She  said  thai  the  most  ^  sim|jle  demoiselle  '  had  a  right  to  have 
her  (nvii  inclinations  consulted  in  '  une  affaire  de  nature  V  Per- 
ceiving how  gravely  Ctmde  liad  committed  himself  by  these 
wanton  indiscretions,  the  restless  Coadjutor  and  the  dissatisfied 
party  in  the  parliament  made  many  overtures  to  the  Prince;  and 
liis  sisler,  with  whom  he  was  now  on  cordial  terms  again,  eagerly 
lent  herself  to  forward  Gondy^s  new  attempts*  But  while  she 
was  consistent  in  her  political  views,  and  had  never  looked  on 
the  peace  of  Ruel  but  as  a  truce,  Conde  exhibited  an  almost 
incredible  degree  of  vacillation.  '  In  three  days.*  says  one  of  the 
chroniclers,  'he  cliangcd  his  purpose  three  hundred  limes/  As 
he  himself  confessed  afterwards,  he  was  never  at  home  in  seditions, 
but  *assez  poltron.*  Mad-  de  Longueville  herself,  however,  could 
not  susUiin  a  hearing  suitable  for  the  occasion.  As  the  ally  of 
Gondy.  she  affected  to  liavc  w  holly  renounced  all  worldly  vanities, 
and  there  was  mucli  rejoicing  among  the  godly  over  her  vows  of 
jrenitence  and  reform :  but  the  fair  convert  often  treated  her 
clients  among  the  magistracy  and  bourgeoisie  with  haughty  cold- 
ness— even  with  the  anxigant  rudeness  which  was  too  apt  to  break 
out  in  her  brother;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  sincerily  and  con- 
sistency of  her  |Kjlilical  designs,  she  became  as  unpopular  as  the 
Prince  himself. 

Tlie  Cardinal  w^atched  all  ibis  witti  a  calm  eye,  and  prepared 
in  silence  a  coup  d^ctat.  At  a  moment  when  Conde,  ha\ing 
just  been  gratified  as  to  some  new  demand,  w^as  on  smooth  terms 
with  the  court^  his  carnage  was  fired  into  at  night,  and  one  of  his 
servants  wounded,  Mazailn  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that 
the  murderous  attempt  hud  been  prompted  cither  by  Gondy  or 
by  some  of  the  leading  Parliamentarians*  Conile  couched  a 
rash  accusation  in  insolent  language^lhe  parliament  as  a  body 
took  flame,  and  the  populace  resented  llie  imputation  on  their 
saintly  diocesan.  Mazarin  now  saw  that  the  time  was  come — 
lie  cajoled  Gaston  into  a  reluctant  consent,  and  struck  bis 
blow.  Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Conde,  Conti,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Longuevillej  and  several  other  leading  persnns, 
were  lying  open  on  his  table^  when  the  Prince  himself  sud- 
denly 
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denly  entered  his  cabinet.  His  eye  immediately  rested  on  the 
papers — but  the  Italian  conBdence  was  supreme.  '  I  find  it  ne- 
cessary,' said  the  cardinal,  '  to  arrest  some  of  these  assassins — the 
Duke  of  Orleans  has  signed  the  warrants — and  you  are  come  in 
good  time,  for  I  wanted  your  highnesses  countersignature  also,  as 
lieutenant-General  of  the  Guard.*  The  prince  took  up  a  pen — 
signed  the  order  for  his  own  arrest — and  was  the  same  night  a 
priscmer  at  Vincennes.  His  brother  and  brother-in-law  fell  also 
into  the  snare — but  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  received,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  private  warning,  and  escaped  into  Normandy ;  and 
thos,  perhaps,  Anne  of  Austria  missed  after  all  the  prey  nearest 
her  heart.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  this  story  on  which  the 
arch-scofifer  has  a  luculent  comment : — 

*  On  lit  que  la  Reme-M^re  se  retira  dans  son  petit  oratoire  pendant 
qa'on  se  saisissait  des  princes,  qu'elle  fit  mettre  h  genoux  le  roi  son 
fils  ftge  de  onze  ana,  ct  qu'ils  pri^rent  Dieu  dt^votement  ensemble  pour 
rheureux  sacc^s  de  cette  exp^ition.  Si  Mazarin  en  avait  ust^  ainsi, 
c'c&t  ^t^  une  momerie  atroce.  Ce  n't?tait  dans  Anne  d'Autriche  qu'une 
faiblesse  ordinaire  aux  femmes.  La  devotion  s'allie  cbez  elles  avec 
I'amouri  avec  la  politique,  avec  la  cruauttJ  mfeme.' — Siecle  de  Louis  XIV, 

Longueville  was  governor  both  of  Normandy  and  of  almost 
all  its  citadels;  but  Mazarin  had  taken  measures  beforehand, 
and  from  Rouen  to  Dieppe  the  duchess  found  every  gate  barred 
against  her.  The  adventures  of  the  unscrupulous  heroine  fill 
some  of  Lord  Mahon's  most  picturesque  and  entertaining  pages 
— but  we  have  not  room  for  the  detail.  It  must  suffice  that  she 
at  last  reached  Rotterdam  in  an  English  fisherman's  boat>  and 
disguised  as  a  common  sailor — was  received  graciously  at  the 
Hague  by  her  kinswoman  the  Princess  of  Orange,  daughter 
of  our  Charles  L — and  from  thence  finally  made  her  way  to 
Stcnay,  one  of  Condi's  many  governments,  but  into  which  Tu- 
renne  had  thrown  himself  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  arrest 
of  the  princes;  for,  though  included  in  the  amnesty  of  Rucl, 
the  Viscount  considered  himself  as  having  escaped  their  fate 
only  by  his  accidental  absence  from  Paris :  nor  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  have  done  so,  for  his  own  offence  against  the 
Court  had  been  the  most  signal  of  all,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  had  never  even  deigned  to  appear  reconciled  with 
Mazarin.  In  the  Norman  part  of  her  romance  Madame  de 
Longueville  had  for  her  companion  Marsillac,  now  Duke  of 
Rochefoucauld;  but  she  made  her  way  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dieppe  to  Holland  and  onwards  quite  alone ;  and,  says 
Lord  Mahon,  '  Une  fois  arrivee  dans  cette  forteresse,  aupres  du 
galant  Turcnne,  il  est  a  craindre,  scion  les  Memoires  du  temps, 

qu'elle 
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qu'elle  ouliHa  bien  lite  son  nciuveau  vgdu  de  penitence,  et  men 
sa  fide  lite  envers  son  aneicn  amnnt/ 

When  Gaston  of  Orleans  heard  of  Ma3ar'm*8  success  in  seking 
the  princes,  he  camplimented  him  on  having-  caught  in  one  trap  a 
fox,  fvn  ape,  and  n  lion  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  the  captives  justified 
these  kind  similitudes.  The  ancient  Longueville,  accordinjsr  to 
Guy  Patin»  was  full  of  tears  and  prayers,  and  seldom  left  iris  bed 
— the  Prince  of  Conti,  equally  doleful*  sent  the  cardinal  a  pa- 
thetic request  for  a  copy  of  the  Imitation  of  Chn'^l.  *  Tell 
Mazarin,"  said  Conde,  *  that  I  wish  his  Eminence  would  give  me 
at  the  same  time  the  Imitation  de  AI.  dc  Beaufort — in  case  I 
might  contrive  to  cst^apc  from  this  place  as  he  did  two  ytmrs  agtj/ 
Nothing  could  be  mnre  easy  and  gay  than  the  whole  of  his  de- 
jM>rtmcnt.  ^  M*  le  Prince  sin^s  and  swears  and  laut^hs,  reads 
French  and  Italian  books,  dines  well,  and  plays  at  battledore  and 
shutUiHnek/  A  fai^ourite  amusement  was  the  cultivation  of  d 
little  bed  of  violets  under  his  window.  This  *^  jardin  du  Grand 
Conde '  was  kept  up  during  generations  afterwards  by  the  joint 
care  of  prisoners  and  warders — it  overlooked  the  ditch  in  which 
Savary  superintended  the  murder  of  the  last  D'Engbien  in  18QI. 

The  Cardinal  had  medil:Ued  to  inrlude  the  ]>owager  Princess 
of  Conde%  and  Clemence,  and  her  son,  in  the  arrest :  but  on 
scccmd  thoughts  feared  l<i  excite  a  dangerous  s>in]>athy  by  such 
harsh  trealuicnt  of  a  timid  old  woman »  a  helpless  child,  and  an 
innocent  lady  of  twenty-two  so  nearly  ctmnecled  with  the  author 
of  bis  own  fortunes,  Richelieu.  They  were  therefore  ordered 
to  retire  to  Chantiily,  and  remainetl  in  that  noble  iialace> 
watched  and  guarded,  but  with  access  to  friends,  and  the  free  use 
of  the  ganlens.  The  dowager  had  many  a  fruitless  negotiation 
during  some  months,  but  her  daughter-in-law  was  seldom  or 
never  consulted,  Down  to  this  lime  the  character  of  C16raencc 
de  Maille  had  never  been  at  idl  appreciated,  even  by  those  who 
mixed  most  familiarly  in  her  s<.>ciety*     But  her  day  was  at  hand. 

Mnzarin  bail  so  cunningly  provided  for  the  probable  effects  of 
bis  coup  d'eiatt  that  the  first  attempts  at  revolt  failed  not  less  sig- 
nally in  Anjou  (under  Rochefoucald)  and  in  Burgundy  itself, 
than  in  Normandy.  There  was,  however,  a  party  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  which  regarded  the  seizure  of  the  princes  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  majority  of  that  body.  The  venerable  Moli% 
*  la  grandc  barbe/  and  magistrates  of  his  high  class  of  character 
and  staniling,  however  apprehensive  of  the  proud  ambition  of 
Conde,  regarded  with  more  apprehension  the  audacity  of  Mazarin 
in  so  soon  violating  the  most  iinpcjrtant  article  agreed  on  at  llucl 
— that  equivalent  to  our  law  of  Habeas  Corpm.  The  Cardinal 
could  offer  no  proof  of  any  criminal  proceethng  on  the  part  oi 
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Ihow  wbMb  h»  had  ttitiiinarilj  arrested,  anrl  thus  detained  in 
ditreis  a^nst  th«  pldn  letter  of  the  paction.  The  friends  of 
CoinW  in  Pluris  ne^ected  nothing  to  secure  the  active  interference 
of  Ifaeae  great  lawyers  in  behalf  of  their  chief;  and  the  result 
iM^gan  to  be  contemplated  with  exceeding  alarm  at  court,  when 
news  ctette  that  Madame  de  Longueville  and  Turenne  had 
signed  ai  Steaay  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain.  This  step 
revolted  entirely  Mole  and  his  brethren — ihey  sternly  broke  off 
all  negotiation  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  realm,  and 
w«re  fMreed  to  admit  that  Maearin  had  probably  had  good  reason 
for  the  snspiiciOns  on  which  he  acted  in  imprisoning  the  princes. 
The  Carduial>  now  backed  by  the  Parliament,  could  count  oh 
calling  the  whole  resources  of  the  state  into  operation  against  in- 
surgents wherever  they  might  venture  to  appear ;  nor  indeed,  so 
long  as  Gaston  of  Orleans  remained  quiet,  was  there  the  least 
chancH  now  of  the  insurrection  in  any  quarter  assuming  a  very' 
formidable  aspect.  For,  as  already  observed,  loose  and  vague  as 
the  notions  of  allegiance  in  those  days  were,  no  rebellion  could 
ever  gain  much  head  unless  some  branch  of  the  royal  house  was 
on  Ih^  qiot  to  countenance  it:  and  now  Mazarin  had  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  secure,  except  only  the  duke  of  Enghien, 
a  child  of  seven.  He  resolved  to  make  sure  of  this  scion  also; 
aiid,  on  pretext  that  Chantilly  was  dangerously  near  the  frontier, 
took  measures  for  at  last  arresting  formally  the  young  pritiCess 
and  her  boy. 

He  was  baffled  by  the  prompt  skill  of  Lcnet  and  the  courage 
of  the  hitherto  despised  Clemence  de  Maille.  Lenct  contrived 
to  ascertain  the  CardinaPs  plans,  and  when  his  envoy  arrived  at 
Chantilly  everything  was  ready  for  his  reception.  A  young 
English  lady — (in  love  with  Lcnet,  by  the  way) — Miss  Gerbier, 
fUle  (fhonneur  to  Clemence^  personated  her  mistress,  and  the  son 
of  the  gardener  was  produced  as  the  heir  of  Conde.  The  pre- 
tended princess  was  confined  to  bed  by  illness ;  and  the  courteous 
messenger,  being  entertained  with  condescension  by  the  dowager, 
allowed  a  week  to  elapse  while  the  invalid  was  supposed  to  be 
gathering  strength  for  the  appointed  journey.  Meantime,  the  very 
night  of  his  arrival,  Clemence  and  her  son  had  escaped  in  disguise, 
and  were  already  far  on  their  way  to  Berry,  under  the  guidance 
of  Lenet.  The  narrative  of  their  adventures  is  hardly  less  romantic 
than  that  of  Mad.  de  Longueville*s  flight  to  Holland — and  the 
mild  innocent  wife  of  Conde  showed  spirit  and  decision  through- 
out, not  inferior  to  what  his  bold  and  practised  sister  had  displayed. 
Thus,  after  many  perilous  chances,  she  reached  her  husband's 
strong  castle  of  Montrond,  where  the  usual  garrison  was  sufficient 
to  hold  out  for  some  time,  unless  against  a  great  regular  force.  On 

arriving 
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nrrivin^  here  the  Princess  wrote  respectfully  but  firinly  to  the  Queen- 

motlier,  apologising  for  having  taken  her  own  method  of  removing 
irom  Chaiitilly,  in  cibetliencc  to  her  Majesty's  wishes,  and  offering 
to  remain  in  perfect  seclusion,  holding  no  correspondence  with 
any  public  person  or  party,  provided  she  were  allowed  the  Iran* 
kWil  use  of  MonU'ond  for  herself  and  her  son.  But  Anne  of 
Austria,  M'ho  hated  Condc*  both  lialed  and  despised  his  wife. 
Her  humble  petition,  while  at  Chantdiy,  to  attend  on  the  death- 
bed of  her  father,  the  old  Marshal  Duke  of  Maille,  had  been  re- 
jected ^durement;*  and  the  only  answer  she  now  received  was, 
the  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  castle  of  a  body  of  troojis, 
§o  considerable  that  the  risks  of  a  sicg'e  appearetl  too  great  to  l)c 
encountered.  Another  evasion  was  judged  necessary^ — and  ihe 
l>nke  of  Bouillon  no  sooner  learned  how  she  had  been  treated 
than  he  prayed  her  to  make  her  way  to  him,  and  caused  the 
toc-sin  to  be  sounded  in  all  the  400  villager  id  his  Viscounty  of 
Turenne,  Cl^mcncc  again  opened  the  chapter  of  adventure,  and, 
a  fter  a  new  scries  of  narrow  escapes,  reached  the  castle  of  Turenne, 
where  her  reception  was  most  magnificent.* 

'  **  tl  y  avait  soir  el  nmtln  une  table  pour  elle  seule,  une  pour  le  Due 
bon  fila,  line  pour  Ics  autres  dames,  servies  chacunc  dans  des  lieux 
separes;  et  dans  la  grande  salle  il  y  avait  quatre  tables  de  vingt-cinq 
Ci»u  verts  chacune,  toutes  magniti  quern  en  t  servies,  et  sans  autre  liruit  que 
cclui  qui  cummciK^tUt  h.  sVlevcr  aprea  que  I'on  avait  desservi  les  polagea, 
et  qui  alkiit  angmenuint  petit  k  petitj  jusqu'li  ce  que  la  plupart  fuisent 
dans  vme  gaicte  approcluintc  dc  I'lvrogncrie.  Ou  commenc^ait  lessanli^s, 
ct  on  les  finissttit  par  cellc  du  Piiucc  5e  Condt^;  on  la  buvait  debout,  k 
gcnoiix,  et  de  toute  manierc,  nuiis  toujours  le  cliapcau  has  et  l'ep«te  nuc 
k  la  main,"  '—p.  196. 

Rochefoucauld  meanwhile  w  as  tHjain  arming  and  training  his 
vassals,  and  the  two  dukes  pressed  the  Princess  more  and  more 
urgently  to  sanction  an  open  rising.  But  Clemence,  who  under- 
stood the  importance  to  them  of  ibe  countenance  which  she  had 
in  her  power  to  yield,  was  as  sagacious  as  brave — ^she  knew  that 
a  revolt  of  nobles,  even  though  the  wife  and  son  of  Conde  were 
in  its  front,  could  not  be  eventually  successful  iiolcss  it  had  some 
show  of  law  to  support  it.  The  parliament  of  Paris  seemed  in- 
accessible; and  its  influence  over  the  pronncial  magistratures  was 
naturally  very  strong.  There  had  seemed  to  be  small  hope  of  en- 
listing any  one  of  these  bodies  on  the  side  of  an  insurrection — 

*  In  an  jqf|>eiidiit  lo  bii  Hiftiiry,  M.  tie  Sh  Aulaire  prints  »ome  if«>cyinetit8  which 
give  a  feUikiug  imtloy  nf  Uit'  wtallb  aod  grandeur  of  the  Tureune  family^  even  before 
(he  niarnagi"  wilh  ihu  htircsa  of  Sedan  aiid  Bunillon.  Wlicii  the  ance«tpr  af  the  grejit 
lord  who  entt'Oatned  Clenience  was  litixiiHl  iti  1533,  twenty  bisliof*  mid  inirrftl  abhotJi 
officiutL'd  at  i\w  altAr;   1!*00  pric*t»  prt^f^piled  the  corpic;  jind  i(  was  followed  hy  ijOOU 

if,  all  in  monrtJiiig  st>Mriia  bet^uc4th«it  Ly  the  deceu*eU  Viocoutit  uf  Tutenue. 
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hut  exactly  at  the  most  critical  moment  the  newf  reached  her  that 
the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  was  at  open  strife  vrith  M azarin. 
It  htfeid  demanded  the  recall  of  a  tyrannical  governor,  the  Duke 
d*Epemon ;  the  Cardinal  was  obstinate ;  and  the  house  of  Conde 
had  ancient  claims  on  the  affection  and  veneration  both  of  the  par- 
liament and  the  people  of  Bordeaux. 

•  C'^tait  l^ippui  d*une  dc  cea  Cours  Souveraines  du  Royaume  qui 
seule  alors  pouvait  donner  de  la  consistance  k  un  parti.  Sur  un 
Arr^t  d'un  Parlement,  les  caisses  publiques  se  vidaient  sans  scrupule, 
et  les  particuliers  payaient  sans  se  plaindre;  tandis  que  les  Grands 
Seigneurs,  sans  ville«,  sans  magasins,  et  sans  argent  comptant,  ne 
pouvaient  eu  descendant  de  leurs  donjons  faire  subsister  leur  wnn6e 
que  par  le  pillage  et  les  passe-droits.  Bien  loiu  des  querelles  d^inttSr^t 
personnel,  ou  oes  jalousies  d'amour  frivole,  qui  divisaient  sans  cesse 
les  gentilhommes  rt^unis  un  moment  contre  quelque  ennemi  comraun, 
les  magistrats  fermes,  toujours  d^voutfs  k  leur  compagnie,  songeant 
mhfte  quelquefcis  au  bien  de  Vktaty  avaient  pour  eux  la  veneration  des 
peuples,  et  savaient  maintenir,  meme  au  sein  de  la  r^volte,  une  apparence 
de  I'ordre  It^gal. 

'  II  nVtait  pas  difficile  k  la  Princesse  de  voir  que  les  secours  dont  on 
se  flattait,  reposaient  sur  des  esptSrances  plut6t  que  sur  des  promesses, 
et  pourraient  bien  lui  mauquer  au  moment  du  danger.  Cependant, 
pour  le  service  de  son  mari  et  de  son  fils,  elle  n'hesita  pas  k  entreprendre 
le  rdle  perilleux  qu'on  lui  proposait,  en  donnant  le  signal  de  la  guerre 
civile,  et  se  mettant  k  la  t6te  de  Tarmee.' — pp.  188,  189. 

From  her  own  inheritance,  the  duchy  of  Fronsac,  1 1,000  mus- 
tered at  her  call.  She  issued  a  circular,  stating  to  the  provincial 
gentry 

*  qu'elle  ^tait  venue  au  milieu  d'eux,  "  pour  mettre  mon  fils  a  convert 
des  violences  du  Cardinal  Mazarin,  qui  nous  fait  poursuivre  par-tout 
par  ses  troupes."  Acet  appel  la  guerre  civile  t^clata  de  tons  cottfs.  Les 
gentilhommes  descendirent  par-tout  de  leurs  donjons,  r^unirent  leurs  vas- 
saux,  et  ceignirent  I'echarpe  isabelle.  Cette  couleur,  esp^  de  fauve,  avait 
eUS  choisie  par  Condt^  pour  la  sienne ;  elle  doit  son  nom  k  un  iviucmtiit 
assez  bizarre.  Lorsque  les  Espagnols  assiegaient  Ostende  en  1601, 
rArcbiduchesse  Isabelle,  voulant  encourager  les  troupes,  et  croyant  le 
succes  prochain,  fit  un  voeu  de  ne  jamais  changer  de  chemise  avant 
d>.ntrer  dans  la  ville.  Malheureusement  pour  cette  princesse,  la  si^ge 
dura  encore  trois  ans.  On  con<;oit  que  pendant  cette  epoque  sa  chemise 
ait  perdu  de  sa  premiere  blancheur  ;  et  ses  dames,  pour  la  consoler,  et 
pour  suivre  eon  exemple,  faisaient  teindre  leur  linge  d'une  couleur  qui 
devint  a  la  mode,  et  qu*on  appela  Isabelle! — p.  198. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucauld  had 
joined  their  forces,  and  with  Clemence  and  her  son  were  advanc- 
ing towards  Bordeaux,  Mazarin,  with  the  queen  and  young  Louis, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  moved  to  the  south.  The  insur- 
gents with  difficulty  approached  the  city  before  the  royalists  were 
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Q^B  lo  them ;  and  tlie  magistracy,  notwithstanding  the  state  of 
teir  relations  with  the  court,  had  by  no  means  made  up  their 
minds  to  receive  the  insurgents  within  their  walls^  and  tbua 
I  make  themselves  fiarties  to  an  actual  rebellion.  But  for  Cle- 
mcnce.  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucauld  must  have  found  themselves 
committed  in  a  desperate  attempt*  She,  however,  appealed  to 
the  authorities  in  a  manner  which  their  old  attachment  to  the 
( -t>nde  family  rendered  irresistible.  They  triauted  admission  to 
herself  and  her  child,  and  pledged  themselves  to  come  to  no  agree- 
ment with  Mazarin  in  winch  her  safety  and  liberty  should  not  be 
comprehended.  Once  in  Bordeaux,  she  so  captivated  all  classes, 
that  the  most  cautious  of  the  magistrates  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  the  enthusiasm  in  her  favour.  She  was  quceu  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  gates  were  B^mrj;  open  to  her  allies.  The  young 
men  armed  en  masse — -entrenchments  were  thrown  upland  the 
Cardinal  perceived  that  this  great  city  was  prepared  heart  and 
Land  for  a  determined  resislante.  His  force  was  bo  great  that 
he,  or  rather  his  generals,  disdained  to  grant  tlie  terms  which 
the  jurats  tendered;  and  the  famous  siege  of  Bordeaux,  the 
longest  and  the  bloodiest  in  the  whole  course  of  these  civd  wnrSj 
began. 

Its  conduct  belongs  to  the  history  of  France,  We  shall  only 
qtiote  from  Lord  Mahnn  one  of  those  bursts  of  generous  manly 
feehng  which  from  lime  to  time  command  a  pause  in  the  perusal 
of  his  narratives  J  whether  in  French  or  in  English  : — 

•  En  parconrant  les  ^v^nemeas  de  Bordeaux  cii  1650,  on  ne  snurait 
detourner  sa  mt?moire  iii  eviter  k  rapprocheraeat  de  la  m^rae  ville  en 
1815.  Taudiis  que  nous  admirons  le  noble  courage  de  la  Princesse  de 
Coude,  pourrons^noua  oahlier  celui  de  la  Duchesae  d'Angoul^me — 
lursque  &eule,  intrepide,  ct  devwutfc  a  sou  devoir,  elle  chcrchait  k  halancer 
le  zele  dea  8oldat»  jimir  leur  aucien  chef»  et  le  dernier  fiourire  dt  la 
Fortune  a  Napoyon?  Non:  rhistoire  recuedlira  ensenihle  les  noins 
Claire  Clemcnce  dc  MaiOt?  ct  Marie  Th«?reae  de  France  !  Toutea  deux 
dc  la  nittigou  de  Bourbon »  par  nhissance  ou  par  alliance, — toutee  deux 
encore  plus  illuatres  par  de  nobles  quahtes^ — ellcs  ont  toutes  deux  fourni 
Texemple  que  tii  la  ^andeur  ni  la  vertn  ne  sauraient  garautir  dans  ce 
I  monde  de  longuesct  pt^Dibles  souffranccs.  Houte  a  ccux  qui  ne  peuveiit 
[  jamaiB  reconnaitre  le  mtlrite  au  dehors  de  leur  propre  parti !  Honiicur 
k  ces  &met  gt^n^reuses  qui,  quclles  que  soient  leurs  croyaQces,  eavent  sc 
dt^voucr,  et,  e'il  le  faut,  s'immoler  pour  elles  !' — p.  222. 

We  must  also  give  the  next  short  paragraph,  in  which  the  story 
is  resumed  and  conoecled  : — 

*An  fond  de  sn  prison  le  Prince  dc  Conde  apprcnait  de  temps  en 
tempR  la  mnrche  des  affaires.  Malgrt?  la  garde  rtgjoureuse  de  Bar,  il 
avait  trouvt?  moyens  de  lier  une  correspondance  avec  quelques  amis  au 
dehors;  mais  ces  lettres  <^taieat  rtires  ct  incertaiuee.     Ses  principales 
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limi^rei  lui  venaietit  de  DtSenct^  ton  chirargien^  qu'on  lui  pennettait 
de  voir  qoelquefoiB  loua  le  prtftexte  de  maladie.  Par  haeard  Cond^ 
asraaait  aes  ccillet8y  lorsque  JDc^lenct^  lui  conta  lea  (^vtSnemena  dc  Bor- 
deaux. **  Aurais-tu  jamais  cru,"  dit  le  Prince,  en  souriant,  **  que  ma 
fenune  ferait  la  guerre  pendant  que  j'arrose  mon  jardin  ?^' ' — p.  222. 

Encouraged  by  these  tidings^  the  Princess  friends  in  Paris  now 
concerted  a  plan  for  his  escape ;  and  aonong  other  preparations 
a  sword  reached  him^  concealed  in  a  crutch,  for  which  his  sham 
lameneas  obtained  a  passport.  But  Mazarin  had  already  per- 
ceifod  that  Vincennes  was  on  the  side  of  Paris  most  acce^ssible 
to  Madame  de  Longueville  and  her  allies  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands*  and  the  very  night  before  the  attempt  was  to  have  been 
madei  the  captives  were  removed  by  his  orders  to  the  remoter 
fortress  of  Marooussy.  The  remo\'al  was  conducted  by  the  Count 
d'Harcourt,  an  old  companion-in-arms  of  Cojade's^  and  a  distin- 
guished officer,  one  of  the  high  blood  of  Lorraine.  Mortifying  as 
the  disappointment  was,  the  Prince  maintained  his  accustomed 
composure.  D*Harcourt  travelled  in  the  coach  with  him ;  and 
during  the  journey  his  prisoner  composed  these  verses : — 

*  Get  homme  gros  et  court. 
Si  fameux  dans  I'luBtoirc, 
Ce  grand  Comte  d'Harcourt, 
Tout  rayonnant  de  gloire, 
Qui  secourut  Casal,  et  qui  reprit  Turini 
Est  deveuu  recors  de  Jules  Mazarin.' 

The  secret  of  the  Prince  had  been  confided  to  an  old  valet, 
whose  confessor  forthwith  passed  it  on  to  the  Coadjutor,  and  he 
to  Maaarin;  but  such  abuse  of  that  sacrament  was  practised 
by  all  parties  alike.  Lenet  mentions — as  coolly  as  he  would  the 
receipt  of  a  bag  of  Spanish  doubloons — that  a  church  dignitary 
of  Burgundy  in  the  Conde  interest  pledged  himself  '  faire  ma- 
noeuvrer  tons  les  pretres  dans  la  confession.'  The  princes  had  all 
but  escaped  from  Marcoussy  in  its  turn,  when  they  were  in  much 
the  same  manner  again  betrayed,  and  carried  to  Havre-de-Grace. 

Meantime  both  the  besiegers  and  the  defenders  of  Bordeaux 
had  good  reasons  for  desiring  an  accommodation.  Animated  by 
the  heroism  of  Clemence,  who  exposed  her  person  as  freely  as 
her  husband  could  have  done,  the  townspeople  seconded  the 
soldiery  of  the  two  dukes  so  bravely  that  the  Mazarins  had  ere 
long  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the  place  by  assault,  and 
reduced  the  siege  to  a  blockade.  This  was  of  no  inconvenience 
to  the  military,  because  the  river  remained  open ;  but  the  vin- 
tage approached,  and  the  citizens  saw  ruin  in  being  denied  access 
to  their  farms,  should  the  siege  be  protracted  beyond  September ; 
and  their  anxiety  became  so  intense  that  the  dukes  feared  some 
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separate  negritmtion  fatal  U)  themselves,  At  the  same  time  the 
hiijhcr  mag-istrates  of  the  town  had  never  viewed  otherwise  than 
with  thsg-ust  the  alliance  of  their  guests  witli  Madrid,  The 
.Spanish  fla^  on  the  Gartinne  was  abomination  in  their  eves;  they 
partook  the  feelings  with  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Turenne's  treaty  at  Stenay ;  and  indeed 
nothing  had  prevented  ibis  resentment  from  an  early  explosion 
except  the  deepsympaihy  and  admiration  with  which  they  regarded 
Clenience.  On  the  t^tlicr  hand,  the  demonstrations  of  the  Spanish 
alliance  in  the  south,  and  the  success  which  Imd  heen  attending 
some  of  the  archduke's  operations  in  Flanders,  couhl  not  but 
give  Mazarin  the  most  serioos  alarm*  For,  notwithstanding  the 
general  hurst  of  indignation  which  the  first  news  of  l!iat  alliance 
had  excited  in  the  Paris  parliament,  the  internal  dissensions  of 
tins  hody  had  again  begun  to  manifest  themselves.  It  was,  in 
fact,  made  up  of  tnree  parties,  almost  exactly  ecjual  in  numbers  ; 
the  Mazarhif  could  only  outvote  the  Nottveanx  Fron<(virrs*  (those 
inclined  to  Conde)  when  the  old  Fronde  of  Gondy  chose  to 
support  them ;  and  this  support  became  from  day  to  day  more 
uncertain  in  consequence  of  the  ancontjuerabie  reluctance  of  bcjlh 
Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria  (who  regarded  the  Coadjutor 
at  be\t  as  Anne  of  England  did  Swift)  to  gratify  the  popular 
prelate  wnlh  a  nomination  to  the  cardinalate.  Gondy's  legal 
friends,  too,  bad  met  already  with  some  of  those  disappointments 
which  arc  inevitable  whenever  the  patronage  of  a  government 
is  claimed  by  two  coalescing  factions.  Nor  had  the  Condeans 
been  idle.  The  devotion  and  gallantry  of  Clemen ee  at  Bor- 
<leaux  had  awakened  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere^  a  vivid  interest  for 
her,  and  through  her  lor  her  lord*  She  sent  to  the  parliament 
petition  on  petition  for  their  intcrferencCp  drawn  up  with  a  modest 
dignity  which  no  prompter  could  have  supplied  ;  nor  did  she  onnt 
the  use  of  phrases  ami  titles  long  coveted  by  them,  but  hitherto 
very  rarely  conceded  by  personages  of  her  rank.  The  Princess- 
dowager.  UKiy  had  ctfime  secretly  to  Paris,  and,  appearing  unex- 
pectedly in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ex  In  hi  ted  her  aged  affliction  in 
humiliations  which  drew^  tears  from  many  a  stern  cye»  and  which 
Gontly  asserts  that  he  himself  witnessed  with  a  blusL  Finally, 
the  (Jueen's  own  party  had  been  shaken  in  its  cohesion  by  some 
new  and  old  t^ricfs  of  Gaston  of  Orleans.  Especially  the  (.'ardinal 
li^id  given  him  deep  *  if  fence  by  removing  the  captive  princes  from 
Marcoussy,  which  was  within  his  jurisdiction,  to  Havre-de-Ciracc; 
thus  depriving  him  of  what  he  had  from  the  begin ninj;^  contem- 
plated,— an  opportunily  of  connecting  their  ultimate  emancipation 
with  some  solid  advantage  lo  himself. 

These  fermentations  at  Paris  hastened  the  affair  at   Bordeaux 
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to  a  conclasion.  Mazarin  was  eager  to  be  on  the  spot  to  counter- 
act them.  His  opponents  conceived  that  the  tide  was  taming  in 
their  favour,  and  that  his  presence  in  the  capital  would  accele- 
rate, not  retard,  the  movement.  A  brief  negotiation,  therefore, 
ended  in  a  treaty,  by  which  peace  was  restored  for  the  present  to 
the  south  :  Mazarin  agreeing  to  gratify  the  Bordelais  by  appoint- 
ing another  governor  in  room  of  D'Epcrnon,  and  a  complete 
amnesty  being  granted  to  all  the  insurgents;  —  Bouillon  and 
Rochefoucauld  were  to  disband  their  troops  and  retire  to  their  own 
provinces,  and  Clemence  to  return  to  Montrond,  with  permission 
to  maintain  a  suitable  garrison  there  until  the  terms  of  her  hus- 
band's delivery  should  be  finally  settled  at  Paris. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  arrangement,  Clemence  was  invited 
by  the  court  general,  the  Marshal  de  Meilleraie,  to  pay  her 
respects  to  the  Queen- regent  at  her  quarters  at  Bourg,  and  the 
princess  complied.  She  took  her  boy  with  her,  and  was  attended 
(luckily  for  us)  by  Rochefoucauld  and  the  faithful  Lenet,  who  had 
had  a  great  share  in  the  recent  negotiation.  From  these  and  the 
other  memoir- writers  Lord  Mahon  has  put  together  a  most  com- 
plete and  lively  picture  of  this  meeting.  We  give  a  few  frag- 
ments : — 

*  Cette  enlrevue  pacifique,  suivant  imm^diatement,  comme  dans  les 
remans  de  chevalerie,  k  des  combats  acharut^s,  excita  au  plus  haut  point 
la  curiosite  de  la  cour.  On  b  empressa  k  voir  d^barquer  Clt^mence. 
EUe  avait  I'air  souffrant ;  en  effct  elle  avait  eu  la  fievre  dans  ces  der- 
niers  joursy  et  elle  tenait  son  bras  en  ^charpe,  ayant  fett?  saignt?e  la  veille. 
Mais  on  admirait  la  noblesse  et  la  couvenance  de  bou  maintien,  qui  sans 
dt^mentir  son  devouement  pour  son  mari,  temoignait  son  respect  k  sa 
souveraine.  "  Un  de  mes  amis,"  dit  Madame  de  Motteville, "  qui 
m'ifcrivit  ce  df^tail,  me  manda  que  la  douleur  I'avait  embellie."  Un 
autre  ecrivain  assure  qu'elle  paraissait  triste,  mais  pleine  de  grace  et  de 
douceur,  sans  aucun  orgucil,  et  sans  le  moindre  soup^on  de  bassesse. 
Au  coutraire,  Mademoiselle,^  jalouse  de  la  nouvcUe  ri^putation  que  la 
Princesse  venait  d'acqu^rir,  lui  porte  un  coup  qu'elle  juge  peut  6tre, 
dans  ses  idees  de  femme,  le  plus  mortel  de  tous :  '*  Son  t^charpe  t^tait 
mise  si  ridiculement,  aussi-bieu  que  le  reste  de  son  habillement,  que  j'eus 
grande  peine  k  m'erapfecher  de  rire." 

*  En  entrant  dans  lachambrc  de  Sa  Majeste,  la  princesse  y  trouva  seule- 
mentla  Heine,  le  Roi,  Mademoiselle,  et  le  Cardinal.  Elle  tenait  son  fils 
par  la  main,  et  n'avait  a  sa  suite  personne  que  Madame  de  Tourville. 
Sans  vouloir  saluer,  ni  m^rae  regarder  le  Cardinal,  Clemence  mit  un  genou 
k  terre  devant  la  Reine,  et  lui  dit, "  Madame,  je  viens  me  jetcr  aux  pieds 
de  Votre  MajesttI  pour  lui  demander  pardon  si  j'ai  fait  quelque  chose  qui 
lui  ait  deplu.     EUe  doit  excuser  la  juste  douleur  d'une  Demoiselle  qui 

*  The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orlean»— iu  her  mother's  right  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pentier. 
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a  eu  rhopii^iir  ^^Vpo^ser  le  premiex  Prince  du  Sang,  qu'elle  voit  daHf 
ks  fers,  el  qqi  a  cru  avoir  juste  raiBo^}  d*iipprehender  Ic  m^nie  sort  |iour 
Foo  fila  unique  que  je  vous  pr»^sente*  Lui  et  nioi,  Mmiiune*  vous  tle- 
Ti>an(Ion8,  lea  larmes  aux  yeux,  la  libcrtt?  de  Monsieur  son  ptire ;  ac- 
cordez-1?!,  Madame,  atix  grancles  actions  qu'il  a  faitea  pour  la  gloire  de 
Voire  Majeett?,  a  sa  vie  qu'il  a  tant  de  foia  protligutfe  pour  le  tervice  du 
Roi  et  pour  celui  de  IVtat,  ct  k  ma  tres-luimble  piiere." 

'Anne  d'Aulricbe  r^partiti  "  Je  t^uia  bien  aise,  ma  couaine,  que  voua 
connaiaaiez  votre  faiite.  Votis  voycx  bien  que  vous  avez  pria  une  mau- 
vaise  voie  pour  oblenir  ce  que  vous  demandez,  Mainlcuant  que  vous 
eu  allez  tenir  une  toute  contra  ire,  je  verrui  quand  ct  camment  je  pourrai 
VUU3  donuer  la  satisiacUou  que  voua  dcniandcz/' 

'  Le  nWpris  que  la  Princesse  lemoignailau  Cardinal  ne  le  rebula  tiulle- 
mcut.  Tout  culier  a  rambiiiou>  il  nc  counaissait  ni  TorE^eil,  ul  la 
rancuue.  A  peine  fut  elle  retirtfe  di^na  son  logenieut  q^ie  Maztiria  viiit 
eiVronttlmcnt  lui  rend  re  vis  it  c.  It  fut  recu  par  Clemencc  avec  une  froi- 
deur  extreme,  et  elle  s'abstiut  avec  i>einc  de  reprocbes  ;  mais  Mazarin, 
Bans  se  d^coacerler  el  sans  perdrc  son  air  enjoue,  s*avaiica  vers  le  Due 
d'Eugbien  pour  lui  baiscr  la  main.  L'enfant  retira  sa  main  avec  colore, 
et  ne  voulut  janvais  lui  rep  on  d  re  un  seul  mot-'    .    .    *    •    . 

'  Des  que  le  Cardinal  sut  Lenet  arrivt'»  il  voulut  Fentretenir  en  par- 
ticulicr.  Au  lieu  de  leprocbea,  il  Taccabla  de  louaiigcs  et  de  compli- 
mens,  tu  aflfectaut  une  francbise  extreme,  Alors,  le  prenant  par  la 
main,  il  le  mena  vera  uue  fcut"tre  de  sa  cliambre  qui  regardait  Bor- 
deaux, .  *  ,  *  Ma^^arin,  eutraut  en  maliere,  commen^a  h,  s*excuser  sur 
sa  cond(ulte  passt?c,  mais  ill  iallut  interrumprela  conversation;  raidi  ap- 
prochait ;  cVtait  le  jour  de  St,  Fraiic;oii?,  et  le  pieux  Cardinal  n'avait  pas 
encore  out  la  messe.  Il  fit  montcr  dans  sa  voiture  avec  lui  Ics  Dues  dc 
Bouillouct  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  air^si  que  Lenet.  **  Qui  aurait  cru," 
dit-il  en  souriant,  **  il  y  a  fiuit  jours,  que  nana  scrions  lous  quatre  au- 
jourd'hui  dans  un  ni^me  carrosse  ?" — '^  Tout  arrive  en  France,'*  re 
pond  it  Tuuteur  dcs  ^'^  Masimes.'*  Lenct  ajouta,  *'  Ce  m*est  un  grand 
tomicur,  monsieur,  d'etre  dans  ce  carrosse  dans  une  telle  compa^ie; 
mais  je  ne  serai  jamais  content  que  jc  ii'y  voie  aussi  M,  le  Prmcel'* 
Le  Cardinal  se  mit  a  rirc  :  "Tout  cela  vieudra  daus  son  temps,'*  dit-il, 

*  Dans  1c  coura  de  cette  journee  Lenct  alia  rcndre  scs  devoirs  k  la 
Rei)\e,  et  ensuite  i\  Mademoiselle.  La  prcmierci  par  ks  avis  et  aelou 
rexeaiple  du  Cardlnali  lui  fit  uu  accueil  tres-carcssant,  Ccpcndanl  elle 
ne  pouvait  tout-ii-fait  contraindrc  a  a  cole  re ;  tout-i-coup  elle  cbangea 
dc  propos,  Je  rouge  lui  monta  au  visage,  ct  elle  sVeria  a  haute  voix, 
'^An,  ai  Ton  n'ttait  p^is  Chretien,  que  ne  devrait  on  point  fatre  contre 
ccux  qui  sortejit  d'uue  villc  rebelle,  et  qui  sV,n  vont  tout  dioit  ii  Stcnay, 
vers  Madame  de  Li^ngucvillc  ct  Monsieur  dc  Turenne  !"* ' ' 

*  Lx  Reine  se  lemettaut  vit  bien  qu'elle  devait  ckangcr  de  discours, 
**N  avez- vous  pas  vu  le  Roi?"  dit-clie,  et  tout  de  suite  elle  prt^ita 
I>enet  tl  sons  6l6. 

'  Cbez  Mademoiselle  la  reception  de  Lenet  fut  encore  plus  fVivorablc. 
Dea  qu'elle  Tapcrc^ut  elle  viut  h.  lui  *'  d  un  air  brusque  ct  dcliU^re,'*  qui 
lui  «?tait  ordinaire,  ct  tui  dit  qu*elle  avait  presque  en  vie  de  rcmbrasser, 
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tant  die  etait  satis&ite  de  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  fait  your  sou  luaitre :  ^'  Gar," 
pounuivU-elk,  *'  je  u'aime  point  du  tout  M.  le  Prince,  et  pourta^t 
j'aime  ceux  qui  I'ont  bien  servi." 

*  Apres  diner,  Leuet  retourna  chez  le  Cardinal,  qui  redoi^bla  ses 
cajoleries  et  le  retint  en  conftSreuce  depuis  sept  heures  ^u  soir  jusqu'ii 
une  heure  apr&a  minuit.  Mazarin  s'attacha  surtout  k  persuader  Len^t 
qu*il  avait  Pintention  sincere  de  rendre  la  libert($  aux  Princes,  chercbaut 
ainsi  k  prtSvenir  Talliance  qu'il  redoutait  entre  les  anciens  Frondeurs  et 
les  amis  de  Condt^.  II  essaya  aussi,  mais  en  vain,  de  pc^nt^trer  jusqu'k 
quel  point  la  n<Sgociation  entre  ces  deux  partis  pouvait  6tre  par  venue. 
**  Puis  il  me  parla  de  la  Ducbesse  de  Longueville  et  du  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  comme  de  gens  dont  il  lui  serait  mal-aise  d'avoir  Tamitit;, 
parcequ'ila  n'en  avaieut,"  disait-il,  "  que  Tun  pour  I'autre.*'  **  S'il  est 
ainai,"  lui  dis-je,  mon8ieur9  vous  n'uvez  qu*a  contenter  1  ^n  pour  avoir 
I'amititS  de  Tautre ;  et  je  crois  que  vous  contenteriez  aisemen^  la  D|u- 
chesse  en  lui  donnant  la  liberty  de  messieurs  ses  freres,  ct  de  monsieur 
son  man/"  "  Je  crois,"  repliqua-t-il,  "  que  je  lui  ferais  encore  plus  de 
plaisir  de  retenir  le  dernier !"  ' 

*  •*  Son  Eminence,"  dit  Lenet,  "  m'embrassa  k  deux  i^eprises,  et  me  fit 
trop  de  demonstrations  d'estime  et  d'amitie  pour  les  croire  sinceres."  * 
—pp.  254-260. 

On  his  return  to  Paris>  Mazarin  heard  very  alarming  tidings 
from  the  Flemish  side,  where  Turenne  was  making  rapid  pro- 
gress at  the  head  of  his  mixed  army  of  French  refugees  and 
SpaniarcU.  The  Marechal  du  Plcssis  was  reinforced  largely 
from  the  troops  that  had  besieged  Bordeaux ;  and  the  ancient 
military  vanity  induced  the  cardinal  himself  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  personal  presence  in  the  camp.  I^rom  the  top  of 
a  church -steeple  he  at  least  watcheil  the  battle  of  Ilhetel,  in 
which  all  Turenne's  skill  could  not  save  his  ill-compacted  force 
from  a  severe  defeat.  Nothing  couk)  exceed  the  triumph  of 
Mazarin :  with  Conde  in  a  dungeon,  and  Turenne  a  discomfited 
exile^  tb^e  pensioner  of  Spain,  what  could  prevent  him  from  now 
overawing  effectually  the  ciWlians  in  Paris  ?  He  turned  back  to 
the  capital  an  exulting  conqueror,  and  found  that  his  victory  was 
all  that  had  been  wanting  to  embitter  the  disaffection  of  his 
quondam  friends,  and  insure  the  success  of  his  inveterate  enemies. 
iVell  might  Rochefoucauld  say,  '  Tout  arrive  en  France !' 

The  lofty  assurance  of  the  once  lowly  Cardinal*s  mien  was  the 
omen  of  a  hitherto  unexampled  audacity  of  despotism  in  his  ad- 
ministration.  He  flattered  nimself  that  all  parties  were  helpless 
before  him ;  that  he  might  now  safely  indulge  bis  o>yn  cg^prices ; 
tl^at  he  was  at  last  another  Richelieu.  Hence  ere  long  an 
universal  jealousy  and  d;read  of  tUis  unj^iasked  ambition^  and 
with  it  an  universal  ren)oi;se  for  the  acclamatiops  amidst  which 
he  hadi  been  permitted  to  rid  himself  of  the  one  great  counter- 
]^o]^,  the  hero  of  Rocroy. 

The 
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The  ^rand  popular  movement  which  b^-and-by  ensued  is  the 

«olitfiry  one  in  Frenth  annals  unstained  with  blm>d ;  but  those 
annals  display  none  more  eflective.  In  one  night,  bj  the  com- 
bined inflacnce  of  new  and  old  Frondcnrs,  the  whole  popubilion 
of  Paris  was  sot  in  motion,  and  the  royal  g^uanls  themselves  had 
been  prepared  to  acl  hi  unison  with  them.  The  Cardinal  cseapeil, 
l>ut  tlic  (Jucen-reorent  found  herself  and  her  son  captives  in  the 
l^juvre  ;  and  thout^^h  nothing  could  surpass  tlic  courage  with 
which  she  confronted  the  insurtrents,  yet  entire  submission  was 
unavoidable.  ^  The  Princes  are  free  !'  burst  from  every  voice. 
From  one  only  did  it  come  widi  a  heavy  addition.  The  venerable 
IJdole  witnessed  with  honest  grief  the  means  by  which  such  a 
&lntion  had  been  cRectod.  'Yes/  said  he,  *the  Princes  are 
free,  but  our  King  is  a  prisoner/ 

Mazarin.,  thougli  his  jiious  regard  for  his  own  person  had  in- 
duced him  to  quit  Paris^  could  not  for  two  or  three  days  bcheve' 
that  the  miscliief  was  irremediable.  '  He  hovered  about  the  city/ 
says  Lord  Mahon,  •  like  a  moth  round  ibe  candle  which  has 
singed  its  wings.'  It  occurred  to  him  that  tlie  best  thing  he 
could  ilo  would  be  to  hurry  tti  Havre,  and  with  liis  own  hand 
unlock  the  prison  before  news  of  the  insurreclion  reached  the 
princes.  The  merit  of  such  unprompted  relief  must  no  doubt 
extort  Conde's  signature  to  some  document  which  might  here- 
after be  of  special  use — but  who  can  tell  how  far  Mazarin 
carried  his  faith  in  the  etBcacy  of  his  own  fascinations?  Scarcely 
had  he  resolved  on  this  cleverness  before  he  ascertained  that  the 
Queen  harl  signed  the  wanant  he  tlesigned  to  anticipate-  Still  he 
might  al  least  be  the  first  messenger  of  the  giad  tidings — in  the 
moment  of  joy  hearts  might  be  upeneib  everything  forgiven.  No 
courier  could  j>ass  hitn  in  his  eager  journey — but  the  grand  news 
of  the  succ  esslul  rising  had  already  taken  wing.  Harly  on  the 
13th  of  Feliruary,  1051,  while  Le  was  demanding  entrance  at  the 
gates  of  Havre,  which,  as  he  had  assumed  a  layman's  garh, 
was  not  at  once  granted,  a  dragoon  galloped  up  to  announce  that 
the  deputies  charged  with  the  warrant  of  tlelivery  would  be  there 
the  same  evening ;  and  this  news  too  flew  on  to  the  citadel  faster 
than  the  seeming  cavalier  of  the  court  could  spur  :^ 

'  A  I'aspect  imprevu  de  son  enuenii  capital,  Cande  ne  put  wprinicr 
un  mouvemeiit  dc  eurprisc,  mais  dans  sa  reception  il  nc  ttmoigna  m 
ftrrogancc  ui  hasscsse.  Le  Cardinal  se  mit  presqiie  li  geuoux;  il  pro- 
testa  qu'il  n'avnit  cti  aufuuc  pmt  dans  la  prison  de  M.  k  Prince; 
qti'elle  venait  du  Due  d'Orl^ans  et  des  Frontleurs;  ct  que  pour  sa 
bberte  la  Reine  veuait  de  I'accorder  a  sea  tres-huinhles  prieres.  Condt? 
repliqua,  eu  pen  dc  mots,  qu*il  litait  reconnaissant  que  Sa  Majeste  cut 
bien  voulu  lui  rendre  justice,  et  qu'il  la  servirait  fidelement,  ainsi  qu'il 
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I'ftvtit  tottjoun  felt.  Sans  r^pondre  aux  avances  du  Cardinal,  il  con- 
tinua  k  le  traiter  avec  une  politease  parfaite,  mais  qui  tenait  un  peu  du 
m^pria,  II  ordonna  qu'on  servit  a  diner  it  lui  et  sea  freres,  fit  asseoir 
Mazarin  kleur  table,  et  but  civilement  k  sa  aantt^.  I^  Prince  de  Conti 
et  le  Due  de  Longueville  paraissaient  moins  polls  et  plus  presscSa  de 
iortir.  Apr^  le  repas,  Mazarin  demanda  k  Conde  une  audience  par- 
ticuli^re,  et,  se  voyant  seul  avec  lui,  il  redoubla  ses  instances,  implorant 
son  pardon  pour  le  pass^,  et  sa  protection  pour  Tavenir.  II  representa 
quele  trfinc  chancelait  devant  la  Fronde,  et  que  le  seul  moyen  de 
Paflennir  serait  une  alliance  intime  entre  lui-m6me,  le  confident  de  la 
Reine,  et  les  Princes  du  Sang.  Conde  IVcouta  froidement,  et  lui  r($pondit 
pen  de  ebose ;  enfin  il  descendit  I'escalier,  toujours  suivi  de  Mazarin,  et 
iDonta  en  carroeae  avec  ses  freres.  Au  dernier  moment,  Mazarin  se  pr^- 
cipita  aur  sea  pas  potir  baiser  sa  botte  ;  Cond^,  se  retoumant,  dit  seulement 
avec  un  salut,  '^  Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  !'*  Le  ministre  d<$chu 
auiyit  long-temps  des  yeux  le  carrosse,  avec  qui  sa  dernier  esperance 
paraissait  s'^loigner;  il  vit  Condt^  prendre  la  route  de  Paris,  au  bruit 
dea  aalvea  d*artillerie,  et  des  acclamations  du  peu  pie, — ce  m^me  peuple 
qui  treize  mois  auparavant  avait  allumt^  des  feux  de  joie  a  la  nouvelle 
de  aa  prison  !* — ^pp.  2*19,  280. 

His  approach  to  Paris  was  a  triumphal  procession.  Gaston 
and  Gomly  met  him  at  St.  Denis.  He  embraced  them,  and 
entered  their  coach.  Every  street,  roof,  and  tree  was  crowded : 
*  rivresse  n'etait  jamais  plus  grande,'  says  dull  Desonneaux. 

*  Cond^,  qui  s'etait  muni  d'argent  et  de  bijoux,  les  prodigua  k  ceux 
qui  I'cntouraient.  II  ne  lui  restnit  plus  que  son  c^pee,  lorsque  entendant 
dire  k  un  jeune  officier  combien  il  serait  heureux  de  la  posst^der — **  La 
voilk,"  dit  le  Prince  avec  bont^ ;  "  puisse-t-elle  vous  conduire  au  b&ton 
de  Marshal  de  France!"  On  njoute,  que  le  jeune  officier  se  montra 
digne  de  ce  don ;  il  parvint  au  rang  de  brigadier,  et  vingt-quatre  ans 
apres  fut  tuti  en  combattant  sous  les  drapeaux  de  Condt^  k  la  bataille 
de  Seneff.'— p.  282. 

He  proceeded  to  the  Louvre — ^but  the  Queen  received  him  in 
bed,  and  the  compliments  exchanged  were  cold  and  short ;  hence 
to  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  ready  a  splen- 
did banquet,  at  which  the  Coadjutor  said  grace,  and  which  was  pro- 
longed until  long  after  midnight.  Soon  after  his  wife  arrived  from 
Montrond,  and  his  sister  from  Stenay ;  and  Clemence,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage,  was  treated  in  an  affectionate  manner  by 
her  hero.  But  *tout  arrive  en  France,* — except  permanent 
gratitude  for  unmeasurable  merit. 

At  this  moment  Conde  seemed,  nay  was,  more  powerful  than  the 
Cardinal  had  dared  to  fancy  himself  the  day  after  Khetel .  The  Par- 
liament had  proscribed  Mazarin,  and  be  was  glad  to  find  shelter  at 
Briihl,  near  Cologne.  The  timid  Gaston  was  incapable  of  making 
steady  opposition  to  any  of  the  Prince's  proposals.   The  Queen  was 
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helpless.  Rochefoucauld  asserts  thai,  if  ConcW  had  demandetl 
the  regency  for  Monsieur,  or  even  for  himself  in  his  own  nam#, 
the  Parliament  would  have  assented,  and  the  Queen  must  have 
submitted  to  resi^jn  !ier  authority:  hut  the  chief  stiU  retained 
feelino^s  towards  the  crown  with  which  his  most  active  partisans 
sympathised  not;  and,  moreover,  it  must  he  allowed  that  Conde's 
vacillation  in  politics  throughout  ofl'ered  the  stronsrest  contrast  to 
his  decision  in  w^arfare.  He  allowed  the  favourable  moment  to 
pass.  Mazarin  corresponded  daily  with  the  Queen  and  her 
secretaries,  old  creatures  of  his  own,  whom  Conde  had  despised 
too  much  to  include  in  the  proscription  of  tlieir  master.  The 
Cardinal  counselled  iht?  most  complete  actjuicscence  for  some  time 
in  whatever  the  Victor  should  propose,  and  the  Queen  at  his  bid- 
ding controlled  her  passions.  He  predicted  that  the  uncon<jenial 
materials  of  the  coalition  w^ouUl  incur  prrcat  risk  of  crumbling'  to 
pieces  of  their  own  accord,  so  no  external  influence  interfered  to 
alarm  them  into  cobesion.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  But  a  few 
fhort  weeks  sufficed  to  introduce  hopeless  discord.  We  shall 
notice,  among  a  hundred  sources  of  fhssension,  only  two.  The 
Duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne  claimed,  in  the  new 
distribution  of  governments  and  honours,  what  Cond«  found  it 
impossible  U)  grant — and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Viscount's  tem- 
per was  irritated  csceedina:ly  by  discoverioc:  that  Madame  de 
Longucville  preferred  her  old  iiaison  with  Rochefoucauld  to  that 
which  had  gratified  bim  during  her  residence  at  Stenay.  The 
Bouillons  were  presently  in  open  rupture  with  the  Condes»  and 
ne-sfotiating  privately  with  the  Queen  on  their  own  account.  A 
great  l>ody  among  the  nobility  followed  tlie  lead  of  this  powerful 
magnate,  and  his  brother's  influence  was  inferior  only  to  Conde*s 
own  in  the  army»  Wliile  the  nobles  were  thus  thrown  into  dis- 
sension* the  refusal  of  the  Prince  to  sanction  bis  brother  Conti's 
marriage  with  Mndemoiselle  de  Chevreuse — a  point  which  seeing 
to  have  been  considered  as  settled  during  the  negotialtons  that 
precetled  their  delivery  from  imprisonment — was  not  only  reso- 
lute, but  expressed  in  such  imperious  terras  as  to  indame  to  fury 
the  fierce  temper  of  the  Coadjutor.  The  nature  of  that  rererend 
person's  connection  with  the  young  lady  w^as  notorious — ^but  it  had 
been  so  long  before  the  royal  inarriage  was  suggested.  Gondj*s 
party  in  the  Parliament  were  thus  alienated »  and  scenes  of  such 
violence  ensued  in  the  Grand  Chamber  as  seemed  to  threaten 
every  hour  assassination  within  and  massacre  without  its  walls. 
The  Coadjutor  opeidy  reproached  Concle  with  having  broken  his 
word.  Rochefoucauhl  jostled  the  prelate  in  tlie  gate^ — drew  the 
folding-doors  tight  on  him,  confesses  that  he  felt  a  fer^-id  tcmpta- 
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tion  to  crufh  him  to  deaths  and  released  him  in  an  agony  of  pain 
and  rage.  For  some  days  the  city  continued,  '  with  hostile  faces 
thronged  and  fiery  arms/ — an  outbreak  momently  expected — yet 
neither  of  the  chiefs  had  as  yet  made  up  his  mind  for  civil  war. 
When  things  seemed  at  the  worst,  Conde  met  the  Coadjutor  at  the 
head  of  a  priestly  procession.  He  knelt  in  the  street  as  the  host 
passed,  and  the  libertine  agitator  gave  his  benediction  with  the 
air  of  an  apostle.  Gaston  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  new  tumults, 
and  was  busy  with  a  feeble  eagerness  in  preaching  peace  and 
anggesting  compromises.  The  Cardinal  at  Brt^hl  received  with 
unexpected  delight  the  tidings  of  these  early  discords ;  and,  guided 
by  his  skill,  the  Queen  began  to  resume,  bit  by  bit,  the  authority 
which  had  been  shattered  in  her  hands  by  the  combination  of  her 
enemies.  Conde  took  the  alarm,  and  demanded  with  his  usual  ab* 
ruptness  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  Mazarin  secretaries.  Her 
Majesty  refused — the  Parliament  was  no  longer  ready  to  register 
the  Prince's  decrees.  His  wrathful  menaces  gave  the  Queen  a 
pretext  for  invoking  the  protection  of  the  Coadjutor,  whom  she  now 
at  length  gratified  in  the  great  point  of  his  ambition.  At  the  order 
of  the  Cardinal  du  Retz,  the  burghers  tendered  their  services  to 
^ard  the  palace.  The  Prince  was  told  that  the  Regent  was  prepar- 
mg  to  arrest  him  again  ;  that  it  had  been  debated  in  her  Majesty's 
presence  whether  it  would  be  best  to  seize  him  openly  in  the 
Luxembourg  the  next  time  he  visited  Monsieur,  or  to  surround  his 
own  hotel  by  night,  and  surprise  him  in  his  bed ;  and  that  the 
latter  scheme  had  been  dropped  in  consequence  of  Du  Retz's 
representation  of  the  horrors  that  must  ensue  from  such  an 
attempt  'dans  une  maison  toute  en  defiance,  et  contre  I'homme 
du  plus  grand  courage  qui  soit  au  monde.' 

All  this,  we  know,  had  been  debated  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  anything  had  been  resolved:  Conde's  suspicions,  however, 
once  excited,  drew  confirmation  from  every  trifle.  At  two 
in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  just  five  months  after 
the  forced  flight  of  Mazarin,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  attend- 
ance rushed  into  his  chamber  exclaiming,  '  Sauvez-vous,  mon- 
seigneur,  votre  hotel  est  investi !'  Another  followed  to  say 
that  two  companies  of  the  royal  guards  were  advancing.  In 
fact,  these  troops  were  in  quest  of  a  party  of  smugglers  ;  but  in 
the  agitation  of  the  first  moment  Conde  sprang  from  his  bed,  and, 
with  six  attendants  only,  galloped  out  of  the  city  by  the  port 
St.  Michel.  Day  was  breaking  as  he  reached  the  open  country 
—he  paused  on  the  high  road  for  some  time  waiting  for  intelli- 
gence— suddenly  he  was  *  aware,'  as  the  ballads  say,  of  a  dust  in 
the  distance,  clamorous  voices,  and  the  hasty  trampling  of  horse. 
Not  doubting  that  a  regiment  of  dragoons  had  been  sent  round  to 
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intercept  him,  he  clapped  spura  to  his  steed,  and  never  drew 
bridle  ao^ain  till  he  was  at  Meudon*  The  second  ahirm  had  arisen 
from  the  inarch  of  a  band  of  early  villafjers  riding  iheir  donkey* 
to  the  herb-market.  As  M-  de  St  Aulaire  says»  *  un  jeu  bizarre 
de  la  fortune  fiiisait  fuir  rhomine  le  plus  inlrepide  de  son  siecle 
dcvant  des  fei  nines,  des  en  fans »  et  dcs  anes  V 

He  relired  to  his  Castle  of  St  Maur,  only  three  lea|2:ues  from 
Paris,  and  was  there  joined  forthwith  by  the  ladies  of  his  own 
famUy,  his  brother  Conli,  Rochefoucauld,  Nemours,  Lenet— and, 
says  Lord  Mahon — '^Tous  Ics  diver lisseracns,  les  bals,  les 
comeibes,  le  jcu,  la  cbasse,  et  la  bonne  chere  y  attiraienl  un 
nombre  infini  de  ces  g:ens  incer tains,  qui  s'offreiit  tniijnurs  an 
commencement  des  partis,  et  qui  les  trahissent  ou  les  ahatRlonnenl 
dans  la  suite/  (p.  292)  St.  Maur  became  a  rival  court  The 
Queen  perceived  that  matters  had  been  hunieth  She  made  a 
solemn  declaration  to  the  Parliament  that  she  had  never  con- 
templated arresting  the  I'rlnce ;  Gastun  renewed  his  ofllcc^  as  a 
o^O'betwecn :  it  was  at  hist  agrrced  that  the  Mazar in  secretaries 
should  disappear  from  the  conned — ^and,  there  behii^  no  lun^jer 
any  pretext  for  a  secession,  and  Madame  de  Chaiiiion  being  in 
JHim,  Conde  returned  to  his  holeb  But — lf>  pass  over  many 
little  incidents  which  have  no  interest  unless  when  given  in  detail 
— the  lErreat  wound  had  been  but  shg^htly  cicatrized.  Early  in 
September  the  Prince  once  more  left  the  capital,  and  this  lime 
with  the  scarcely  dissembled  intention  of  renewing  the  civil  war. 
Gaston  flew  to  the  Queen,  and  extorted  from  her  terms  which  he 
thoujjfht  ou^ht  to  appease  his  cousin.  By  a  mischance  which, 
however  strange,  was  exactly  repeated  during  Napoleons  cam- 
paign of  1814,  the  duke's  letter  to  Cond^,  addressed  to  him  at 
Angenalle,  was  badly  pennetb  and  the  messenger  Inst  some  da^^s 
by  carrying  it  first  to  Augendle.  When  Conde  at  last  received 
it  he  was  pursuing  Ins  journey  near  Btmrgcs — he  read  without 
dismounting,  and  said  to  those  abt)ut  him,,  *  Si  cette  leltre  etait 
arrivee  un  peu  plutot,  clle  m'aurait  arrete  ;  mais  puisqne  j*ai 
le  dos  sur  la  selle,  je  n*en  descendrai  pas  pour  des  esperances 
incerlaines  [*  (p,  299.) 

Nevertheless,  on  reaching  Montrond,  where  his  wife  and  chief 
friends  were  by  this  time  again  assembled,  Cond4  once  more 
paused.  Among  other  reasons  he  had  for  doing  so,  the  Duke  of 
Lonjjfueville  had  declined  to  accompany  his  wife.  ♦  who  had  never 
loved  him,  and  for  some  time  past  had  learned  lo  be  afraid  of 
him.'  But  war  was  so  much  tlie  more  in  her  favour*  it  is  added, 
as,  since  lier  lord  adiiered  to  tlie  Queen,  it  must  now  ensure  her 
being  separated  from  his  company  : — 

'CWmencCi  si  courageusepour  dt^livrer  son  mari,  placait  auprifa  de  In 
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toote  sa  gloire  dans  une  eoumission  absolue  k  sea  yolontiUi ;  cependant 
tous  sea  yqbuz  tltaient  pour  le  repos.  Madame  de  Longueville»  fiere  et 
vindicative,  ne  respirait  que  la  guerre,  et  entrainait  h  sa  suite,  non  seyle- 
ment  le  Prince  de  Conti,  mais  La  Rochefoucauld,  Nemours,  et  Viole. 
Voyant  I'incertitude  de  Conde,  ceux-ci  siguerent  entre  eux  uu  accord 
secret  de  continuer  la  guerre  sans  lui,  et  m^me  s'il  le  fallait  centre  lui, 
plut^t  que  de  s'accommodcr  avec  la  Cour.  Conde  les  connaissait  bien 
mieux  qu'ils  ne  se  connaissaient  eux- m femes.  Prfit  k  ctfder  k  leurs 
instances,  il  s'toria,  "  Vous  m*avez  engagt*  dans  un  (Strange  parti,  main 
jc  Yous  pr^is  que  vous  en  serez  plut6t  las  que  moi,  et  que  vous  m'aban* 
donnerez ! "  Jamais,  comme  nous  le  verrons,  prediction  ne  fut  mieuz 
accomplie.  C'est  ainsi  que  dans  le  factions  les  petits  genies  saveut 
subjuguo:  les  grands ;  c'est  ainsi  que  Conde  dut  c^er  k  i'influence  de 
ceux  dont  il  meprisait  le  jugement.' — p.  300. 

When  Conde  had  once  resolved,  nothing  could  surpass  the 
promptitude  of  his  measures.  On  his  return  from  Havre  he  had 
been  appointed,  inter  alia,  governor  of  Guyenne,  and  he  at  once 
proceedfHl  to  its  capital,  Bordeaux,  which  received  him  with 
enthusiasm,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  city,  as  the  sworn  enemy  of 
D'Epernon — above  all,  as  the  husband  of  Clemence.  Here  his 
levies  were  mustered,  and  from  hence  he  speedily  negotiated  a 
fresh  alliance  with  Spain :  but  the  Queen  Regent  herself  and 
her  son  took  the  field,  and  the  display  of  the  Oriilamme  was 
always  formidable ; — the  defection  of  the  Bouillons  and  of  Longue- 
ville  could  not  be  balanced  by  any  troops  that  Rochefoucauld 
and  his  other  adherents  could  now  raise ;  nor  did  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux  regard  a  treaty  with  Spain  more  favourably  than 
they  had  done  the  year  before.  Thirty  of  the  most  eminent 
magistrates  quitted  the  place  in  a  body;  and  Condi's  autocratical 
demeanour  soon  chilled  the  afifcction  of  those  that  remained. 
The  Prince  left  the  town  at  the  head  of  his  disposable  force,  and 
did  whatever  art  could  do  to  oppose  the  veteran  troops  led  against 
him  by  his  old  friend  the  Count  d'Harcourt:  but  his  campaign 
was  little  more  than  a  series  of  disappointments. 

Internal  feuds  meanwhile  began  to  break  out  at  Bordeaux. 
When  Rochefoucauld  arrived  there  he  found  that  Mad.  de  Longue- 
ville,  '  qui  trouvait  que  les  absens  ont  toujours  tort,*  had  trans- 
ferred her  smiles  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  This  new  amour, 
which  discomposed  the  philosopher  of  the  '  Maxims,*  was  at  least 
as  offensive  to  the  weak,  profligate  Conti,  who,  as  Rochefoucauld 
himself  expresses  it,  'rompit  avec  eclat  avec  sa  soeur,  sur  des 
pr^textes  qui  la  bienseance  et  Tinteret  du  sang  lui  devaient  faire 
cacher.'  Having  thus  alienated  two  devoted  admirers,  the  fiery 
lady  found  herself  regarded  with  Uttle  respect  by  what  remained 
of  the  Parliament,  and  observed  with  bitter  resentment  that  they 
were  barely  restrained  from  open  mutiny,  by  their  respect  ami 
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attachment  for  the  sistei-m-law  whom  she  hail  always  despiieil 
and  ill-treated.  The  'angelic*  Genevieve,  therefore,  stooped 
to  the  mobj  and  succeeded  in  organising  around  her  a  body  of 
bloody  banditSj  whose  demonstrations  sppcdily  made  it  impossible 
for  the  magistracy  not  to  denounce  her  to  the  Prince.  Conde,  in 
his  haughiinessj  hesitated  to  recall  his  sister ;  an<l  the  moment  a 
new  check  l<i  his  own  arms  should  inspire  suflicient  confidence 
in  the  respectable  inhabitants,  it  was  hardly  doubtful  that  they 
would  rally  round  the  Parlitunentj  and  Bordeaux  be  lost  to  the 
New  Fronde* 

Notwithstanding  that  Marsin^  who  commanded  for  the  French 
in  Catalonia,  seduced  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops,  and  with 
them  joined  Conde  before  the  end  of  1651;,  ihe  whole  horizon  of 
the  revolt  was  becoming  more  and  more  gloomy — when  a  new 
gleam  of  light  broke  on  the  cause.  The  Cardmal  had  never  cea«ed 
to  be  the  Queen*s  director^  and,  hasly  as  his  evasion  had  been*  he 
had  contrived  to  carry  wilh  him  lo  Briihl  a  very  large  sum  of  the 
public  money.  By  degrees  he  asseinbled  an  army  of  not  less  than 
10,000  men,  who  assumed  ti green  scarf — his  eminence's  livery— 
and  pre  long  it  was  known  tbat  Turemie  had  accepted  the  com- 
mand, and  pELSSed  the  frontier  as  the  general  of  Mazarin,  march- 
ing to  the  succour  of.  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  son.  This 
movement  gave  rise  to  new  tumults:  though  the  Parliament,  on 
whose  decree  of  banishment  the  Cardinal  thus  audaciously  tram- 
pled, denounced  him  anew  as  the  enemy  of  the  state,  the  Isa* 
be  He  scarf  found  no  more  favour  with  them  than  the  green; 
but  Gaston  perceived  that,  unless  he  iuleifered^  the  junction  of  the 
Queen's  forces  and  her  Cai'dmaFs  must  soon  take  place  in  spile  of 
parliamentary  prohibitions ;  and  that,  if  their  united  army  should 
ci'ush  Conde,  he  himself  must  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Court, 
And  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle,  who  exerted  over  him  all  the 
influence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  had  by  this  time  not  only  dropped 
her  ancient  enmity  to  the  next  branch  of  her  house,  but  conceived 
a  fervent  affection  for  its  chief,  or  at  all  events  nourished  it  as 
her  fondest  hope  that  Clemence  (whose  health  was  known  lo  be 
very  feeble)  would  not  survive  the  hardships  of  her  campaign- 
ing, and  that  she  herself  might  then  become  Princess  of  Conde. 
The  high-spirited  heiress,  whose  many  strange  doings  we  forgive 
for  the  frankness  with  which  she  records  them,  avows  all  this 
in  her  memoirs,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  her  life  appears 
m  the  most  strenuous  ]>artisan  of  the  hero  whose  alliance  she 
thus  in  vain  coveled.  Stimulated  and  strengthened  by  her 
I  suggestions,  Monsieur  proclaimed  that  the  invasion  of  Mazarin 
I  put  an  end  to  all  his  arrangements  with  the  Court.  The 
I  garrison   of  Paris  was    already  in   bis   hands.       He  mustered 
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the  vaasals  of  his  own  mighty  appanage  and  his  daughter  s 
dnchy ;  and  in  a  short  time  another  new  army  was  on  foot,  and  at 
the  disposal^  as  it  seemed,  of  the  great  rebel.  It  need  not  be 
aaid  that  a  rebellion  in  those  days  hardly  passed  for  anything 
more  audacious  in  France  than  a  strong  parliamentary  opposition 
to  a  government  does  now  in  England ;  and  the  heroines  who 
figure  in  this  war  only  displayed,  in  another  fashion,  the  passions 
which  modem  fine  ladies  must  confine  to  the  humbler  limits  of  a 
hot  canvass  and  the  fragrant  watchings  of  the  ventilator. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  abridge  Lord  Mahon*s  clear,  but  ex- 
ceedingly compact,  narrative  of  Turenne's  invasion  and  the  mili- 
tary movements  that  ensued.  While  Gaston  remained  in  Paris,  his 
daughter,  emulous  of  the  former  Pucelle  of  Orleans,  defended  that 
city  in  person,  with  brilliant  courage  and  success ;  but  this  was  the 
only  good  fortune  that  attended  Monsieur's  separate  arms ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Conde,  before  and  after  it,  urged  him  to  cause  all 
his  troops  to  march  into  the  south,  in  order  to  the  combination 
of  a  force  capable  of  overwhelming  the  royalists.  Gaston 
oould  not  make  up  his  mind  to  a  venture  by  which  his  appanages 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  left  undefended ;  and  Conde  saw  no 
chance  of  preventing  the  Orleanists  from  being  finally  crushed  by 
Turenne,  unless  in  detaching  to  their  aid  a  body  of  his  own  army, 
which  he  oould  ill  spare.  But  when  Nemours,  his  lieutenant^ 
took  the  field  on  the  Loire,  Gaston*s  general,  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
fort, insisted  on  retaining  the  chief  control,  to  which  Nemours 
would  not  consent — so  the  old  ever-fatal  plan  of  alternate  com- 
mand was  adopted,  being  followed  by  disputes  and  mistakes  and 
mutual  recriminations,  which  made  that  camp  rival  Agramant*s. 
Turenne,  even  had  they  combined  and  centupled  their  wits, 
would  have  overmatched  them :  in  this  state  of  things  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  baifiiug  every  movement  they  hazarded;  and 
Cond^  at  last  was  convinced  that,  unless  he  came  himself  to 
the  rescue,  nothing  could  avert  their  utter  destruction.  Two 
hundred  leagues  intervened — the  country  between  was  studded 
with  royal  garrisons — royal  troops  were  marching  over  it  hither 
and  thither — the  population  was  mostly  in  the  Queen's  inte- 
rest. He  did  not  hesitate  to  encounter  all  risks:  with  half  a 
dozen  tried  cavaliers,  all  disguised,  he  threaded  forests  and  swam 
rivers,  like  a  knight-errant  in  quest  of  some  captured  beauty; 
and,  when  a  hostile  squadron  or  citadel  could  not  be  avoided, 
contrived  so  cleverly  to  cajole  or  mystify  the  commanders,  that, 
though  a  hundred  times  on  the  edge  of  discovery,  he  finally 
arrived  alone — ^for  everybody  else  had  knocked  up— at  the  out- 
posts of  his  allies.  His  strange  dress  and  accoutrements,  with 
the  mnd  that  encrust^   them,   renderecl  him  totally  irrecog- 
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nisablc  ;  and  he  was  all  but  dragared  to  bead-quarters  as  a  spy.  Nut 
tbc  least  bint  of  his  intentions  had  reached  either  friend  or  foe 
upon  the  Loire;  and  he  came  just  after,  during  several  successive 
days,  Beaufort  ond  Nemours  had  been  defeated  in  every  attempt 
to  break  throufifh  the  lines  within  which  the  rn}al  general  held 
tliem  entrapped. 

After  supper  that  ni^htTurenne  walked  out  to  brealhe  the  air; 
casting  his  eye  over  the  plaiuj  it  struck  him  that  the  enemy's 
watch-fires  indicated  a  change  of  ptjsitions*  He  cj^nsidered  the 
scene  for  a  few  moments,  and  exclaimed,  '  M.  le  Prince  est  \cV 

In  contempt  for  those  who  had  hitherto  opposed  him,  Turennc 
bad  allowed  his  own  army  to  he  too  much  scattered,  and  next 
mtiraiug;,  before  he  could  warn  Hoquincourt,  who  commanded  the 
wing  farthest  from  himself^  Conde  hurried  that  general  into  acli<m, 
and  gave  him  a  bloody  defeat.  The  loss  was  so  great  that 
Mazarin,  who  was  in  person  with  Turenne^  apprehended  ano- 
ther day  might  disperse  the  whole  army,  and  leave  not  only  him- 
self, but  the  Queen  and  the  young  King,  who  were  near  at  hand, 
at  Gien,  at  the  mercy  of  the  IVince*  A!l  was  terror  and  deso- 
lation at  the  fugitive  Courts  and  Cmide  exulted  in  the  near  pro- 
spect of  consummate  victory.  But  I'urcnne  retrieved  the  misfor- 
tune by  his  exquisite  art  and  firmness,  rescued  the  remains  of  tlic 
discomfited  wing,  and*  in  the  face  of  his  great  rival,  consolidated 
bis  whole  army  in  a  most  formidable  position.  We  are  surprised 
that  Lord  Mahon  has  not  quoted  Buonaparte's  cnlifiue  on  these 
movements— especially  the  battle  of  Blenau.  It  forms  one  of  the 
few  passages  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  and  about  St.  Hek^na 
that  authenticate  their  parentage — for  all  the  Bertrands  and 
Gainhauds  since  Balaam  coukl  never  have  conceived  an  iota  of 
its  nrgument.  The  Kmperor  confesses  that  he  had  begun  to  re- 
study  the  cxtmpaigns  of  Coiide  and  Turennc  with  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that  tlie  talents  of  both  bad  been  much  exaggerated ;  but 
declares  that  he  ended  with  conviction  that  their  fame  by  no 
means  surpassed  their  merits.  On  this  occasion  he  divides  the 
laurels  ei(ually.  The  surprise  and  the  victory  did  no  more  honour 
to  Conde,  in  his  judgment,  than  the  extrication  of  the  army,  and 
the  ultimate  safety  of  the  court,  to  Turenne. 

Paris,  meantime,  was  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  The 
parties  in  the  parliament  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  the  merest 
accident  sometimes  determined  the  vote.  One  day  a  proclamation 
was  issued  against  the  invader  Mazarin  ;  the  next,  they  dealt  like 
measure  to  the  rebel  Conde.  Gaston,  though  his  troops  were  in 
the  field,  would  fain  have  passed  for  having  armed  merely  as  the 
mediator  of  peace,  unblushingly  denied  any  share  in  the  treaty  with 
iSpainj  complained  that  his  general  had  acted  against  his  instruc- 
tions 
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.tionsin  giving  battle  to  the  Queen^  and  urcred  the  parliament  to  join 
with  him  in  endeavouring  to  brinp^  the  contending  powers  to  an  ami- 
cable cx>mpromise.  But  this  prince  of  liars  was  unpopular  in  the 
parliament,  not  less  than  in  the  city ;  and  even  Du  Retz  had  by  this 
time  lost  very  much  of  his  popular  influence,  merely  or  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  his  royal  highness.  To  pro- 
tract a  campaign  against  Turenne  and  the  Oriflamme  in  the 
centre  of  France,  while  the  disposition  of  the  capital  was  thus 
uncertain,  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  Conde.  He  re- 
solved to  lead  his  army  beneath  the  walls  of  Paris^  overawe  its 
contending  factions,  and  establish  his  head-quarters  at  the 
Louvre ;  while  his  force  in  the  south  should  march  northwards, 
and  press  Turenne  from  behind.  The  marshal  was  not  deceived 
by  the  art  with  which  Conde  strove  to  mask  this  new  deteiinina- 
tion.  He  also  marched  instantly,  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a  final 
battle  before  his  antagonist  could  reach  the  Seine.  Never  was  a 
more  beautiful  rivalry  of  strategy ;  but  Conde  at  length  passed 
the  river  safely  at  St.  Cloud,  and,  before  Turenne  could  come 
up  with  his  rear,  was  thundering  for  admission  at  the  gates  of 
Paris.  He  was  refused ;  for  Gaston  shrunk  from  the  decisive 
responsibility,  and,  feigning  illness,  took  to  his  bed ;  and  the  civic 
authorities,  having  denounced  Conde  as  a  traitor  but  yesterday, 
would  do  nothing  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  Mazarin,  on 
whoae  head  they  had  set  a  price.  Finding  gate  after  gate 
obstinately  bolted,  Conde  marched  round  the  town,  and  had 
barely  time  to  occupy  the  faubourg  of  St.  Antoine  before  the 
royalists  appeared.  Night  fell,  and  two  armies  rested  in  presence 
under  the  guns  of  the  Bastille. 

The  three  main  streets  of  the  faubourg  spreading  fanwise  from 
the  open  place  before  the  Port  St.  Antoine,  Conde  caused  each 
to  be  occupied  by  a  division  of  his  army,  and  himself  took  post  on 
the  place  with  a  chosen  reserve,  ready  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of 
whatever  party  should  be  most  severely  pressed.  Soon  after 
daybreak  Turenne  poured  a  column  upon  each  of  the  streets. 
The  houses  on  either  side  were  occupied  by  marksmen,  from 
balcony  to  roof.  The  assaults  were  incessant.  Now  the  royalists, 
notwithstanding  all  obstacles  of  gallantry  and  strong  position, 
forced  their  way  right  or  left  within  sight  of  the  place — and  next 
moment  Conde  had  headed  a  stormy  charge  and  trampled  them 
back  into  tlie  fields.  Amidst  the  smoke  and  the  dust,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  July,  the  narrow,  high-built  streets  ran  with  tor- 
rents of  blood,  suffocating  shambles.  The  oppression  of  the  air 
at  noon  was  such  that  human  energy  sank  —  white  flags  were 
hoisted,  no  one  knew  at  whose  bidding — and  for  more  than  two 
hours  there  was  a  total  cessation  of  the  strife.     Conde,  who  had 
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had  horse  after  horse  killed  under  him.  und  received  numberless 
contusions,  was  so  galled  and  stifled  wiUi  pain  and  steel,  that, 
according  to   Mademoisclie,    he  withdrew  into   a  little   garden^ 

I  stripped  stark  naked,  and  rolled  himself  on  a  grass-plot«  like  an 
over-weary  horse  iJismissed  from  his  harness.  Thus  refreshed, 
he  canstxl  himself  to  be  a^ain  riveted  into  his  armour,  and  was  at 
his  original  p>st  before  the  enemy  showed  any  desire  to  renew 
the  fierce  game*  When  they  moved  again,  the  scenes  of  the 
morning  were  repeated,  MadenKiiselle,  on  horseback  within  the 
town,  watclied  the  progress  of  the  day.  At  first  all  her  elo- 
quence could  produce  no  effect  on  the  soldiery  at  the  gate.  By- 
and-by>  natural  compassifin  was  so  stirred  by  the  appearance  of 
noble  cavaliers  borne  backwards,  maimed,  mutilated,  and  sense- 
less from  loss  ol  blood,  thai  once  and  again  the  wounded  man 
was  allowed  to  be  brought  in.  Mademoiselle,  true  to  herself. 
remarks  as  one  passes  that  he  is  *  bel  homme  et  bien  fait  ;*  of 
another  that  *  m^mc  dans  eel  etat  iM.  le  Marquis  avait  bunne  mine/ 
Presently  Conde  himself  appeared,   dripping  with  blood,  daae 

.  to  the  gate*  Mademoiselle  conversed  with  him  from  a  window 
'Overlooking  the  wall.  He  told  her  that  miie&s  the  gales  were 
opened  his  troops  must  at  last  yield,  for  the  enemy  was  receiving 
continual  reinforcements — ran  over  the  names  of  kinsmen  and 
noble  friends  whom  he  had  seen  slaughtered — -and  wept — '  ihc 
first,  the  last,  the  only  tears.'  Mademoiselle  luld  him  slie  would 
make  one  more  attempt  on  her  lather.  She  galloped  to  the 
Luxembourg — her  energy  overpowered  Gaston,  and  he  signc^l 
orders  for  the  governor  of  the  Bastille  to  obey  Mademoiselle  as 
he  would  himself :- — 

*  Munie  de  cet  ordre  elle  m  rendk  a  T Hotel  de  Ville,  elle  supplla  le 
i  Prt^vot  dea  MsxrchandB,  elle menaijM  le  Marechal  le  THopiiah  Gouveriieur 
[  de  Paris»  qu'eUe  lui  arracherait  la  barbe,  et  qu'jl  ne  mourrait  jamais 
•  ^uc  de  sa  main;  enfiii,  k  force  de  prieres  et  de  menacef,  elle  obtiut  de 
I  leur  part  la  permission  de  faire  entrer  lea  troupes  de  Condt^  dans  la  ville. 
Alors,  suivie  de  plusieurs  autres  dames,  elle  vola  vers  la  purte  St,  Au- 
to in  e^  rencontmnt  en  cbemm  beaucoup  de  morts  ei  de  niourans.     Elle 
yit  La  Hoclkcfuucatild,  presque  laus  cotmais^auce,  dans  lea  bras  de  sua 
I  fib  et  de  Gourvillc ;  elle  vit  Valluu  porLc  eu  cbaise,  qui  s'tcria  en  la 
Toyaiifj  **  Eb  bien,  ma  bonne  maitrcsse,  nous  sommea  tuus  perdus!** 
I  elk  vit  Guitaut  p^le  comme  la  mort,  tout  deboutonne,  et  cbaticelant  cur 
[soncheval;  elle  lui  demanda  vn  passant^  *'Mourras-tu,  Guitaut?**  et 
il  lui  fit  sigue  de  la  tetc  que  oon.' — pp.  353,  354. 

I  in  A  few  minutes  she  was  in  the  Bastille — the  cannon  opened,  and 
the  royidisis  were  compelleil  to  abandon  all  hope  of  making  fur- 

'  iher  way  down  streets  every  one  of  which  those  batteries  com- 
manded.   At  the  same  moment  opposition  ceased  ai  the  gate ;  the 
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rtlics  of  the  army  filed  in^  ringing ;  Conde  himself  closing  the 
march  with  seven  gentlemen  of  his  household. 

Some  little  anecdotes  of  this  day  are  perhaps  so  well  known  that 
w6  should  hardly  quote  them.  Before  Mademoiselle  carried  her 
point  with  her  father^  the  Coadjutor  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
convince  Monsieur  of  the  fatal  folly  of  hanging  between  two 
parties  at  such  a  crisis.  'After  all/  said  Gaston>  'does  it  so 
much  ngnify  to  us  how  all  these  matters  end  ?  Whoever  prevails, 
I  shall  still  be  fUs  de  France^  and  you  archbishop  of  Paris.' — 
*  Oai»  monseigneur/  replied  Du  Retz^  '  mais  peut-6tre  fils  de 
France  a  Blois,  et  archevfique  k  Rome.*     A  true  prophecy. 

Mademoiselle's  flirtations  with  our  exiled  Charles  II.  are 
amusingly  sketched  by  Lord  Mahon ;  but  indeed  she  had  aspired 
to  captivate  more  crowned  heads  than  he  cared  to  enumerate. 
Among  many  other  such  fancies,  the  wildest  had  been  that,  when 
all  sides  should  be  weary  of  the  civil  war,  perhaps,  in  the  im- 
poverished state  of  the  exchequer,  a  slight  difference  uf  years 
might  be  overlooked,  and  the  great  heiress  affianced  to  her 
cousin,  Louis  XIV.  As  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  Bastille, 
Mazarin  distinguished  her  ladyship.  'Corpodi  Baccho!*  cried 
the  Cardinal ;  *  elle  k  tue  son  mari.' 

Rochefoucauld's  last  wound  at  this  battle  of  St.  Antoine  was 
from  a  musket-shot  which  pierced  through  both  cheeks ;  and  the 
inflammation  rendered  him  for  some  time  blind.  Mad.  de 
Longueville  evinced  such  tenderness  on  this  mishap  that  he 
caused  a  picture  of  her  to  be  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

•  Pour  m(5riter  son  coeur.pour  plaire  h  ses  beaux  ycux, 
J*ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  Hois,  je  Taurais  faite  aux  Dieux.' 

But  before  his  eyesight  was  restored  he  found  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied that  he  had  not  been  occupying  the  whole  of  her  attention, 
and  the  legend  in  a  second  edition  assumed  this  shape  : — 

'  Pour  ce  ccBur  incoDstant,  qu'enfin  je  connais  mieux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  au  Roi,  j'en  ai  perdu  les  yeux.* — 

Turenne,  not  supposing  that  anything  effectual  could  now  be 
dime  near  Paris,  withdrew  his  army  (the  court  still  accompanying 
him)  to  some  distance.  But  had  he  remained  only  a  few  days  he 
would  have  found  the  situation  of  things  in  the  capital  once  more 
utterly  changed,  and  the  final  issue  might  have  been  anticipated 
by  years.  The  parliamentary  majority  resented  most  indignantly 
the  compliance  of  the  minor  authorities  with  the  extorted  orders  of 
Gaston.  In  vain  did  both  Conde  and  he  attend  their  meeting, 
and  offer  explanation  upon  explanation,  apology  after  apology. 
Neither  flattery  nor  menace  could  extract  any  assent  to  their 
measures^^-^bove  all,  any  gnuii  of  m(3My.     The  rage  of  Cond6 
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was  desperate.     He  forgot  everything  that  was  due  to  his  slatiun, 

and  the  principles  of  honour  and  hmoanity,  and  sanctioned  a  pro- 
ceeding which  for  ever  stained  his  name  with  disgrace. 

On  the  4th  uf  August  the  approaches  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc 
were  crowded  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  comraon  mob.  The 
magistrates  as  they  entered  were  saluted  with  shouts  of  *  Point  de 
Maxariii.'  Conde  find  Gaston  appeared.  After  a  brief  stay  within 
the  Hotel,  they  came  forlh  to  the  landing-place  at  the  head  of  the 
great  stair,  and  exclaimed.  '  We  can  make  nothing  of  these  fellows 
— they  are  all  JVIuzarins— do  with  them  what  you  please/  These 
words  were  the  signal  for  violence*  Shots  were  fired  into  the 
windows,  and  experienced  eyes  soon  perceived  that  the  airange- 
ments  of  the  seeming  i>opulace  were  under  mililary  direction. 
Multitudes  of  the  real  townshdk  armed  and  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  their  magistrates*  The  tumult  passed  into  a  battle— hundreds 
on  both  sides  perished  in  the  streets.  The  Hotel  wns  at  last 
carried  by  assault— and  though  the  majority  of  the  counsellors 
escaped  by  back  ways,  not  a  Jew  of  them  also  were  slain*  It 
was  past  midnijrht  before  tranquil  lily  was  restored.  The  hours 
till  day  were  ddigently  employc^l  in  removing  dead  bodies.  But 
the  sun  rose  upon  walls  and  pavements  battered  with  blotxh  and 
universal  horror  greeted  the  actors  in  the  unconcealable  mas^ 

The  parliament  suspended  their  meetings.  The  burghers  shut 
up  their  shops  and  windows.  The  soldiers  of  Conde  found  them- 
selves canttmed  amidst  a  city  of  enemies.  Their  chief  himself, 
agitated  with  a  tempest  of  painful  feelings,  among  which  tliere 
w^as  pcrhaj>s  stnne  room  for  remorse,  fell  into  one  of  those  fierce 
fevers  to  which  Ins  blood  was  prone.  His  sanity — his  life  was 
supposed  to  be  in  imminent  peril.  Without  him  Gaston  was 
nothing.  All  wjis  confusion,  distrust^  mutual  alarm — treason  m\ 
every  lip — ^in  every  honest  bosom  Icrror^*  in  every  guilty  one 
desperation, 

Keceiviiig  by  and  by  intelligence  of  the  massacre  and  the 
Prince's  illness,  the  royahsts  re-appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
and  CondtVs  lieutenants,  who  mruxhed  out  to  oppose  them, 
had  the  worst  in  several  encounters.  Put  Muzarui  struck  the 
ialal  blou'.  The  Queen  Regent  issued  an  ordinance  removing 
the  sittings  of  the  parliament  to  Pontoiiie,  and  the  majority  of  the 
magistrates,  esciiping  in  various  disguises^  obeyed  the  edict. 
From  Poutoise  now  issued  proclamations  with  all  the  lawful 
iWmalities,  summoning  all  faithful  subjects  to  rally  round  the  royal 
]jerson — denouncing  anew  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion — but  offer- 
ing entire  amnesty  to  all  who  should  desert  them  before  a  speci- 
fied iby.     In  the  then  condition  of  men's  ininds>  these  document* 
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produced  a  decisive  effect.  When  the  Prince  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  informed  of  what  had  been  occurring,  he  found 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  about  him  that  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  either  to  propose  terms  to  the  Court,  or  withdraw  his  troops 
towards  Flanders  and  join  the  Spanish  camp. 

Conde  chose  the  latter  alternative — ^but  very  many  of  his  party 
took  the  other  view  of  the  question ;  and  when  he  finally  left  Paris 
it  was  at  the  head  of  a  sorely  diminished  force.  Now  came  the  ful- 
filment of  his  prophecy  at  Boui^s.  Gaston  of  Orleans  patched  up 
a  treaty  for  himself,  and  was  allowed  to  retire — even  as  Du  Retz 
had  predicted — to  Blois,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  eight  years 
of  his  life  in  complete  obscurity.  Even  Mad  de  Longueville  had 
negotiated  a  private  accommodation  with  the  Queen ;  and  Conti 
bad  not  scrupled  to  buy  his  own  peace  by  signing  his  contract  of 
marriage  with  the  niece  of  Mazarin.  Nor  did  such  galling  de- 
fections fill  up  the  budget  of  ill  news.  His  troops  in  the  south 
had  been  again  and  again  unsuccessful.  The  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  had  felt  as  they  should  have  done  for  the  outrage  on 
their  Parisian  brethren.  Clemence  had  at  last  been  obliged  to 
quit  that  city,  which  now  acknowledged  and  obeyed  the  authorities 
assembled  at  Pontoisc.  In  miserable  health,  and  in  penury,  the 
princess  had  accepted  passports,  and  she  and  her  boy  were,  almost 
without  attendance^  seeking  refuge,  no  one  could  tell  in  what 
direction.     It  was  thus  that  Conde  left  Paris. 

Amidst  so  many  defections  and  misadventures  his  hopes  could 
only  have  been  sustained  by  his  calculation  of  the  difficulties 
that  were  likely  to  embarrass  the  Queen  as  to  Mazarin  per- 
sonally. But  the  Cardinal  cut  this  knot  with  beautiful  dexterity. 
Fully  cmifiding  in  petticoat  influence,  he  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  a  sham  resignation — quitted  the  Court  quietly,  and 
again  retired  behind  the  frontier.  His  case  might  thus  be 
passed  over  for  the  present  sub  ailenUo;  and  there  remained 
to  no  party  in  the  parliament  any  plausible  pretext  for  opposing 
the  full  re-establishment  of  the  Regent  in  her  administration. 
In  great  pomp  and  splendour  the  Queen  and  her  son  re- 
entered Paris,  and  'the  noble  presence  of  young  Louis  worke<l 
powerfully  in  assistance  of  the  universal  disgust  that  anarchy 
had  excited.  The  restoration  of  regular  authority  seemed  so 
great  a  blessing,  that  it  could  not  be  purcliased  too  dearly. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  itself  fell  into  bad  odour,  as  interfering 
with  the  ancient  prerogative.  It  was  cancelled  with  hardly  a  dis- 
senting voice.  Nay,  by  and  by,  even  the  prejudice  against 
Mazarin  seemed  to  have  so  entirely  evaporated,  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  recall  was  received  with  scarce  a  murmurs- 
save  from  the. palace  of  the  MetropoUtan.     Du  Retz  was  in- 
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staolly  arrested   and  shut  up  at  Vincenties— hut  he  itxm  escaped 
riiilo  Spain,  and  from  thence,  that  the  other  half  of  his  prophecv 
might  also  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  into  Italy*     Thus  terminaleti 
(lie  Fronde :   Mazarin  again  g^rasped  openly  the  reins  of  empire, 
which  he  held   undisturbed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
!  assuming  a  device  to  which  his  craft  and  his  luck  well  entitled 
jliim — a  rock  beaten   by  the  sea-waves,  with  the  motto  *  Quam 
ifrustra  ei  murmvTE  quanta'     In  truth,  whatever   had  been  the 
I  faults  of  his  internal  gfovernment,  the  CardinaFs  merits  as  a  minis- 
ler  for  foreign  affairs  were  of  a  very  hi^h  class^ — and  in  the  prospect 
of  renewed  hostilities  wilh  Spain,  and  the  conduct  of  her  military 
operations  being  g-iven  to  Conde,  patriotic  Frenchmen  mi^ht  ivell 
desire  to  see  i^lazarin  ag:ain  at  the  Louvre.      His  success  in  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  Cromwell  strengthened  him  greatly  in   hit 
'  leat ;  war  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  since  the  French  armies 
were  to  be  supported  by  the  fleets  cjf  England. 

Conde^s  fever  returned  on  him,  with  oven  greater  violence  than 
before,  shortly  after  lie  passed  the  frontier.  Indeed,  his  mental 
agilation  broug-ht  on  such  illnesses  at  brief  intervals  during  the 
whole  of  his  rebellious  exile ;  and  on  this  subject  we  must  indulge 
ourselves  with  one  brief  extract  from  Lord  Mahon.  He  is  de* 
scribing  his  hero  as  opening  the  trenches  before  Bocrov  in 
1653:— 
*  Avec  qiielles  emotions  dut4l  revoir  ces  etroits  dtffiys  qui  hn-ni6me 
I  iivftit  ouvert  a  la  victoire — ces  somhrea  forfita  de  sapius  qui  euviron- 
naient,  comme  d*un  cMre  noir,  cette  plaine  marecageuae  et  incuUe,  ou 
I  les  Tercio.^  redoutaljles  et  renomm^a  de  TEspague  vinrcnt  succomber 
devant  un  hems  de  vlngt  nns  !  Get  arhre,  k  rombragc  dtiquel  il  s'ttait 
repose — ce  elorher  fous  leqtiel  on  avait  eatounil  le  TV  Dntm  de  la  vic- 
toire — cette  maisonnette  ou  il  etiik  desccndu  pour  ecrirc,  d'une  main 
palpitante  de  joic,  son  premier  bulletin  !  Qui  de  nous  n*a  pas  lui-m^me 
'  Sprouve  rii^tluence  dea  licux  qu'il  revoit  pour  la  premiere  foia  depuis  sa 
1  jeunesse?. » .  .Combien  de  Bouvenirs  dej^i  fi  moiiit^  effaces  vienuent  en 
foule  se  presenter  bu  cceur  attendri !  Les  anntfes  qui  vicnnent  de  «'ecou- 
ler  disparuisscnt,  Tfirae  reverdit,  chaque  ohjet  rappelle  luie  ancienne 
amititJ,  un  espoir  deja  de^u ;  nous  croyom  ftre  encore  a  I'tSpoque  oii 
nous  nous  elaucions  vers  la  vie  active  sans  en  pre  voir  les  dangers,  sans 
•cntir  IcsdouceurB  de  cette  vie  tranquillequc  uoua  quittious,  de  cette  vie 
trantjuitle  que  nous  regrettans  aujourdliui,  ct  que  nous  ue  rctrouverous 
phis !  Mtus  combien  ces  scntimena  dcvaient  avoir  plus  de  force  pour 
Cond^  que  pour  nou?,  combien  ils  devenaient  plus  graves  et  plus  amers, 
lorsqu'ii  arrivttit  sur  les  m^mea  licux  dans  dea  circon stances  si  chang^es 
— Rebelle  contre  ce  roi,  dont  il  avail  autrefois  BfTermi  !e  trAne  — alli^  de 
cette  Espagne  que  lui-m^me  avait  jadis  vaincue  et  fltJtrie!  Chaque 
objet  qu'ii  rencontrait  fiembjait  Ini  adresser  un  reprocbe  ailencieux,  inais 
severe ;  car,  ainsi  que  Pa  dit  Tacite,  I'aapect  des  lieux  ne  a'accommode 
point  aux  princes  comme  }e  visage  dei  courtisans  !'-*pp*  368|  369. 
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Lord  Mahon,  we  think,  offers  a  superfluous  apology  for  passing 
over  these  unhappy  years  with  a  very  rapid  pen.  No  doubt 
the  military  student  may  learn  much  from  the  details  of  Conde's 
proceedings,,  when  leading  27,000  soldiers  —  French  refugees, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans,  Walloons,  &c. — into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  now  winning,  now  losing  towns  and  battles,  but  ever 
more  and  more  disheartened  as  to  the  final  issue  by  fresh  proofs 
that  such  unholy  warfare  excited  no  feeling  but  that  of  reproba* 
tion  among  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen ;  while  ever  and 
anon  some  one  of  his  chosen  companions — among  others  even 
Rochefoucauld — seized  the  opportunity  of  deserting  him,  and 
making  terms  with  the  court.  Still  more  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion is  the  narrative  of  his  Flemish  campaigns,  when  he  had 
not  only  to  contend  against  the  equal  genius  of  Turenne,  but 
with  the  blind  obstinacy  and  rash  conceit  of  Spanish  colleagues. 
Napoleon  considered  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  fought  near  Dunkirk 
in  1658,  as  that  in  which  Turenne  gave  the  very  highest  display  of 
his  ability.  It  was  begun  in  opposition  to  Conde's  earnest  repre- 
sentations, and  conducted  exactly  in  the  method  he  most  con- 
demned. The  royal  family  of  England  had  been  expelled  from 
France  on  the  conclusion  of  Mazarin*s  treaty  with  Oliver.  The 
Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  at  this  time  serving  under 
Conde  :  as  the  troops  were  getting  into  motion,  the  prince  said  to 
the  younger  brother,  'Has  your  royal  highness  ever  seen  a 
battle  V  *  No,'  answered  Gloucester.  '  Then  you  will  soon  see 
one  lost,'  replied  Conde.  When  his  colleague  rejected  some 
advice  he  offered  in  the  course  of  the  day,  '  Ah,'  said  he,  '  vous 
ne  connaissez  pas  M.  de  Turenne — on  ne  fait  pas  impunement 
den  fauien  devant  un  si  grand  homme.*  Nothing  seems  ever  to 
have  disturbed  these  rivals'  mutual  veneration  for  each  other  as 
masters  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  triumph  of  Turenne  on  this  great  day  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated  the  contest.  After  so  many  years  of  cost  and  bloodshed 
neither  France  nor  Spain  had  gained  any  such  advantage  as  afforded 
much  inducement  to  prolong  the  struggle.  Mazarin  seized  the 
moment  of  victory  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  which  his 
enemy  could  hardly  deem  unreasonable.  The  negotiation,  being 
with  Spain,  of  course  lasted  long — but  at  last  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  signed  at  the  same  time  with  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Princess  Theresa  of  Spain;  and  the 
spirit  of  Castille  dictated  such  generous  regard  for  Condi's  inte- 
rests, that  Mazarin  conceded  the  repeal  of  his  attainder  as  well 
as  of  the  few  friends  who  had  stuck  by  him  to  the  close.  Avesnes 
was  yielded  to  France,  as  the  condition  of  the  Cardinal's  reluctant 
consent.    '  II  eut  fallu/  says  D^sormeaux^  '  donner  des  villes  pour 
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rocouvrcr  un  homme  tel  que  ConJei  etMazarin  eut  le  bonheur  et 

Psitlrcsse  tfen  obtenir.* 

Tt  is  painful  to  record  that  during  this  exile  the  Prince  con- 
tinued to  treat  his  wife  with  all  his  early  imrshness.  For  more 
than  n  year  after  she  reached  Flanders  from  Bordeaux,  he  refused 
even  tmce  to  see  her>  and  he  soon  deprived  her  of  the  only  tonso- 
lalion  she  had  hitherto  found  aini<lst  his  neglect,  by  withdrawint* 
D'Eng'hicn  from  her  care  and  placing  him  at  the  Jesuits*  seminary 
of  St*  Omer,  A  succession  of  mistresses  occupied  whatever  lime 
he  couhl  Sparc  from  politics  and  strategy.  Still  Cleinence  sub- 
mitted without  complaint.  Even  when  he  left  Flanders,  and 
proceeded  to  pay  his  homage  to  Louis  XIV*,  who  was  then  in 
Provence,  his  wife  followed,  but  did  not  accompany  him ;  and 
when  she  found  that  she  had  gained  a  couple  of  days*  journey 
Upon  him,  she  had  the  mortification  to  he  told  that  he  had  turned 
ifide  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Chatillon. 

That  progress  must  have  been  a  bitter  one  to  the  proud  heart 
of  Conde.  But  he  was  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  he  had,  there 
is  no  doubt,  when  it  began,  lesolvetl  on  the  line  of  conduct  to 
which  he  ever  afterwards  adherech  M^azarin  came  two  leagues 
from  Aix  to  meet  him  (January  28,  1660),  and,  after  embracing 
as  enemies  embrace,  Conde  entered  the  Cardinars  carriage, 
yielding  to  him  for  t!ie  first  time  the  right-hand  seat.  The  King, 
now  legally  major,  but  as  yet,  and  indeed  to  the  last  hour  of 
Mazarins  life,  as  submissive  to  him  as  ever  his  mother  had 
been,  received  Connie ,  when  he  knelt  before  him,  *'  in  a  very 
upright  posture,  and  wilh  sufficient  coldness" — ^but  his  words 
were  gracious,  *  Mon  cousin/  said  Louis,  'apr^s  les  grandes 
services  que  rous  avez  rendu  a  ma  couronne,  je  ne  saurais  me 
souvenir  d'une  erreur  qui  n\a  npporle  du  dam  mage  qu'a  vous 
seul/  In  this  compliment  we  recognise  the  lofty  grace  of  the 
full  blown  Louis  XIV. :  it  would  have  been  below  the  dignity  of 
the  monarch  to  waste  a  word,  or  perhnps  a  thought,  on  the  torrents 
of  French  bloml  which  had  flowed  during  the  ten  years'  rebellion 
of  *  mon  cousin/ 

Findmg  that  at  court  he  played  ^  un  assez  mechant  personnage/ 
the  Prince  soon  retired  to  Chant  illy,  and  remained  there  in 
total  seclusion  until  March,  1661,  when  Mazann's  constitution. 
undermined  by  the  excesses  of  youth  and  the  toils  of  manhood, 
was  evidently  breaking  up.  Contemplating  his  end  with  firm- 
ness equal  to  his  master  Richelieu,  the  Cardinal,  among  other 
preparations,  thought  fit  to  have  a  parting  interview  with 
Conde.  The  poet  Racine,  in  one  of  his  historical  fragments,  says 
that  the  Cardinal  received  him  with  great  affection,  but  that  the 
Prince  afterwards  discovered  '  qu'il  ne  lui  avait  dit  pas  un  mot  dp 
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vrai.'  The  dying  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
practise  such  dissimulation  towards  Anne  of  Austria.  Montglat 
says,  '  Lorsqu*il  itait  malade,  la  Reine  allait  le  voir  tous  les  jours 
dans  son  lit,  et  y  demeurait  long-temps.  II  la  traitait  comme  si 
elle  eut  ete  une  chambriere ;  et  quand  on  venait  lui  dire  qu'elle 
montait  pour  aller  chez  lui,  il  refrognait  les  sourcils,  et  disait  en 
son  jargon,  "  Ah,  cette  femme  me  fera  mourir,  tant  elle  est 
importune ;  ne  me  laissera>t-elle  jamais  en  repos?"  ' 

The  death  of  Mazarin  connects  itself  with  the  grand  enigma  of 
the  Man  with  the  Iron  Masque — the  nameless  prisoner  thus  dis« 
tinguished  having  been  sent  to  Pignerol,  with  the  precautions 
familiar  to  every  reader,  very  shortly  after  this  event.  Lord 
Mahon  does  not  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  controversy;  but 
states  that,  after  careful  study  of  all  the  evidence,  and  an  excellent 
dissertation  printed  but  not  published  by  M.  Crauford  at  Paris^ 
in  1817,  he  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  who  Arst  made  the 
story  known  to  the  world,  that  the  unhappy  personage  was  a  son 
of  Mazarin  by  Anne  of  Austria,  born  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIIL,  who  had  been  during  the  Cardinars  lifetime  educated 
in  some  sequestered  situation,  and  whom  the  young  king  coiild  not 
have  allowed  to  appear  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  a  stnmg 
resemblance  to  his  mother,  or  to  himself.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  the  late  Lord  Dover  had  perused  M.  Crauford's  work 
when  he  drew  up  his  essay,  in  which  a  different  theory  was  very 
ingeniously  maintained.'*' 

Condfe  continued  his  retirement — and  of  course  it  furnishes 
few  materials  for  history.  He  interested  himself  exceedingly  in 
the  education  of  his  son,  and  the  duke's  establishment  became  in 
due  season  the  great  object  with  him,  and  no  small  one  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French  world.  His  own  old  admirer  Mademoiselle 
was  invited  to  become  his  daughter-in-law — but  she  alleged,  as 
she  tells  us  in  her  Memoirs,  difference  of  years  as  an  excuse,  the 
real  objection  being  that  D'Enghien  inherited  neither  the  mental 
nor  personal  advantages  of  his  father.  The  youth  was  at  length 
married  to  Anne  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  endowed  with  a  great  appanage  in  Silesia.  But 
this  high  and  rich  alliance  only  increased  the  scorn  with  which 
Conde  had  always  regarded  his  own  wife.  Mademoiselle  states 
that  after  the  duke's  wedding  '  she  was  reduced  to  see  nobody.' 
But  D'Enghien  was  in  this  matter  at  least  the  true  son  of  Conde — 
his  illustrious  bride  met  with  no  better  treatment  from  this  puny 
personage  than  Clemence  dc  Maille  at  the  hands  of  her  hard- 
hearted hero. 

In  1666  Conde,  who  had  already  had  several  fits  of  gout,  expe- 
rienced one  so  severe  that  he   remained    quite  lame  for  some 
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months.     His  physicians  recommended  a  milk  diet.     Hence fortb 

he  abstained  entirely  ln>m  wine,  and  almost  entirely  from  animal 
food;  and  all  his  bio^srapliers  ascribe  to  this  resolution  the  re- 
covery of  hia  health  and  the  \dgour  which  he  could  exhibit  during 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  That  same  year  Anne  of  Austria 
died,  and  Louis,  delivered  from  the  restraint  which  she  had  always 
imposed,  determined  to  profit  once  more  by  tho  feebleness  of  the 
S[)anish  monarchy'  But  Conde  in  vain  petitioned  to  be  em-* 
ployed  in  this  new  war.  The  king  *  could  not  forget  St,  Antoine  ;' 
not  even  his  ministers'  repeated  representations  of  the  prudence 
of  maintaining  some  counterpoise  to  Turenne  could  prevaU,  The 
Prince  languished  on  at  Chanlilly  until  peace  was  again  signed  in 
1668 — and  soon  after  he  underwent  another  at  least  as  painful 
mortification.  On  the  abdication  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  a 
great  party  in  the  diet  w^ere  disposed  to  support  Conde  a*  the 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne.  But  I^ouis  told  him  sternly  that 
his  success  would  be  C4mtrary  to  the  interests  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  commanded  him  to  think  no  more  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  Prince  was  forced  to  submit.  These  disappointments 
were  not  lightened  by  the  distressed  state  of  hia  fortune.  It  had 
been  much  embarrassed  by  debts  contracted  during  his  exilcj  and 
there  was  a  grievous  delay  in  the  payment  of  large  sums  due  to 
him  from  the  court  of  Madrid.  At  last  the  King  of  Spain  inter- 
fered in  his  behalf,  and  the  amount  was  discharged.  Conde  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  two  happiest  mornmgs  of  his  life 
wore  that  of  his  leaving  Havre,  and  that  on  which,  soon  after 
this  Spanish  payment,  he  walked  through  his  hall  without  seeing 
a  crcflitor  at  the  diwr. 

The  next  incident  in  this  narrative  belongs  to  1671-  Lord 
Mahon  introduces  it  as  *  le  plus  funeste  et  le  plus  mysterieux 
dang  la  vie  de  Condr.'  He  has  quoted  and  analysed  all  the 
evidence  liitherlo  produced,  and  extracted  some  new  matter  of 
considerable  importance  from  the  correspondence  in  the  State - 
Paper  Office  here  ;  yet  mysterious  it  still  remains.  The  Prince 
hemg  confined  by  gout  at  Chant  illy,  a  strange  scene  occurred  in 
the  hotel  at  Paris.  An  ex-page  of  the  Prince's,  llabutin  (cousin 
to  Bussy),  and  a  valet  of  the  Princess,  by  name  Duval,  quarrelled 
in  her  antechamber,  and  drew  t!ieir  swords.  Clemenco  ran  out  to 
separate  them,  and  received  a  bad  wound  in  the  struggle.  'The 
lady's  scream  collected  the  household,  but  both  of  the  men 
escaped  in  the  confusion.  She  fainted,  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
her  recovery  was  long  doubtful.  Duval  w^as  apprehended  and 
condemned  to  the  galleys:  Rabutin  got  safe  into  Germany,  where 
he  settled  and  made  a  high  marriage.  The  Prince  of  Conde  had 
himself  carried  in  a  litter  from  Chantilly  on  hearing  of  the  oc- 
currence ;  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  was  able  to  travel,  he  aji plied 
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ftnr  and  obtained  a  lettre'du'Cacket,  by  which  the  king:  relegated 
her  to  Ch&teauroux,  a  gloomy  castle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
belonging  to  the  prince,  not  far  from  Montrond.  The  prods- 
verbai  of  Duval  has  never  appeared ;  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
formal  grounds  on  which  Conde  asked  for  the  lettre-du-cachet. 
The  evidence  on  either  side  is  merely  the  gossiping  correspond- 
ence of  the  day. 

Are  we  to  believe,  as  Bussy  de  Rabutln  says  he  did,  and  as 
the  Prince  of  Conde  and  his  son  at  least  affected  to  do,  that  the 
quarrel  was  one  of  jealousy  between  a  page  and  a  valet,  with 
both  of  whom  the  princess  had  been  criminally  familiar ;  or  with 
the  contemporary  society  of  Paris,  as  far  as  its  judgment  can  be 
ascertained,  that  the  prince  and  his  son  took  advantage  of  this 
unhappy  incident  to  get  rid  of  a  despised  wife  and  mother,  al- 
though in  their  own  minds  acquitting  her  ?  Our  biographer  does 
not  hesitate : — 

*  Comment  concevoir  qu'une  princesae  mariee  depuis  prea  de  trente 
ans,  et  jusqu'alora  k  Tabri  du  moindre  propos — toiijours  respectee  par 
la  calomnie,  qui  ne  respecte  rien — toujours  irreprochable  au  milieu  d'une 
cour  corrompue — ait  attendu  que  I'age  des  passions  fut  paaae  pour  s'y 
livrer?  Comment  concilier  de  pareils  d^rJglcmens  avec  cette  haute 
piett5  soutenue  depuis  sa  jeunesse  ?  Comment,  sans  preuves,  admettre 
uue  telle  accusation  cnntre  la  femme  qui  se  devoua  ai  courageusemsnt 
•t  si  conatamment  h.  la  defense  du  mari  qui  la  meprisait — contre  V\\i» 
roine  de  Bordeaux — contre  Clemence  de  Maille  ?  £t  quelle  accusation 
encore  ?  Non  pas  aeulement  une  inclination  illegitimc,  maia  le  partage 
honteux  de  ses  fpeurs  entre  deux  de  sea  valets ! 

*  Ce  fut  ainsi  ce  me  semble  que  le  public  cu  jugeait  k  Paris.  On 
crut  trouver  le  aource  de  cea  80up9on8  dana  la  rancune  de  M.  le  Prince, 
et  dans  Tayarice  de  M.  le  Due.  Mademoiselle  assure  que  "  M.  le  Due 
fut  accu8($  d'avoir  conseilltf  k  M.  le  Prince  le  traitement  ^ue  recevait 
madame  sa  mere ;  il  dtait  bien  aise  h.  ce  que  I'on  disait,  d  avoir  trouviS 
un  pretexte  de  la  mettre  dans  un  lieu  oh  elle  fcrait  moina  de  depense  que 
dana  le  monde."  Noua  voyons  assez  ce  que  le  Due  de  St.  Simon  pen- 
wait  aur  cette  affaire  par  deux  mota  qu'il  applique  au  Due  d*Enghien, 
en  faisant  plus  tard  sou  portrait,  filb  denature.  Et  I'opinion  qu'on 
en  avait  dana  ce  eercle  apirituel,  ou  brillait  Madame  de  Sevigncf,  ee 
d^couvre  dana  une  apoatille  de  Corbinelli  aur  lea  demiers  momens  de 
Condi$.  "  La  mort  de  M.  le  Prince  a  edifitS  tout  le  raonde,  et  voua  autres 
oomme  nous  ;  mais  j'aurais  voulu  qu*il  eut  donn^  quelque  aigne  de  vie 
au  public  pour  madame  sa  femme." 

'  Mais  le  t^moignage  le  plus  fort  de  tous  c'est  celui  du  petlt-lils  de 
Cond^  lui*m^me,  qui  avoue  k  cet  tfgard,  avec  regret,  que  son  illustre 
aleul  ne  cherchait  qu'une  *'  occasion  favorable  de  ae  aiJparer  de  sa 
femme,  projet  qu  il  nourrisaait  depuis  long-tempa." 

*  II  parattrait  mfime  que  Condtf  fut  peut-^tre  obligtJ  plus  tard,  soit  par 
I'opinion  publique,  soit  par  sa  propre  congcieoce,  de  reiioncer  k  aa  premiere 
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accusation.  Da  moins,  son  panegynste  assure  que  la  veritable  raison  de 
remprbonuement  de  Madame  la  I*i  ineesse  c*e9i  f|uVUe  titait  deveuue  folic. 
**  Ou  crut  s'apercevoir  de  quclqiie  derangement  siu  cerveau;  la  solitude 
k  laquelle  elle  &'abaudonnalt  av  ait  encore  aigri  ses  maux.  .  .  .  Gondt! 
aaisit  L'occasion  de  cet  accident  pour  goustraire  sa  femme  aux  reganU 
avides  et  temtiraircs  du  public.*'  II  euffit  de  faire  observer  que  cetie 
explication  n'est  venue  qii*apreS'Cuup»  et  cpie  dans  les  lemps  nieracs 
nous  o'avons  trouvi^  aucune  trace  de  cette  folic  pretend  ue.  Au  contra  ire, 
la  santt?  de  la  princesse,  qui  avail  lutte  pendant  plvisieurs  aiint?esi  contrc 
des  crucllcB  maladies  de  corps,  et  des  cliagrina  de  Tame,  paraissait  alon 
il-peu-pres  retablie.  Ce  fut  un  grand  malheur  pour  CI  erne  nee;  el!e  eu 
eut  plus  long-temps  a  souffrir/ — pp.  412-414. 

We  frlve  also  the  last  of  Lord  M/s  extracts  from  our  State- 
Paper  Office:— 

*  Pan\  ic  24  Fevrirr,  1671. 

*  Le  roi  et  M.  Ic  Prince  onl  oblige  Madame  la  Princesse,  avant  loti 
dtlpartponrCb^ieaurouXj  de  raircdon.ition  de  tons  sesbiens  h  M.le  Due 
Bon  fils*  lesqucls  conBistciit  en  plus  de  cent  mille  ecus  dc  revcnu,  les 
dettes  levees,  ctlte  princesse  nc  s'etant  pu  rescrver  qu'unc  mediocre 
pension^  dont  ellti  a  dit  trois  foi«  qu'elle  ne  jouiiait  pus  long-lems, 
puisqu'elle  prcnuit  le  diemin  de  la  mort*  Elle  te  pflma  eutre  les  l>niR 
de  M.  le  Due,  lui  disaut  adieu," 

Our  author  adds, — 

*  Aucune  ressonrce  ne  re&talt  i\  la  princesse.  Son  pere,  sa  mere,  son 
frere,  etaient  morts  ;  son  fila  Tavait  abnndonnee ;  il  n*y  avail  plus  de 
fiitnillc  pour  Clemence.  C'cBt  ain^i  qo'elle  dut  rejmsser  en  priaonniere 
ce  m^me  fleure  de  Loire  qu'elle  avait  traverse  deux  fois  dmis  bu  jennesse 
pour  le  service  de  son  epoux!  C'cst  ainsi  qu*elle  dut  voir  encore  une 
fois  lea  colli nes  qui  euviTonneut  Montrond  !  II  lui  fallut  cntrer  dans  cette 
tombe  vivante.  ''  Elle  y  a  ^te  gardee  tree  long-terops  en  prison/'  dit 
MadcmoiBellc,  *^eta  present  on  lui  donne  seulcment  la  liberie  de  se 
promencr  dans  k  cour,  toujours  i^ardtJe  par  des  gens  que  M.  le  Prince 
tient  aypres  d*ellc/*  ' 

Scarcely  liad  Clemence  readied  the  melancholy  keep  from 
which,  as  she  prognosticated,  she  was  oe^er  to  be  released,  be- 
fore the  gorgeous  sultaOj  who  had  gratified  Cond*^  by  her  exile, 
bestowed  on  him  another  signal  nnark  of  his  condescending  favour 
by  a  progress  to  Cbaatillj-  This  visit  is  famous  in  the  annals  of 
gastronomy.  It  was  on  the  second  day  that  the  Matire  d'hokU 
Vat  el,  cornmittetl  suicide  from  vexation  at  the  no  ti- arrival  uf  the 
sea-fish  for  the  royal  banquet.  Madame  de  Sevigne's  af  count  of 
this  noble  martyrdom  was  not  long  since  quoted  iji  ibis  Journal.* 
As  our  readers  may  remember,  ibe  fish  arrived,  after  all,  before 
the  heroic  Vatel*s  blood  bad  ceased  to  How.  His  professional 
deronement  was  commended,  and  the  turbot  was  served  up. 
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In  1672  Louis,  upon  no  assignable  pretext,  declared  war  against 
Holland,  and  himself  headed  an  invading  army  of  100,000  men, 
while  both  Conde  and  Turenne  were  invited  to  attend  on  his 
person.  The  only  detached  service  with  which  the  prince  was 
intrusted  was  the  siege  of  Wesel.  On  his  taking  an  important 
outwork,  he  received  a  petition  from  some  ladies  of  distinction 
who  were  in  the  town,  begging  leave  to  withdraw  into  Holland. 
He  replied  '  that  he  had  no  notion  of  depriving  his  victory  of  its 
finest  ornament.'  And  it  is  said  that  the  distress  of  these  dames 
contributed  to  the  speedy  surrender  of  the  place.  Mad.  de 
Serigne  has  a  more  agreeable  anecdote  of  this  campaign.  A 
visionary  waited  on  him  in  the  camp  with  an  offer  to  communicate 
the  secret  of  making  gold.  '  Mon  ami/  said  Conde,  '  je  te  re- 
merde ;  mais,  si  tu  sais  une  invention  pour  nous  faire  passer  Tlssel 
sans  £tre  assommes,  tu  me  feras  grand  plaisir,  car  je  n*en  sais 
point!' 

When  the  passage  of  the  Tssel  was  abandoned,  that  of  the  Rhine 
was,  as  we  all  know,  effected  in  splendid  style.  '  On  nous  repre- 
sente,'  says  Mad.  de  Sevigne,  '  M.  Ic  Prince  dans  son  bateau, 
donnant  ses  ordres  partout,  avec  ce  sang-froid  et  celte  valeur 
divine  qu'on  lui  connait.'  But  this  was  a  disastrous  day  for 
Conde.  A  musket-shot  shattered  the  wrist  of  his  left  hand,  and 
rendered  him  incapable  of  taking  any  part  in  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign. Almost  at  the  same  moment  his  sister's  son,  the  last  of 
an  illustrious  race,  was  killed  close  to  him.  The  wounded  prince 
and  the  corpse  were  conveyed  into  the  same  hut ;  and  that  same 
evening  arrived  an  envoy  from  Poland,  to  offer  the  crown  of  that 
country  to  the  heir  of  Longueville  ! 

Conde  accompanied  the  army  also  in  the  indecisive  campaign  of 
1 673 ;  and  in  1674  he  had  once  more  the  chief  command,  and  fought 
with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  his  last  great  battle,  that  of  SenneS*, 
against  the  young  Prince  of  Orange  (our  William  III.),  who  then 
gave  proof  of  ability  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  Conde's  own 
at  Rocroy.  The  French  had  the  decided  advantage  in  the  end  of 
the  day — but  no  harder  struggle  is  on  record,  nor  perhaps,  con- 
sidering the  numbers  of  those  engaged,  a  bloodier  one.  The 
killed  on  both  sides  amounted  to  27,000  men.  Conde,  who  had 
been  in  the  hottest  melee,  as  of  old — been  extricated  from  under 
his  third  horse  all  bathed  in  blood — and  remained  in  the  saddle 
for  seventeen  hours — pursued  the  Dutch  next  morning  to  Faith, 
and  renewed  the  attack — but  the  terrible  carnage  of  Scnueff  had 
discouraged  his  people  not  less  than  their  enemy.  Two  Swiss 
regiments  refused  to  advance — and  the  second  d.ay  closed  with  no 
result  but  great  additional  slaughter.  During  the  night  the 
Dutch  effected  their  retreat  to  a  new  position — but  morning  found 
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the  efteater  part  of  the  French  cVisbanded.  As  the  Emperor  had 
now  joined  the  Dutch  alliance,  Louis  might  well  l)e  deeply  dis- 
pleased with  Conde  for  baring  vainly  sacrificed  so  many  hves— 
but  he  received  him  with  his  usual  courtesy*  The  Prince,  almott 
lame  with  ^nut  and  bruises,  was  climbJLncr  slowly  the  ^reat  stair- 
case of  Versailles.  Louis  condescended  to  appear  on  ihc  landing* 
place*  '  *'  Sire,'*  s*ecria-t-i!  de  loin,  **  je  demande  pardon  k  voire 
Majesty*  si  je  la  fais  altendre."  *'  Man  cousin/*  repondit  Louis 
XIV.,  "ne  vous  pressez  pas;  quand  on  est  aussi  charg^  de 
lauriers,  on  ne  saurail  marcher  si  vttc !  *'  * 

In  1G75  Conde  resumed  bis  command  in  Flanders;  but  the 
deatb  of  Turenne,  apparently  on  the  eve  of  a  great  victory,  at 
Stollhaufc^n,  gave  the  Imperialists  fresh  courage,  and  so  dispirited 
tbo  French  on  that  more  important  frontier^  ibat  the  Prince's 
presence  there  to  replace  his  old  rival  was  judged  necessary.  He 
undertook  ibis  new  service  with  reluctance,  for  he  felt  that  his 
physical  |)owers  were  fast  sinking,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  plan 
which  had  been  formed  by  bis  predecessor.  '  Je  voudrais  bien/ 
said  he  to  one  of  his  attendants,  '  avoir  cause  seulcmont  deux 
lieures  aveo  I'ombre  de  M.  de  Turenne^  pour  prendre  la  suite  de 
fies  dcsseins/  H©  limited  bis  ambition  to  prevent  further  disaster 
— and  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres  at  last  compelled  the  ciiemj  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Hagcnau,and  repass  the  Rhine ;  and  thus  ended 
the  last  campaign  of  Conde.  His  retreat  was  heard  of  with 
Universal  regret.  *  We  shall  have  nothing  but  misfortunes/  said 
aa  old  soldier,  *  now^  that  Turenne  is  at  St,  Denis  and  Cond»  at 
Chantiily, 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  almost  entirely  at  Chantilly.  His 
friends  often  urged  him  to  undertake  a  narrative  of  his  active  years, 
but  in  vain.  He  was  very  willing,  however,  to  talk  over  past 
eceoes — and  did  so  with  a  charming  frankness  and  siinphcity. 
*  Homme  rempli  degloire  et  de  modestie/  says  La  Bruyere, — *  On 
lui  a  entendii  dire^  Je  fuffais,  avec  la  mSme  grace  qu'il  disait, 
Nou.s'  les  baittmes;^ 

*  Simple  lui-m^me,  il  u^aimftit  point  le  faste  dans  les  autree.  Un 
jour  one  le  One  tie  Caridale,  t?taiit  chea  lui,  affectait  lic  ne  jamais  psrler 
du  Due  d'Epcrxiou  son  pere  pans  ajoMtcrlc  mot  dts  Tiwnucur^  k  prince 
impQiieuttS  »e  mit  a.  cricT,  "  Mon^ienr  mon  t'cuyer,  dites  a  tnousieur 
TOon  cucher  dc  metUe  meBBicurB  meschevaux  h  mon  carrosse  !*'  * — p.  431. 

He  delighted  to  assemble  round  him,  in  bis  retreat,  the  men  of 
letters  who  were  now  giving  splendour  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV'.; 
and  we  have  numerous  testimonies  to  the  extent  of  knowledge 
ami  the  elegant  taste  which  be  brought  to  his  inlerc*nirse  with 
Moliere,  Racine,  and  the  rest  of  that  brotherhood.  Lord  Mahon, 
however^  sees  more  cruelty  than  wit  in  his  compliment  to  a  ])oet- 
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Mter  who  had  brought  him  an  epitaph  on  the  great  comedian .«-» 
^  I  wish  to  God,*  said  Conde,  *  it  had  been  Moliere  that  brought 
ttie  yours.'  His  great  out-of-doors  amusement  was  garden- 
ing:— 

*  Long-temps  apr^s  lui  on  dt^couvrait  encore  dans  lea  ornemens  de 
Chantiliy  les  traces  du  h^ros  qui  les  dirigeait.  "  Son  guut  naturel,"  dit 
son  arri^re  petit-fils,  *'  pour  le  jardinage  se  trouvait  un  peu  plus  k  Taise 
que  quaud  11  cultivait  dee  pots  d'oeillets  dans  sa  prison  de  Vincennes !'' 
La  beaute  et  la  symetrie  du  grand  et  du  petit  chateau ;  les  bocages,  les 
berceaux,  les  allees,  les  jardins,  ces  eaux  si  claires,  Bi  limpides,  si 
abondantes;  ce  canal  que  Cond^  sc  plaisait  k  creuscr;  ce  noinbre  pro- 
digieux  de  jets-d'cau  qui  se  faisaieut  entendre  nuit  et  jour,  et  qui  entre- 
tenaient  la  fraicheur  de  Pair ;  cette  for^t  immense,  si  bien  perc<!e,  si 
bien  alignee — tel  est  le  portrait  qu'on  nous  fait  de  Chantiliy  avant  la 
Revolution.  Depuis,  la  plupart  de  ces  merveilles  de  I'Art  ont  disparu. 
Mais  la  Nature  ne  c&de  pas  aussi  facilcmcnt  k  la  violence  de  I'homme, 
ct  sait  plus  promptement  reparer  ses  ravages ;  de  nos  jours  (en  Sep- 
tembre  1841)  j'ai  encore  pu  admirer  cette  foret  vaste  et  sauvage;  ces 
eaux  limpides  et  jaillissantes ;  ces  verts  peupliers  d'Arbele  qui  ont  pris 
racine  dans  les  debris  du  Grand  Ch&tcau,  et  qui  maintenant  les  entourent 
de  leur  ombrage ;  ces  sentiers  de  pelouse,  et  ces  haies  d'aubepine ;  ce 
Petit  Ch&teau,  encore  debout,  et  encore  pleiu  des  souvenirs  de  Conde ; 
ces  jardins  restaur^s  avec  soin,  et  oil  les  plus  beaux  orangere,  les  fleurs 
les  plus  brillautes,  repandcntde  nouveau  leurs  parfums.' — p.  432. 

Conde*s  descendant,  in  the '  Essai  Histarique,*  states  that  from 
early  youth  to  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  lived  in  oblivion  of  all 
the  duties  of  religion.  He  never  was  seen  in  a  church — his 
conversation  was  often  grossly  blasphemous — and  when  in  Hol- 
land he  made  great  efforts  to  attach  Spinosa  to  his  personal 
service.  In  1679>  however,  a  strong  impression  was  made  on  him 
by  the  pious  death  and  warnings  of  his  sister,  who  had  atoned  for 
the  sins  of  her  youth  by  an  old  age  of  penitence ;  and  shordy  after- 
wards, upon  a  similar  parting  with  another  female  friend  of  his 
early  days,  he  sent  for  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Nicole.  Their 
dealings  with  him  appear  to  have  produced  effects  satisfactory  to 
their  own  minds ;  and  the  news  of  Conde*s  conversion  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  among  the  infidels  of  the  court.  Voltaire,  in  the 
'Steele,^  and  elsewhere,  betrays  his  soreness  on  this  subject 
'  L*esprit  du  Prince,'  says  he, '  s*affaiblisait  avec  son  corps,  et  il  nc 
resta  rien  du  grand  Conde  les  deux  dernieres  annees  do  sa  vie/ 
But  he  produces  not  a  shadow  of  proof  for  this  assertion ;  and 
the  minute  account  we  have  of  the  closing  scene  from  Gourville, 
who  drew  up  the  Prince's  testament  the  day  before  he  died,  and 
was  by  his  bedside  to  the  last  moment,  in  Lord  Mahon's  opinion 
completely  refutes  it. 

The  Prince,  so  harsh  a  husband,  was,  it  appears,  remarkably 
affectionate  and  attentive  on  all  occasions  to  the  wives  of  his  son 
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D'Engbien  and  bis  grandson  the  voung  Duke  de  Bourbon.*  The 
, latter  was  seized  with  siiiidlpox  Miieii  wuh  ibc  court  at  Fontain* 
bleau  in  DeceinbLT  IGbG,      The  mcinient  he  heard  of  her  illness 
the  old  man.  in  spile  of  his  infirmities,  travelled  rnpiLlly  to  Fun- 
tain  bleau  :   but  ihe  fali^rue  of  the  winter  journey  provcil   fatal. 
Bein^  urged  to  retire  to  Paris,  be  said,  *  Je  sens  que  je  dois  faire 
un  plus  hmgue  journee/  and  immedjately  summoned  bis  confessor. 
Huvin*  teodeily   bid  adieu  to  his  famdy  and  the  nnoierous 
ofiicers    who    knelt  uith  them    in    his  chamber,  be  expired    at 
seven  m  the  evening  of  the  llth  of  December-     The  English 
Ambassador,  I^yrd  Arran,   thus  u rites  on  the  Hlb^and  one  dr- 
cumstance  that  be  nientions  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  death- 
bed loyalty  of  TalleYrand  ;^'  **  Lc  roi  avait  cnvoye  demander 
comment  le  prince  se  porLait  depuis  son  dernier  acces.     Lorstjuc 
^  le  gent  d  horn  me  charge  de  ce  message  cntra  dans  sa  cbambrc,  lc 
prince  avait  deja  perdu  la  parole ;  cependant  il  prit  la  main  du 
♦gcntilhmnme,  et  la  posa  snr  son  copur,  voulant  faire  entendre  qu'ii 
I  remerciait  le  roi  de  ccttc  preuve  dlnteret*     Jamais  perscinne  ne 
mourut  avecmoins  de  faiblesse  ;  il  resta  dans  son  bon  sens  jusqu'a 
son  dernier  soupir/*' 

The  funeral  oration  t)f  Cinule  is  the  rhff-tfa'urre  of  Ht/ssuet* 
Me  wns  buricil  at  Vallery.  by  Ijis  faiher  and  grandfather,  but  the 
heart  was  deposited  in  tlie  Jesuits*  Cburch  of  the  Rue  St* 
Antoinc.  The  great-grandson  states  that,  un  conveying  t<»  the 
same  place  the  heart  of  a  kinsman,  he  had  occasion  to  see  the 
cases  which  preserved  there  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  ancestors, 
and  that  he  nnd  all  willi  him  observed  thnt  that  of  the  great  Com^e 
was  double  the  size  of  any  of  the  rest. 

This  large  bejirt  dictated  one  article  of  the  teslnment  which  il  is 
pleasing  \u  recollect.  Conde  bequeathed  50,CC0  crowns  to  be 
distribuled  among  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  the  French  districts 
that  bad  suffered  most  etamage  during  his  rebellious  campaigns. 
But  be  died  without  exhibiting  l!ie  least  sign  of  repenting  or  re- 
lenting as  to  his  unhapjjv  wife.  On  the  contrarv,  there  was 
found  among  bis  pajicrs  a  scaled  letter  to  the  king,  in  which,  re- 
commending bis  children  to  bis  iMajesly's  protection,  be  besought 
bim  never  to  recall  t!ie  ieitrr"  du  cachrt  by  which  the  princess  was 
confined  to  Chateauroux.  The  mere  fact  of  this  cruel  legacy 
seems  to  us  sufllcienl  evidence  that  Conde  did  not  believe  Iter  to 
be  insane;  but  Madlle.  de  Montpensier.  in  relating  the  circum- 
stance, has  language  equally  irreconcdable  wiih  that  theory ; — 
'  J  aurais  voulu  qu  il  nVut  pas  prie  le  roi  que  madame  sa  femmc 
demcurat  toujours  a  Cbatcauroux.     JVu  suis  tres-f4cbee.'     Her 
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•on,  boweyer,  took  no  step  in  her  favour.  We  have  no  account 
whatever  of  her  end,  except  that  she  died  in  April,  1694.  Her 
remains  were  torn  from  the  grave  by  the  mob  of  Chateauroux 
during  the  insanity  of  1793,  and  Lord  Mahon's  researches  as  to 
her  epitaph  only  ascertained  that  the  marble  on  which  it  was  in- 
icribed  had  been  sold  to  a  builder. 

When  we  reviewed  the  later  volumes  of  our  author's  *  History 
of  England,*  we  took  the  liberty  of  finding  fault  with  him  for 
giving  his  admirable  characters  of  various  eminent  persons  before 
the  course  of  his  narrative  had  embraced  their  actions.  On  the 
present  occasion  his  Lordship  begins  and  closes  without  any  at- 
tempt whatever  to  sum  up  the  qualities  either  of  Conde  or  of 
Clemence.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  but  not  quite  so  vain  as  to  try 
what  he  has  chosen  to  avoid ;  and  if  formal  characters  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  any  biographical  work,  it  is  certainly  in  one 
where  the  facts  have  been  compiled  and  collected  with  the  care 
and  fairness,  and  commented  on,  as  they  occur,  with  the  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  of  Lord  Mahon. 


Art.  V. — The  Bible  in  Spain.     By  George  Borrow.     London. 
1842.     2  vols.  12mo. 

TUl  R.  Sorrow's  book  on  the  '  Gipsies  of  Spain,'  published  a 
•^'''  couple  of  years  ago,  was  so  much  and  so  well  reviewed 
(though  not,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  in  our  own  Journal),  that 
we  cannot  suppose  his  name  is  new  to  any  of  our  readers.  Its 
literary  merits  were  considerable — but  balanced  by  equal  demerits. 
Nothing  more  >'ivid  and  picturesque  than  many  of  its  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  sketches  of  adventure :  nothing  more  weak  and 
confused  than  every  attempt  either  at  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or 
even  a  consecutive  narrative  of  events  that  it  included.  It  was 
evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  uncommon  and  highly  interesting 
character  and  endowments ;  but  as  clearly  he  was  quite  raw  as 
an  original  author.  The  glimpses  of  a  most  curious  and  novel 
subject  that  he  opened  were,  however,  so  very  striking,  that,  on 
the  whole,  that  book  deserved  well  to  make  a  powerful  impres- 
sion, and  could  not  but  excite  great  hopes  that  his  more  prac- 
tised pen  would  hereafter  produce  many  things  of  higher  conse- 
quence. The  present  volumes  will,  we  apprehend,  go  far  to 
justify  such  anticipations.  In  point  of  composition,  generally, 
Mr.  Borrow  has  made  a  signal  advance  ;  but  the  grand  point  is, 
that  he  seems  to  have  considered  and  studied  himself  in  the 
interval ;  wisely  resolved  on  steadily  avoiding  in  future  the  species 
of  efforts  in  which  lie  had  been  felt  to  fail ;  and  on  sedulously 
cultivating   and  improving   the  peculiar  talents  which  were  as 
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Universally  acknowledged  to  be  brilliantly  disjilayed  in  numerous 
detached  passag-es  of  his  *  Gipsies.' 

Hi«  personal  liistory  appears  to  have  been  a  most  strange  one 
• — fuller  of  adventure  than  anything"  we  are  at  all  familiar  with 
even  in  modern  romance.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  been  witliheld^ 
by  whatever  and  however  commendable  feelinrt-s,  frum  giving  a 
distinct  account  of  it^  at  ]east  in  its  leading  features  ;  but  we 
have  only  hint«  and  allusions,  widely  scattered  and  ofien  obscure. 
He  must  pardon  us,  therefore,  if  in  stating  our  notion  of  what 
his  life  has  been,  wo  should  fall  into  some  little  niislakes. 

We  infer,  then,  from  various  ttbUer  dtchi  of  our  author,  that 
be  is  a  native  of  Norfolk — in  which  cijunty,  in  very  early  day8« 
bis  curiosity  and  sympathy  were  powerfully  excited  by  the  Gipsy 
Tace;  insomuch  thai  be  attached  himself  to  the  society  of  some 
members  of  the  fraternity*  antl  so  won  on  their  confidence  that 
they  initiated  btm  in  their  dialect,  of  which,  by  degrees,  be 
became  tjuite  master,  and  also  communicated  to  hhn  much  of 
their  secret  practical  lore,  especially  as  regards  the  training  and 
management  of  horses.  From  Norfolk  the  young  gentleman 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
in  its  university.  He,  we  gather,  whde  thus  resident  in  Scot- 
landt  not  only  studied  Latin  and    Greek  and    Hebrew  with  dili* 

I  gence,  but  made  frerjuent  excursions  into  ilie  Highlands^  and, 
being  enthusiastically  delighted  with  ibe  region  and  the  legends 
of  itfi  people,  added  one  more  to  the  very  short  list  of  Saxons  that 
have  ever  acquired  any  tolerable  skill  in  its  ancient  language. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Borrow  also  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  that  profession,  we  do  not  venture 

'  to  guess — ^but  that  he  had  attended  some  of  the  meibcal  and  sur- 
gical classes  in  the  university  cannot  be  doubted. 

Of  the  course  of  his  life  after  the  period  of  adolescence  we 
know  scarcely  anything,  except  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
one  fact  that  be  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Briiish  and  Foreign  Bdjle  Society,  and  from  the  numerous  locab- 

►  lies  which  he  alludes  to  as   having  been  visited    by  him   in  that 

[occupation,  and  the  most  of  thenij  be  it  observed,  so  visited  that 
he  acquired  the  free  use,  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  of  their  various 
dialects.  Mr.  Borrow,  incidentally  and  unaffectedly  (as  we  con- 
ceive), represents  himself  as  able  to  serve  the  S(K:iety  by  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures,  and  expounding  them  in  conversation  (he 

►nowbere  bints  at  preaching),  in  the  Persian,  tbe  Arabic,  the  Ger- 
lan,  the  Dutch,  the  Russian,  the  Polish;  in  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese;  and  in  the  varieties  of  the  Gipsy  dialect 
actually  in  use  over  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  Of  his  com- 
plete   skill    in    the   Scandinavian   languages   we  cannot  douht, 

^because  he  published  some   ten  years   ago   a  copious   body  of 
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translationf  from  their  popular  minstrelsies,  done  in  a  style  not  at 
all  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  certain  clever  versifiers^  who 
get  a  literal  version  made  of  a  ballad  in  some  obscure  dialect 
into  plain  French,  or  English,  or  German  prose,  and  then  turn  it 
into  flowing  English  rhymes  worthy  of  the  anthology  of  the 
Annaals.  His  Norse  ditties  have  the  unforgeable  stamp  of  au- 
thenticity on  every  line.  Had  he  condescended  to  take  the  other 
coarse,  they  would  have  been  more  popular  among  fine  ladies 
and  lazy  gentlemen — but  they  would  not  have  been  true  and 
real ;  and  uncouthness,  and  harshness,  and  barbarity  of  thought 
and  phrase,  and  rhyme  too,  were  all  with  him  real  features  which 
it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  crime  to  depart  from.  We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  Borrow*8  accurate  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
Gaelic  but  of  the  Welsh  has  been  shown  in  the  composition  of 
another  series  of  metrical  translations  from  these  dialects,  which, 
however,  the  poor  reception  of  the  Norse  volume  discouraged 
him  from  printing.  Finally,  it  appears  that  his  anxiety  about 
the  Gipsies  has  induced  him  to  study  the  Sanscrit,  of  which 
great  tongue  he  considers  their  original  dialect  to  be  a  mutilated 
and  degraded  offshoot ;  but  whether  Mr.  Borrow  has  ever  been 
in  India,  or  acquired  the  use  of  any  of  its  living  languages,  does 
not  distinctly  appear.  We  rather  think,  however,  such  is  the  fact. 
Now,  be  it  observed,  Mr.  Borrow  is  at  this  time  under  forty 
years  of  age — ^a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and  vigour,  though, 
indeed,  his  wanderings  and  watchings  have  left  one  broad  mark 
behind  them.  Tall,  strong,  athletic,  with  a  clear  olive  com- 
plexion, and  eyes  full  of  the  fire  of  genius  and  enterprise,  his  hair 
is  already  white  as  Mont  Blanc. 

How  early  and  entirely  the  Reformation  was  checked  and 
extinguished  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  well  known  to  every 
English  reader.  During  many  generations  the  word  of  God  had 
been  altogether  denied  to  the  people  in  their  vernacular  speech ; 
when  the  '  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement '  given  to  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  recent  times,  seemed  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity too  favourable  to  be  neglected  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1835,  Mr.  Borrow 
was  despatched  to  Lisbon,  with  instructions  to  travel  over  what- 
ever parts  of  the  Peninsula  he  should  find  most  accessible.  He 
carried  with  him  large  quantities  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in 
Portuguese ;  authority  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a  Spanish 
Bible  at  Madrid,  provided  the  government  there  would  sanction 
such  a  proceeding ;  and  so  soon  as  this  edition  should  be  com- 
pleted, he  was  to  undertake  personally  its  distribution  in  the 
provinces.  Mr.  Borrow  spent  the  best  part  of  five  years  in 
this  service ;  and  the  book  before  us  is  not  a  regular  narrative  of 
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its  progress,  but  a  set  of  frnnfmcntary  &kelcheS|  intended  to  convey 
a  general  notion  of  lUe  sort  nf  persons  and  adventures  encoun- 
tered hy  bim,  while  endeavouring  to  circulate  the  Bible  in  the 
Peninsula.,  whitrh  bad  rested  on  bis  own  memory  as  most  peculiar 
and  characteristic. 

We  are  afraid  that,  if  Mr,  Borrow  had  given  us  a  plain  prosaic 
history,  and  summed  up  its  resulis  in  a  statistical  form,  we  should 
have  lound  but  little  reason  for  congratulating  the  Bible  Society 
on  ihe  success  of  their  missionary's  endeavours.  Here  and  there 
we  do  find  a  ijlimpse  of  something  like  hope,  A  few%  a  very 
few  persons,  both  in  Spain  aiid  in  Portugal,  appear  to  have  had 
iheir  curiosity  warmly  excited^  and  to  have  received  c<*pie3  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  languages  with  not  only  pleasure  and 
gratitude,  but  in  such  a  way  as  might  fairly  indicate  a  resolulitm 
to  study  them  with  a  view  to  the  serious  comparison  of  the  popular 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  popish  system  with  the  word  uf 
inspiratiijn.  But,  in  generah  the  persons  willing  to  purchase, 
or  even  to  accept  of  Bibles,  seem  to  have  been  liberah  in  religion 
as  w  ell  as  in  politics ;  who  desired  to  have  the  books  offered  by 
Mr,  Borrow  from  feelings  akin  lo  those  whieii  must  have  been 
upperniusl  with  IS'apoleon,  when,  in  drawing  out  a  ratidogue  of 
books  for  bis  cabin-library  on  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  lie  gave  one 
section  to  Mythology  *  an<l  included  therein  the  Old  Teilament. 
All  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  Mr.  Borrow  often  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  rural  curates  only  leaves  us  with  the 
melancholy  convicli(m  that  Blanco  White  diil  not  exaggerate  in 
his  *  Doblado's  Letters*  the  vast  spread  of  inftdehty  among  the 
Spanish  priesthood.  But  certainly  Mr.  Borrow  gives  some  anec- 
dotes aljoul  the  religion  of  ihc  ^Spanish  clergy  for  which  even 
'  Doblado'  had  not  prepared  us»  If  we  are  to  rely  on  these 
pages — and  assuredly,  though  we  occasionally  demur  to  their 
authority,  we  never  question  the  entire  veraciousness  of  their 
auUior— there  arc  at  tliis  moment  priests,  and  even  bishops,  in 
Spain,  who  adhere  in  secret  to  Judaism — nay,  to  Mahometanism  ! 

But  it  is  not  our  wish  to  go  into  any  examiufition  or  discussion 
cither  of  the  prudence  of  the  Bible  Society  on  this  occasitm,  or  of 
the  actual  slate  of  the  Spanish  Church.  Our  btisiness  is  literary. 
We  conceive  that  Mr.  Borrow  has  in  these  pages  ctmie  out  as  an 
English  aulhor  of  high  mark,  C*msi<lering  the  bouk  merely  as 
one  *jf  adventures^  it  seems  to  us  about  the  most  esU^atU'tJinary 
one  that  has  appeared  in  our  own,  or  indeed  in  any  other  lan- 
guafije,  for  a  very  long  lime  past.  Indeed  we  are  more  frequently 
reinimledof  Gil  Bias,  in  the  narratives  of  this  pious  single-hearted 
man,  than  in  the  perusal  of  almost  any  modern  nt)velisl*s  pages. 

We  intend  to  quote  largely  ;  but  we  hope  to  qut>lr  enough  to 
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give  our  readers  an  adequate  notion  of  Mr.  Borrow's  style  and 
method  of  observing,  and  thinking,  and  writing,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  interest  of  his  book  as  a  whole.  In  this  view,  we 
shall  take  one,  and  that  the  first  of  his  peninsular  expeditions — 
which  began  at  Lisbon,  and,  carrying  him  through  Badajos  atid 
Talavera  to  Madrid,  ended  at  Seville;  thus  leaving  untouched 
the  greater  part  of  his  first  volume  and  the  whole  of  the  second. 
We  begin  with  a  sketch  near  Mafra.  He  is  conversing  with  his 
guide  about  the  beautiful  environs. 

*  I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  his  parents  were  acquainted  with 
the  Scripture  and  ever  read  it ;  he  did  not,  however,  seem  to  under- 
stand me.  I  must  here  observe  that  the  boy  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  in  many  respects  very  intelligent,  and  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language;  nevertheless  he  knew  not  the  Scripture  even  by 
name,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  subsequently  observed,  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  his  countrymen  are  on  that  important  point  no  wiser 
than  himself.  At  the  doors  of  village  inns,  at  the  hearths  of  the  rustics, 
in  the  fields  where  they  labour,  at  the  stone  fountains  by  the  wayside 
where  they  water  their  cattle,  I  have  questioned  the  lower  class  of  the 
children  of  Portugal  about  the  Scripture,  the  Bible,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  in  no  one  instance  have  they  known  what  I  was  alluding 
to,  or  could  return  me  a  rational  answer,  though  on  all  other  matters 
their  replies  were  sensible  enough ;  indeed,  nothing  surprised  me  more 
than  the  free  and  unembarrassed  manner  in  which  the  Portuguese  pea- 
santry sustain  a  conversation,  and  the  purity  of  the  language  in  which 
they  express  their  thoughts,  and  yet  few  of  them  can  read  or  write  j 
whereas  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  education  is  in  general  much 
superior,  are  in  their  conversation  coarse  and  dull  almost  to  brutality, 
and  absurdly  ungrammatical  in  their  language,  though  the  English 
tongue  is  upon  the  whole  more  simple  in  its  structure  than  the  Portu- 
guese.*— pp.  19,  20. 

The  following  passage  is  from  Mr.  Borrow's  account  of  his 
journey  through  Portugal  to  the  Spanish  frontier. 

•  Monte  Moro  is  the  head  of  a  range  of  hills  which  cross  this  part  of 
the  Alemtejo,  and  from  hence  they  fork  east  and  south-east,  towards  the 
former  of  which  directions  lies  the  direct  road  to  Elvas,  fiadajoz,  and 
Madrid ;  and  towards  the  latter  that  to  Evora.  A  beautiful  mountain, 
covered  to  the  top  with  cork-trees,  is  the  third  of  the  chain,  which  skirts 
the  way  in  the  direction  of  Elvas.  It  is  called  Monte  Alroo;  a  brook 
brawls  at  its  base,  and  as  I  passed  it  the  sun  was  shining  gloriously  on 
the  green  herbage  on  which  flocks  of  goats  were  feeding,  with  their  bells 
ringing  merrily,  so  that  the  tout  ensemble  resembled  a  fairy  scene;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  complete  the  picture,  1  here  met  a  man, 
a  goatherd,  beneath  an  azinheira,  whose  appearance  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  Brute  Carle,  mentioned  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  Swayne 
Vonved  :— 

« *«  A  wild 
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*  "A  wild  twine  on  Iub  shoulders  he  kept. 
And  upon  his  boBom  a  black  hear  siept; 
And  about  his  tingers,  wilh  hair  o'erhung, 
Tltc  sqyirrel  sported  and  weasel  chtng.*' 

*  Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  goatherd  was  a  henst,  which  he  told 
was  a  lontra,  or  otter,  which  he  had  lately  caught  in  the  neiglibouring 
brook ;  it  had  a  string  round  its  neck,  which  was  attached  lo  his  arm. 
At  his  left  side  was  a  bag,  from  the  top  of  which  peered  the  henda  of 
two  or  three  singxdar-looking  animals,  and  at  his  right  was  squatted  the 
sullen  cub  of  a  wolf,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  tame;  his  whole 
appearance  was  to  the  last  degree  savage  and  wild.  After  a  little  con- 
versation  such  aa  those  who  meet  on  the  road  frequently  hold,  I  a^ked 
him  if  he  could  read,  hut  he  mtvde  me  no  answer.  I  then  ioquired  if 
he  knew  anythiug  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ ;  he  looked  me  fixedly  in  the 
face  for  a  inomeiu,  and  then  turned  iiis  countenance  towards  the  sun, 
which  was  beginning  tij  sink  in  the  west,  nodded  to  it,  and  then  again 
looked  fixedly  u]>on  me.  I  believe  that  I  understood  the  mute  reply, 
wiiich  probably  was,  that  it  was  God  who  made  that  glorious  hght 
which  illumes  and  gladdens  all  creation;  and,  gratified  with  that  belief, 
I  left  liim  and  hastened  after  my  compimions,  who  were  by  this  time  a 
considerable  way  in  advance. 

*  I  have  always  luund  in  the  disposition  of  the  children  of  the  fields  a 
more  determined  tendency  to  religion  and  piety  than  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  reason  is  ohvioua, — they  are  less 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  man's  hands  than  with  those  of  God ; 
their  occupations,  loo,  which  art  simple,  and  requiring  less  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  than  those  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  other  portion  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  are  less  favourable  to  the  engendering  of  self- 
conceit  and  sufliciency,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  that  lowliness  of 
spirit  which  constitutes  the  best  foundation  of  piety.  Tbe  sncerers  and 
scoffera  at  religion  do  not  spring  from  amongst  the  simple  children  of 
nature,  hut  are  the  excrescences  of  over-wrought  refinement;  and  though 
their  baneful  influence  has  iiuleed  penetrated  to  the  country'  and  cor- 
rupted man  there,  the  source  aud  fountain-head  was  amongst  crowded 
houses,  where  nature  is  scarcely  known*  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
look  fur  perfection  amongst  the  rural  population  of  any  country;  perfec- 
tion is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  children  of  the  fall,  wherever  their 
abodes  may  happen  to  be  ;  but,  until  the  heart  discredits  the  existence 
of  a  God,  there  is  still  hope  for  the  soul  of  the  posiessor,  however  stained 
with  crime  he  may  be,  for  even  Simon  the  magician  was  converted  ;  but 
when  the  heart  is  once  steeled  with  infidehty,  infidelity  confirmed  by 
carnal  wisdom,  an  exuberance  of  the  grace  of  God  is  required  to  melt  it 
which  is  seldom  manifested.  We  read  in  the  blessed  book  that  the 
Pharisee  and  the  wizard  became  receptacles  of  grace,  but  where  is  there 
mention  made  of  the  conversion  of  the  sneering  Sadducee?' — pp.  40^43. 

Our  next  extract  gives  a  night- scene  at  Evora,  where  our 
missionary  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  midst  of  a  motley 
company  of  smugglers  of  the  border — a  wild  scene^  wild  people^ 
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and  strange  and  afTecting  glimpses  of  wild  superstitions  harboured 
in  rude  but  kind  hearts. 

*  The  night  was  very  stormy,  and  at  about  nine  we  heard  a  galloping 
towards  the  door,  and  then  a  loud  knocking:  it  was  opened,  and  in 
rushed  a  wild-looking  man,  mounted  on  a  donkey :  he  wore  a  ragged 
jacket  of  sheep-skin,  called  in  Spanish  zamarra,  with  breeches  of  the 
same  as  far  down  as  his  knees ;  his  legs  were  bare.  Around  his  som- 
brero, or  shadowy  hat,  was  tied  a  large  quantity  of  the  herb  which  in 
English  is  called  rosemary,  in  Spanish  romero,  and  in  the  rustic  lan- 
guage of  Portugal  alecrim;  which  last  is  a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin 
Xelleffren),  signifying  the  elfin-plant,  and  was  probably  carried  into  the 
south  by  the  v  andals.  The  man  seemed  frantic  with  terror,  and  said 
that  the  witches  had  been  pursuing  him  and  hovering  over  his  head  for 
the  last  two  leagues.  He  came  from  the  Spanish  frontier  with  meal 
and  other  articles ;  he  said  that  his  wife  was  following  him  and  would 
soon  arrive,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  her  appearance, 
dripping  with  rain,  and  also  mounted  on  a  donkey. 

*  J  asked  my  friends  the  contrabandistas  why  he  wore  the  rosemary 
in  his  hat ;  whereupon  they  told  me  that  it  was  good  against  witches 
and  the  mischances  on  the  road.  I  had  no  time  to  argue  against  this 
superstition,  for,  as  the  chaise  was  to  be  ready  at  five  the  next  morning, 
I  wished  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  time  which  I  could  devote  to 
sleep. 

'  I  rose  at  four,  and,  after  having  taken  some  refreshment,  I  descended 
and  found  the  strange  man  and  his  wife  sleeping  in  the  chimney-corner 
by  the  fire,  which  was  still  burning ;  they  soon  awoke  and  began  pre- 
paring their  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  salt  sardinhas,  broiled  upon 
the  embers.  In  the  mean  time  the  woman  sang  snatches  of  the  beauti- 
ful hymn,  very  common  in  Spain,  which  commences  thus : — 

*^  Once  of  old  upon  a  mountain,  shepherds  overcome  with  sleep, 
Near  to  Bethlem's  holy  tower,  kept  at  dead  of  night  their  sheep ; 
Round  about  the  trunk  they  nodded  of  a  huge  ignited  oak. 
Whence  the  crackling  flame  ascending,  bright  and  clear,  the  darkness 
broke." 

*  On  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  depart,  she  said,  "  You  shall  have 
some  of  my  husband's  rosemary,  which  will  keep  you  from  danger,  and 
prevent  any  misfortune  occurring."  I  was  foolish  enough  to  permit 
her  to  put  some  of  it  in  my  hat.* — pp.  65-68. 

Riding  among  the  mountains  near  Estremos,  Mr.  Borrow  is 
called  to  a  halt  by  his  first  peninsular  specimen  of  Druidical 
remains.     How  genuine  is  the  spirit  of  his  commentary  ! 

'  After  proceeding  about  a  league  and  a  half,  a  blast  came  booming 
from  the  north,  rolling  before  it  immense  clouds  of  dust ;  happily  it  did 
not  blow  in  our  faces,  or  it  would  have  been  diflScult  to  proceed,  so  great 
was  its  violence.  We  had  left  the  road  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  one 
of  those  short  cuts,  which,  though  passable  for  a  horse  or  a  mule,  are  far 
too  rough  to  permit  any  species  of  carriage  to  travel  along  them.    We 
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%vcre  in  the  midst  of  sands,  brushwood,  and  huge  pieces  of  rock,  whicJi 
tliickly  studiled  the  ground.  These  are  the  stones  which  form  the  sierras 
of  Spain  and  Portugal;  those  giiigular  nioEntains  wtiich  riee  in  naked 
horridiiess,  hke  the  rihs  of  some  mighty  carcase  from  which  the  flesh 
has  heen  torn.  Many  of  these  stones,  or  rocks,  grew  out  of  tlic  eartli, 
and  many  lay  on  its  surface  unattached^  perhaps  wrested  from  tlieir  bed 
by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  Whilst  toiliDg  along  these  wild  wastes,  I 
observed,  a  little  way  to  my  left,  a  pile  of  stones  of  ralher  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, aod  rode  up  to  it.  It  was  a  druidical  altar,  and  the  most  per- 
fect and  beautiful  one  of  the  kind  whicli  I  bad  ever  seen.  It  was  circu- 
lar, and  consisted  of  stones  immensely  large  and  heavy  at  the  bottom, 
ivhich  towards  the  top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  having  been  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  art  to  something  of  the  shape  of  scollop-shells.  These 
were  surmounted  by  a  very  large  flat  stone,  which  slanted  down  towards 
the  south,  where  was  a  door.  Three  or  four  individuals  might  have  taken 
shelter  within  the  interior,  in  which  was  growing  a  small  thorn-tree, 

*  I  gazed  with  fevcrence  and  awe  upon  the  pile  where  the  first  colo^ 
nists  of  Europe  otTered  their  worship  to  the  unknonn  God.  The  temples 
of  the  nughty  and  skilful  Konmn,  comt>uratively  of  modern  date,  have 
crumbled  to  dust  in  its  neighhourhood.  The  churehes  of  the  Arian 
Gothj  his  successor  in  power,  have  sunk  benearh  the  earth,  and  are  not 
to  he  found;  and  the  mosques  of  the  Moor,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goth, 

I  where  and  what  are  they?     Upon  the  rock,  masses  of  hoary  and  vanlsh- 

!  iug  niiu.  Not  so  the  Druid*s  stone;  there  it  stands  on  the  hill  of  winds, 
Rs  strong  and  as  freshly  new  as  the  dny,  perhaps  thirty  centurii^s  hack, 
"When  it  was  first  raised  by  means  which  are  a  mystery.     Earthquakes 

^  have  heaved  it,  but  iU  cope-stone  has  not  fallen ;  rain  floods  have  deluged 
it,  hut  fiuk'd  to  sweep  it  from  its  station  ;  the  liurning  sun  has  flashed 
upon  il,  hut  neither  split  nor  crumbled  it ;  and  Time,  stern  old  Time,  has 
rubbed  it  with  his  iron  tooth,  tiud  with  what  etfect  let  those  who  view  it 
declare.  There  it  stands ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  study  the  literature,  the 
learning,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cymbrian,  may  gaze  on 
its  broad  covering,  and  glean  from  that  blank  stone  the  whole  known 

[  amount.  The  Roman  has  left  behind  him  hi.^  deathless  writings,  his 
history,  and  bis  songs;  the  Goth  his  liturgy,  his  traditions,  and  the 
gerras  of  noble  institutions ;  the  Moor  his  chivalry,  his  discoveries  in 
medicine,  and  the  foutidationa  of  modern  commerce;  and  where  is  the 
memorial  of  the  Uruidic  races?  Yonder:  that  pile  of  eternal  atone  I* — 
p.  118-121. 

On  reaching'  Elvas  Mr.  Borrow  was  curious  to  exanniiic  the 

fortifications;     but  ibc   officer    in    commancl   denied    admission. 

Our  author's  confimentary  is  too  hold  tt*  be  omit  ted  ^for  boldness 
1  of  thought  and  language  is  the  broadest  stamp  of  the  man.  We 
I  tlemur  to  his  character  of  the  wines  of  Portugal ;  but  perhaps  he 

is  no  wine-bibber  at  all.      What  he  says  of  our  own  popularity  in 

Portu^l  is,  we  believe,  too  true ;  and  perhaps  in  what  he  says  of 
'  the  feeling  towards  us  in  France  he  is  not  so  far  wron|j  neither. 

He  is  not  speaking  of  Paris  nor  of  Boulogne* 

•He 
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'He  presently  appeared,  and  inquired  whether  I  was  an  Englishman; 
to  which  having  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  '*  In  that  case,  sir, 
you  cannot  enter:  indeed,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  permit  any  foreigaera 
to  visit  the  fort"  I  answered  that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  me 
whether  I  visited  it  or  not ;  and,  having  taken  a  survey  of  Badajoz  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  descended  hy  the  way  I  came. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  heneficial  results  of  protecting  a  nation  and  squan- 
dering blood  and  treasure  in  its  defence.  The  English,  who  have  never 
been  at  war  with  Portugal,  who  have  fought  for  its  independence  on 
land  and  sea,  and  always  with  success,  who  have  forced  themselves  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce  to  drink  its  coarse  and  61thy  wines,  which  no  other 
nation  cares  to  taste,  are  the  most  unpopular  people  who  visit  Portugal. 
The  French  have  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  shed  the 
blood  of  its  sons  like  w  ater ;  the  French  buy  not  its  fruits  and  loathe  its 
wines,  yet  there  is  no  bad  spirit  in  Portugal  towards  the  French,  The 
reason  of  this  is  no  mystery  :  it  is  the  nature  not  of  the  Portuguese  only, 
but  of  corrupt  and  unregenerate  man,  to  dislike  his  benefactors,  who,  by 
conferring  benefits  upon  him,  mortify  in  the  most  generous  manner  his 
miserable  vanity. 

*  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  English  are  so  popular  as  in  France ; 
but,  though  the  French  have  been  frequently  roughly  handled  by  the 
English,  and  have  seen  their  capital  occupied  by  an  English  army,  they 
have  never  been  subjected  to  the  supposed  ignominy  of  receiving  assist- 
ance from  them.' — pp.  143,  144. 

Soon  after  passing  the  Spanish  line  Mr.  Borrow  fell  into  com- 
pany with  a  party  of  his  old  friends  the  gipsies.  One  of  them, 
the  Antonio  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his  former  work,  offers  to 
be  his  guide  onward,  and  the  ancient  hankering  for  Itommani 
society  is  too  strong  for  the  temptation.  The  missionary  accepts 
the  offer ;  and  we  have  him  pursuing  his  way  for  more  than  a 
week,  mounted  on  a  spare  pony  (Egyptice  gras),  from  the  Gitano 
camp — ^lodging,  whether  in  field,  forest,  village,  town,  or  city, 
exactly  where  Antonio  would  naturally  have  lodged  had  there 
been  no  stranger  with  him.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
throughout  his  travels  Mr.  Borrow  has  usually  passed  with  gip- 
sies for  one  in  part  at  least  of  their  own  blood.  It  was  so  at  Mos- 
cow— where  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  celebrated  Singing  Com- 
pany w^  at  once  ready  to  hail  him  as  a  kinsman.  It  is  so  every- 
where in  Spain;  and  most  queer  are  some  of  the  results  to  the 
supposed  *  London  Caloro.' 

*  Towards  evening  we  drew  near  to  a  large  town  or  village.  "  That 
isMerida,"  said  Antonio,  "  formerly  a  mighty  city  of  the  Comhai.  We 
shall  stay  here  to-night,  and  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two,  for  I  have  some 
business  of  Egypt  to  transact  in  this  place.  Now,  brother,  step  aside 
with  the  horse,  and  wait  for  me  beneath  yonder  wall.  I  must  go  before 
and  see  in  what  condition  matters  stand."  I  dismounted,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stone  beneath  the  ruined  wall  to  which  Antonio  had  motioned 
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me :  the  auu  went  down,  and  the  air  was  exceedingly  keen :  1  drew 
close  around  me  an  old  tattered  gipsv  cloak  with  whicli  my  companion 
had  provided  me,  and,  hcing  somewhat  fatigued,  fcllinto  a  doze  which 
laated  for  nearly  an  hour, 

*"  Is  your  worship  the  Lunidou  Caloro?"  Mid  a  strange  voice  cloic 
hcside  me.  I  started,  and  beheld  the  face  of  a  woman  peering  under 
my  hat.  Notwithstanding  the  diiskj  I  could  see  thai  the  features  were 
hideously  ugly  and  almost  black:  they  belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  gipsy 
crone,  at  least  seventy  years  of  age,  leaning  upon  a  stalT**  "  Is  your 
worship  the  London  Caloro?'*  repeated  she.  "  I  Dm  he  whom  you 
seek,**  said  1;  **  where  ia  Antonio?'*  ^*  Cureiamh^  rurelando^  bari* 
hit  sires  e^frelos  t&rela,*^*  said  the  crone  :  **  come  with  me,  Caloro  of  mv 
garlochin,  come  with  me  to  my  little  ker  ;  he  will  he  there  auou."  I 
followed  the  crone,  who  led  the  way  into  the  town,  which  was  ruinous 
and  seemingly  half  deserted;  wc  went  up  the  street,  from  which  she 
turned  into  a  narrow  and  dark  lane,  and  presently  opened  the  gate  of  a 
large  dilapidated  house.  *'  Come  in,**  said  she.  "  And  the  gras?"  I 
demanded.  *^  Bring  the  gras  in  too,  my  chabo,  bring  the  gras  iu 
too;  tliere  is  room  for  the  gras  in  my  little  stable/'  We  entered  a 
large  court,  across  which  we  proceeded  till  we  came  to  a  wide  doorway, 
"  Go  in,  my  child  of  Egypt,'*  said  the  hag;  "go  iu :  that  is  my  little 
stable."  "The  place  is  as  dark  as  pitch,**  said  I»  "and  may  be 
a  well  for  what  I  know;  bring  a  lights  or  1  will  not  enter/*  "  Give 
mc  the  Eolabarri  (bridle),'*  said  the  hag,  *'  and  I  will  lead  your 
horse  in,  my  chabo  of  Egypt ;  yes,  and  tether  him  to  ray  bttle  man- 
ger/' She  led  the  horse  through  the  doorway,  and  I  heard  her  busy 
in  the  darkness ;  presently  the  horse  shook  himself :  **  Grasti  (ereia- 
mas,^*  said  the  hag,  who  now  made  her  appearance  with  the  bridle  in  her 
hand;  "the  horse  has  shaken  himself:  he  is  not  harmed  by  his  day's 
journey.     Now  le^  us  go  in,  my  Caloro,  into  my  little  room/* 

*  We  entered  the  house  and  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  room,  which 
would  have  been  quite  dark  but  for  a  faint  glow  which  appeared  at  the 
farther  end ;  it  proceeded  from  a  brasero,  beside  which  were  sq^mtlcd 
two  dusky  figures.  ''  These  are  Callccs,*'  said  the  hag;  **  one  is  my 
daughter,  and  the  other  is  her  cliabi ;  sit  down,  my  Ijondon  Caloro,  and 
let  us  hear  you  speak/*  I  looked  about  for  a  chair,  but  conld  sec  none : 
at  a  short  distance,  however,  1  peiceived  the  end  of  a  broken  pillar  lying 
on  the  floor;  this  I  rolled  to  the  brasero  and  sat  down  upon  it,  "  This 
is  a  Bne  hou^e,  molher  of  the  gipsies,*'  said  I ;  '*  rather  ddd  and  damp, 
though:  it  appears  large  enougli  to  be  a  barrack/^  "  Plenty  of  houses 
in  Merida,  my  Loudou  Caloro,  some  of  them  just  as  tiicy  were  left 
by  the  Corahanocs.  Ah  !  a  fine  people  arc  the  Corahaunes ;  I  often 
wish  myself  in  their  chlm  once  more/'  "  How  is  this,  mother?** 
said  I;  *' have  you  been  in  the  land  of  the  Moors?"  "Twice  have 
I  been  in  their  country,  my  Caloro — twice  have  I  been  in  the  land 
of  the  Corahai.  The  fust  time  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago  :  I  w^as  then 
wkh  the  Sese  (Spaniards),  for  my  husband  woi  a  soldier  of  the  CralHs 
(King)  of  Spain,  and  Ornn  at  that  time  belonged  to  Spain.**     *'  Yoii 


*  Doing  buiiuc?s,  cloing^  buiioefi ; — be  liaa  much  busiucds  Xq  do,* 
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were  not  then  with  the  real  Moors,*'  said  I,  "  but  only  with  the 
Spaniards  who  occupied  part  of  their  country  ?"  "I  have  been  with 
the  real  Moors,  my  London  Caloro.  About  forty  years  ago  I  was  with 
my  ro  in  Ceuta,' for  he  was  still  a  soldier  of  the  king ;  and  he  said  to  me 
one  day,  •  I  am  tired  of  this  place,  where  there  is  no  bread  and  less  water ; 
I  will  escape  and  turn  Corahano :  this  night  I  will  kill  my  sergeant,  and 
flee  to  the  camp  of  the  Moor.'  •  Do  so,'  said  I,  •  my  chabo ;  and  as  soon 
as  may  be  I  will  follow  you  and  become  a  Corahani.'  That  same  night 
he  killed  his  sergeant,  who  five  years  before  had  called  him  Calo  and 
cursed  him ;  then  running  to  the  wall  he  dropped  from  it,  and,  amidst 
many  shots,  he  escaped  to  the  land  of  the  Corahai :  as  for  myself,  I  re- 
mained in  the  presidio  of  Ceuta  as  a  euttler,  selling  wine  and  repani  to 
the  hundunares.  Two  years  passed  by,  and  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  from 
my  ro.  One  day  there  came  a  strange  man  lo  my  cachimani  (wine- 
shop) ;  he  was  dressed  like  a  Corahano,  and  yet  he  did  not  look  like 
one;  he  looked  more  like  a  callardo  (black),  and  yet  he  was  not  a  cal- 
lardo  either,  though  he  ^va8  almost  black ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  him  I 
thought  he  looked  something  like  the  Errate  (Gipsies) ;  and  he  said  to  me, 
^Zincali;  chachipiSi'  and  then  he  whispered  to  me  in  queer  language, 
which  I  could  scarcely  understand,  *  Your  ro  is  waiting ;  come  with  me, 
my  Httle  sister,  and  I  will  take  you  unto  him.'  ^  Where  is  he  ?'  said  I ;  and 
he  pointed  to  the  west,  to  the  land  of  the  Corahai,  and  said,  *  He  is  yon-> 
der  away ;  come  vrith  me,  little  sister,  the  ro  is  waiting.'  For  a  moment 
I  waa  afraid,  but  I  bethought  me  of  my  husband,  and  I  wished  to  be 
amongst  the  Corahai.  The  sentinel  challenged  us  at  the  gate,  but  I 
gave  him  repani,  and  he  let  us  pass.  About  a  league  from  the  town, 
beneath  a  cerro  (hill),  we  found  four  men  and  women,  all  very  black  like 
the  strange  man,  and  they  all  saluted  me  and  called  me  little  sister, 
and  they  gave  me  other  clothes,  and  I  looked  like  a  Corahani,  and 
away  we  marched  for  many  days  amidst  deserts  and  small  villages,  and 
more  than  once  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  amongst  the  Errate,  for  their 
ways  were  the  same :  the  men  would  hokkawar  (cheat)  with  mules  and 
asses,  and  the  women  told  baji ;  and  after  many  days  we  came  before  a 
large  town,  and  the  black  man  said,  *  Go  in  there,  little  sister,  and  there 
you  will  find  your  ro ;'  and  I  went  to  the  gate,  and  an  armed  Corahano 
stood  within  the  gate,  and  I  looked  in  his  face,  and  lo !  it  was  my  ro. 

*  '•  Well,  brother,  to  be  short,  my  ro  was  killed  in  the  wars,  before 
a  town  to  which  the  king  of  the  Corahai  laid  siege,  and  I  became  a 
piuli  (widow),  and  I  returned  to  the  village  of  the  renegades,  as  it  waa 
called,  and  supported  myself  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  one  day,  as  I  was 
sitting  weeping,  the  black  man,  whom  I  had  never  seen  since  the  day  he 
brought  me  to  my  ro,  again  stood  before  me,  and  said,  •  Come  with  mc, 
little  sister,  come  with  me ;  the  ro  is  at  hand :'  and  I  went  with  hkn,  and 
beyond  the  gate  in  the  desert  was  the  same  party  of  black  men  and 
women  which  I  had  seen  before.  'Where  is  my  ro?'  said  I.  'Here 
he  is,  little  sister,'  said  the  black  man,  'here  he  is ;  from  this  day  I  am 
the  ro,  and  you  the  romi ;  come,  let  us  go,  for  there  is  business  to  be 
done.'  And  I  went  with  him,  and  he  was  my  ro;  and  we  lived 
amongst  the  deserts,  and  hokkawar*d  and  choried  and  told  baji ;  and  I 
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said  to  myself^  '  This  ia  good  :  sure  I  am  amongst  the  Errate,  in  a  better 
chlm  than  my  own.'  And  I  had  three  chai  by  the  black  man ;  two  of 
them  died,  bat  the  yoangest,  who  ia  the  Calli  who  sits  by  the  brasero, 
was  spared  :  it  came  to  pass  that  once  in  the  winter-time  our  company 
attempted  to  pass  a  wide  and  deep  river,  and  the  boat  overset,  and  all 
our  people  were  drowned,  all  but  myself  and  my  chabi,  whom  I  bore 
in  my  bosom.  I  had  now  no  friends  amongst  the  Corahai,  and  I  wan- 
dered about  the  despoblados,  howling  and  lamenting  till  I  became  half 
lili  (mad),  and  in  this  manner  I  found  my  way  to  the  coast,  where  I 
made  friends  with  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  returned  to  this  land  of 
Spain.  And  now  I  am  here,  I  often  wish  myself  back  again  amongst 
the  Corahai."  '—p.  165. 

Our  '  London  Caloro  *  is  now,  we  understand,  a  married  man ; 
but  in  1S33  Le  was  open  to  a  tender  proposition.    . 

*  In  the  afternoon  I  was  seated  yfriih  the  gipsy  mother  in  the  hall ; 
the  two  Callees  were  absent  telling  fortunes.  "  Are  you  married,  my 
London  Caloro  ?"  said  the  old  woman  to  me.     "  Are  you  a  ro  ?" 

*  Myself. — Wherefore  do  you  ask,  O  Dai  de  los  Cales  ? 

^  Gipsy  Mother. — It  is  high  time  that  the  lacha  of  the  chabi  w^ere 
taken  from  her,  and  that  she  had  a  ro.  You  can  do  no  better  tlian  take 
her  for  romi,  my  London  Caloro. 

'  Myself. — I  am  a  stranger  in  this  land,  O  mother  of  the  gipsies, 
and  scarcely  know  how  to  provide  for  myself,  much  less  for  a  romi. 

*  Gipsy  Mother. — She  wants  no  one  to  provide  for  her,  my  London 
Caloro ;  she  can  at  any  time  provide  for  herself  and  her  ro.  She  can 
hokkawar,  tell  baji,  and  there  are  few  to  equal  her  at  stealing  a  pastesas. 
Were  she  once  at  Madrilati,  she  would  make  much  treasure ;  in  this 
foros  she  is  nahi  (lost),  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  ;  but  in 
the  foros  baro  it  would  be  another  matter ;  she  would  go  dressed  in 
lachipi  and  sonacai  (silk  and  gold),  whilst  you  would  ride  about  on  your 
black-tailed  gra ;  and  when  you  had  got  much  treasure,  you  might  re- 
turn hither  and  live  like  a  Crallis,  and  all  the  Errate  of  "the  Chim  del 
Manro  should  bow  down  their  heads  to  you.  What  say  you,  mv  London 
Caloro? 

*  Myself. — ^Your  plan  is  a  plausible  one,  mother ;  but  I  am,  as  you 
are  aware,  of  another  chim,  and  have  no  inclination  to  pass  my  life  iu 
this  country. 

*  Gipsy  Mother. — Then  return  to  your  own  country,  my  Caloro ;  the 
chabi  can  cross  the  pani.  Would  she  not  do  business  in  Loudon  witli 
the  rest  of  the  CalortJ  ?     Or  why  not  go  to  the  laud  of  the  Corahai  ? 

*  Myself. — And  what  should  we  do  in  the  land  of  the  Corahai  ?  It 
is  a  poor  and  wild  countrj-,  I  believe. 

*  Gipsy  Mother. — Aromali!  I  almost  think  that  I  am  speaking- to 
a  lilipcndi  (simpleton).  Are  there  not  horses  to  chore  ?  Yes,  I  trow, 
better  ones  than  in  this  land,  and  asses  and  mules.  In  the  land  of 
the  Corahai  you  must  hokkawar  and  chore  even  as  you  must  here, 
or  in  your  own  country,  or  else  you  are  no  Caloro.  Can  you  not 
ioiu  yourselves  with  the  black  people  who  live  in  the  despoblados? 

Yes, 
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arely ;  ami  glad  they  would  b^  to  have  among  them  the  Errate 
from  Spain  and  London.  I  am  Ecventy  years  of  age,  but  I  wigh  not  to 
die  in  this  chim,  but  yonder,  far  away,  where  both  n)y  ronis  are  sleep- 
ing. Take  the  chabi,  therefore,  and  go  to  Madrilati  to  wbi  the  parnti, 
and,  when  you  have  gotk,  return,  and  we  will  give  a  banquet  to  all  the 
Busnt^  (Chrietians)  in  Merida,  and  in  their  food  I  will  mix  drow,  and 

they  ehall  eat  and  hurst  like  poi?OLied  sheep Ami 

vfhen  they  have  eaten  we  will  leave  them,  and  away  to  the  land  of  the 
Moor.*— pp.  178-181. 

Mr.  Borrow,  we  suppose,  Imd  notbingf  fur  it  but  to  hint  that  be 
was  engaged  to  be  the  llo  of  some  Clinbi  among  the  East- 
Anglian  Errate.  He  passes  over  bis  method  of  eseapCj  bow- 
ever,  with  a  Ijrifal  obscurity ;  and  we  soon  find  him  in  the  open 
country  again  with  his  elegant  companion  Antonio.  To  be  sure, 
the  learned  ami  devout  agent  of  tbe  Bi!j!e  Society  seems  a  little 
out  of  his  place  in  some  vi^  ibe  subsequent  scenes  oX  this  journey. 
For  exaiTii>le :— 

*  Wc  diimounted,  and  entered  whnt  I  now  saw^  was  a  forest,  leading 
the  animals  cautiously  amongst  the  trees  and  bnisbwood.  In  about  five 
minutes  we  reached  a  small  open  gpace,  at  the  farther  side  of  which,  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  cork-tree>  a  the  was  burning,  and  by  it  stood  or  sat 
two  or  three  figures;  one  of  them  now^  exclaimed  "  Quien  vive  ?*'  '*  I 
know  that  voice,*'  said  Antonio,  and  rapidly  advanced:  presently  I 
heard  an  Ola !  and  a  kugh.  On  reacbiug  the  fire,,  f  found  two  dark 
lads,  and  a  still  darker  woman  of  about  forty  ;  the  latter  seated  on  what 
appeared  to  be  horse  or  mule  furniture.  1  likewise  saw  a  horse  ai^d 
two  donkeys  tethered  to  the  neighbouring  trees.  It  was  in  fact  a  gipsy 
bivouac.  "  Come  forward,  brother,  and  show  yourself,"  said  Antonio; 
**  you  are  amongst  friends ;  these  arc  the  very  people  whom  1  expected 
to  find  at  Tnijillo,  and  in  w^hose  house  we  should  have  slept."  "And 
what»"  said  I,  ** could  have  induced  them  to  leave  their  house  and  come 
into  this  dark  forest,  in  the  midst  of  wind  and  rain,  to  pass  the  night?*' 
"They  come  on  business  of  Egypt,  brother,  doubtless,"  replied  Antonio; 
*•  Calla  boca !  *'  "Myro  is  prisoner  at  die  village  yonder,"  said  the 
woman  ;  **  he  is  prisoner  for  e boring  a  rnailla  (flonkei/) ;  wc  are  come  to 
sec  what  wc  can  do  in  his  behalf;  and  where  can  wc  lodge  better  than 
in  this  forest,  ^vherc  there  is  nothing  to  iiay?'*  One  of  the  striplings 
now  gave  us  barley  for  our  animals  in  a  large  hag,  into  which  we  suc- 
cessively introduced  their  heads,  allowing  the  famished  creatures  to 
regale  themselves  till  we  conceived  that  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger. 
There  was  a  puchcro  eimnicringat  the  fire,  half  full  of  bacon,  gar banzos^ 
and  other  provisions  ;  this  was  eiupticd  into  a  large  wooden  platter,  and 
out  of  this  Antonio  and  myself  supped ;  the  other  gipsies  refused  to 
join  us,  giving  us  to  untlerstand  that  they  had  eaten  belore  our  arrival; 
tbcy  all,  however,  did  jvisticc  to  the  leathern  bottle  of  Antonio,  *    .    , 

'  Tlic  sou  was  just  appearing  as  I  awoke.  I  made  several  efforlB 
before  I  could  rise  from  the  ground;  my  Hmlis  were  quite  stiiF,  and  my 
hdr  was  covered  with  rimei  for  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  rather  severe 
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frost  «et  in.  I  looked  around  me,  but  could  see  neither  Antonio  nor  the 
l^^ipsies  ;  the  anlmala  of  the  latter  ha^:!  likewise  disappeared,  fio  had  the 
horse  which  1  hud  hitherto  rode^  the  mule,  however,  of  Atitonio  still 
remained  fastened  to  the  tree;  this  latter  circumstance  quieted  some 
appreheiisioiiB  which  were  beginning  to  arise  in  my  mind,  "  They  arc 
gone  on  some  business  of  Egypt,"  I  eaid  to  myself,  *'nnd  will  return 
anon."  I  gathered  together  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and,  heaping  npon 
them  sticks  and  hninches,  soon  succeeded  in  calling  forth  a  blaze,  hcside 
which  I  a^^^ain  placed  the  puchero,  with  what  remained  of  the  provision 
of  last  niglu,  I  waited  for  a  considerable  time  in  expectation  of  the 
return  of  my  companions,  but,  as  they  did  not  appear,  I  sat  down  and 
brcakfiisted.  Before  1  had  well  linished  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse 
approaching  rapidly,  and  presently  Antonio  made  his  appearance  amongst 
the  trees,  with  some  agitation  in  his  countenance.  He  sprang  from  the 
horse,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  untie  the  mule.  "  Mount,  brother, 
mount  1**  said  he,  pointing  to  the  horse;  "  I  went  with  the  Callec  and 
her  chabefi  to  the  village  where  the  ro  is  in  trouble  j  the  chinobaro,  how- 
ever, seized  them  at  once  with  their  cattle,  and  would  have  laid  hands 
also  on  me,  but  I  set  8|mr8  to  the  grasti,  gave  him  the  bridle,  and  was 
soon  far  away*  Mount,  brother,  mount,  or  we  shall  have  the  whole 
rustic  canaille  upon  U8  in  a  twinkling/" — p,  191. 

By*aiid-by  they  come  in  sight  of  Jaraicqio  :  but  ibe  missionary's 
friend  declines  to  enter  the  town  in  company. 

*  '*  Brother,  we  had  best  pass  through  that  towm  singly.  I  will  go 
in  advance ;  follow  slowly,  and  when  there  purchase  bread  and  barley  ; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  will  await  you  on  the  desix>blado/'  With- 
out waiting  for  my  answer  he  hastened  forward,  and  was  speedily  aut  of 
sight.  I  followed  slowly  behind,  and  entered  the  gate  of  the  town,  an 
old  dilapidated  place,  consisting  of  little  more  than  one  street.  Along 
this  street  I  was  advancing,  when  a  man  with  a  dirty  foraging  cap  on 
hia  head,  and  holding  a  gun  m  hh  hand,  came  running  np  to  me  : 
'*  Who  arc  you?''  ssiid  be,  in  ralhcT  rough  accents;  **  from  whence 
do  you  come?''  **  From  Badajoz  and  Trujillo/  I  replied;  "  why  do 
you  ask?"  "  I  am  one  of  the  national  guard,"  said  the  man,  "and  am 
placed  here  to  inspect  strangers.  I  am  told  that  a  gipsy  fellow  just 
now  rode  through  the  towu  ;  it  is  well  for  him  that  I  had  fetcpped  into 
my  house*  Do  you  come  in  his  company?"  "  Do  I  look  a  person,*'  said 
I,  '*  likely  to  keep  company  with  gipsies?" 

*  The  national  measured  me  from  top  to  toe,  and  then  looked  me  full 
in  the  face  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  sav,  *^  Likely  enough,'* 
In  fact,  my  appearance  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  prepossess  |iCople 
in  my  favour.  Upon  my  head  1  w^ore  an  old  Andalusian  bat,  which, 
Jrom  its  condition,  appeared  to  have  been  trodden  nnder  foot ;  a  msly 
cloak,  which  had  perhaps  served  half  a  dozen  generations,  enwrapped 
my  body.  My  nether  garments  were  by  no  means  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion, and  aa  far  as  could  he  seen  were  covered  ^^ith  mud,  with  which 
my  face  was  likewise  plentifully  bespattered;  and  upon  my  chin  was  a 
beard  of  a  week's  growth, 
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'  "Have  you  a  passport?"  at  length  demanded  the  national.  I  re- 
membered haying  read  that  the  best  way  to  wm  a  Spaniard's  heart 
is  to  treat  him  with  ceremonious  civility.  I  therefore  dismounted,  and, 
taking  off  my  hat,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  constitutional  soldier, 
Baying,  "  Seiior  naciondl,  you  must  know  that  I  am  an  English  gentle- 
man, travelling  in  this  country  for  my  pleasure.  I  bear  a  passport,  which, 
on  inspecting,  you  will  find  to  be  perfectly  regular :  it  was  given  me  by 
the  great  Lord  Palmerston,  minister  of  England,  whom  you  of  course 
have  heard  of  here ;  at  the  bottom  you  will  see  his  own  handwritmg ; 
look  at  it  and  rejoice;  perhaps  you  will  never  have  another  opportunity. 
Ab  I  put  unbounded  confidence  in  the  honour  of  every  gentleman,  I  leave' 
the  passport  in  your  hands  whilst  I  repair  to  the  posada  to  refresh  myself. 
When  you  have  inspected  it,  you  will  perhaps  oblige  me  so  far  as  to 
l»ing  it  to  me.  Cavalier,  I  kiss  your  hands."  I  then  made  him  another 
low  bow,  which  he  returned  with  one  still  lower,  and,  leaving  him  now 
staring  at  the  passport  and  now  at  myself,  I  went  into  a  posada,  to 
which  I  was  directed  by  a  beggar  whom  I  met. 

*  I  fed  the  horse,  and  procured  some  bread  and  barley,  as  the  gipsy 
had  directed  me ;  I  likewise  purchased  three  fine  partridges  of  a  fowler, 
who  was  drinking  wine  in  the  posada.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  price 
I  gave  him,  and  offered  to  treat  me  with  a  copita,  to  which  I  made  no 
objection.  As  we  sat  discoursing  at  the  table,  the  national  entered  with 
the  passport  in  his  hand,  and  sat  down  by  us. 

*  National. — Caballero !  I  return  you  your  passport ;  it  is  quite  in  form : 
I  rejoice  to  have  made  your  acquaintance ;  no  doubt  you  can  give  me 
some  information  respecting  the  war. 

*  Myself. — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  afford  so  polite  and  honourable  a 
gentleman  any  information  in  my  power. 

^National, — What  is  England  doing?  If  she  pleased,  she  could 
put  down  the  war  in  three  months. 

*  Myself, — No  ienga  usted  cuidaOy  Senor  naciondl.  You  have  heard 
of  the  legion  which  my  Lord  Palmerston  has  sent  over?  Leave  the 
matter  in  their  hands. 

*  National, — It  appears  to  me  that  this  Caballero  Balmerson  must  b^ 
a  very  honest  man. 

*  Myself — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

*  National, — I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  great  general. 

*  Myself — In  some  things  neither  Napoleon  nor  the  sawyer*  would 
stand  a  chance  with  him.     Es  mucho  liomhre. 

*  National, — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Does  he  intend  to  head  the  legion  ? 

*  Myself — I  believe  not ;  but  he  has  sent  over,  to  head  the  fighting 
men,  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  thought  to  be  nearly  as  much  versed  in 
military  matters  as  himself. 

'  National. — lo  me  alegro  mucho.  I  see  that  the  war  will  soon  be 
over.  Caballero,  I  thank  you  for  your  politeness,  and  for  the  informaiJKm 
which  you  have  afforded  me.  The  despoblado  out  yonder  has  a  particu- 
larly evil  name;  be  on  your  guard,  Caballero.    I  am  sorry  that  gipsy  waa 

*  *  £1  SenadoT;  a  Carlist  partisan,  about  this  period  xnoch  talked  of.' 
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contrabaiidista,  and  nitirderer,  imd  has  committed  more  assHssimitions 
than  he  bos  fingers  on  lais  hands.  Slay ;  before  I  go  I  should  wish  to 
sec  once  more  the  sigiiature  of  the  Cabal lero  llalmerstni. 

'  I  showed  him  the  signature,  which  he  looked  upon  wiili  profound 
reverence,  uncovering  Ins  head  fur  a  niomeut;  we  then  emhrflced  and 
])artcd. 

'  I  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  from  the  town,  at  firsft  proceeding  very 
slowly;  I  had  no  sooner,  liowever,  reiiched  the  moor  than  I  put  the  ani- 
mal to  his  speedy  trot,  and  proceeded  at  a  tremendous  rate  for  some  time, 
expecting  every  moment  to  overtake  the  gipsy.  I,  however,  s?aw"  nothing 
of  him,  nor  did  I  meet  witli  a  single  human  being.  The  road  along  which 
I  sped  wiis  narrow  ami  stindy,  windin;<  araidst  thickets  of  broom  and 
brushwood,  with  which  tlie  despoblado  was  overgrown,  and  which  in 
s^me  places  were  as  high  aa  a  man's  head.  Across  the  moor,  in  the 
direction  hi  which  I  was  proceeding,  rose  a  lofty  eminence,  naked  and 
hare.  The  moor  extended  for  at  least  three  leagues;  I  had  nearly 
crossed  it,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  ascent.  I  was  becoming  very 
imeasy,  conceiving  that  J  might  have  p*issed  the  gipsy  amongst  the 
thickets,  when  I  suildcnly  heard  his  well-known  0-ia  1  and  his  hkck 
savage  head  and  staring  eyes  sutklenly  appeared  from  amidst  a  chinip 
of  broom.  "You  have  tarried  long,  brother,*'  said  he;  **  I  almobt 
thought  you  had  played  mc  false."  * — pp.  191-203. 

Antonio  found  presently  tlint  he  had  no  chance  of  esnipc  except 
in  quit  ling  the  hie^h  road  altoj^olbcr;  Our  living  Fohglott  ihercftire 
proceeds  in  solitary  state.  13 ut  near  Talavcra  he  is  overtaken  by 
another  horseman,  a  grave,  well -clad  man  of  middle  a^e,  wilb 
whom  he  jofjs  on  for  a  few  minutes.  The  stranger  speaks  good 
Castilian ;  but  in  a  moment  of  excitement  an  exclamation  escapes 
him  which  betrays  the  Moresco,    Mr.  Borrow  raps  him  in  Arabic. 

*  The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  tlie  ^amc  manucr  as  lie  had 
previously  done;  all  of  a  sudden  he  t uracil,  and,  taking  tlic  bridle  of  the 
hurra  gently  in  his  hand,  stojjped  her.  I  had  now  a  full  view  of  his 
face  and  figure,  and  tliote  huge  features  and  Iltrculean  form  still  occa- 
sionally revisit  me  in  my  dreams.  I  &cc  him  t-tanding  in  the  moonshine, 
felariug  mc  in  the  face  with  his  deep  calm  eyes.    At  last  lie  said, —   * 

**'  £5  liHed  iamhien  dc  nosolros.^' ' 

Mr.  Borrow  could  scarcely  answer  before  ihc  man  sig^nifictl 
I  hat  h«  knew  liim  to  be  English.  They  explain  to  tlicii'  mutual 
satisfaction. 

'  It  was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  at  Talavera.  We  went  to  a 
large  gloomy  house,  which  my  cnmpauion  informed  me  was  the  principal 
posada  of  the  town.  We  entered  the  kitchen,  at  the  extremity  of  winch 
a  large  fire  was  blazing.  ^*  Pep  it  a,**  said  my  companion  to  a  handsome 
girh  \\ho  advanced  smiling  towards  us  ;  '*  a  brasero  and  a  private  apart- 
is  It  friend  of  mine,  ami  we  slmll  sup  ttftjetber." 
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We  were  shown  to  an  apartment  in  which  were  two  alcoves  contahnng 
beds.  After  supper,  which  consisted  of  the  very  best,  by  the  order  oif 
my  companion,  we  sat  over  tlie  brasero  and  commenced  talking. 

*  3Iy9elf,—0f  course  you  have  conversed  with  Englishmen  before, 
else  you  could  not  have  recognised  me  by  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

*  AbarbeneL — I  was  a  young  lad  when  the  war  of  independence 
broke  out,  and  there  came  to  the  village  in  which  our  family  lived  an 
English  ofBcer  in  order  to  teach  discipline  to  the  new  levies.  He  was 
quartered  in  my  father's  house,  where  he  conceived  a  great  affection  for 
me.  On  his  departure,  with  the  consent  of  my  lather,  I  attended  him 
through  both  tiie  Castilles,  partly  as  companion,  partly  as  domestic.  I 
was  with  him  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  return 
to  his  own  country.  He  would  fain  have  taken  me  with  him,  but  to 
that  my  father  would  by  no  means  consent.  It  is  now  five-and-twenty 
years  since  I  last  saw  an  Englishman  ;  but  you  have  seen  how  I  recog- 
nised you  even  in  the  dark  night. 

*  Myself. — And  what  kind  of  life  do  you  pursue,  and  by  what  means 
do  you  obtain  support  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — 1  exi)erience  no  diflSculty.  I  live  much  in  the  same 
way  as  I  believe  my  forefathers  lived ;  certainly  as  my  father  did,  for  his 
course  has  been  mine.  At  his  death  I  took  possession  of  the  herencia, 
for  I  was  his  only  child.  It  was  not  requisite  that  1  should  follow  any 
business,  for  my  wealth  was  great ;  yet,  to  avoid  remark,  I  have  occa- 
sionally dealt  in  wool ;  but  lazily,  lazily — as  I  had  no  stimulus  fur 
exertion.  I  was,  however,  successful  in  many  instances,  strangely  so; 
much  more  than  many  others  who  toiled  day  and  night,  and  whose 
whole  soul  was  in  the  trade. 

*  Myself, — Have  you  any  children  ?     Are  you  married  ? 

*  AbarbeneL — I  have  no  children,  though  I  am  married.  I  have  a 
wife  and  an  amiga,  or  I  should  rather  say  two  wives,  for  I  am  wedded 
to  both.  I  however  call  one  my  amiga,  for  appearance  sake,  for  I  wish 
to  live  in  quiet,  and  am  unwilling  to  oiTeud  the  prejudices  of  the  sur- 
rounding people. 

*  Myself— YoM  say  you  are  wealthy.  In  what  docs  your  wealth 
consist  ? 

^  Abarl)€neL  —  \n  gold  and  silver,  and  stones  of  price;  for  I  have  in- 
herited all  the  hoaids  of  my  forefathers.  The  greater  part  is  buried 
underground ;  indeed,  I  have  never  examined  the  tenth  part  of  it.  I 
have  coins  of  silver  and  gold  older  than  the  times  of  Ferdinand  the 
Accursed  and  Jezebel ;  I  have  also  large  sums  employed  in  usury. 
We  keep  ourselves  close,  however,  and  pretend  to  be  poor,  miserably 
so;  but  on  certain  occasions,  at  our  festivals,  when  our  gates  are  barred, 
and  our  savage  dogs  are  let  loose  in  the  court,  we  eat  our  food  off  ser- 
vices such  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  cannot  boast  of,  and  wash  our  feet  in 
ewers  of  silver,  fashioned  and  wrought  before  the  Americas  were  dis- 
covered, though  our  garments  are  at  all  times  coarse,  and  our  food  for 
the  most  part  of  the  plainest  description. 

*  Myself — Are  there  more  of  you  than  yourself  and  your  two  wives  ? 
'  *16ar6e/jc/.— There  are  my  two  servants,  who  arc  Ukewise  of  us  ; 
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the  one  la  a  youtb,  and  it  about  to  leave»  bein^  betrothed  to  one  a 
distnnce;  the  other  is  old:  he  is  now  upon  the  road,  foHowi 
with  a  mule  and  car. 

*  JI'/t/jttT/l— And  ^\ hither  are  you  bound  at  present? 

'  AbarhencL — To  Tulcdoj  where  I  ply  my  trade  occasdonaUy.  I  love 
to  wander  about,  though  I  aeldom  stray  tar  from  home.  Since  I  left 
the  Englishman  my  feet  have  never  auce  stepped  beyond  Uie  bounds  of 
New  CastiUe.  I  love  to  vieit  Toledo,  and  to  think  of  the  times  which 
have  long  sinee  departed  ;  I  should  establish  myself  there,  were  tliere  not 
BO  many  accursed  ones,  who  look  ui>on  me  with  an  evil  eye. 

*•  Myself. — Are  you  known  for  wdiat  you  are?  Do  the  authorities 
molest  you? 

'  AbaHftneL — People  of  course  suspect  me  to  be  wliat  I  am  ;  but  as  I 
conform  outwardly  in  most  respects  to  their  ways*  they  do  not  interfere 
with  me*    True  it  is  that  sometiraea  when  I  enter  the  church  to  Iiear  d 
the  mass,  they  glare  at  me  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say — •  j 
"  What  do  you  here  ?"     And  sometimes  they  cross  themselves  as  I 
pass  by  ;  but  as  they  go  no  further,  1  do  not  trouble  myself  on  that  * 
account*     With  respect  to  the  authorities,  they  are  not  l>ad  friends  of 
mine.     Many  of  the  higher  class  have  borrowed  money  from  nic  on 
UEtuy,  so  that  I  have  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  my  power;  and  as  for 
i\\ii  low  alguazils  and  corchetes,  they  would  do  anything  to  oblige  me 
in  consideration  of  a  few  dollars  which  I  occasionnlly  give  them ;  so 
that  matters  upon  the  whole  go  on  remarkably  well.     Of  old,  indeed,  it 
was  far  otherwise;  yet,  1  know  not  how  it  was,  though  other  fumiliea 
ifulfered  much,  ours  always  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of  tranquillity. 
The  truth  is,  that  our  family  has  always  known  how  to  guide  itself 
wonderfully.     I  may  say  there  is  much  of  the  wisdom  of  tlie  snake 
amongst  us»     W>  have  always  possessed  friends ;  and  with  respect  to 
enemies,  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  meddle  with  us;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  J 
our  house  never  to  forgive  an  injury,  and  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor' 
expense  in  bringing  ruin  and  destruction  upon  the  heads  of  our  evildoere. 

^  Afyseif, — Do  the  priests  interfere  with  you? 

*  AbarftencL — They  let  me  ulone,  especially  in  our  own  neighbour-  , 
hood.     Shortly  after  the  dcnth  of  my  father,  one  hot-headed  individual 
ciKleavourcd  to  do  me  an  evil  turii,  but  I  soon  requited  him,  causing  ] 
him  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  Idasphemy,  and  in  prison  he  re- 
mained a  long  time,  till  he  went  mad  and  died. 

*  Myxclf\ — Have  you  a  head  in  Spain,  in  whom  is  vested  tlie  chief 
authority  ? 

*  Jharbenei, — Not  exactly.    There  are,  however,  certain  holy  familiet 
who  enjoy  much  consideration;  my  own  is  one  of  these — the  chiefesl^  IH 
may  say.     My  grandsire  w*aa  a  particularly   holy  man ;  and  1   have 
beard  my  father  say  that  one  night  an  archbishop  came  to  his  house  ^ 
secretly,  merely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  kissing  his  head. 

*  Myself. — ^How  can  that  be  ?  what  reverence  could  an  archbishop 
entertain  for  one  like  yourself  or  your  grandsire? 

*  AharbeneL — More  than  you  imagine.  He  was  one  of  us,  at  least 
his  father  was,  and  he  could  never  forget  what  he  had  learned  with 
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rcTcrcnce  in  his  infancy.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  forget  it,  but  he 
could  not;  that  the  ruah  was  continually  upon  him,  and  that  even  from 
his  childhood  he  had  borne  its  terrors  with  a  troubled  mind,  till  at  last 
he  could  bear  himself  no  longer;  so  he  went  to  my  grandsirc,  with 
whom  he  remained  one  whole  night ;  he  then  returned  to  his  diocese, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  in  much  renown  for  sanctity. 

*  Myself, — What  you  say  surprises  me.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose 
that  many  of  you  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  priesthood  ? 

*  Abarbenel, — Not  to  suppose,  but  to  know  it.  There  are  many 
such  as  I  amongst  the  priesthood,  and  not  amongst  the  inferior  priest- 
hood either ;  some  of  the  most  learned  and  famed  of  them  in  Spain  have 
been  of  us,  or  of  our  blood  at  least,  and  many  of  them  at  this  day  think 
as  I  do.  There  is  one  particular  festival  of  the  year  at  which  fbur 
dignified  ecclesiastics  are  sure  to  visit  me;  and  then,  when  all  is 
made  close  and  secure,  and  the  fitting  ceremonies  have  been  gone 
through,  they  sit  down  upon  the  floor  and  curse. 

*  Myself, — Are  you  numerous  in  the  large  towns  ? 

*  Abarbenel, — By  no  means ;  our  places  of  abode  are  seldom  the 
large  towns ;  we  prefer  the  villages,  and  rarely  enter  the  large  towns 
but  on  business.  Indeed,  we  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  there  are 
few  provinces  of  Spain  which  contain  more  than  twenty  families. 
None  of  us  are  poor,  and  those  among  us  who  serve  do  so  more  from 
choice  than  necessity,  for  by  serving  each  other  we  acquire  diflerent 
trades.  Not  unfrequently  the  time  of  service  is  that  of  courtship  also, 
and  the  servants  eventually  marry  the  daughters  of  the  house.' 

*  We  continued  in  discourse  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  the  next 
morning  I  prepared  to  depart.  My  companion,  however,  advised  me  to 
remain  where  I  was  for  that  day.  "  And  if  you  respect  my  counsel," 
said  he,  "  you  will  not  proceed  farther  in  this  manner.  To-night  the 
diligence  will  arrive  from  Estremadura,  on  its  way  to  Madrid.  Deposit 
yourself  therein  :  it  is  the  safest  and  most  speedy  mode  of  travelling. 
As  for  your  Caballeria,  I  will  myself  purchase  her." ' — pp.  226-235. 

Mr.  Borrow  follo^vs  the  sensible  advice  that  concluded  this 
very  extraordinary  conversation.  On  rcachmg  Madrid  (February, 
1836)  he  takes  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  fat  old  woman  from 
Valladolid,  whose  son,  a  tailor,  is  one  of  the  most  profligate 
little  fellows  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard.  We 
must  give  a  bit  of  one  of  his  dialogues  with  this  high-reaching 
knight  of  the  thimble;  and  a  short  but  pithy  description  of 
one  of  the  Madri<l  lions  seen  by  our  author  under  Baltasar*s 
auspices. 

*  Myself — Of  course  none  but  persons  of  liberal  opinions  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  nationals  ? 

*  BaUasar, — Would  it  were  so !  There  are  some  amongst  us,  Don  Jorge, 
who  are  no  better  than  they  should  be :  they  are  few,  however,  and  for 
the  most  part  well  known.     Theirs  is  no  pleasant  life,  for  when  they 
mount  guard  with  the  rest  they  are  scouted,  and  not  unfrequently  cud- 
gelled. 
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gellctl.  The  law  conii>e1s  all  of  a  certain  age  either  to  gerve  in  the  araiy 
ur  tu  become  uational  soldiers,  on  ^liich  account  some  of  these  Godos 
are  to  be  found  amongst  us. 

'  AFijself\ — Are  there  many  in  Mndrid  of  the  Carlist  opinion  ? 

'  Buiiasar.—^Qt  among  the  young  people ;  the  greater  purt  of  the 
Mildrilcnian  Carlists  capable  of  bearing  arms  departed  long  ago  to  juin 
tlje  Taeke  of  the  factious  in  the  Basque  pnninees.  Those  who  remain 
arc  for  the  most  part  grey-heard s  and  piicstSi  good  for  nothing  but  to 
Bffemble  in  private  coffee-houses,  and  to  prate  treason  together.  I^ct 
tlicni  prate,  Don  Jorge  ;  let  them  prale  ;  the  dchtinies  of  Spain  do  not 
deijenil  on  the  wishes  of  ojaJateros  and  pasteleroS|  hut  on  the  hands  of 
stout  gallant  nationals  like  myself  and  friends^  Don  Jorge, 

*  Mijseif. — I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  your  lady  mother  that  you  arc 
slrungely  diBsipated. 

'  Baiiamr. — Ho,  ho,  Don  Jorge !  she  has  told  you  lljEit*  \\m  ehe  i*  what 
would  you  have,  Don  Jorge?  I  am  young,  and  young  bluod  will  have 
its  course.  I  am  called  Baltasar  theGny  by  all  theolber  nationals,  and 
it  is  on  account  ut  my  gaiety  and  the  liberality  of  my  opinions  that  I  am 
&o  popular  among  thenu  When  I  mount  giiurdt  I  invariably  carry  my 
guitar  with  me,  and  then  there  is  sure  to  be  a  funcion  at  the  gnard-house. 
We  send  for  wine,  Don  Jorge,  and  the  nationals  hecome  wild,  Don  Jorge, 
dancing  and  drinking  througli  the  night,  whilst  Bultasaiito  strums  the 
guitar,  and  sings  them  eongs  of  Gemrania  : — 
"  Una  romi  sin  pachi 
Le  pcno  a  su  chiiidomar,*'  &c,  &c. 
Thia  is  Gitilno,  Don  Jorge ;  I  leamt  it  from  the  toreros  of  Andalusia, 
who  all  ?peak  Gitauo,  and  are  mostly  of  gipsy  blood.  I  leamt  it  from 
them;  they  are  all  friends  of  mine,  Montea  Sev^illa  and  Poquito  Pan, 
1  never  miss  a  funcion  of  bulls,  Don  Jorge.  Baltasar  isEure  to  be  tljcrc 
with  hi©  amiga,  Don  Jorge,  there  are  no  hnil-funLions  in  the  winter, 
or  I  would  carry  you  to  one,  hut  hiippily  to-morrow  there  is  an  execu- 
tion, a  funcion  de  la  horca ;  and  there  we  will  go,  Don  Jorge.' 

'  Wc  did  go  to  aec  this  execution,  which  I  shall  long  remember.    The 
criminals  were  two  young  men,  brothers  :  they  Fullered  for  a  most  atro-l 
cious  murder,  having  in  the  dcod  of  night  broke  open  the  house  of  aaj 
aged  man,  whom  th**y  put  to  death,  ond  whose  property  they  stole 
("riminals  in  Spain  are  not  hanged  as  they  are  in  England,  or  guillotineill 
as  in  France,  hut  strangled  upon  a  wooden  stage.     They  sit  down  on  a  1 
kind  of  chair  wilb  a  po^t  behind,  to  which  is  atlixed  an  iron  collar  with! 
a  screw ;  this  iron  collar  is  made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  prisoner,  andJ 
on  a  certain  signal  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  bvmeiins  of  the  screw, 
until  life  becomes  extinct.     After  we  had  waited  amongst  the  assembled 
multitude  a  confiidcrahle  time,  the  tint  of  the  culprits  appeared  :  he  waa 
mounted  on  an  ass,  withoiat  saddle  or  stirrups,  his  legs  being  allowed  to 
dangle  nearly  to  the  ground.    He  was  dressed  in  yellow  Eulphur-coloured 
robes,  witli  a  high-peaked  conical  red  hat  on  his  head,  which  was  shaven. 
Between  bia  hands  he  held  a  parchment,  on  which  was  written  somc-i 
thing,  I  believe  the  confession  of  faith.     Two  priests  led  the  animal  by^ 
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i&e  Imdle;  two  others  walked  on  eiilier  side  clmntmg  Ittauies,  nmoti^t 
irilicli  I  distinguished  the  wurds  of  heavenly  peace  and  tranquillity,  IW 
ihe  culprit  had  been  reconciled  to  the  church,  had  confessed  and  received 
aligolutiuii,  Qud  had  been  promised  admission  to  heaven.  He  did  not 
exhibit  the  least  syaipt^m  of  fear,  but  dismounted  from  the  animal  and 
was  led,  not  supported,  up  the  scaffold,  where  he  was  placed  on  the 
chair,  and  the  fatal  collar  put  round  his  neck.  One  of  the  priests  then 
iu  a  luud  voice  commenced  saying  the  Belief,  and  the  culprit  repeated 
the  word^  tifter  him.  On  a  sudden,  the  execatitnicr,  who  stood  bt:hind, 
commenced  turning  the  screw,  whicli  was  of  prodigious  force,  and  thj 
wretched  man  was  almost  instantly  a  corpse  j  hut,  as  the  screw  went 
round,  the  pneat  began  to  shout  ^*^  Pttxel  mtsericordia  et  Iranfiuidilax P' 
and  still,  as  he  shouted,  his  voice  becan\e  louder  and  louder,  till  theh^fty 
walls  of  Madrid  rang  with  it;  then  stooping  down,  he  placed  Ids  mouth 
close  to  the  culprit's  ear,  still  shouting,  just  aa  if  he  would  pursue  the 
spirit  through  its  course  to  etertiity,  cheering  it  on  its  way.  The  elTect 
was  »re?nendous.  I  myself  was  so  excited  that  I  iuvohuUarily  shouted 
*^  3Iisericor(iia  P' nnd  so  did  many  others.  God  was  nut  ttiought  of; 
Clirist  was  not  thought  of;  only  the  priest  was  thought  of,  for  he 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  he  the  fir^t  being  in  existence,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  just  a% 
he  should  think  proper*  A  striking  instance  of  the  successful  working 
tpf  the  Popish  system,  whose  gTand  aim  has  ever  been  to  ket*}»  people's 
minds  as  far  as  possible  from  God,  ami  to  centre  thf^ir  hopes  and  fears 
in  the  priesthood.  The  execution  of  the  second  culprit  was  prcciiiely 
similar;  he  ascended  the  scaffold  a  few  minutes  after  his  brolhcr  had 
breathed  his  last.' — p.  240. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  this  much- travel  led  gentle- 
man's general  impressions  of  the  Spanish  capital* 

*  T  have  visited  most  of  the  principal  capitals  of  the  world,  l>ut  iq>on 
the  whole  none  has  ever  so  interested  mc  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  w  hicli 
I  nnw  found  myself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets,  its  edifices,  its 
pyblic  squares,  its  fountains,  though  some  of  these  are  remarkable 
enough:  but  Petersburg  has  finer  streets,  Paris  and  Edinburjrh  mmc 
stately  edifices,  London  far  nobler  squares,  whilst  Shiraz  can  boast  of 
more  costly  fountains,  though  not  cooler  waters.  But  the  population  I 
Within  a  mud  wall,  scarcely  one  league  and  a  half  in  circuit,  are  con- 
tained two  hundred  thousand  human  Ijciugs,  certainly  forming  the  most 
extraordinary  vital  mass  to  be  found  in  tlie  entire  world ;  and  he  it 
always  remembered  that  this  mass  is  strictly  Spanish,  The  population 
of  Constautinoplc  is  extraordinary  enough,  but  to  form  it  twenty  nations 
have  contributed — Greeks,  Armenians,  Ferfilims,  Poles,  Jews,  the  latter, 
by  the  by,  of  Spanish  origin,  and  spc-aking  amongst  themselves  the  old 
Spanish  language  i  but  the  huge  population  of  Madrid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners^  chiefly  Frencli  tailors,  glove-makers, 
and  peruquiers,  is  strictly  Spanish,  though  a  con  slider  able  portion  are 
not  natives  of  the  place.  Here  are  no  colonies  of  Germans,  as  at  Saint 
Petersburg;  no  En^hsh  factories,  as  at  Lisbon;  no  multitudes  uf  inso- 
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ait  Yankees  louiiging  through  the  street^^,  as  at  the  Havannah,  with  an 
which  seems  to  say  the  land  is  our  own  whenever  we  choose  to  lake  < 
but  a  population  which,  however  strange  and  wild,  and  composed  nf  I 
various  elcinentB,  is  Spanish,  and  will  remain  bo  as  long  as  the  city  itself 
shall  exist.     Hail,  ye  ao^adores  of  Asturia!  who,  in  your  dress  of  coario 
duffel  and  leathern  skull-caps,  are  seen  seated  in  hundreds  hy  the  fonn* 
tain-sides,  upon  your  empty  water-casks,  or  ataggering  with  them  filled 
to  the  topmost  stories  of  lofty  houses.     Hail,  ye  caleseros  of  Valencia  ? 
who,  lolling  lazily  against  your  vehicles,  rasp  tobacco  for  your  pa  pet 
cigars  whilst  \vaiting  for  a  fare.     Hail  to  you,  beggars  of  La  Maucha  I 
men  and  women,  who,  wrapped  in  coarse  blankets,  demand  elutrity  in-  ' 
differently  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  or  the  prison.     Hail  to  you^  valeta 
from  the  mountains,  mayordomos  and  ficcretarics   from   Biscay   and  \ 
Guipuscoa,  toreros  from  Andalusia,  riposteros  from  Galicia,  shopkeepcn  ' 
from  Catalonia  I     Hail  to  ye,  Castilians,  Eatremenians,  and  Aragone^Ci 
of  whatever  calling !     And  lastly,  genuine  sons  of  the  capital,  rabble  of  j 
Madrid,  ye  twenty  thousand   manoloe,  whose  teirible  knive?,  on   the 
second  morning  of  May,  worked  such  grim  havoc  amongst  the  legions' \ 
of  Murat  I 

*  And  the  higher  orders — the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  cavaliers  and  ] 
sefioras;  shall  I  pass  them  by  in  silence?   The  tnitli  is,  I  have  little  ta  J 
say  about  them  ;  1  mingled  but  little  in  their  society,  and  what  I  saw  of  I 
them  by  no  means  tended  to  ex  nit  them  in  my  imagination.     I  am  not  f 
one  of  those  who,  wherever  they  go,  make  it  a  constant  prncticc  to  dis- 
parage the  higher  orders,  and  to  exalt  the  popidace  at  their  expense.  i 
There  are  many  capitals  in  which  the  high  aristocracy,  the  lords  and  | 
ladies,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  iiobility,  conetilute  the  most  remarkable  J 
and  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  population.     This  is  the  case  at  ] 
Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  London.     Who  can  rival  the  English  i 
aristocrat  in  lofty  stature,  in  dignified  bcaruig,  in  strength  of  hand,  and 
valour  of  heart?    Who  rides  a  nobler  horse?     Who  has  a  firmer  seat?] 
And  who  more  lovely  than  his  wife,  or  sister,  or  daughter?     But  with  i 
respect  to  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  I  believe  the  less  that  is  said  of  them 
on  the  points  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  the  better.     I  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  know  little  about  them.     Le  Sage  has  described  them  at- 
they  were  nearly  two  centuries  ago.      His  descxiplion  is  anything  but] 
captivating,  and  I    do   not   thhik  that  they  have  improved  since   the] 
period  of  the  immortal  F re uchninn.     I  would  sooner  talk  of  the  lower  J 
class,  not  ordy  of  Madrid,  but  of  all  Spain,      The  Spaniard  of  the  j 
lower  class  has  much  more  interest  for  me,  whether  manola,  labourer,  or] 
mulelcer.     He  is  not  a  common  being ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man.    He  j 
has  not,  it  is  true,  the  amiability  and  generosity  of  the  Russian  mujik,! 
who  will  give  his  only  rouble  rather  than  the  stranger  shall  want ;  not] 
his  phicid  courage,  which  renders  him  insensible  to  fear,  and,  at  the 
command  of  his  Tsar,  sends  him  singing  to  certain  death*     There  is  more 
hardness  and  less  self-devotion  in  the  diajM)sition  of  the  Spaniard  :  lui_ 
possesses,  however  a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  wliich  it  is  impossibk " 
but  to  admhc.     He  is  ignorant,  of  courKc;  but  it  is  singular  that  I  have] 
invariably  found  amongtt  the  low  and  slightly  educated  classes  far  more 
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liberality  of  sentiment  than  amongst  the  upper.  It  has  long  been  the 
fashion  to  talk  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  mean  jealousy 
of  foreigners.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  chiefly  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  upper  classes.  If  foreign  valour  or  talent  has  never 
received  its  proper  meed  in  Spain,  the  great  body  of  the  Spaniards  are 
certainly  not  in  fault.  I  have  heard  Wellington  calumniated  in  this 
proud  scene  of  his  triumphs,  but  never  by  the  old  soldiers  of  Aragon  and 
the  Asturias,  who  assisted  to  vanquish  the  French  at  Salamanca  and  the 
Pyrenees.  I  have  heard  the  manner  of  riding  of  an  English  jockey 
criticised,  but  it  was  by  the  idiotic  heir  of  Medina  Cell,  and  not  by  a 
picador  of  the  Madrilenian  bull-ring.' — pp.  246 — 256. 

At  Madrid  Mr.  Borrow  applied  for  assistance  in  his  printing 
business  to  our  minister^  Mr.  Villicrs  (now  Lord  Clarendon), 
and  from  him  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Southeme,  he  received  all 
the  support  and  countenance  he  could  have  hoped  or  expected. 
The  character  and  manners  of  the  missionary  made,  we  licive  no 
doubt,  a  very  favourable  impression  on  those  accomplished  func- 
tionaries, and  through  their  recommendation  he  at  last  received  a 
hint  that  (though  a  formal  licence  was  out  of  the  question)  his 
operations  should  be  winked  at.  He  printed  his  Bible  accord- 
ingly, and  he  also  wrote  and  printed  a  translation  of  St.  Luke  s 
Gospel  into  the  Gipsy  dialect  of  Spain — a  copy  of  which  we  have 
now  before  us — we  believe  the  first  book  that  ever  was  printed  in 
any  Gipsy  dialect  whatever.*  But  Mr.  Borrow  had  arrived  in 
Madrid  at  a  very  interesting  period,  and  we  cannot  but  extract  at 
some  length  from  the  chapter  in  which  he  paints  from  the  life  tho 
revolution  of  La  Granja  and  the  fate  of  Quesada. 

*  The  Granja,  or  Grange,  is  a  royal  country-seat,  situated  amongst 
pine-forests,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadarama  hills,  about  twelve 
leagues  distant  from  Madrid.  To  this  place  the  queen  regent  Christina 
had  retired,  in  order  to  be  aloof  from  the  discontent  of  the  capital,  and 
to  enjoy  rural  air  and  amusements  in  this  celebrated  retreat,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  the  first  Bourbon  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Spain.  She  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  remain  long 
in  tranquillity ;  her  own  guards  were  disaffected,  and  more  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  1823  than  to  those  of  absolute 
monarchy,  which  the  Moderados  were  attempting  to  revive  again  in  the 
government  of  Spain.  Early  one  morning  a  party  of  these  soldiers, 
headed  by  a  certain  sergeant  Garcia,  entered  her  apartment,  and  pro- 
posed that  she  should  subscribe  her  hand  to  this  constitution,  and  swear 
solemnly  to  abide  by  it.  Christina,  however,  who  was  a  woman  of  consi- 
derable spirit,  refused  to  comply  with  this  proposal,  and  ordercil  them 
to  withdraw.  A  scene  of  violence  and  tumult  ensued ;  but,  the  regent 
still  continuing  firm,  the  soldiers  at  length  led  her  down  to  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  where  stood  her  well-known  paramour  Muiios, 

*  Emb^o  e  Majar6  Lucas ;  Brotoboro  Randado  aiidr^  la  Chipe  Griega^  acana  Chi- 
bado  andr^  o  Romano,  d  Chipe  es  Zincales  de  Ses6,    1837.    12mo. 
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boiintl  and  lyliiultuldeiLl,  *'  Swear  to  the  coustihition,  you  Ebe-rogue," 
vociferated  the  swarthy  sergeant.  *' Never  I  "  said  the  spirited  daugh- 
ter of  the  NeapoHtan  Bourbons.  "  Then  your  cortejo  shall  die !  "  rep1ie<l 
tlie  sergefmt.  *'  Ho !  ho !  my  lads ;  get  ready  yonr  arms,  and  send  four 
huilcts  through  tiie  fellow's  bruiu/'  Muuoa  was  fufthwitli  Ud  in  the 
wall,  and  corii]>elled  to  kuccl  down  ;  the  soldiers  levelled  their  muskets, 
and  another  moment  would  have  consigned  the  unfortunate  wight  lo 
eternity,  wlieii  Cbristina,  forgettiiv;  everythiui^  hut  the  feelings  of  her 
woman's  heart,  suddenly  started  forward  \vith  a  shriek,  exclaiming, 
'*  Hold,  hold!  I  si<^n,  1  sign!'* 

•  The  duy  after  this  event  I  entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol  at  about  noon. 
There  is  always  a  crowd  there  about  this  lumr,  but  it  is  generally  a  very 

J  qiiiut,  motionless  crowd,  consisting  of  listless  idlers  calmly  smoking  their 
Icigars,  or  listening  to  or  retailing  the — in  general — very  dull  news  of  the 
Icapital;  but  on  the  djiy  of  which  I  am  speaking  the  mass  was  no  longer 
lincrt.  There  was  much  gesticulation  and  vocifcrution,  and  several 
[people  were  running  about  shouting  '"^  F/rn  la  consilttsrionl  ** — a  cry 
liwhich,  a  few  days  previously,  would  have  been  visited  on  the  ultcrer 
lift'ith  death,  the  city  having  for  some  weeks  past  been  subjected  to  the 
I  rigour  of  martial  law.  I  occasionally  heard  the  words  **  La  Grnnjnl 
iLa  Granja!^^  which  words  were  sure  to  he  succeeded  by  the  shout  of 
f"  Viva  la  rojisUtiidon  /  ^*  Opposite  tlie  Casa  de  Postaa  were  drawn  up 
fin  a  line  about  a  dozen  mounted  dragoons,  some  of  whom  were  conli- 
Innally  waving  their  caps  in  the  air  and  joiuiug  the  common  cry,  iu 
L which  they  were  encouraged  by  their  commander^  a  handsome  young 
[clficer,  who  tlounshcd  his  sword,  and  more  than  once  cried  out,  w ith 
^  great  glet^,  "Long  live  the  constitutional  queen  1  Long  live  the  cun- 
[ititution!'* 

*  The  crowd  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  gcverftl  nationals  made  their 
Dl^pearance  in  their  uniforms,  but  wiiliout  their  arms,  of  which  they  hrjd 
hi'Mu  deprived,  as  I  have  already  stated.     '*  What  has  become  of  Uie 

,  ^loderado  government?"  ^said  I  to  Ballasar,  whom  I  suddenly  observed 
^nmougstthe  crowd,  dressed,  as  when  I  had  first  seen  him,  in  his  old 
regimental  great  cent  and  foraging  cap;    **havc  the  minittera  been 
1  deposed,  and  others  put  in  their  place?" 

"  Not  yet,  Don  Jorge,"  said  the  little  soldier-tailor ;  "  not  yet ;  the 
Bcmmdrels  still  bold  out,  relying  on  the  brute  bull  Quesada  and  a  few 
infantry,  who  stili  continue  true  to  them;  but  there  is  no  fear,  \y*Mi 
Jorge ;  the  rpieeu  is  ours,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  ray  friend  Garcia ; 
and  if  the  brute  bull  should  make  his  appearance — ho  1  ho  !  Don  Jorge, 
you  bball  see  something — I  am  prepared  for  him,  ho  I  ho!"  and  ihere- 
iipiin  he  half  opened  his  great  coat,  and  showed  me  a  small  gun  which 
lie  bore  beneath  it  in  a  &li ng,  and  then,  moving  away  with  a  wiuk  and 
a  nod,  disitippearcd  amongst  the  crowd. 

'  Presently  I  perceived  a  small  body  of  sfddiers  advancing  up  llie 
Calle  !^Iayor,  or  principal  street,  whicl*  runs  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  iu 
the  direction  of  the  palace  :  they  might  be  about  twenty  in  number,  and 
an  olHccr  marched  at  their  head  with  a  drawn  s'word  :  t!ie  men  appeared 
to  have  been  collected  in  a  hurry,  many  of  them  being  in  fatigtie-dress, 
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with  foraging  caps  on  their  heads.  On  they  came,  slowly  marching ; 
neither  their  officer  nor  themselves  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
cries  of  I^>ng  live  the  Constitution ! "  save  and  except  hy  an  occasional 
surly  aide-glance  :  on  they  marched  with  contracted  hrows  and  set  teeth, 
till  they  came  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  where  they  halted  and  drew  up  in 
anudk. 

*  Those  men  mean  mischief,"  said  I  to  my  friend  D ,  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle ; — but  what  can  those  cavalry  fellows  behind  them  mean, 
who  are  evidently  of  the  other  opinion  by  their  shouting ;  why  don't  they, 
charge  at  once  this  handful  of  foot  people  and  overturn  them  ?  Once 
down,  the  crowd  would  wrest  from  them  their  muskets  in  a  moment. 
You  are  a  Liberal ;  why  do  you  not  go  to  that  silly  young  man  who 
commands  the  horse,  and  give  him  a  word  of  counsel  in  time  ?  " 

*  D turned  upon  me  his  broad  red  good-humoured  English  coun- 
tenance, with  a  peculiarly  arch  look,  as  much  as  to  say (what- 
ever you  think  most  applicable,  gentle  reader) :  then  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  "  Let  us  get,"  said  he,  "  out  of  this  crowd,  and  mount  to  some 
window,  where  I  can  write  down  what  is  about  to  take  place,  for  I  agree 
with  you  that  mischief  is  meant."  Just  opposite  the  post-office  was  a 
large  house,  in  the  topmost  story  of  which  we  beheld  a  paper  displayed, 
importing  that  apartments  were  to  let ;  whereupon  we  instantly  ascended 
the  common  stair,  and,  having  agreed  with  the  mistress  of  the  ^tage  for 
the  use  of  the  front  room  for  the  day,  we  bolted  the  door,  and  the  re- 
porter, producing  his  pocket-book  and  pencil,  prepared  to  take  notes  of 
the  coming  events,  which  were  already  casting  their  shadow  before. 

^  What  most  extraordinary  men  are  these  reporters  of  the  Enelish 
newspapers !  Surely,  if  there  be  any  class  of  individuals  who  are  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  cosmopolites,  it  is  these ;  who  pursue  their  avocation 
in  all  countries  indiflFerently,  and  accommodate  themselves  at  will  to  the 
manners  of  all  classes  of  society :  theft:  fluency  of  style  as  writers  is 
only  surpassed  by  their  facility  of  language  in  conversation,  and  their 
attainments  in  classical  and  polite  literature  only  by  their  profound 
knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  by  an  early  introduction  into  its 
bustling  scenes.  The  activity,  energy,  and  courage  which  they  occa- 
sionally display  in  the  pursuit  of  information  are  truly  remarkable.  I 
saw  them,  during  the  three  days  at  Paris,  mingled  with  canaille  and 
gamins  behind  the  barriers,  whilst  the  mitraille  WuS  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  desperate  cuirassiers  were  dashing  their  fierce  horses 
against  those  seemingly  feeble  bulwarks.  There  stood  they,  dotting 
down  their  observations  in  their  pocket-books  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  a  reform  meeting  in  Finsbury  Square ; 
whilst  in  Spain,  several  of  them  accompanied  the  Carlist  and  Christino 
guerillas  in  some  of  their  most  desperate  raids,  exposing  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

*  We  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  at  the  window  when  we  heard  the 
clattering  of  horses'  feet  hastening  down  the  Calle  de  Carretas.  As 
the  sounds  became  louder  and  louder,  the  cries  of  the  crowd  below  dimi- 
nished, and  a  species  of  panic  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  all ;  once  or 
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twice,  however,  I  could  distin^isli  the  words  Qiiegada  I  Quefada  1 
The  foot  soldiers  stood  calm  and  motionless ;  but  the  cavjilry*  villi 
the  young  officer  who  cotnmaiided  them,  displayed  hoth  confusiun  and 
fear,  exchaTigiDg  with  each  other  some  hurried  words*  All  of  a  sudden 
that  part  of  the  crowd  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calle  de 
^  Carretas  fell  hack  in  great  disorder*  leaving  a  considerable  §pace  unoc- 
cupied, and  the  next  moment  Quesada,  in  complete  generalV  uniform, 
and  mounted  on  a  bright  bay  thnrough-hrcd  Eughsli  horsCt  with  ft 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  dashed  at  full  gidlop  into  the  area,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  a  Manchcgan  bull  rush  into  the 
amphitheatre  when  the  gates  of  his  peti  arc  suddenly  flung  open. 

*  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  officers,  and  at  a  short 
distance  by  as  many  dragoons.  In  almost  less  time  than  is  sufficient 
to  relate  it,  several  individuals  in  the  crowd  were  knocked  down 
and  lay  sprawling  beneath  the  horses  of  Quesada  and  his  two  friends, 
for,  as  to  the  dragoous,  they  halted  as  soon  as  they  had  entered 
the  Puerta  del  Soh  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  three  men,  by  dint  of 
valour  and  good  horsemanship,  strike  terror  into  at  least  as  many  thou- 
sands. I  saw  Quesada  spur  his  horse  repeatedly  into  the  dense  masses 
of  the  crowd,  and  then  extricate  himself  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
The  rabble  were  completely  awed  and  gave  way^  retiring  by  the  Callc 
del  Comercio  and  the  street  of  Alcala.  All  at  once,  Quesada  singled 
out  two  nationals  who  were  attempting  to  escape,  and,  setting  spurs  to 
his  horse»  tnrncd  them  in  a  moment  and  drove  them  in  another  direc- 
tion, striking  ihem  in  a  contemptuous  manner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre. 
He  was  crying  out  **  Long  hvc  the  absolute  queen !  '*  when,  just  beneath 
me,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which  had  still  maintained  its  grnund, 
perhaps  from  nut  having  the  means  of  escaping,  I  saw  a  small  gun 
glitter  for  a  moment,  then  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  a  bullet  had 
nearly  sent  Quesada  to  his  long  account,  passing  so  near  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  general  as  to  graze  his  hat*  I  had  an  indistinct  view  for 
n  moment  of  a  well-known  foraging  cap  *  just  about  the  spot  from 
whence  the  gun  bad  been  discharged,  then  there  was  a  rush  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  shooter,  whoever  he  was,  escaped  discovery  amidst  the  confusion 
which  arose. 

*  As  for  Quesada,  he  seemed  to  treat  the  danger  from  which  he  had 
escaped  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He  glared  about  him  fiercely  for  a 
moment,  then,  leaving  the  two  natiomtlB,  who  sneaked  away  like  whipped 
hounds,  he  went  up  to  the  young  oflScer  who  comniandrd  the  cavalry, 
and  who  had  been  active  in  raising  the  cry  of  the  Consutution,  and  to 
him  he  addressed  a  few  words  with  an  air  of  stern  menace  ;  the  youth 
evidently  quailed  before  him,  and,  probably  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
resigned  the  command  of  the  party,  and  rode  slouly  away  with  a  dis- 
comfited air;  whereupon  Quesada  dismounted  and  walked  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  Casa  de  Pustaswith  a  mien  which  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  mankind* 

'  This  was  the  glorious  day  of  Quesada's  existence,  Ins  glorious  and 
last  day.     1  call  it  the  day  of  his  glory,  fur  be  certainly  never  before 
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sppeared  under  such  brilliant  circumstances,  and  he  never  lived  to  see 
another  sun  set.  No  action  of  any  conqueror  or  hero  on  record  is  to  be 
compared  with  this  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Quesada ;  for  who,  by  his 
single  desperate  courage  and  impetuosity,  ever  before  stopped  a  revolu- 
tion in  full  course?  Quesada  did :  he  stopped  the  revolution  at  Madrid 
for  one  entire  day,  and  brought  back  the  uproarious  and  hostile  mob  of 
a  huge  city  to  perfect  order  and  quiet  His  burst  into  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  was  the  most  tremendous  and  successful  piece  of  daring  ever  wit- 
nessed. I  admired  so  much  the  spirit  of  the  "  brute  bull,"  that  1  fre- 
quently, during  his  wild  onset,  shouted  '*  Viva  Quesada !"  for  I  wished 
him  well.  Not  that  I  am  of  any  political  party  or  system.  No,  no !  I 
have  lived  too  long  with  Rommany  Chals  and  Petulengres  *  to  be  of  any 
politics  save  gipsy  politics :  and  it  is  well  known  that,  during  elections, 
the  children  of  Roma  side  with  both  parties  so  long  as  the  event  is 
djoubtful,  promising  success  to  each ;  and  then,  when  the  fight  is  done, 
and  the  battle  won,  invariably  range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
yictoriuus.  But  I  repeat  that  I  wished  well  to  Quesada,  witnessing,  as 
I  did,  his  stout  heart  and  good  horsemanship.  Tranquillity  was  restored 
to  Madrid  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  the  handful  of  infantry 
bivouacked  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  No  more  cries  of  "Long  live  the 
Constitution  '*  were  heard ;  and  the  revolution  in  the  capital  seemed  to 
have  been  effectually  put  down.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that,  had  the 
diiefa  of  the  moderado  party  but  continued  true  to  themselves  for  forty- 
e^^ht  hours  longer,  their  cause  would  have  triumphed,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary soldiers  at  the  Granja  would  have  been  glad  to  restore  the 
Queen  Regent  to  liberty,  and  to  have  come  to  terms,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  several  regiments  who  still  continued  loyal  were  marching 
upon  Madrid.  The  moderados,  however,  were  not  true  to  themselves  : 
that  very  night  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  fled  in  various  direc- 
tiona — Isturitz  and  Galiano  to  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Rivas  to  Gib- 
raltar :  the  panic  of  his  colleagues  even  infected  Quesada,  who,  disguised 
at  a  civilian,  took  to  flight.  He  was  not,  however,  so  successful  as  the 
rest,  but  was  recognised  at  a  village  about  three  leagues  from  Madrid^ 
and  cast  into  the  prison  by  some  friends  of  the  constitution.  Intelli- 
gence of  his  capture  was  instantly  transmitted  to  the  capital,  and  a  vast 
mob  of  the  nationals,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  in 
cabriolets,  instantly  set  out.  "  The  nationals  are  coming,"  said  a  pai- 
sanoto  Quesada.  "Then,"  said  he,  "  I  am  lost;"  and  forthwith  pre- 
pared himself  for  death.* 

The  catastrophe  is  indicated  with  the  skill  of  a  real  ballad- 
poet: — 

•  There  is  a  celebrated  'coffee-house  in  the  Calle  d'Alcala  capable 
of  holding  several  hundred  individuals.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  question  I  was  seated  there,  sipping  a  cup  of  the  brown  beverage, 
when  I  heard  a  ])rodigious  noise  and  clamour  in  the  street :  it  proceeded 
from  the  nationals,  who  were  retuniing  from  their  expedition.     In  a  few 

*  Thi«  Gipsy  word,  it  Mcms,  is  half-SanBcrit,  oiid  signiilos  'Lords  of  the  Hoise- 
»hoc.'  Mr.  Borrow  adda,  •  it  is  one  of  tlie  private  cognominatioiis  of  "The  Smiths/* 
an  English  gipsy  clan.*    Their  school  of  politics  is  an  extensive  one. 
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minutes  1  saw  a  body  of  ihcm  enter  the  cotfce-houBe  marrhing  tLjm  in 
nrni,  two  by  two,  stamping  on  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  a  kind  of 
measure,  and  repeating  in  lond  diciriiB  as  llrey  walked  round  the  spa- 
cious apartment,  the  toUowing  grisly  stanza: — 

*'  Que  cs  lo  que  abaja  por  aquel  cerro  ?     Tii  ra  ta. 
Son  los  huesoB  de  Quesada,  que  los  Irae  nn  pcrro — Ta  ra  ra." 
[What  comes  a- clattering  down  the  street  ? 
'Tis  the  bones  of  Quesada, — Dog's  meat  1  dag's  meat  I]  — 
'  A  hu^e  bowl  of  coffee  was  then  called  for,  which  was  placed  upon  a 
Itabte,  around  which  gathered  the  national  soldiers*     There  was  sileuce 
for  a  moment,  which  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  roaring  out  "  Ei  pd- 
Imndo/'^     A  blue  kerchief  was  furtliwilh  produced:  it  was  untied,  ami 
,  gory  hand  and  three  or  four  dissevered  fingers  made  their  apperi ranee ; 
l^nnd  with  these  ihe  contents  of  the  howl  were  stirred  up.    **  Cups  1  cups  !'* 
cried  the  nationab,     ''  Ho,  ho»  Don  Jorge  !*'  cried  BHltasarito,   "  pray 
do  me  the  favour  lo  driok  upon  this  jrlorious  occasion,"  ' — p.  301. 

So  much  fur  Madrid  and  its  1  Patriots  in  Fcbniarv,  1^3f').  We 
>erceive  that  wc  have  filled  our  alio  Lied  space,  and  must  there- 
fcire  conclude  abruptly  with  a  pa^^^e  from  Mr.  Btirrtivv's  account  of 
liis  first  visit  to  Seville.  It  appears  that  the  world  contains  one 
[character  more  who  has  wandrjred  as  oddly  as  himself 

I  bad  returned  frnm  a  walk  in  the  country,  on  a  glorious  sunshiny 

Homing  of  the  Andaluaian  winter,  and  was  directing  my  steps  towards 

I  my  lotlgiug ;  as  I  was  passing  hy  the  portal  of  a  large  gloomy  iiouse  near 

^llie  gate  of  Xercs,  tw^o  individuals  dressed  in  zjimarras  emerged  from  the 

archway,  and  were  about  to  cross  my  path,  wlien  one,  looking  in  my  face, 

auddeuiy  started  hack,  exclaiming,  in  the  purest  aod  most  melodious 

French — '^  What  do  I  see?     If  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  mc — it  is  him- 

aelf.     Yes,  the  very  same  as  I  saw  him  first  at  Bayonne ;  then  long  sub- 

fiequently  beneath  the  brick  wall  at  Novngorod ;  ilicn  beside  the  Bos- 

Vphorns;  and  last  at— at^oh,  my  respectable  and  cherished  friend,  where 

ras  it  that  I  had  last  the  felicity  of  seeing  your  well-rememhcred  and 

I  most  remarkable  phyaiognomy?" 

"  Myfie/f\—li  was  in  the  touth  of  Ireland,  if  I  mistake  not.  W^aa 
lit  not  there  that  I  in  trod  need  yon  to  the  sorcerer  wlio  lamed  the  savage 
jliorses  hy  a  single  whisper  into  their  ear?  But  tell  mc  what  brings  yiui 
» to  Spain  and  Andalusia,  the  last  place  where  I  shouhl  have  expected  to 
Ind  you  ? 

Bfiron  Ttitiior. — ^And  wherefore,  my  mo8<  respectable  B  *****  ? 

Us  not  Spflin  the  land  of  tlie  arts,  and  is  not  Andalusia  of  all  Spain  that 

f^rtion  which  has  profluced  the  noblest  monuments  of  artistic  excellence 

Imnd  inspiration?     Come  with  me,  arid  I  will  show  you  a  Murillo,  such 

lis     .     .     .     ,     But  first  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  your  compatriot. 

rlffy  dear  Monsieur  \V»,  turning   to  his  companion  (an  English   gentle- 

y^ui^t  from  whom  I  subseciuently  experienced  unbounded  kindness  at 

Scvdie),  allow  mc  lo  introduce   to  y^ai  my  most  cherisheil  and  respect- 

ahle  friend^  one  who  is  hetter  aconainted  with  gipsy  ways  than  the  Chef 

des  Boh  em  i  ens  k  Triaiia,  one  who  is  an  expert  whisperer  and  horse- 
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sorcerer,  and  who,  to  his  honour  I  say  it,  can  wield  hammer  and  tongs, 
and  handle  a  horse-shoe,  with  the  best  of  the  smiths  amongst  the  Alpu- 
jarras.' 

*  In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  formed  various  friendships,  but 
no  one  has  more  interested  me  than  Baron  Taylor.  To  accomplishments 
of  the  highest  order  he  unites  a  kindness  of  heart  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
ilia  manners  are  naturally  to  the  highest  degree  courtly,  yet  he  never- 
theless possesses  a  disposition  so  pliable  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
accommodating  himself  to  all  kinds  of  company.  There  is  a  mystery 
about  him,  which,  wherever  he  goes,  serves  not  a  little  to  increase  Ih'c 
sensation  naturally  created  by  his  appearance  find  manner.  Who  he  is 
no  one  pretends  to  assert  with  downright  positiveness :  it  is  whispered, 
however,  that  he  is  a  scion  of  royalty ;  and  who  can  gaze  for  a  moment 
upon  that  most  graceful  figure,  that  most  intelligent  but  singularly 
moulded  countenance,  and  those  large  and  expressive  eyes,  without 
feeling  as  equally  convinced  that  he  is  of  no  common  lineage  as  that  he 
is  no  common  man?  He  has  been  employed  by  the  illustrious  house  to 
which  he  is  said  to  be  related,  in  more  than  one  delicate  and  important 
mission,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  He  was  now  collecting 
masterpieces  of  the  Spanish  school  of  painting,  which  were  de&tined  to 
adorn  tne  saloons  of  the  Tuileries.  "Whenever  he  descries  me,  whether 
in  the  street  or  the  desert,  the  brilliant  hall  or  amongst  Bedouin  haimas, 
at  Novogorod  or  Stambul,  he  flings  up  his  amis,  and  exclaims,  "  O  ciel! 
I  have  again  the  felicity  of  seeing  my  cherished  and  most  respectable 
B  *  *  *  *  ♦."—?.  318. 

Wc  hope  that  we  ourselves  shall  soon  see  again  in  print  our 
'  cherished  and  most  respectable  Borrow  ;*  and  meantime  con- 
gratulate him  sincerely  on  a  work  which  must  vastly  increase 
and  extend  his  reputation—  which  bespeaks  everywhere  a  noble 
and  generous  heart — a  large  and  vigorous  nature,  capable  of 
sympathising  with  everything  but  what  is  bad — religious  feel- 
ings deep  and  intense,  but  neither  gloomy  nor  narrow — a  true 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  a  fund  of  real  racy  humour. 


Art.  VI. — Discourses  on  ihe  Prophecies  relativg  to  Antichrist 
in  the  Writings  of  Daniel  and  St,  Paul ;  preached  before  the 
University  of  Dvblin  at  the  Donvellan  Lecture,  1838.  By 
James  Henthorn  Todd,  B.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Printed 
at  the  University  Press.     Dublin.     1840. 

T  N  placing  Dr.  Todd's  lectures  at  the  head  of  this  article,  wc 
■^  have  no  intention  of  minutely  examining  his  course  of  argu- 
ment. The  subject  of  Scripture  prophecy  is  scarcely  fitted  for 
the  pages  of  a  Review ;  but  the  work  exhibits  a  depth  of  learning 
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and  research  wliich  may  well  commantl  the  atteation  of  theolo- 
gical  students,  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and  forbearance  most 
important  to  be  preserved  in  all  rclia;ious  controversy,  but  espe- 
cially at  the  present  day.  The  wiitcr,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  whom  the  University  of  DubUn  can  boast,  but  an 
earnest  and  consistent  defender  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
opponent  of  Pojiery,  has  protested  in  it  against  the  popular  ap- 
plication to  Popery  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  of  Antichrist ; 
and  it  must  have  required  as  much  courage  as  honesty  to  risk 
such  a  protest  at  a  period  of  excitement  like  the  present,  and  in  a 
country,  the  circumstances  of  wbich  must  render  the  suggestion 
pecuHarly  startling  to  a  large  body  within  the  church. 

The  argument  from  prophecy  lias  long  been  adopted  aB  one  of 
the  strongest  and  easiest  modes  of  condeuming  the  errors  of 
Popery,  It  has  been  drawn  out  by  high  aiuhorilles,  and  preseuls, 
at  ihe  first  sight,  a  singular  array  of  probabilities  ;  and  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  this  position  having  perhaps  led  to  a  neglect  of 
others,  the  mere  thought  that  it  is  untenable  must  naturally  alarm 
those  who  arc  thus  threatened  with  being  left  defenceless  in  the 
face  of  a  formidable  antagonist.  It  must  ]>robably  take  some  little 
time  for  this  alarm  to  subside,  and  with  it  the  niiarepresetitalions 
l,to  which  it  has  given  rise.  But  after  calm  consider  a  I  ion  the 
question  will  take  its  place  on  the  wide  neutral  ground  of  private 
opinion,  carefully  fenced  off  from  the  great  summaries  of 
Christian  faith  ^vhich  contain  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  from  the  ou limes  of  doctrine  which  the  Church  has  dmwn 
up  for  her  own  teachers — that  ground  on  which  doubt  may  be 
admitted  without  sin,  and  even  opposite  conclusions  may  meet  in 
peace.  Meantime,  in  the  same  spirit  which  those  who  differ  from 
the  author  of  the  Lectures,  ought,  as  Christians,  to  exercise  to- 
wards him,  he,  we  arc  assured,  will  permit  us  to  differ  in  some 
points  from  himself. 

In  one  point  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr,  Todd. 

'The  labours  and  learning  of  our  Protestant  theologiaos  have  been 
expended  in  the  vain  attempt  to  icconcite  a  large  and  mysterious 
branch  of  prophecy  to  a  preconceived  interpretation,  the  ofispring  of 
controversial  rancour  and  polemical  debate  ;  the  sacred  text  lias  been 
handled  in  the  belligerent  tpirit  tliat  counts  all  artifices  lawful,  all 
means  of  victory  justifiable  and  right  j  historical  facts  have  been  mis- 
represented, the  words  of  Scripture  have  been  allegorized  and  irreverently 
explained  awfly ;  atid  in  the  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  Papal  errors,  in 
order  to  bring  them  more  apparendy  within  the  terms  of  the  prediction, 
their  true  character  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  legitimate  arguments, 
Tvhich  can  alone  sdence  or  convince  the  advocates  of  them,  have  been  for- 
gotten or  abandoned.' — Lect.  v.  p.  28. 
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What  these  arguments  are  Dr.  Todd  has  alluded  to  in  a  quo- 
tation from  an  adimirable  work  to  which  we  gladly  refer.''' 

•  The  Papacy,*  says  Mr.  Palmer,  *  is  a  grievous  evil  to  the  Christian 
Church.  The  continuance  of  errors  and  corruptions,  the  decay  of 
wholesome  discipline,  the  divided  state  of  Christendom,  are  all,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributahle  to  the  usurpations  and  ambition  of  the  Roman 
see.  But  (rod  forbid  that  we  should  rest  our  arguments  against  the 
errors  of  Rome  on  so  sandy  a  foundation  as  these  modern  interpretations 
of  the  prophecies.  We  have  a  much  simpler  and  surer  way  in  proving 
that  those  errors  are  unauthorized  by  the  word  of  God,  and  inconsistent 
with  it^  that  they  are  mere  human  inventions,  and  productive  of  conse- 
quences practically  which  are  injurious  to  Christian  faith  and  piety.' 

If  it  is  asked  why  prophecy  must  be  a  sandy  foundation  of 
argument  against  Rome,  one  answer  may  be  drawn  from  the  very 
nature  of  prophecy.  The  Church  is  placed  by  Prondence  to 
find  its  way  through  a  valley  of  darkness,  beset  with  temptations 
and  enemies.  That  she  may  not  be  fascinated  by  the  one  nor  dis- 
mayed by  the  other — tbat  when  evils  are  gathering  near,  her  faith 
may  not  be  shaken — that  she  may  be  able  throughout  to  recognize 
one  great  overruling  hand  stretched  over  and  protecting  her,  and 
behold  all  things  subdued  to  one  will — for  these,  and  it  may  be, 
for  other  reasons,  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide  her,  as  it  were, 
with  a  faint  chart  and  outline  of  her  own  history.  She  bears  a 
lamp  which  throws  a  light  dimly  before  her  (for  she  must  walk  by 
a  light  within — the  light  of  faith),  but  less  dimly  at  her  side,  and 
strongly  on  her  track  behind.  As  each  fearful  shape  in  her  des- 
tiny comes  and  glares  close  upon  her,  she  may  discern  sufficient  to 
be  assured  that  it  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated  in  the  descrip* 
tion  previously  given.  But  that  which  presses  close  on  the  senses 
can  seldom  be  seen  in  its  true  proportion  and  magnitude.  To 
assume  these,  it  must  be  contemplated  in  a  certain  focus,  at  a 
given  distance ;  and  not  till  it  is  past,  and  has  fallen  into  the  ranks 
of  by-gone  events,  is  it  possible  to  compare  it  accurately  with  the 
words  of  that  prophecy,  which  sees  all  things  in  their  relations  to 
the  whole  course  of  time,  and  as  linked  together  by  a  chain  of 
causation  thoroughly  discernible  only  by  that  Eye,  to  which  the 
past,  present,  and  future  are  all  alike  co-existent. 

Again,  in  strict  analogy,  as  the  prophecy  of  reason  in  the 
natural  world  enables  us  to  penetrate  so  far  only  into  the  future  as 
to  discern  its  general  outline,  without  enabling  us  to  fix  the  limits 
of  either  times,  or  localities,  or  circumstances — to  foresee,  for  in- 
stance, that  evil  will  spring  from  evil,  and  good  from  good,  and 

•  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Church  hy  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  Worceitfcr 
College,  Oxford,  pp.  23,  %i, 
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to  determine  this  unerringly,  ihough  the  dntcs>  and  seasons,  an<I 

modes,  and  dejirees  (jf  retributiim  arc  kept  in  another  hand — in 
ibe  sfime  manner,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the  same  reason,  ihp  praphecy 
of  revel  alion  is  con  lent  Iil>  call  np  the  shadows  of  comiiigr  events 
r  without  definitely  pourlraying  ibem*  Tlie  shadow  is  sufficient  to 
)ivarn»  or  to  encourage,  or  to  ctmsolc  :  the  definite  pourlraiture 
^^'ouhl  overawe  or  overjoy,  and  would  stifle  tliat  freedom  i*( 
•moral  aclion  which  can  move  mdy  in  an  atmosphere  of  unecr- 
rtainty. 

Again,  in  the  events  themselves  of  the  world  there  Is  a  striking 

|« similarity  of  appearance.     All  ihino^s  move  in  a  circle.     Human 

fDalurc  is  throoghoul  the  same,  and  ]>Toduces  and  reproduces  the 

same  hirms  in  succession  ;  and  if  a  diilerent  e  isobservalde  in  these 

formsi  it  is  rather  in  their  masjnitude  and   decree  than  in   their 

»  kituL     The  human  will  is  strug-gling  against  the  rule  of  its  maker 

in  the  first  century  as  in  the  nineteentli.     Human  reas<in  is  sys- 

lemalijnng and  scrutinizing  among  the  Gnostics  as  in  theSocinians. 

.  Human  ambition  is  the  same,  whether  it  assumes  the  disguise  of 

a  monk,  of  a  p<:»pe,  of  a  demagogue,  or  of  a  Jesuit*    The  laws  w  ithin 

I  ivhich  it  works  are  the   same,  except  that  as  the  world  becomes 

l»  old  ihey  seem  to  grow^  old  with   it,  to  be  permitted  to  lose  their 

l.  strength,  and  to  give  way  beneatii  the  repeatCLl  attacks  made  on 

them  by  rebel Uons  man.    And  it  is  the  sjime  in  the  various  resus- 

f'itations  of  gf>od  which  at  intervals  occur  in  the  world.     The  final 

cnl  may  be  worse  than  the  first  :  the  last  gi  jod  more  perfect  than 

tlie  earlier ;  hut  the  evil  and  the  good  themselves  must  appear  in 

fiomcwhat  the  same  sliape — 

'  Thy  hair. 

Thou  mher  gold-boimd  brow,  i^i  like  the  first : 
A  third  la  like  the  former  *— 
and  the  line,  lengthened  as  it  is/ 'stretches  to  the  crack  of  dtiom/ 
And  thus  the  voice  tif  prophecy  must  be  uncertain,  when  it  is 
Ijrought  to  decide  on  a  particular  event ;  unless,  indeed,  that  event 
be  so  marked  out  that  it  cannot  be  repeated.  It  may  pronounce, 
sati  si  actor  ily  and  indisputably,  nn  the  arrived  of  the  C'hrislian  dis* 
pensalion^  because  hut  one  fulfiiment  of  this  could  take  place,  and 
the  facts  of  the  fulfihnent  have  been  so  constructed  as  lo  render 
mistake  to  an  honest  mind  morally  impossible.  And  the  appear* 
ance  of  '  tJte  great  ami  final  ^ hit k'itfist'  also  can  have  but  one 
perfect  fulfilment ;  but  this  is  marked  out  by  the  date  *  in  the  last 
^-days/  and  which  are  the  last  days  can  scarcely  be  known  until 
By  are  come  U)  an  end. 

It  therefore  involves  no  opinion  that  Popery  is  not  Antichrist* 
even  if  a  waiter  remonstrates  against  the  use  of  prophecy  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge*     Nor  does  it  impugn  the  soundness  of   Dr. 
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'T<)dd'9  ttdvicej  to  difler  from  him,  ki  some  degree^  on  the  appli- 
cation of'  Bticfa  prophecies  to  Popery.     In  one  respect,  few  but 

'  mwt  agre^  with  him-^that  one  and  the  final  stage  of  the  Anti- 

'christian  power  is  still  to  come — ^its  appearance  in  the  last  days, 
in  the  form  of  an  indiridual  being,  and  with  all  those  remarkable 

inidinRitances  of  success,  cruelty,  and  sudden  destruction,  which 
are  to  precede  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  But  if  the  spirit  of  the 
Antichrist^  which  will  arise  in  the  last  days,  is  the  same  eril 
spirit  which  has  been  working  in  the  heart  of  man  and  in  the 
Cfanrch,  since  the  beginning — if  it  is,  then,  to  be  new  only  in  the 
completer  success  of  its  struggles,  and  in  the  fuller  development 

^  of  its  powers,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  same  spirit  throwing 
ont  imperfect  and  abortire  shapes  of  a  similar  character  in  many 
other  periods  of  the  world.  Their  outward  forms  may  differ ; 
bat  a  compsratire  anatomist  will  discover  the  same  principle  of 

'  growtli  and  action  even  in  the  most  varied  organization.  What 
sprang^'up  in  the  first  certturies  in  a  heresy  or  fanaticism,  may 
bare  driven  later  on  another  soil  in  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical 
lUnirpation.  And  when  this  body  was  becoming  old  and  weak, 
die  same  soul  may  have  entered  into  one  of  its  chief  members,  and 
raised  tip  successive  growths  of  ascetic  enthusiasm,  each  widened 
and  strengthened  in  its  powers  of  evil,  and  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gences cS  circumstances;  from  a  simple  monasticism  passing 
into  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  from  the  Mendicant  Orders  into 

•  Jesuitism.  And  when  these  becantfe  paralyzed  and  unserviceable, 
it  might  leave  them  apparemly  dead,  and  enter,  where  it  was 
sure  to  find  a  ready  welcome,  into  the  licentious  self-billed 
bodies,  which  rationalism  and  democracy  create  ;  occupying  them 
only  for  a  time,  until  their  o>vn  violence  should  destroy  them, 
and  scope  be  given  for  the  resuscitation  of  some  system  more 
•perfectly  organized,  more  durable,  and  more  powerful.  In  this 
point  of  view,  with  which  history  fully  accords,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
seem  to  speak  of  one  Antichrist,  and  of  many :  of  an  Antichrist 
working  even  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  one  which 
should  not  be  revealed  till  the  last  days ;  and  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  one  and  the  same  prophecy  to  a  number  of  successive 
events,  each  as  it  advances  more  perfectly  and  minutely  realizing 
it,  would  be  in  harmony  with  a  general  law,  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  other  parts  of  the  prophetical  system. 

The  assumption  that  Popery  is  Antichrist  will  thus  resolve 
itself  into  an  opinion  that,  as  a  system,  it  bears  upon  its  face  cer- 
tain marks  which  indicate,  if  they  do  not  fully  develope,  the 
features  which  will  be  stamped  on  the  final  manifestation  of  the 
Man  of  Sin — that  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  forms  into 

which 
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wliicL  the  spirit  of  Anticlirist  is  to  ihrovn  faimsell^  aud  may  be 
perhaps  the  womb  from  which  he  will  be  ultimately  evolved* 

And  such  a  view   may  be  entertained  as  a  private  opinion, 

without  ha^ardln^  the  e\dl  coDsequences  which  have  ensued  froiij 

endeavouring  to  force  the  words  of  propliecy  into  too  close  and 

literal  correspondence  w^tU  the  facts  of  Popery.     And  this  lead 

to  another  important   use   of  such  a  view.     It   enahk*s   us   t(j' 

carry  on  the  melancholy  struggle  against  Popery  in  a  spirit  of 

charity  and   meekness.     We   are   no    longer   arrayed   against  a 

body,  every  limb  of  which  is  contemplated  as  part  of  a  deadly 

power,  alien  from  God  and  foe   to  man  :  but  against  a  texupe 

of  mind  and  habit  of  thought,  which,  to  a  certain  extent^  ejtisti 

in  all  of  us,  more  or  less  fatally  developed.     It  is  not  the  indif^ 

vidual  person,  or  the  teacher,   or  the  nation,  whom  we  oppos- 

and  condemn,  hot  vice  and  error  in  the  abstract;  ami  at  the  ver| 

moment  that  we  feel  houud  to  pronounce  the  condemnatii)n,  as  it 

we  were  sitting  on  a  seat  of  judgment.,   we    may    in  heart  bol 

l-kneeling  side  by  side  with  the  condemned  before  the  same  bar  of 

I  Heaven,  accusing  ourselves  of  the  same  offences.      If  anything 

I  pan  disarm  controversy  of  its  bitternesst  it  must  be  this  humbling 

Iponfession ;  and  it  is  the  more  ucedlui  at  a  time  when  the  con* 

Itroversy  cannot  be  carried  on  against  the  system  of  Papery  with 

Ifoft  word;*  and  palliating  apologies. 

No  one  can  have  honestly  cn^^ed  in  the  Popish  controversy 
I  without  feeling  that  he  is  grappling  with  a  most  powerful  and 
ijpiihtle  antagonist.  It  is  easy  to  multiply  hard  words,  and  to  hold 
liip  to  reproach  its  grosser  forms  of  corruption  ;  and  to  attack  it  with 
ijbold  generalizations  and  coulradictions.  But  Popery  laughs  to 
[$corn  such  opponents ;  and  makes  use  of  them  only  to  draw  her 
fiown  members  more  closely  to  herself,  or  to  entangle  the  rash  and 
1  thoughtless  aggressor  in  her  own  net  of  sophisms.  He  seizes  on 
l^ome  vulgar  popular  superstition,  and  Pt)pery  meets  him  with  the 
[popular  errors  which  prevail  under  every  creed ;  and  demands  to 
lie  tried  by  the  character  of  her  educated  classes.  He  fixes  on 
doctrinal  errors  even  among  them,  and  she  refuses  to  be  com- 
jyiitted  by  anytliing  but  the  aulhorijied  expositions  of  her  Church. 
]  These  are  produced ;  aud  in  the  mass  of  multiplying  and  con- 
I  Rioting  decisions,  of  which  her  teaching  is  composcil,  and  in 
ijthe  varying  and  even  contradictory  opinioiis  which  are  artfully 
I  permitted  respccliug  the  rightful  ex|K)sitors  of  Church  doctrines, 
and  the  degrees  of  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  thcro,  it  is  easy 
to  appcid  iVom  Pope  to  Pope,  and  to  array  Council  against 
^jL'ouncilj  each  culprit  escaping  n\  turn  under  the  wing  of  the 
I plher,  until  ail  vanish  and  are  lost.  Even  when  he  giasps  at  last 
l^ome  definite  authorized  declaration  whicli  caunot  be  repudfateil 
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(and  of  these  there  are  not  many) ,  and  proceeds  to  condemn  it  by 
Scripture,  Popery  also  has  its  scriptural  texts  and  interpretations. 
The  controversy  is  forced  at  once  into  a  labyrinth  of  comments, 
allegories,  verbal  disputations,  and  grammatical  subtleties*  In- 
stead of  findmg  himself  on  an  open  plain,  with  his  antajjonist 
exposed  at  every  point;  from  parable  and  prophecy,  and  history* 
and  metaphor,  there  start  up  on  every  siile  a  host  of  enemies — 
all  the  doubts,  and  problems,  and  evasions,  which  lie  hid  in  the 
essence  of  lang^ua^c  ;  and  dismayed  at  the  surprise  lie  is  sure  to 
be  bewildered  and  repelled^  perhaps  finally  drawn  over  to  the 
very  system  which  he  had  proposed  to  destroy.  Even  when  he 
adopts  the  true  and  safest  mode  t^i  attack  by  taking  his  ground 
upon  antiquity  and  historvr  he  will  be  deceived  indeed  if  he 
thinks  that  Popery  will  fail  an  easy  prey*  Popery  also  has  its 
antiquity,  and  its  history.  It  is  covered  with  the  hoar  of  centu- 
ries* and  resolutely  clings  to  it.  It  has  possession  and  prescrip- 
tion; and  would  be,  and  is,  already  venerated  upon  the  very  title 
(spurious  indeed,  but  bard  to  be  exposed)  on  which  the  English 
Church  (a  novelty,  as  Popery  boasts,  and  as  ignorant  men  believe) 
denounces  her  as  an  usurper.  Her  antagonist  brings  inltj  court 
Jus  vouchers  and  documents,  the  testimonies  of  ancient  fathers ; 
'^t  eyeiy  one  has  passed  ibrougJi  the  hands  of  Popery  herself,  and 
img[  many  have  been  perplexed  by  her  forgeries  and  erasures.  He 
Te$ts  his  argument  on  their  silence  and  omissions  \ — and  these  are 
but  negative  and  weak  against  any,  the  smallest  amount,  of  positive 
assertion.  He  produces  dogmatic  language,  but  this  may  be  made 
to  appear  vague  and  uncertain  by  figures  of  speech,  by  rheloriCfil 
exaggerations,  by  the  very  freedom  and  boldness  willi  \\iiich  truth 
was  proclaimed  before  the  presence  of  error  compelled  more  caution 
and  precision.  And  before  any  document  whatever  can  be  em- 
ployed by  him  as  genuine,  all  the  mysteries  and  subdcties  of 
criticism  may  be  spun  round  him,  till  he  is  tied  hand  and  foot, 
and  unable  to  use  his  weapons  except  with  a  doubt  and  reserve, 
which  destroy  all  their  force.  At  the  very  last,  uptm  principles 
of  reason  which  can  scarcely  be  denied  without  undermining  the 
foundation  of  truth,  he  may  be  driven  from  each  point  of  doctrine, 
thrown  back  upon  his  own  ignorance,  the  necessity  of  a  guide, 
the  authoriiy  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  to  risk  the  whole 
battle  upon  the  single  question  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  And 
the  moment  he  reacbes  this,  tlie  adversary  ts  prepared  to  ihron^ 
in  upon  him  a  vast  reserve  of  temptattoiis,  and  pohtic  suggestions, 
of  schemes  for  rationalizing  and  centralizing,  visions  of  grandeur 
and  power,  fears  and  doubts  oi  the  stability  of  divine  truth  with- 
out some  aid  from  man,  suspicions  and  jealousies  arising  from 
aggressions  of  the   State  upon  the  Church  ;  imlil  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  to  fix  a  clear  unbiased  eye  ujion  the  plain  Hn«»3  of 
lustory,  or  even  to  wish  to  persevere  in  denouncing  a  syilem, 
\\hicli,  with  all  its  corruptions  (and  corruplitms  it  is  thuuglit 
must  be  borne  with  in  any  dispensation  by  man),  has  been  and 
promises  to  be  so  splendid,  so  etidnrinof,  so  expedient. 

There  are  nmny  who  will  think  it  dangerf»us  to  represent  the 
L'ontroversy  in  this  light  of  difficulty  and  peril,  But  n<jthing  cari  be 
gained,  and  everything'  inny  be  lost,  by  rlusin^  the  eye  against  its 
real  nature.  One  of  the  last  things  to  be  done  in  ihe  controversy* 
with  Popery  is  to  approach  it  as  a  thing  purely  evih  It  is  because 
Popery  contains  much  of  good  that  it  has  become  so  evil ;  ifs 
good  has  been  its  vitality  and  its  strength,  its  truths  have  nui'- 
tured  its  falsehoods ;  and  he  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  tins 
will  bclray  his  (nvii  incapacity  fi>r  judging  it ;  and  wljen  the 
fallacy  of  his  first  principle  is  exposed  by  the  dlscf>verv  of  some 
good,  where  he  believed  that  none  existed,  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion will  be  thrown  upon  all  his  views.  Let  us  acknowledge, 
therefore,  that  Eomc  comes  hefore  us  with  many  apparent  pre- 
tensions to  respect.  She  is  the  descendant  of  a  primitive  and 
once  venerable  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  a  branch  dignified 
of  old  by  its  immediate  connexion  with  apostolical  teaching;  tr> 
common  and  even  to  Chnsiian  eyes,  which  trace  a  Providential 
hand  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  illus- 
trious by  the  associations  of  ancient  empire;  and  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  by  the  meniory  of  days — days  indeed 
far,  far  distnut — when>  amidst  the  treachery  and  defection  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  nalicms,  Rome,  almost  solitary  and 
unaided,  stood  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  and  gathered 
round  her  the  reverence  and  afTeclion  of  the  greatest  fathers  of 
the  Church,  It  was  Rome  that  first  politically  developed  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Churcb,  and  marshalled  it  to  resist 
at  once  the  sword  of  l>arbarian  invaders  and  the  sceptre  of  bar- 
barian  print  cs.  It  was  Rome  of  old,  that  when  thick  darkness 
fell  upon  Europe,  kept  alive  the  lamp  of  the  Gospel,  employing, 
intleed»  to  shelter  it,  human  art  and  human  corruptions,  but 
sheltering  it  still.  It  was  Rome  that,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  frac- 
tured  empire,  once  more  laid  down  lines,  unsafe  indeed  hut 
tempting  and  frequented,  by  which  nation  communicated  with 
nation,  and  Europe  became  a  Christenrhjm>  Even  her  most 
grievous  corruptions  were  matle  providentially  the  means  of  pre- 
serving truth  buried  beneath  them,  as  dung  will  guard  roots 
during  winter.  It  may  he  they  were  designedly  permitted  to 
answer  this  very-  purpose.  It  does  not  justify  the  permission,  or 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  suflering  human  faithlessness  to  contrive 
unholy  means  for  saving  what,  in  the  utmost  perils,  a  Higher  arm 
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lias  uiidcrtakon  to  defend.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
a  power  winch  would  rule  the  wovld  must  rule  in  the  pretence, 
and  ganerally  will  begin  tt>  rule  with  a  real  desire,  of  malntfiining 
g4X>dness  an<l  Irutb.  The  first  deOection  from  right  is  *  doin^j;^ 
e\U  ibat  good  may  come/  And  in  this  way  the  true  spiritual 
authority  of  ihe  Church  was  maintained  by  a  claim  to  secular 
dominion.  The  one  faith  was  {guarded  against  sceptics  by  the 
a$seni(m  of  infallibility,  and  tlie  Bres  of  the  Inr|aisition.  The 
great  mystery  of  tlie  Sacraments  was  upheld  hy  the  sensualism  of 
rransubsiantiation,  and  by  the  muliipll cation  of  charms  and  sorce- 
ries. The  belief  in  a  world  unseen  was  cherished  hy  doctrines  of 
angels,  and  by  the  superstitions  of  Heathenism  transmuted  into 
dreams  1>earing  Christian  name^*.  To  save  sinners  from  despair 
Poperj'  invented  her  theory  of  ahsolution,  and  her  worship  of  the 
Virgin.  And  to  warn  them  a2:ainst  sin  she  drew  forth  her  pictures 
of  pureratory.  Like  U//ah,  slie  touched  the  ark  with  an  unhal- 
lowed  hand,  but  uho  touched  at  frrsl  to  save  it  from  falling;  and 
a  Chriiitian  mind  will  not  forget  the  motive,  even  while  it  recog* 
oises  the  justice  with  which  such  an  act  of  faithlessness  is  to  be 
denounced  ant  I  punished. 

And  these  accidental  and  providential  benefits  were  drai\ii  by 
the  hand  of  Providence  out  even  of  the  essential  germ  of  evil  in 
the  Papacy,— its  lust  of  power  and  claim  to  empire.  Others, 
infmite  iji  nymber,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  these,  sprung 
forth  at  the  same  time  from  the  oilier  germ  of  good  which  lay  so 
closely  entwined  with  it.  All  that  Christianity  cflected  of  good 
under  the  rule  of  Popery  we  are  invited  to  attribute  to  Popery ; 
she  claims  it  to  herself,  and  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
Catholic  and  Christian  from  the  purely  Papal  element  in  that 
complicated  system.  But  one  test  may  be  applied.  Whatever 
wise  organization,  whatever  holy  discipline,  whatever  work  of 
charity,  of  picly,  or  of  learning  ;  whatever  principles  of  Christian 
communion,  whatever  sober-minded  resistance  to  secular  aggres- 
»ion,  whatever  missionary  exertions,  or  civil  purifications  of  society 
may  be  a<  lop  ted  and  attempted  by  miy  distinct  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  say  hy  the  Church  of  England  at  this  day, 
without  compromising  its  Catholic  principles^  these,  when  they 
are  found  in  Popery^  sprung  not  from  Popery,  but  from  Christia- 
nity. It  was  the  Christianity,  not  the  Popery  of  Rome,  which 
framed  holy  institutions  fav  the  relief  of  the  ])oor,  for  the  creation 
of  religious  families  out  of  the  fi  agments  and  atoms  of  domestic 
society,  for  the  solace  of  the  old,  for  the  correction  of  tlie  peni- 
tent«  for  a  refuge  to  the  weary,  for  supplying  duties— the  duties  of 
charily,  study,  and  devotion — to  lhf>se  whose  occupation  had  failed 
them  in  tlie  world ;  and   we  may    frame   them  too,   frame  them 
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without  those  false  and  unchristian  conlrirances  which  did  indeed 

emanate  from  Popery,  and  caused  their  corruplioii  and  their 
ruin.  It  was  die  Chrislianitv,  not  the  Poperv  of  Rome,  which  raised 
our  g^lorious  cathedrals  ;  Popery  would  have  pulled  them  to  the 
ground^ — ^would  have  suffered  ihem  to  lie  unfinished  or  to  decay, 
rather  than  abandon  its  extortions  on  the  funds  by  which  ihey 
were  created.  It  was  the  Chrislianity.  not  lite  Popery  of  Romei 
which  Christianized  the  heathen— to  whicii  we  owe — and  never 
let  us  deny  that  wc  owe — ^the  restoration  of  our  own  Christianity 
in  this  land.  Popery  would  have  suffered  then,  as  she  suffers 
now,  the  whole  heathen  world  to  lie  in  darkness,  without 
making  a.n  effort  to  save  it,  unless  her  own  ao^grandizement  were 
secured  by  it.  Look  to  her  own  confession,  to  her  own  records 
of  her  present  missionary  exertions,  and  they  will  be  found  alm.ost 
exclusively  confined  to  places  where  die  Gospel  already  has  been 
pre  ached  J  and  by  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  ajrainsl  the 
Church  of  England,  not  for  the  relief  of  heathens,  that  her  mis- 
sionary system  is  maintained.*  It  was  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  not 
its  Popery,  which  spread  peace,  and  cukivalion,  and  civilization  over 
the  deserts  of  Euvopean  society,  by  chanties  of  life,  by  a  disintereste<l 
defence  of  the  oppressed ♦  by  a  sober  aiul  chastening  influence 
over  turbulent  barons,  by  an  enhghtenwl  mediation  between  con- 
tending parlies,  by  fostering  art,  and  by  exercising  science ;  while 
the  moment  that  the  Papal  element  of  mischief  intervened,  the 
bonds  of  society  were  broken;  subjects  were  arrayed  against  kings 
and  kings  against  each  other;  the  wealth  of  nations  was  swallowed 
up  and  withdrawn  by  foreigners;  books  were  to  be  closed,  science 
discouraiied,  art  de2;raded  into  materialism  and  sensuahsm»  the 
very  tongues  of  men  denaturalized  or  struck  dumb,  and  their  ears 
closed  against  instruction:  lest,  in  awakening  the  reason,  there 
should  be  awakened  also  a  spirit  of  lebelhon,  and  though  Chris- 
tianity might  stun<l,  the  Papacy  should  falL 

Without  this  discrimination  in  the  workings  of  Popery  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  contemplate  the  history  of  the  Church 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  history  sincc»  without  some 
misgivings  and  secret  longings  to  be  enabled  to  speak  of  Popery 
more  favourably  than  our  ancestors  have  done,  or  even  to  assimilate 
iRir  present  system  more  closely  to  it.  But  with  this  discrimination 
w^e  shall  see  that  if  the  Clmrch  of  England  seems  in  any  point  to 
have  failed,  or  fallen,  or  to  be  about  to  fall,— if  its  spiritual  power 
seems  partially  paralyzed — if  its  tone  of  piety  and  holiness  be 
deteriorated, — this  lamentable  effect  has  followed  not  from  a 
separation  from  Popery,  but  from  a  neglect  of  our  own  Chris- 

*  For  a  vcritkatxjri  of  tliij  tinpjJiii  liicf|,i^  the  iiemjitLLablc  woik  entitled  ^  Ajiuulei 
ilelii  PropatfJilion  df»  la  F6U* 
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'Aorcercr,  and  who,  to  his  honour  I  say  it,  can  wield  hammer  and  tongs, 
and  hftndle  a  horse-shoe,  with  the  best  of  the  smiths  amongst  the  Alpu- 
jtrras/ 

*  In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  formed  various  friendships,  but 
1)0  one  haa  more  intcrlested  me  than  Baron  Taylor.  To  accomplishments 
of  the  highest  order  he  unites  a  kindness  of  heart  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
6is  manners  are  naturally  to  the  highest  degree  courtly,  yet  he  never- 
theless possesses  a  disposition  so  pliable  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
accommodating  himself  to  all  kinds  of  company.  There  is  a  mystery 
about  him,  which,  wherever  he  goes,  serves  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
sensation  naturally  created  by  his  appearance  and  manner.  Who  he  is 
•no  one  pretends  to  assert  with  downright  positiveness :  it  is  whispered, 
however,  that  he  is  a  scion  of  royalty ;  and  who  can  gaze  for  a  moment 
upon  th^  most  graceful  figure,  that  most  intelligent  but  singularly 
moulded  countenance,  and  those  large  and  expressive  eyes,  without 
feeling  as  equally  convinced  that  he  is  of  no  common  lineage  as  that  he 
is  ino  common  Qian?  He  has  been  employed  by  the  illustrious  house  to 
which  h^  i^  said  to  be  related,  in  more  than  one  delicate  and  important 
mission,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  He  was  now  collecting 
.niastejpieces  of  the  Spanish  school  of  painting,  which  were  destined  to 
adorn  tne  saloons  of  the  Tuileries.  "Whenever  he  descries  me,  whether 
in  the  street  or  the  desert,  the  brilliant  hall  or  amongst  Bedouin  haimas, 
at  NovogorodorStambul,  he  flings  up  his  arms,  and  exclaims,  "  O  ciel! 
I  have  again  the  felicity  of  seeing  my  cherished  and  most  respectable 
B  *  *  *  *  *.'•— p.  318. 

We  hope  that  we  ourselves  shall  soon  see  again  in  print  our 
'  cherished  and  most  respectable  Borrow ;'  and  meantime  con- 
gratulate him  sincerely  on  a  work  which  must  vastly  increase 
and  extend  his  reputation—  which  bespeaks  everywhere  a  noble 
and  generous  heart — a  large  and  vigorous  nature,  capable  of 
sympathising  with  everything  but  what  is  bad — religious  feel- 
ings deep  and  intense,  but  neither  gloomy  nor  narrow — a  true 
eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  a  fund  of  real  racy  humour. 


Art.  VI. — Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist 
in  the  Writings  of  Daniel  and  St.  Pa/ul ;  preached  before  the 
University  of  Dvblin  at  the  Donvellan  Lecture,  1838.  By 
James  Henthorn  Todd,  B.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  Catliedral.  Printed 
at  the  University  Press.     Dublin,     1840. 

TN  placing  Dr.  Todd's  lectures  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we 
•■"  have  no  intention  of  minutely  examining  his  course  of  argu- 
ment. The  subject  of  Scripture  prophecy  is  scarcely  fitted  for 
the  pages  of  a  Review ;  but  the  work  exhibits  a  depth  of  learning 
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and  research  which  may  well  command  the  attention  of  theolo- 
gical students^  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and  forbearance  iMst 
important  to  be  preserved  in  all  religious  controversy,  but  espe- 
cially at  the  present  day.  The  writer,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  whom  the  University  of  Dublin  can  boast,  but  an 
earnest  and  consistent  defender  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
opponent  of  Popery,  has  protested  in  it  against  the  popular  ap- 
plication to  Popery  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  of  Antichrist ; 
and  it  must  have  required  as  much  courage  as  honesty  to  risk 
such  a  protest  at  a  period  of  excitement  like  the  present,  and  in  a 
country,  the  circumstances  of  which  must  render  the  suggestion 
peculiarly  startling  to  a  large  body  within  the  church. 

The  argument  from  prophecy  has  long  been  adopted  as  one  of 
the  strongest  and  easiest  modes  of  condemning  the  errors  of 
Popery.  It  has  been  drawn  out  by  high  authorities,  and  presents, 
at  the  first  sight,  a  singular  array  of  probabilities  ;  and  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  this  position  having  perhaps  led  to  a  neglect  of 
others,  the  mere  thought  that  it  is  untenable  must  naturally  alarm 
those  who  are  thus  threatened  with  being  left  defenceless  in  the 
face  of  a  formidable  antagonist.  It  must  probably  take  soine  little 
time  for  this  alarm  to  subside,  and  with  it  the  misrepresentatioiis 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.  But  after  calm  consideration  the 
question  will  take  its  place  on  the  wide  neutral  ground  of  private 
opinion,  carefully  fenced  ofif  from  the  great  summaries  of 
Christian  faith  which  contain  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  from  the  outlines  of  doctrine  which  the  Church  has  drawn 
up  for  her  own  teachers — that  ground  on  which  doubt  may  be 
admitted  without  sin,  and  even  opposite  conclusions  may  meet  in 
peace.  Meantime,  in  the  same  spirit  which  those  who  differ  from 
the  author  of  the  Lectures,  ought,  as  Christians,  to  exercise  to- 
wards him,  he,  we  are  assured,  will  permit  us  to  differ  in  some 
points  from  himself. 

In  one  point  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Todd. 

'  The  labours  and  learning  of  our  Protestant  theologians  have  been 
expended  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  a  large  and  mysterious 
branch  of  prophecy  to  a  preconceived  interpretation,  the  oflFspring  of 
controversial  rancour  and  polemical  debate ;  the  sacred  text  has  been 
handled  in  the  belligerent  spirit  that  counts  all  artifices  lawful,  all 
means  of  victory  justifiable  and  right ;  historical  facts  have  been  mis- 
represented, the  words  of  Scripture  have  been  allegorized  and  irreverently 
explained  away ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  Papal  errors,  in 
order  to  bring  them  more  apparently  within  the  terms  of  the  prediction, 
their  true  character  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  legitimate  arguments, 
which  can  alone  silence  or  convince  the  advocates  of  them,  have  been  for- 
gotten or  abandoned.' — Lect.  v.  p.  28. 

What 
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What  these  arguments  are  Dr.  Todd  has  alluded  to  in  a  quo- 
tation from  an  admirable  work  to  which  we  gladly  refer.* 

•  The  Papacy,*  says  Mr.  Palmer,  *  is  a  grievous  evil  to  the  Christian 
Church.  The  continuance  of  errors  and  corruptions,  the  decay  of 
wholesome  discipline,  the  divided  state  of  Christendom,  are  all,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributahle  to  the  usurpations  and  ambition  of  the  Roman 
see.  But  God  forbid  that  we  should  rest  our  arguments  against  the 
errors  of  Rome  on  so  sandy  a  foundation  as  these  modern  interpretations 
of  the  prophecies.  We  have  a  much  simpler  and  surer  way  in  proving 
that  those  errors  are  unauthorized  by  the  word  of  God,  and  inconsistent 
with  it;  that  they  are  mere  human  inventions,  and  productive  of  conse- 
quences practically  which  are  injurious  to  Christian  faith  and  piety.' 

If  it  is  asked  why  prophecy  must  be  a  sandy  foundation  of 
ailment  against  Rome^  one  answer  may  be  drawn  from  the  very 
nature  of  prophecy.  The  Church  is  placed  by  Providence  to 
find  its  way  through  a  valley  of  darkness,  lieset  with  temptations 
and  enemies.  That  she  may  not  be  fascinated  by  the  one  nor  dis- 
mayed by  the  other — that  when  evils  are  gathering  near,  her  faith 
may  not  be  shaken — that  she  may  be  able  throughout  to  recognize 
one  great  overruling  hand  stretched  over  and  protecting  her,  and 
behold  all  things  subdued  to  one  will — for  these,  and  it  may  be, 
for  other  reasons,  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide  her,  as  it  were, 
with  a  faint  chart  and  outline  of  her  own  history.  She  bears  a 
lamp  which  throws  a  light  dimly  before  her  (for  she  must  walk  by 
a  light  within — ^the  light  of  faith),  but  less  dimly  at  her  side,  and 
strongly  on  her  track  behind.  As  each  fearful  shape  in  her  des- 
tiny comes  and  glares  close  upon  her,  she  may  discern  sufficient  to 
be  assured  that  it  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated  in  the  descrip- 
tion previously  given.  But  that  which  presses  close  on  the  senses 
can  seldom  be  seen  in  its  true  proportion  and  magnitude.  To 
assume  these,  it  must  be  contemplated  in  a  certain  focus,  at  a 
given  distance ;  and  not  till  it  is  past,  and  has  fallen  into  the  ranks 
of  by-gone  events,  is  it  possible  to  compare  it  accurately  with  the 
words  of  that  prophecy,  which  sees  all  things  in  their  relations  to 
the  whole  course  of  time,  and  as  linked  together  by  a  chain  of 
causation  thoroughly  discernible  only  by  that  Eye,  to  which  the 
past,  present^  and  future  are  all  alike  co-existent. 

Again,  in  strict  analogy,  as  the  prophecy  of  reason  in  the 
natural  world  enables  us  to  penetrate  so  far  only  into  the  future  as 
to  discern  its  general  outline,  without  enabling  us  to  fix  the  limits 
of  either  times,  or  localities,  or  circumstances — to  foresee,  for  in- 
stance^ that  evil  will  spring  from  evil,  and  good  from  good,  and 

♦  Sapplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Church  l)v  the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  ^.  23,  Si. 

to 
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to  determine  this  unenii^ly^  tlioogfa  tbe  dBtes>  and  seasolia^  jrind 
modes,  and  degrees  of  retribodon  axe  kept  in  anodsr  haiid««-tn 
tbe  same  maoD^r,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the  same  reason,  tbe  prophicy 
of  revelation  is  content  to  call  up  the  shadows  of  ooming^-eYcmts 
widiout  definitely  pourtrajing  thnn.  Tbe  shadow  is  sofficienliio 
warn,  or  to  encourage,  or  to  console :  the  definite  pomrtniitiire 
would  o^rawe  or  overjoy,  and  would  stifle  that  freedom  of 
moral  action  which  can  move  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  nncfer^ 
tainty. 

Again,  in  tbe  events  themselves  of  the  world  there  is  a  strikikig 
similarity  of  appearance.  All  things  move  in  a  circle.  Human 
nature  is  throughout  the  same,  and  produces  and  reprodiKses  the 
same  forms  in  succession ;  and  if  a  difference  is  obsen-able  in  these 
forms,  it  is  rather  in  their  magnitude  and  degree  than  in  their 
kind.  Tbe  human  will  is  struggling  against  the  rule  of  its  maker 
in  the  first  century  as  in  the  nineteenth.  Human  reason  is  97s- 
tematizingand  scrutinizing  among  tbe  Gnostics  as  in  tbe  Sociniaas. 
Human  ambition  is  the  same,  whether  it  assumes  tbe  disguise  of 
a  monk,  of  a  pope,  of  a  demag(^:u^  or  of  a  Jesuit.  Tbe  laws  wkbin 
which  it  works  are  the  same,  except  that  as  tbe  world  becomes 
old  they  seem  to  grow  old  with  it,  to  be  permitted  to  lose  their 
strength,  and  to  give  way  beneath  the  repeated  attacks  made -on 
them  by  rebellious  man.  And  it  is  the  same  in  tbe  various  resus- 
citations of  good  which  at  intervals  occur  in  tbe  world/  The  final 
e^il  may  be  worse  than  the  first :  the  last  good  more  perfect  than 
the  earlier ;  but  the  evil  and  the  ^ood  themselves  must  appear  in 
somewhat  the  same  shape — 

*  'Hiy  hair. 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first : 
A  third  is  like  the  former  * — 
and  the  line,  lengthened  as  it  is,' '  stretches  to  the  crack  of  doom.' 
And  thus  the  voice  of  prophecy  must  be  uncertain,  when  it  is 
brought  to  decide  on  a  particular  event ;  unless,  indeed,  that  event 
be  so  marked  out  that  it  cannot  be  repeated.  It  may  pronounce, 
satisfactorily  and  indisputably,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, because  but  one  fulfilment  of  this  could  take  place,  and 
the  facts  of  the  fulfilment  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  render 
mistake  to  an  honest  mind  morally  impossible.  And  the  appear- 
ance of  '  the  great  and  final  Antichrist '  also  can  have  but  one 
perfect  fulfilment ;  but  this  is  marked  out  by  tbe  date  '  in  the  last 
days,'  and  which  are  the  last  days  can  scarcely  be  known  until 
they  are  come  to  an  end. 

It  therefore  involves  no  opinion  that  Popery  is  not  Antichrist, 
even  if  a  writer  remonstrates  against  the  use  of  prophecy  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge.     Nor  does  it  impugn  the  soundness  of   Dr. 

Todd's 
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'-'TM[>dd-V«dvice^  to  difier  from  him,  ki  some  degree^  on  the  Appli- 
cation br  Btrcfa  proptiecies  to  Pdpery.     In  one  respect,  few  but 
V  nniREitagre^  with  him-^that  tone  and  the  final  stage  of  the  Anti- 
^  tdhfistiaii  power  is  still  to  come — ^its  appearance  in  the  last  days, 
jiifeitfae  fonnof  ah  indiridual  being,  and  with  all  those  remarkable 

•  «ilxniliKitanceiEi  of  success,  cruehy^  and  sudden  destruction,  which 
■  ^r 6' to  precede  the  coming  of  our  Lord*     But  if  the  spirit  of  the 

^Antichrists  which  will  arise  in  the  last  days,  is  the  same  eril 

Spirit  which  has  been  working  in  the  heart  of  man  and  in  the 

Charch,^nce  the  beginning — if  it  is,  then,  to  be  new  only  in  the 

'Completer  success  of  its  struggles/ and  in  the  fuller  development 

virf*it8'|)owers,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  same  spirit  throwing 

'out  imperfect  ahd  abortire  shapes  of  a  similar  character  in  mimy 

other*  periods  of  the  world.     Their  outward  forms  may  differ; 

>  hot  a^  CompsratiTe  Anatomist  will  discover  the  same  principle  of 

'  grcmtb  and  action  ^even  in  the  most  varied  oi^nization.     What 

i^nxn^up  in  the  first  cehtuties  in  a  heresy  or  fanaticism,  m^y 

•  lwT«:^kiveh  later  on  another  soil  in  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical 
i  Usurpation;  <  And  wUen  this  body  was  becomings  old  and  weak, 
r  >lAke>sfibib  soul  mayhave  entered  into  one  of  its  chief  members,  and 

i'ridsed'iitp^  successive  growths  of  ascetic  enthusiasm,  each  widened 
^'-aofiistrctt^hened  in  its  powers  of  evil,  and  adapted  to  the  exi- 
v^gendes'  oj  circumstances;    from  a  simple  monasticism  passing 
iiito  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  from  the  Mendicant  Orders  into 
'' JeStriltism.  *  And  when  these  becanie  paralyzed  and  unserviceable, 
'  it  might  leave  *  them  apparently  dead,  and  enter,  where  it  was 
sure   to   find   a  ready  welcome,  into   the   licentious  self-willed 
bodies,  which  rationalism  and  democracy  create  ;  occupying  them 
only  for  a  time,  until  their  o^vn  violence  should  destroy  them, 
and  scope  be  given  for  the  resuscitation   of  some  system  more 
perfectly  organized,  more  durable,  and  more  powerful.     In  this 
point  of  view,  with  which  history  fully  accords,  there  would   be 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
seem  to  speak  of  one  Antichrist,  and  of  many :  of  an  Antichrist 
working  even  in  the  times  of  the  Aposdes,  and  of  one  which 
should  not  be  revealed  till  the  last  days  ;  and  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  one  and  the  same  prophecy  to  a  number  of  successive 
evaits,  each  as  it  advances  more  perfectly  and  minutely  realizing 
it,  would  be  in  harmony  with  a  general  law,  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  other  parts  of  the  prophetical  system. 

The  assumption  that  Popery  is  Antichrist  will  thus  resolve 
itself  into  an  opinion  that,  as  a  system,  it  bears  upon  its  face  cer- 
tain marks  which  indicate,  if  they  do  not  fully  develope,  the 
features  which  will  be  stamped  on  the  final  manifestation  of  the 
Man  of  Sin — that  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  forms  into 

which 
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which  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  is  to  throw  himself,  and  may  be 
perhaps  the  womb  from  which  he  will  be  ultimatelj  evolved. 

And  such  a  view  may  be  entertained  as  a  private  opinion^ 
without  hazarding  the  evil  consequences  which  have  ensu^  from 
endeavouring  to  force  the  words  of  prophecy  into  too  close  and 
literal  correspondence  vrith  the  facts  of  Popery.  And  this  leadii 
to  another  important  use  of  such  a  view.  It  enables  us  to 
carry  on  the  melancholy  struggle  against  Popery  in  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  meekness.  We  are  no  longer  arrayed  against  a 
body,  every  limb  of  which  is  contemplated  as  part  of  a  deadly 
power,  alien  from  God  and  foe  to  man :  but  against  a  temper 
of  mind  and  habit  of  thought,  which,  to  a  certain  extent^  exists 
in  all  of  us,  more  or  less  fatally  developed.  It  is  not  the  indi- 
vidual person,  or  the  teacher,  or  the  nation,  whom  we  oppose 
and  condemn,  but  vice  and  error  in  the  abstract  ^  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  we  feel  bound  to  pronounce  the  condemnation,  as  if 
we  were  sitting  on  a  seat  of  judgment,  we  may  in  heart  be 
kneeling  side  by  side  with  the  condemned  before  the  same  bar  <rf 
Heaven,  accusing  ourselves  of  the  same  offences.  If  anything 
can  disarm  controversy  of  its  bitterness,  it  must  be  this  humbling 
confession ;  and  it  is  the  more  needful  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
troversy cannot  be  carried  on  against  the  system  of  Popery  with 
soft  words  and  palliating  apologies. 

No  one  can  have  honestly  engaged  in  the  Popish  controversy 
mthout  feeling  that  he  is  grappling  with  a  most  powerful  and 
subtle  antagonist.  It  is  easy  to  multiply  hard  words,  and  to  hold 
up  to  reproach  its  grosser  forms  of  corruption ;  and  to  attack  it  with 
bold  generalizations  and  contradictions.  But  Popery  laughs  to 
scorn  such  opponents ;  and  makes  use  of  them  only  to  draw  her 
own  members  more  closely  to  herself,  or  to  entangle  the  rash  and 
thoughtless  aggressor  in  her  own  net  of  sophisms.  He  seizes  on 
some  vulgar  popular  superstition,  and  Popery  meets  him  with  the 
popular  errors  which  prevail  under  every  creed ;  and  demands  to 
be  tried  by  the  character  of  her  educated  classes.  He  fixes  on 
doctrinal  errors  even  among  them,  and  she  refuses  to  be  com- 
mitted by  anything  but  the  authorized  expositions  of  her  Church. 
These  are  produced ;  and  in  the  mass  of  multiplying  and  con- 
flicting decisions,  of  which  her  teaching  is  composed,  and  in 
the  varying  and  even  contradictory  opinions  which  are  artfully 
permitted  respecting  the  rightful  expositors  of  Church  doctrines, 
and  the  degrees  of  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  them,  it  is  easy 
to  appeal  irom  Pope  to  Pope,  and  to  array  Council  against 
Council,  each  culprit  escaping  in  turn  under  the  wing  of  the 
other,  until  all  vanish  and  are  lost.  Even  when  he  grasps  at  last 
some  definite  authorized  declaration  which  cannot  be  repudiated 

(and 
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{and  of  thjese  there  are  not  many),  and  proceeds  to  condemn  it  by 
Scripture^  Popery  also  has  its  scriptural  texts  and  interpretations. 
The  controversy  is  forced  at  once  into  a  labyrinth  of  comments^ 
allegories,  verbal  disputations,  and  grammatical  subtleties.  In- 
stead of  finding  himself  on  an  open  plain,  with  his  antagonist 
exposed  at  every  point ;  from  parable  and  prophecy,  and  history, 
and  metaphor^  there  start  up  on  every  side  a  host  of  enemies — 
all  the  doubts,  and  problems,  and  evasions,  which  lie  hid  in  the 
essence  of  language ;  and  dismayed  at  the  surprise  he  is  sure  to 
be  bewildered  and  repelled,  perhaps  finally  drawn  over  to  the 
very  system  which  he  had  proposed  to  destroy.  Even  when  he 
adopts  the  true  and  safest  mode  of  attack  by  taking  his  ground 
upon  antiquity  and  history,  he  will  be  deceived  indeed  if  be 
thinks  that  Popery  will  fall  an  easy  prey.  Popery  also  has  its 
antiquity,  and  its  history.  It  is  covered  with  the  hoar  of  centu- 
ries»  and  resolutely  clings  to  it.  It  has  possession  and  prescrip- 
tion ;  and  would  be,  and  is,  already  venerated  upon  the  very  title 
(spurious  indeed,  but  hard  to  be  exposed)  on  which  the  English 
Church  (a  novelty,  as  Popery  boasts,  and  as  ignorant  men  believe) 
deaoiinces  her  as  an  usurper.  Her  antagonist  brings  into  court 
his  vouchers  and  documents,  the  testimonies  of  ancient  fathers ; 
.but  every  one  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  Popery  herself^  and 
very  many  have  been  perplexed  by  her  forgeries  and  erasures.  He 
rests  his  argument  on  their  silence  and  omissions ; — and  these  are 
but  negative  and  weak  against  any,  the  smallest  amount,  of  positive 
assertion.  He  produces  dogmatic  language,  but  this  may  be  made 
to  appear  vague  and  uncertain  by  figures  of  speech,  by  rhetorical 
exaggerations,  by  the  very  freedom  and  boldness  with  which  truth 
was  proclaimed  before  the  presence  of  error  compelled  more  caution 
and  precision.  And  before  any  document  whatever  can  be  em- 
ployed by  him  as  genuine^  all  the  mysteries  and  subtleties  of 
criticism  may  be  spun  round  him,  till  he  is  tied  hand  and  foot, 
and  unable  to  use  his  weapons  except  with  a  doubt  and  reserve^ 
which  destroy  all  their  force.  At  the  very  last,  upon  principles 
of  reason  which  can  scarcely  be  denied  without  undermining  the 
foundation  of  truth,  he  may  be  driven  from  each  point  of  doctrine, 
thrown  back  upon  his  own  ignorance,  the  necessity  of  a  guide, 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  to  risk  the  whole 
battle  upon  the  single  question  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  And 
th^  moment  he  reaches  this,  the  adversary  is  prepared  to  throw 
in  upon  him  a  vast  reserve  of  temptations,  and  politic  suggestions, 
of  schemes  for  rationalizing  and  centralizing,  visions  of  grandeur 
and  power,  fears  and  doubts  of  the  stability  of  divine  truth  with- 
out some  aid  from  man,  suspicions  and  jealousies  arising  from 
agressions  of  the  State  upon  the  Church ;  until  it  is  scarcely 

possible 
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possible  to  fix  a  clear  tinbi^ed  eje  upon' the  plaiii  liftes'of 
history,  or  even  to  wish  to  persevere  in  deiioiincing  a  systeiif, 
which,  with  all  its  corruptions  (and  cotirnjptionS  it  is  thodgffit 
must  be  borne  with  in  any  dispensation  by  mkn),  has  beeti  and 
promises  to  be  so  splendid,  so  enduring,  so  expedient. 

There  are  many  who  will  think  it  dangerous  to  represent  the 
controversy  in  this  light  of  difficulty  and  peril.  But  nothing  cah  be 
gained,  and  everything  may  be  lost,  by  closing  the  eye  against' Ttk 
real  nature.  One  of  the  last  things  to  be  done  in  the  c6n'troversV 
with  Popery  is  to  approach  it  as  a  thing  purely  exi\.  It  is  because 
Popery  contains  much  of  good  that  it  has  become  so  evil ;  its 
good  has  been  its  vitality  and  its  strength,  its  truths  have  iiu?- 
tured  its  falsehoods ;  and  he  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  thSSp 
will  betray  his  own  incapacity  forjudging  it;  and  when  th^ 
fallacy  of  his  first  principle  is  exposed  by  the  discovery  of  some 
good,  where  he  believed  that  none  existed,  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion will  be  thrown  upon  all  his  views.  Let  us  acknowledge, 
therefore,  that  Eome  comes  before  us  with  many  apparent  pre- 
tensions to  respect.  She  is  the  d6scendant  of  a  primitive  and 
once  venerable  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  a  bratich  dignified 
of  old  by  its  immediate  connexion  with  apostolical  teaching  •  U} 
common  and  even  to  Christian  eyes,  which  trace  a  Providential 
hand  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  illus- 
trious by  the  associations  of  ancient  empire;  and  consecrated  % 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  by  the  memory  of  days — ddys  indeed 
far,  far  distant — when,  amidst  the  treachery  and  defection  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  nations,  Rome,  almost  solitary  iahd 
unaided,  stood  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  and  gathered 
round  her  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  greatest  fathers  of 
th6  Church.  It  was  Rome  that  first  politically  developed  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Church,  and  marshalled  it  to  resist 
at  once  the  sword  of  barbarian  invaders  dnd  the  sceptre  of  bar- 
barian princes.  It  was  Rome  of  old,  that  when  thick  darkness 
fell  upon  Europe,  kept  alive  the  lamp  of  the  Gospel,  employing, 
indeed,  to  shelter  it,  human  art  and  human  corruptions,  biijt 
sheltering  it  still.  It  was  Rome  that,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  frac- 
tured empire,  once  more  laid  down  lines,  unsafe  indeed  but 
tempting  and  frequented,  by  which  nation  communicated  witli 
nation,  and  Europe  became  a  Christendom.  Even  her  most 
grievous  corruptions  were  made  providentially  the  means  of  prc- 
ser>-ing  truth  buried  beneath  them,  as  dung  will  guard  roots 
during  winter.  It  may  be  they  were  designedly  permitted  to 
ansW'Cr  this  very  purpose.  It  does  not  justify  the  permission,  or 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  suffering  human  faithlessness  to  contriVe 
unholy  means  for  saving  what,  in  the  utmost  perils,  a  Higher  arih 
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has  under^^kcin  to  defend.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
a  power  whi^h  would  rule  the  wprid  mu*t  rule  in  the  pretence, 
and  generally  will  begin  to  rule  with  a  real  desire,  of  maintaining 
goodness  and  truth.  The  first  deflection  from  right  is  ^  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come.'  And  in  this  way  the  true  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Church  ws^  maintained  by  fi  claim  to  secular 
dominion.  ,  The  one  faith  was  guarded  against  sceptics  by  the 
a^ertion  of  infalUbility/and  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
great  mystery  of  the  Sacraments  was  upheld  by  the  sensualism  of 
Transuhstantiation,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  charms  and  sorce- 
ries. The  belief  in  a  world  unseen  was  cherished  by  doctrines  of 
angels,  and  by  the  superstiUons  of  Heathenism  transmuted  into 
dreams  bearing  Christian  names.  To  save  sinners  from  despair 
Popery  iQvented  her  theory  of  absolution,  and  her  worship  of  the 
y  irgin.  And  to  warn  them  against  sin  she  drew  forth  her  pictures 
of  purgatory.  Like  Uzzah,  she  touched  the  ark  with  an  unhal- 
Iptired  hand,  but  she  touched  at  first  to  save  it  from  falling ;  and 
a  Christian  mind  will  not  forget  the  motive,  even  while  it  recogr 
nises  the  justice  with  which  such  an  act  of  faithlessness  is  to  be 
denounced  and  punished. 

And  these  accidental  and  providential  benefits  were  drawn  by 
the  hand  of-  Providence  out  even  of  the  essential  germ  of  evil  in 
the  Papacy, — its  lust  of  power  and  claim  to  empire.  Others, 
infinite  in  number,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  these,  sprung 
forth  at  the  same  time  from  the  other  germ  of  good  which  lay  so 
closely  entwined  with  it.  All  that  Christianity  effected  of  good 
under  the  rule  of  Popery  we  are  invited  to  attribute  to  Popery ; 
she  claims  it  to  herself,  and  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
Catholic  and  Christian  from  the  purely  Papal  element  in  that 
complicated  system.  But  one  test  may  be  applied.  Whatever 
wise  organization,  whatever  holy  discipline,  whatever  work  of 
charity,  of  piety,  or  of  learning  ;  whatever  principles  of  Christian 
communion,  whatever  sober-minded  resistance  to  secular  aggres- 
sion, whatever  missionary  exertions,  or  civil  purifications  of  society 
may  be  adopted  and  attempted  by  any  distinct  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  say  by  the  Church  of  England  at  this  day^ 
without  compromising  its  Catholic  principles,  these,  when  they 
are  found  in  Popery,  sprung  not  from  Popery,  but  from  Christia- 
nity. It  was  the  Christianity,  not  the  Popery  of  Rome,  which 
framed  holy  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the  creation 
of  religious  families  out  of  the  fragments  and  atoms  of  domestic 
society,  for  the  solace  of  the  old,  for  the  correction  of  the  peni- 
tent, for  a  refuge  to  the  weary,  for  supplying  duties — the  duties  of 
charity,  study,  and  devotion — to  those  whose  occupation  had  failed 
them  in  the  world ;  and  we  may   frame  them  too,  frame  them 

without 
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without  those  false  and  unchristian  contrivances  which  did  indeed 
emanate  from  Popery,  and  caused  their  corruption  and  their 
ruin.  It  was  the  Christianity,  not  the  Popery  of  Rome,  which  raised 
our  glorious  cathedrals ;  Popery  would  have  pulled  them  to  the 
ground — would  have  suffered  them  to  lie  un^nished  or  to  decay, 
rather  than  ahandon  its  extortions  on  the  funds  by  which  they 
were  created.  It  was  the  Christianity,  not  the  Popery  of  Roitie, 
which  Christianized  the  heathen — to  which  we  owe — and  never 
let  us  deny  that  we  owe — the  restoration  of  our  own  Christianity 
in  this  land.  Popery  would  have  suffered  then,  as  she  suffers 
now,  the  whole  heathen  world  to  lie  in  darkness,  without 
making  an  effort  to  save  it,  unless  her  own  aggrandizement  were 
secured  by  it.  Look  to  her  own  confession,  to  her  own  records 
of  her  present  missionary  exertions,  and  they  will  be  found  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  places  where  the  Gospel  already  has  been 
preached,  and  by  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  against  the 
Church  of  England,  not  for  the  relief  of  heathens,  that  her  mis- 
sionary system  is  maintained.*  It  was  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  not 
its  Popery,  which  spread  peace,  and  cultivation,  and  civilization  over 
the  deserts  of  European  society,  by  charities  of  life,  by  a  disinterested 
defence  of  the  oppressed,  by  a  sober  and  chastening  influence 
over  turbulent  barons,  by  an  enlightened  mediation  between  coh- 
tending  parties,  by  fostering  art,  and  by  exercising  science ;  while 
the  moment  that  the  Papal  element  of  mischief  intervened,  tire 
bonds  of  society  were  broken;  subjects  were  arrayed  against  kingd 
and  kings  against  each  other ;  the  wealth  of  nations  was  swallowed 
lip  and  withdrawn  by  foreigners;  books  were  to  be  closed,  science 
discouraged,  art  degraded  into  materialism  and '  sensualism,  the 
very  tongues  of  men  denaturalized  or  struck  dumb,  arid  their  ears 
closed  against  instruction :  lest,  in  awakening  the  reason,  there 
should  be  awakened  also  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  though  Chris- 
tianity might  stand,  the  Papacy  should  fall. 

Without  this  discrimination  in  the  workings  of  Popery  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  contemplate  the  history  of  the  Church 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  history  since,  without  some 
misgivings  and  secret  longings  to  be  enabled  to  speak  of  Popery 
more  favourably  than  our  ancestors  have  done,  or  even  to  assimilate 
our  present  system  more  closely  to  it.  But  with  this  discrimination 
we  shall  see  that  if  the  Church  of  England  seems  in  any  point  to 
have  failed,  or  fallen,  or  to  be  about  to  fall, — if  its  spiritual  power 
seems  partially  paralyzed — ^if  its  tone  of  piety  and  holiness  be 
deteriorated, — this  lamentable  effect  has  followed  not  from  a 
separation  from  Popery,  but  from  a  neglect  of  our  own  Chris- 

*  For  a  verification  of  this  singular  fact,  see  the  remarkable  work  entitled  *  Annalea 
(le  la  Propagation  de  la  F6i.*  ' 
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tianitj;  and  by  awakening  and  purifying,  and  developing  our 
Christianity^  not  by  assimilating  ourselves  with  Popery,  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  be  placed  once  more  in  its  high 
pontion. 

Whatj  then,  is  the  essentially  evil  principle  which  constitutes 
Popery^  as  distinct  from  that  Catholic  spirit  which  it  held,  as  it 
were,  in  solution,  and  by  which  it  has  been  preserved  from  utter 
destruction  ?  It  is  the  principle  of  centralization  and  unity  in  the 
Church,  carried  to  a  height  far  beyond  the  limits  affixed  by  its 
great  Founder,  and  gathering  the  whole  of  Chnstendom  round  one 
local  caid  visible  point  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  its  movements 
the  greater  energy^  permanence,  and  jjoicer :  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  creation  of  one  oecumenical  bishop  to  supplant  the  college  of 
bishops,  and  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  and  upholding  a 
spiritual  empire  upon  earth. 

Why  such  a  principle  should  prove  so  fatal  to  genuine  religion, 
that  even  Gregory  the  Great  should  not  hesitate  to  describe  it  as 
Antichrist  itself,  and  in  what  way  it  runs  out'  in  every  direction 
into  antagonism  with  true  Catholic  Christianity,  is  the  question  on 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  suggested  by  the 
history  of  Popery  itself. 

One  remarkable  feature,  then,  of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  a 
dispensation  of  divine  blessings  committed  to  and  administered  by 
frail  and  corruptible  men.  They  are  intrusted  with  the  publica- 
tion of  truths,  which  in  their  own  wilfulness  they  may  suppress 
or  pervert.  They  are  armed  with  powers,  which  they  may  and 
do  abuse.  They  are  laid  under  laws,  which  even  before  the  eyes 
of  the  lawgiver  they  violate,  and  for  the  time  with  impunity.  They 
have  a  work  given  them  to  accomplish,  \vith  Omnipotence  itself 
pledged  to  assist  them,  and  yet  at  every  step  they  are  thwarted  and 
hafBed  not  only  by  the  intractability  of  materials  and  by  defects 
in  their  own  machinery,  but  by  a  mysterious  external  power  which 
seems  to  sport  with  their  perplexities,  and  to  delight  in  destroying 
as  fast  as  they  complete.  The  same  system  is  exhibited  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  as  in  the  patriarchal  era  before  it,  and  in 
the  first  creation  of  man.  There  is  a  garden  to  be  tilled,  a  wor- 
ship to  be  maintained,  a  truth  to  be  held  up  to  the  world,  a  per- 
fect society  to  be  created  ;  but  the  work  is  to  be  executed  by 
man.  The  Lord  and  Master  has  retired  for  a  time  and  left  it  to 
his  servants,  and  his  servants  prove  unfaithful,  and  the  work  seems 
almost  ruined.  It  is  the  natural  condition  of  a  state  of  probation 
and  discipline  that  the  supreme,  overruling,  perfect  power  should 
be  withdrawn  from  sight,  and  that  notbing  should  be  seen  but  an 
inferior  and  defective  authority  seemingly  inadequate  to  its  end. 

Against  this,  the  actual  system  of  God*8  dealings  with   man, 
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proval>lc  from  Scripture  anil  confirmed  by  llie  aimlogj-  of  the 
natural  world,  as  well  as  by  tbe  expectations  of  a  true  reason,  the 
faillilessness  and  impatience  of  men  arc  pcrpctuaUy  rebelling". » 
We  ttincr  to  sec  every  work  wliicb  we  attempt  perfected  by  a 
wisli.  Hence  failures!,  disappointments,  obstacles,  delays,  com- 
proniiseSt  and  CHllisicms  seem  as  incompatible  with  omin|>oteiice 
I  AS  ihev  are  painful  to  sclf-wilL  And  to  indulge  the  restless  desire 
for  perfection.  Popery  invents  a  theory,  which,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  realized,  subverts  the  divine  system  of  the  world  and 
Buhstiiutes  anntber.  It  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  place  tbe  rule 
of  the  visible  world  under  a  ristbie  Divine  authority ;  tt*  brin^ 
down,  as  it  were,  if  the  words  may  be  usc^l  without  irreverence, 
the  AlmJi^jhty  from  Heaven  and  frofn  the  darkness  in  which  fi)r 
ihe  present  He  has  wrapped  himself,  and  to  enthrone  Him  upnn 
earth  before  the  eyes  of  man.  For  this  purpose  it  creates  one 
paramount  will,  and  places  it  in  an  individual  mind.  It  strives  to 
give  to  this  will  every  attribute  of  Deity:  ubiquity,  by  universal 
dominion;  omniscirnre,  by  infallibility ;  infmity,  by  removing:  or 
concealing  all  definite  bounds  to  its  authority ;  an  empire  not 
only  over  m:in  by  the  claim  to  tbe  temporal  sword,  but  over  tbe 
world  of  matter  by  its  ritual  of  charms  and  exorcisms,  t\nd  over 
I  he  spiritual  by  its  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  canonization.  Even 
tlie  peculiar  and  incomnmnicablc  powers  of  knowing  the  thoughts 
f»f  the  heart,  of  forgiving  sins,  not  ministerially  but  absolutely. 
and  of  repealing  the  positive  commandments  of  God,  it  assumes, 
or  strives  to  assume,  more  or  less^  by  tbe  popular  belief  which  tt 
admits  of  confession,  absolution,  and  dispensations, 

ProcecLling  upon  this  theory  of  an  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
trollable dominion,  it  permits  no  resistance  to  its  will.  Cn»d 
places  before  man  good  and  evil,  and  calls  on  bim  to  choose  tbe 
good,  but  leaves  bim  free  at  the  same  time  to  choose  the  evil. 
Popery  allows  no  choice :  it  compels  submission,  and  where  sub- 
mission cannot  be  forced,  it  destroys.  God  demands  and  values 
only  a  free-will  ofTcrlng  of  the  hearts  and  suffers,  or  rather  orders* 
idl  to  quit  bis  service  who  will  not  serve  him  with  an  inward  loy- 
alty. Popery  looks  only  for  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  its  own 
power ;  ancl  where  this  is  acknowledged  and  secured  by  an  external 
obedience,  it  leaves  all  within  to  tbe  licence  of  self*wilh  God  has 
constructed  a  machinery  in  his  Church  which  works,  like  all  other 
mechfinism  in  this  world,  imperfectly  and  irregularly,  is  liable  to 
become  disorderetl,  falU  at  times  to  decay,  is  clogged  and  coun- 
teractetl  by  external  influences,  and  is  compelled,  as  it  were,  to 
shift  and  adapt  itself  to  the  imniutabdity  of  other  laws.  But  the 
machinery  designed  by  Popery  is  for  its  end  perfect  and  unerring* 
Whatever  practical  difficulties  occur  in  working  it — in  tlieory.  no 
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allowance  k  made  either  for  resistance  or  failure.  The  perfect 
unity  of  the  CliurcU  is  an  object  l>f>th  wiUx  Christiaaitv  and 
Popery  ;  but  Ciirislianity  is  content  with  the  seemingly  imperfect 
oommunion  of  many  distinct  branches;  Popery  insists  on  redac- 
ing  ihem  rigidly  all  under  one  head.  Christianity  enforces  a 
sabordiuation  of  ^^oveniors  in  the*  Church  under  its  bisliops;  but 
U  leaves  some  degree  of  authority  and  freedom  to  the  inferior 
orders,  tboujfh  at  the  risk  of  occasional  disobedience.  Popery 
merries  them  alt  in  episcopacy,  and  then  mcrgei*  episcopacy  in 
one  bishop,  that  no  breach  of  discipline  may  be  possible.  Chris- 
Uanily  chspenses  its  l^lessing-s  through  its  regular  priesthood  j  and 
a  reg^ular  priesthood,  like  every  other  fixed  and  permanent  iosti- 
tution»  is  often  unsuitable  to  the  wants  of  criucal  emergencies. 
Bat  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  have  been  ordained  abtH'e, 
and  true  Catholic  Christianity  cannot  be  tempted  to  supersede 
them  at  whatever  prospect  of  immediate  advantage.  Popery  has 
no  such  scruples:  it  will  carry  on  a  guerilla  warfare  by  monks, 
and  friars,  and  Jesuits,  where  llic  regular  troops  of  the  church 
would  refuse  or  be  unable  to  act.  It  will  grant  letters  of  marque 
lo  a  pirate,  rather  than  fail  to  annoy  an  enemy.  Domestic  obliga- 
lions  lie  in  her  way:  she  loosens  them  in  a  moment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  restless  spirits  in  her  militia  of  monastic  orders. 
Rules  of  mona5tici;>m  bind  them  up  in  too  rigid  forms  for  active 
sen'icc;  and  to  give  flexibility  and  ease  to  iheir  movements,  she 
modifies  and  tampers  with  their  vows  and  obligations*  That  she 
may  have  her  officers  everywhere  under  her  eye,  she  lays  down  as 
a  fundamental  law^  ihc  necessity  of  distinguishing  them  by  open 
and  even  by  indelible  marks.  She  would  brand  them  with  the 
tonsnre  and  attire  them  in  uniform.  But  a  body  of  police  in 
plain  clothes  is  often  useful,  and,  therefore,  Jesuitism  is  permittetl 
to  appear  under  any  disguise.  The  hand  of  God  in  tlie  w^orld  is 
exhibited  in  everj^  act  as  moving  under  restraint,  as  fixing  laws 
and  adhering  lo  them  rigidly,  as  preferring  even  a  seeming  failure 
in  a  work  to  a  transgression  of  the  fundamental  rules  within  which 
it  has  prescribed  its  own  action^  But  Popery  owns  no  such  Uinit- 
alions:  it  creates  laws,  and  the  next  moment  dispenses  with 
them;  imposes  obligations,  and  with  the  same  hand  contrives 
escapes  fn>m  thnm  ;— 

Diruit,  nediiicat,  mutat  quadrata  rotuudis,— 
anything  rather  than  submit  lo   a  delay  or  interference  with  its 
purpose. 

Under  the  same  head  will  occur  the  contrast  between  Chris- 
tianity and  l^>pery  in  the  imperalive  Umo  of  iheir  morality. 
Christianity  is  unwilling  even  to  receive  external  votaries  who  ar<? 
not  internally  its  servants  in  holiness  of  life.    It  has  indeed  mercy, 
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and  indulgenre,  and  encouragement,  even  for  the  worst  of  of- 
ieiiders,  on  repcnlance  and  anirndmenl ;  but  it  never  swerves  from 
the  strict  and  rigid  rule  of  moral  obligation.  And  by  this  very 
rigidity  it  is  deprived  of  mncli  of  its  attractions.  Minds  arc 
alarmed  and  repelled.  It  offers  no  concession  to  human  appetite. 
It  permits  oo  indulgence  of  a  mischievous  fancy.  Its  theory  even 
of  absolution  is  stern  and  forbidding.  But  its  gale  has  been  made 
by  a  higher  power  strait,  and  its  way  narrow ;  and  in  strait- 
ness  and  narrowness  they  are  preser\'ed»  But  Popery  sees  the 
difficulty  of  hoklmg  mankind  in  restraint  and  obedience  under 
such  conditions,  and  sbe  at  once  smooths  her  face,  throws  open 
her  arms,  and  invites  all  mankind  to  salvation  along  an  easier  way. 
*  Salvation  made  easy,*  the  title  of  one  of  their  popular  books,  is  the 
true  secret  and  tlieory  of  the  morals  of  Popery,  especially  as  fully 
developed  in  the  casuistry  and  the  confessionals  of  Jesuitism.  She 
introduces  a  new  body  of  mediators  to  propitiate  the  mercy  of  God, 
while  for  another  important  purpose  they  hinder  the  sinner's  per- 
sonal ajiproach  to  his  throne.  Slie  makes  tliese  mediators  purely 
human,  that  they  may  be  apprnacbed  with  less  of  awe.  They  are 
individualized  J  that  they  may  be  placed  slill  more  on  a  level  of 
familiarity  WTtli  the  suppliant.  Even  in  human  nature  man  may 
be  thought  too  stern,  and,  therefore,  the  female  character  is  intro- 
dticed  J  and  to  set  female  mediation  before  the  mind  in  the  most 
tender,  delicate,  pliable,  and  resistless  of  all  its  forms,  the  Virgin 
Mother  is  the  object  principally  selected,  to  which  their  worship 
is  directed,  and  on  which  their  hopes  are  fixed.  Popery  knows  that 
no  w^orship  is  so  easy  or  so  agreeable  as  the  idolatry  which  creates 
a  Divine  being  out  of  a  stock  or  a  stone ;  combining  at  once  the 
pleasure  of  bowing  down  before  a  superior  power,  and  that  of  feeling 
at  the  same  time  our  own  superiority  to  it.  And  this  is  the  secret 
of  the  Popish  Mariolatry,  With  one  hand  they  elevate  the  V^irgin 
to  a  level  even  with  God  himself;  lb  ey  parody  for  her  the  Psalms, 
the  Te  Deum,  even  the  Athanasian  Crcetl;  they  make  her  the  queen 
of  Heaven  and  mistress  of  the  universe  ;  give  to  her  (we  dare  not 
enter  more  into  such  horrible  blasphemies)  the  right  of  a  mother 
to  command  her  son ;  invest  her  with  absolute  omnipotence,  while, 
with  a  vain  endeavour  to  save  the  words  from  blasphemy,  they 
make  her  prayers  the  condition  of  itr  and  with  the  other  hand  they 
depict  her  in  all  the  sweetness  and  softness  of  feminine  beauty  and 
delicacy;  incapable  of  a  harsh  thought;  forgiving  sin,  at  a  single 
word  of  prayer  ;  her  whole  delight  and  occupation  the  pleasurable 
enjoyment  of  those  who  honour  her ;  her  bosom  the  centre  and 
source  of  mercy  and  divine  indulgence.*     Upon   the  same   prin- 

•  To  f  Kjn)«  ttje  wIidIo  of  thi^  frightful  t^ieory  J*  bejotid  our  jjiirfK«ie,  iiiid  could 
atarcely  b«  attempted  widiout  irrcTercnce  in  these  page8«     A  reader  who  wishes  tu  see 
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ciple,  while  Christianity  makes  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  Popery,  like  Puritanism,  makes  many.  Whatever  be  the 
lani^ae^c  of  its  ^rood  writers,  or  the  beHef  of  the  edueated  chasses, 
in  the  popular  ricw  confession  and  absoliiiion — a  confession  and 
absoUition,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  hurried  over  in  a  few  minutes 
— act  as  another  Imptism  ;  the  whole  soul  is  purified  ao^ain»  all 
past  sins  are  fornriven,  and,  to  employ  ihe  lanprna^e  of  timuy  a 
murderer  just  pre\4ous  to  his  dving  on  the  scaffi)ld,  be  becomes 
'innocent  as  a  new-born  babe.'  Its  rule  of  penance  and  alms- 
g-inns",  antl  indulgences,  acts  in  the  same  manner  to  make  the  licence 
to  sin  purchasable  by  money,  or  at  least  by  outward  acts  which 
few  would  hesitate  in  perform.  A  proili<;iite  will  face  unsbrink- 
inply  the  prospect  of  distant  suffering,  and  bear  even  in  the  thought 
of  Hell  everything  but  its  elernily  and  despair;  and  Popery,  to 
meet  his  weakness,  converts  Flell  into  purgatory.  He  pleads  for 
continuing  in  sin  till  the  last  moment  (>f  life^  and  for  procrasti- 
nating repentance  till  his  deathbed  ;  and  Popery  provides  its  final 
baptism  of  extreme  unction,  by  which,  in  the  popular  belief,  the 
greatest  sinner  may  be  saved,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death.  And 
he  would  be  wiUing  that  religion  should  be  observedjand  become 
religious  himself  if  it  can  be  effected  through  the  labour  of  others 
without  any  trouble  of  liis  own  ;  and  Popery  throws  him  for 
dependence  on  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  his  priest. 

It  is  not  said  that  these  principles  are  carried  to  their  extreme 
point,  either  in  the  aulhtirized  decrees  of  the  RoniisJi  Church,  or 
in  tlie  private  opinions  cjf  educated  individuals  j  but,  more  or  less, 
they  form  an  essential  part  of  the  Romish  theory,  and  among  the 
lower  classes  in  uneducated  countries  they  are  permitted  and  en- 
couraged in  their  fullest  enormity. 

There  is  another  series  of  remarkable  contrasts  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Popery  in  all  that  part  of  its  system  which  relates  to 
ihe  maintenance  and  inculcation  of  religious  truth. 

Ill  Christianity,  as  in  nature,  truth — religious  truth— is  the 
basis  and  pallarlium  of  everything  r  it  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  education.  Without  knowledge,  man  can  di>  nothing  ;  and  willi- 
out  religious  knowletlge,  all  other  knowledge  must  be  vain  and 
fruitless,  or  rather  must  wither  away  like  a  tree  severed  from  its 
roots.  For  this  rccison  the  first  condition  which  Clirislianity  re- 
quires of  its  followers  is  to  embrace  a  certain  code  of  religious 
doctrines.  As  the  human  mind  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
imperfection  is  not  capable  of  receiving  many,  their  number  is 
limited  to  a  collection  of  a  few  simple  facts  relating  to  the  dealings 

it  fully  developed  nmy  liad  it  in  many  pofMilar  Romiil*  works,  and  especially  in  tbodtf 
of  A.  Ligtiort^  cauoni»ed  as  a  laiut  by  Rome  within  tlie  last  few  years,  after  a  fgrmal 
«1  am  illation  and  approbattori  ofliis  writiiiLja  bv  tlie  Ilonii*h  Church. 
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position  ol  any  conditions  previous  to  itie  admission 
kind  Uiihiii  the  pale  of  salvalion  is  an  exercise  of  power  uhich  can  i 
belo]i/j  only  Im  God^  ChrisUanity  draws  her  line  exactly  where  < 
God  himself  has  drawn  it.  She  lakes  ihc  articles  of  failh,  winch, 
in  Apostolical  practice,  were  held  necessary  to  salvalirni ;  and  will 
not  venture  either  to  add  to  or  take  from  them,  either  to  narrow  or  \ 
to  widen  by  her  own  act  the  g^atcs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaveo*  But 
when  Christians  arc  once  within  those  ^ates,  Christianity  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  the  locrical  faculty  in  man — that  faculty  by" 
which  he  compares  principle  with  principle— and  argues,  syllogizes, 
and  performs  ail  the  operations  of  the  understanding— as  distinct^ 
from  the  power  by  which  he  embraces  the  first  ^^eneral  principles 
of  his  knowledge,  w  ilhout  pn>of  or  llie  possihdity  of  prtK)f.  It 
proceeds  to  make  him  apply  the  general  truths  which  he  has  em- 
braced in  the  Creed,  and  to  trace ^  confirm,  and  illustrate  ihem  in 
a  muhitade  of  apphcations  and  deductions  which  are  wrapped  up 
in  them.  The  Cliurch  takes  him  to  Scripture,  that  he  may  there 
read  the  same  history  as  in  the  Creed — ^only  expanded,  enforced, 
mullipliedj  developed,  exhibited  in  a  thousand  forms  of  history, 
parable,  poetry,  type,  and  moral  teaching.  I'rom  thence  slie 
opens  to  him  the  hook  of  nalure,  and  there  hids  him  see  the 
same  facts  hidden  deeper  indeed  beneath  the  surface^  and  in-  < 
V(dved  in  sliadows  and  enigmas,  but  still,  to  a  purified  eye,  legible 
and  intclhgible ;  and  wlien  the  curious  and  restless  spirit  of  man 
would  pass  beyond  these  bmits,  and  attempt  to  pcnetiate  the 
secret  tilings  wliich  God  has  hidden,  Christianity  takes  her  stand 
before  the  forbidden  tree,  and  prohibits  his  apprtjach. 

But  what  is  the  intellectual  system  of  Popery?  Instead  of  the  j 
reception  of  truth,  its  fundamental  axiom  and  primary  condition 
of  salvation  is  the  submission  of  the  reason  to  autboritv.  A  mind 
that  will  never  rcbeb  which  surrenders  itself  blindfold  to  he  led 
away  passively  in  any  direcilon  and  Uy  any  point,  is  its  first  denrantb 
Truth,  indeed,  it  must  profess  to  offer  to  the  mind,  otherwise  it 
would  abandon  the  very  profession  of  Christianity,  But  it  has 
shown  no  reverence  h*r  the  Creed  :  it  has  not  scrupled  to  aller 
and  enlarge  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  our  Lord  and 
Master  prescribed  as  necessary  to  salvnliim.  It  has  done  still 
more :  it  has  so  removed  the  hmits  and  hmdmarks  of  the  know- 
ledge required,  by  demanding  assent  Ui  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Church,  past  or  future,  that  the  reason,  having  no  fixed  amount 
of  truth  to  master  and  retain,  is  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
very  different  habit  antl  princlplc^the  princi])le  of  mere  sub- 
mission; like  a  servant,  whom  his  master  orders,  not  to  perform 
some  certain  amount  of  work,  but  to  be  rea<ly  to  perform  w  bat* 

ever 
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ever  may  be  ortlerecl*  ami  wbo  tbereforc  stands  listlessly  wailiitt^ 
till  liie  order  is  pven,  feelinfr  tbot  iti  ihe  willingness  tr>  obey  bis 
master's  eonimnnds  arc  followed,  even  fhougli  notliinpr  is  actually 
done.  On  the  sfimc  principle  Popery  makes  no  tloniand  on 
ihe  logical  facultv  in  man;  she  does  not  insist  on  proving,  to 
those  nho  ran  receive  proof,  the  Irnths  wliieh  she  inculcates : 
she  d  is  con  rages  the  use  of  t!ie  Bible,  and  ^\a^ns  from  explorin«^ 
Naftjire;  she  regards  science,  not  merely  as  Christianity  ret;;ards 
it,  VfhQii  abused  and  let  loose  from  proper  restraints,  "svilh  alarm 
and  repn^anre,  but  as  in  itself  dangerous  and  evil  ;  and  when» 
miable  to  chain  down  curiosity,  she  allows  it  to  expatiate  at  all, 
she  permits  it  to  run  wildly  into  any  extrava<^ance,  and  to  trespass 
on  the  anost  secret  things,  because^  Laving  herself  removed  the  line 
between  necessary  and  utmecessary  knowledge  which  God  has 
drawn,  she  cannot  clearly  draw  another  herself;  and  can  only 
insist  more  percinptorily  on  the  absolute  reiYJ^niiion  of  her  own 
doctrines,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  more  apposed  to  the  con- 
dusions  of  simple  reason. 

Thus  far  ihe  AHtichristian  character  of  Popery  is  shown  in 
its  general  neglect  i4"  truth,  and  of  the  human  understanding. 
But  ill  another  point  it  is  exhibited  still  more  fatally.  Any  one 
fic<juainted  with  ihe  stale  of  society  in  countries  where  it  ]irevails, 
und  with  the  habits  of  mind  which,  prenous  to  the  Reformatitm, 
gre%v  up  under  it,  and  at  the  Reformation  burst  out  against  it, 
know  that  it  has  always  exhibited  a  remarkable  tendency  to  pro- 
duce infidelity  and  scepticism.  Something  of  this  maybe  caused 
by  the  natural  jealotisy  and  suspicion  which  are  awakened  against 
a  leader,  who  refuses  to  encourage,  or  endeavours  to  destroy,  the 
faculty  of  the  understanding  in  bis  subjects.  And  to  this  it  is 
generally  attributed.  But  tfte  infidel  character  of  Popery  is  of 
•  deeper  growth,  and  well  deserves  examination, 
Christianity  demands  faith;  but  it  also  mnkes  evidence,  and 
the  possession  of  proof,  essential  to  the  full  perfection  of  failli  in 
cultivated  minds — that  we  may  iKit  only  believe  ourselves  but  be 
able  to  give  reasons  h)r  our  belief  to  others.  But  it  is  chiefly 
evidence  of  a  peculiar  kind- — evidence  not  so  much  to  the 
internal    consistency   of  doctrines,   as    to    the   character    of    the 

'witness  who  promulgates  ihem,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  wore 
received  from  God,  It  does  not  consider  that  every  perstin  is 
capable  of  examining  and   prouounciug  on  particular  doctrines 

'which  make  part  of  anv  special  science;  but  it  does  recognize  in 
all  men  the  p.ossession  of  certain  general  principles,  by  which  they 
are  able  to  pronounce  on  matters  of  fact,  and  to  estimate  the 
honesty  and  general  credibility  of  a  witness.     When   a  physician 

''jg'ives  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice^  on  the  subject  of  a  disease  or 
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a  medicine,  a  juror  may  be  whallj  incompetent  to  pronounce  on  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion  ;  he  may  know  nothini^  of  p!i}sic  ;  but 
he  is  competent,  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  reason,  to 
decide  wbethrr  the  witness  seems  trustworthy  in  staling  a  matter 
of  fact.  When  Christianity  stands  before  man  as  a  witness  to  the 
fat'tof  lis  havinpr  received  a  commission  to  deliver  a  definite  reve- 
lation, and  to  ofler  certain  privileges  and  blessinifs  to  man,  it  does  i 
bear  upon  it  marks  of  trustworthiness^  not  only  inlelhfifib^  to 
uneducated  minds*  but  more  and  m.ore  satisfactory  to  I  he  logician, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  sifted  and  examined.  All  these  are 
destroyed  or  subverted  by  ihe  theory  of  Popery ;  and  io  it, 
therefore,  ihe  exercise  of  the  logical  faculty  must  tend  to  infi-  ' 
delity. 

Christianity  appears  as  a  witness  bound  only  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage»  and  personally  uninterested    in  its  reception :  Popery  as  a 
claimant  of  dominion,  jealous  of  her  own  authority,  and  a  perse-  ( 
cutor  in  support  of  it.     Christianily  would  deliver  its  message  i 
with  a  scrupulous  and  anxious  observance  of  its   limits,  neither  i 
adding   nor  taking  away  what  it    holds   only  as  a  trust  from  a 
higher  aulbority  :   Popery  professes  to  hold  the  same  trust »  but 
does  not  hesilalc  to  tamper  with  and  alter  it ;  and  lo  claim  even 
the  power  of  enlarging  it  from  sources  known  only  to  herself* 
Christianity  imposes  limits  on  its  own  authorily  ond  jurisdiction 
over  the  reason  :   Popery  will  allow  of  none,      Chrislianilyt  while 
upholding  its  own  spiritual  independence  and  supremacy,  acknow- 
ledges and  submits  to  another  power— the  Slate,  as  also  ni  its  pecu- 
liar province  holding  a  commission  from  God,  and  in  that  province 
commanding  even  ecclesiastical  obedience  :   Popery  repudiates  or^ 
subverts  every  authority  but  her  own.      In  this  way,  in  a  Chrisiian 
nation.    Christianily    obtains    the  support    of   a   second    wilness 
besides  itself,  in  the  persim  of  the  Slate — a.  witness  valuable  and 
commanding  respect  in  proportion  to  its  independence^  and  pecu- 
liarly inleiliglble  and  impressive  to  common  minds  placed  most 
under  the  influence  of  sense.     And  ihe  testimony  of  the  State  to 
Christianity,  where  the  Church  acknowledges  its  di\ine  authority, 
is  of  a  remarkable  nature :  it  is  not  a  compulsory  teslimony  of 
fear;   for  the  Church,  by  its  own  principlesj  cannot  raise  an  arm 
against  it:  it  is  not  the  testimony  of  a  master  to  a  slave  ;  for  the 
Cburch  is  firmly  fixed  to  refuse  obedience  the  moment  it  commands 
what  is  wrong.    The  State  is  jealous  f»f  its  power,  and  would  claim 
absolute  control  over  all  things  :  the  Church  claims  to  herself  a  pro- 
vince^ a  province  most  important  of  all— of  educating  the  mindj  and 
regulating  the  hearts  of  its  subjects,  and  within  this  will  not  allow 
the  Stale  lo  pass.     And  yet  the  State  submits  to  this  divided  em- 
pire.    Surely  there  is  acknowledgment  here  of  a  power  more  iban 
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bumanj  not  created  by  the  State^  but  placed  wilhin  it  by  a  Higher 
band ;  an  acknowledgment  wliicli  canout  be  made  aecardiiig  lo 
the  theorj  o(  Poperj,  iti  which,  if  the  State  honours  the  Churchj 
it  does  so  as  a  dependent  suhject  ])laced  at  the  mercy  of  I  he 
Church;  and  if  it  atlacks  ibe  Church,  it  is  supported  hy  tljc 
essential  interest  of  a  people, — their  patriolibiu  ai^d  nali(;nal 
existence*  When  does  the  i  ion  witness  inosl  to  the  presence  of  a 
Divine  unearthly  power  overruling  it? — when  it  crouches  before 
Daniel  in  its  own  den^  or  when  it  falls  tightiiig  against  the  speara 
of  the  hunters  in  the  wilderness  ? 

A^^ain,  Christianity  contents  itself  with  enunciating  truths  deli- 
vered to  it  by  God,  many  of  tbem  seemingly  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  incajiable  of  heing  liarmoniiiGd  by  the  human  under- 
standing. And  by  the  very  firmness  witli  which  she  adheres  to 
doctrines  which  by  their  seeming  opposition  could  not  have  ema- 
nated from  herself,  she  proves  that  they  were  received  from 
^viihout.  Popery  rationalizes  and  strives  lo  reconcile  them  till  t»ne 
principle  is  lost  in  the  other,  and  thus  destroys  the  irroat  proof 
of  their  origioaling  in  a  revelation  from  God.  Christianity  hinds 
herself  down  lo  stand  in  the  old  ways  and  to  walk  in  the  old 
paths :  Popery  assumes  a  licence  of  moving  wherever  she  chooses. 
Christianity  humbly  recognizes  her  own  imperfection,  and  the 
imperfection  of  the  world  in  which  she  dwells^  and  pre|>ares  lor 
disappointment,  and  submits  patiently  to  opposition,  knowing  that 
the  time  is  not  come  for  the  linal  triuniiih  of  ti^uth ;  an  (I  I  hat 
truth,  like  its  great  Author,  must  he  led  captive,  and  mocked,  and 
even  be  driven  from  the  w  orld,  before  it  can  gain  the  victory : 
Popery  stands  u|ion  the  earth  flushed  with  pride>  and  the  claim 
to  conquest — measuring  its  virtue  by  success,  and  pointing  for 
the  evidence  of  its  truth,  not  to  its  bearing  the  cross,  hut  to  its 
wearing  the  crown.  Christianity  is  content  for  its  purpose  to 
wield  the  arms  aiid  the  machinery  put  into  its  hand  by  God,  how- 
ever weak  they  may  appear  at  first,  and  unsuited  lo  their  end : 
Popery  seizxs  on  any  weapon  wliicb  promises  to  effect  its  pur- 
poses, and  throws  a^iide  any*  however  sanctified  by  antiquity,  which 
does  not  please  it.  In  this  way  it  has  virtually  suppressed  episco- 
pacy, put  away  the  Bible,  supplanted  ]u"itjsts  by  friars,  tampered 
with  one  sacrament  and  instituted  others;  created  vows,  dispensed 
with  oaths,  loaded  its  ritual  with  forms,  and  converted  its  churches 
into  theatres  and  its  priests  into  acUjrs.  It  has  acted  as  weak 
man  niust  act,  who  wishes  to  rule  over  his  fellows,  and  has  no 
other  means  of  ruling  but  his  own  band  and  arm,  and  bis  own 
craft.  And  in  all  this  it  has  forfeited  the  marks  of  its  character 
as  an  honest,  liumble,  faithful  servant,  and  witness,  and  ambassa- 
dor of  God  uj^ion  earth. 

But 
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But  this  is  ii4>l  llic  whole,  TLerc  ore  evidences  cji'  llic  matter 
nf  fact  lliat  the  Iniths  of  Chri&tioniiv  are  an  external  revelntion 
from  God :  which  Poperv,  to  say  the  least,  seriously  unflermines. 
Chiistiaoiiy  hases  hs  belief  thai  its  triilbs  did  ecniie  ficiiii  God, 
first,  uu  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  :  in  lljis  Popery  agrees.  But 
Christianity  derives  llie  declaration  of  our  Lord,  in  the  first  stasre, 
llnuugh  twelve  witnesses,  the  l>od y  or  collejieof  the  Ajwstles.  It 
does  this,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hut  in  acctndance  w*ilh  the 
hIioIc  system  oi  Providence,  and  the  necessities  of  human  nature, 
ivhirh  vexjuire  that  to  our  fallible  minds,  and  in  this  dense  atnio- 
spliere  of  the  world,  light  should  become  visible  lo  us  throug^h  it 
rellectLng"  medium,  which  breaks  np  the  one  single  ray  into  many 
lines.  Unity  may  be  the  law  uf  lieaven,  but  nnity\  preserved 
in  plurality,  must  he  the  law  of  earUi.  This  law%  P*jpery,  tn  exact 
projioititui  to  ihe  perfectness  ol  its  theory,  sets  aside  and  destroys. 
Il5  very  first  principle  tends  iu  merixe  the  college  of  the  Apostles  in 
the  one  Apostle,  St.  Peter;  and  in  proporlioii  as  liis  supremacy  is 
asserted,  in  the  same  proportion  tlie  streuf^lh  of  tlie  Apostolical 
lesltmony  diminishes  from  twelve  to  one.  But  what  the  Apostles 
lauglit,  Christianity  professes  lo  learn  in  the  ,same  manner  from 
the  testimony  of  many  distinct  independent  churches :  it  keeps  its 
witnesses  separate,  before  it  brings  them  into  court.  Popery  fuses 
them  together.  Either  the  Papal  suiuemacy  was  recognized  in 
the  first  centuries,  in  which  case  tlic  many  voices  of  the  Cliurclu 
wheiher  gathered  together  in  councils,  or  spealving  sepai-ately  in 
the  most  remote  countries,  are  in  fact  but  one :  they  are  as  many 
copies  of  one  manuscript,  many  versions  of  one  slory.  all  traced 
1*5  a  single  authority,  and  therefore  hearing  only  the  value  of  a 
single  voice;  or,  if  the  Papal  supremacy^  being  a  doctrine  uf 
such  infinite  importance,  was  not  known  by  the  apostles  or  their 
followers,  then  revelation  may  be  enlarged  and  altered  from  time  to 
time ;  and  instead  of  resting  firmly  on  the  foundation  and  simple 
fact  of  one  faith  delivered  once  for  nil,  the  mind  Is  thrown  loose 
into  a  field  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty ;  and  Iiaving  nothing 
definite  fixed  for  its  reception,  ends  in  believing  nolliing  definite 
—that  is,  in  believing  nothing. 

Once  more.  Christianity  would  confirm  its  own  declaration 
of  doclrine  by  appeals  to  a  written  law- — the  Bible  :  and  Popery 
sets  aside  the  Hible  :  it  puts  in  accounts,  but  refuses  to  exhibit  its 
vonehers ;  it  delivers  its  judgments,  but  does  not  even  profess  to  be 
bound  by  statutes  which  may  be  read  by  all,  Christianity  proves 
not  oTiiy  its  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  the  authority  and 
authenticity  of  !!?cripture  itself,  and  the  aposlolicnl  character  of 
Iierown  privileges  and  jirincipleSj  by  reference  to  ancient  records: 
Popery,  at  once,  not  only  throws  a  slur  upon  them  wherever  they 
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make  ogaiost  hei'self,  but  destroys  the  validity  of  all  such  docu- 
meiils  by  her  Expurgatoiy  Index;  she  tomes  into  t^urt  with  n 

confession,  or  rather  boast,  of  forjrery.  Slie  compels  every  om* 
who  reads  the  PVthers  to  distrust  all  that  appears  in  her  favour, 
aud  lo  receive  all  which  has  lieen  still  perniitted  lo  remain  against 
her  with  increased  conviction  of  its  truth. 

The  Catholic  Churrli,  in  the  mere  administration  of  her  Sa- 
craments, docs  assert  ihe  most  awful  jniracnlous  powers— with 
pretensions  which,  if  not  authorized  by  Goil,  must  he  a  fn^jhtful 
b!ns])hemy,  and  which  nevertheless  she  has  been  permitted 
j)uhliely  lo  proclaim,  and  to  proclaim  most  strong-ly  and  most 
lirnjly  by  the  moiilbs  of  her  best,  anfl  wisest,  and  meekest  chd- 
dren  for  bSOO  years.  But  she  submits  the  test  of  these  powers 
to  the  experience  of  each  individual  who  fulfils  the  conditions 
required  ;  and  they  have  affirmed  her  claim  exactly  in  ]>ro portion 
as  they  have  fulfilled  the  conditions.  Popery  ^oes  far  beyond  : 
she  also  claims  these  powers,  but  she  adds  to  them  others  of  tlie 
same  mysterious  internal  nature  which  arc  wholly  beyond  the 
livintj  experience  of  any  one.  When  she  nsseiis  lier  command 
over  the  realms  of  purnratt»ry,  no  one  can  test  ihis  ;  and  therefore 
she  employs  other  allesjed  miracles,  such  as  visions  and  appari- 
tions, to  confirm  it.  When  she  would  exhibit  her  chief  and  most 
awful  miracU^  of  transubslantiatlon,  the  fact  itself  is  pl.iccd  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  experience;  and  here  also  new"  miracles  (which  it 
is  irreverent  even  to  allude  to)  are  necessary  to  supply  the  proof. 

So,  when  the  Church  claims  and  exercises  these  powers,  she 
slands  in  the  character  of  a  se^^^nt,  a  weak  and  sinful  servant, 
acting  only  under  the  will  of  an  omnipjtent  Master.  Within 
die  circle  of  his  commands  she  declares  that  she  is  safe  and 
strontr ;  without  it  that  her  strenji^th  is  g-onc.  Her  own  weakness 
and  His  mi^ht  are  testified  in  the  most  expressive  torm  by  her 
rigid  administration  of  His  sacraments,  lint  Popery  far  over- 
steps this  line.  Not  content  w^th  giving  her  blessings  and  ask- 
ing blessings  through  her  ordinary  prayers — a  power  which,  tliougli 
in  itself  miraculous,  yet  involves  no  scepticism,  because  it  asserts 
no  precise  promise  of  a  specinl  answer  in  a  definite  form^ — ahe  mul- 
tiplies her  sacraments  till  they  become  charms.  The  blessing 
promised  by  God  upon  the  use  of  water  in  baptism  is  extended 
to  holy  water  and  holy  wells  ;  and  the  prayers  for  the  sick  which 
the  Church  uses  are  absorbed  in  the  cjffice  of  extreme  unction, 
and  exlreme  unction  is  permitted  to  be  transferred  by  the  popular 
feeling  from  the  cvire  of  tlic  body  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
All  the  htdc  acts  of  life  which  a  good  Christian  may  well  com- 
mence w  ith  prayer,  and  may  hope  for  a  general  Idessing  on  his 
prayer,  are  in   Popery  to  be  blessed  by  a  peculiar  form  ^vhich 
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becomes  almost  a  work  of  sorcery*   Christians  prefer  to  be  buried 

fin  consecrated  ground ;  Popery  blesses  a  piece  of  claj  to  put  into 

the  coffios  oi  the  dead,  that  tbej  may  be  protected  Irom  the  vici- 

[oity  of    heretics  in  iheir  last  repose.     A   Christian  would  pay 

Ihonour  and  respect  to  all  that  had  been  associated  with  the  me- 

I  mory  of  good  and  holy  men ;  Popery  transmutes  these  remains  into 

I'lrehcs  and  into  charms.     And  in  proportion  as  this  is  done  the 

credibility  of  miracles  dies  away.     There  is  a  want  of  that  stern 

{ confinement  of  the  power  within  certain  fixetl  limits,  which  gives  to 

I  the  assertion  of  ihem  the  character  of  strict  regard  lo  truth.   There 

[is  the  greater  probability  of  failure,  because  they  must  and  can  be 

[tonly  tentative ;  and  tentativeness  implies  frequent  disappointment. 

The  very  claim  to  such  a  power  without  bounds  arouses  suspicion; 

and  its  adaptation  to  llie  irregular  desires  and  fancies  of  man  in 

bis  natural  and  corrupt  slate  seeins  more  bke  a  contrivance  of 

[human  policy,  than  a  stern  and  imcompromishig  manifestation  of 

I  Divine  Truth, 

And  thus,  witli  respect  to  those  Scripture  miracles  which  desig* 

lisaied  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  as  the  dispensers  of  a  new  devc- 

lopement  of  the  one  grand  revelalioti  of  God  to  man* — The  effect 

1  of  the  theory  of  Popery  un  these  may  be  estimated   by  the  effect 

1  produce<l  hy  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  priests  when  placed 

side  l>y  side  with  those  of  Moses;  or  of  the  wonders  wrought  in 

,  the  Apostolic  age  by  sorcerers  and  magicians,  when  placed  by  the 

side  of  the  works  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles.     So  Popery 

places  its  modern  miracles  by  the  side  of  the  rairades  of  Scrip' 

ture,  and  uses  them  for  the  same  purpose.      Not  content  with 

asserting   the   existence   of   a   supernatural   power^    which   may 

break   forth  and  manifest  itself  in  the  Church  in  the  later  times 

under  circumstances  wliich  defy  analysis  and  prcMjf — and  of  which 

prcHjf  is  not  recjuired,  because  nothing  is  to  be  built  upon  them*— 

Popery  makes  its  miracles  a  main  foundation  of  its  logical  defence. 

It  adduces  them  as  evidence  of  doctrinal  tenets,  and  particularly  of 

those  tenets  which  are  challenged  as  novelties.     And  a  necessary 

€5onsequence  of  this  was,  and  still  is,  the  encouragement  of  for- 

I  geries. 

How  far  the  doctrine  of  pious  frauds  is  doctrinally  recognized 
in  the  Komish  Church  need  not  be  determined  ;  the  practical 
temptation  held  out  to  them  cannot  be  doidjled.  A  congregation 
is  to  be  gathered  round  a  particular  church,  and  a  miracle  is  pro- 
duced as  wrought  in  it  by  some  relic  or  image,  A  new  religious 
order  is  to  be  raised  up,  and  the  rival  fraternities  vie  in  the  mira- 
culous endowments  of  their  founders.  A  doclrinal  controversy 
prevails,  and  the  ilecision  is  loft  to  some  miraculous  interposition 
from  Heaven,     A  war  against  our  own  Church  is  to  be  carried 

on. 
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and  no  argument  so  commonly  appealed  to  as  the  miracles 
of  Rome.  The  very  fact  so  oflen  bt^asted  of,  that  before  these 
miracles  are  attested  by  ibe  Papal  See,  they  undergo  a  most  rigid 
examioation— or,  in  the  words  of  Milner,  lliat  *  it  is  a  miracle  to 
proi'e  a  miracle  ai  Home'— assumes  the  principle.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  no  new  miracle  is  required  to  be  proved.  It  may  be 
doubted  by  some,  denied  by  others,  accepted  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  by  others.  Even  if  proved  to  be  false,  the  Church 
is  in  no  way  affected*  Can  ibis  be  said  of  the  Romish  miracles? 
Does  not  every  fresh  weight  given  to  modern  miracles  encourage 
the  fiction  of  tbem,  every  fiction  risk  detection,  and  every  de- 
tection cover  with  susiucion  all  other  mimcies  of  a  similar  class 
and  adduced  for  similar  purposes,  even  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  ? 

Nor  is  the  jnBdel  tendency  of  Popery  to  be  overlooked  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  in  which  it  uiidennines  the  evidence  of  the 
senses, and  thus  of  all  miracles  whatever, by  the  doctrine  of  transub* 
stantiatiou.  In  Christianity,  as  in  nature  and  in  sound  philosophy, 
the  senses  are  the  foundation  of  all  logical  belief  in  matters  of 
external  fact.  Touch  this  stone  and  the  whole  superstructure 
rocks,  if  it  does  not  fall.  There  arc  indeed  higher  trutbs  hidden 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  our  nature,  which  ought  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  shock »  But  the  life  of  man  dwells  chiefly  in  the  sensible 
world.  In  this  his  thoughts  are  busy,  ami  his  aflV'Ctiuns  concentred ; 
and  though  a  philosopher  or  moralist  may  have  some  deep  sure- 
hidden  refuge  where  he  may  retreat  from  tbe  hurricane  of  scep- 
ticism, the  common  people  cannot  find  their  way  to  it,  and,  if 
their  homes  fall,  are  Ijuried  under  the  ruins.  For  this  reason 
the  sceptical  philosopher,  from  the  Greek  Sophist  to  the  modern 
Hume,  commences  with  attacking  the  evidence  of  the  senses; 
and  Popery  does  the  same.  Not  content,  like  Christianity, 
whh  deciaring  the  unseen  existence  of  things  beyond  the  senses, 
she  asserts  the  sensible  presence  of  things  contra dichr if  to  the 
senses :  he  who  once  believes  transubstantiation  may  believe 
anything,  however  contrary  to  experience ;  and  he  who  has 
once  been  led  to  believe  aoylhing  will  end  soon  in  believing 
nothing.  Ask  an  Irish  peasant  if  his  pnest  can  turn  hiin  into 
an  animal ;  he  answers  yes.  Does  he  require  to  see  the  change 
WTought,  in  order  to  believe  it?  By  no  means.  He  believes  a 
greater  change  without  seeing  it — ^in  the  consecrated  wafer.  This 
may  appear  grossly  absurd  ttj  Hnglish  ears,  but  it  is  the  practical 
reasoning  of  Irish  Popery  among  the  lower  classes; — and  he  who 
reasons  deeper  must  reason  only  farther  in  the  same  directicm, 
till  cither  the  whole  external  world  vacillates  and  melts  away 
before  his  senses^  or  he  recoils  upon  his  first  principle,  and>  like 
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tlic  infidelily  of  the  slxteeulli  century,  from  a  belief  in  a  fact 
conlrary  to  sense,  lie  runs  into  the  wild  eNtravaganre  of  disbe- 
lieving^ Jill  beyond  sense. 

And  tliere  is  still  another  view  in  wbicb  tbe  infidel  tendency  of 
Popery  cuntrasts  strongly  with  Christianity  on  this  sulyjcct  of  the 
evidence  of  the  senses. 

Christianity  is  remarkable  fcjr  its  wonderful  tenderness  and 
compassion  to  binnan  nature  on  this  very  point.  It  recognizes  the 
soul  of  man  as  imprisoned  in  a  body,  It  addresses  itself  to  all 
men ;  to  the  young »  the  icrnorant,  the  sinner,  the  poor,  who  ;tre 
immersed  most  deeply  in  the  body*  and  ran  scarcely  be  readied 
excepting^  through  it.  The  Chmch  would,  iherefore,  heal  their 
souls  by  touching  their  bodies;  and  thus,  whenever  a  sign  is 
needed  for  her  believing  children,  s!ie  gives  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible one  that  is  sensible.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  sb<mhl  know  that  they  have  passed  into  the  kingdom  c^f 
Heaveiij  and  are  entitled  to  its  privileges  and  must  act  upon 
its  laws ;  and  she  refers  them  not  exclusively  to  an  intenuil 
emotitm  which  may  vanish  and  leave  no  trace,  nor  to  a  logical 
proof  which  may  even  baflle  or  delude  them*  but  to  an  external 
sign,  the  sign  of  washing  by  water.  It  is  of  equal  importance 
that  tliey  should  be  assured  of  their  continuance  in  favour  with 
Heaven  J  of  their  close  proximity  tp  their  Lord,  of  their  still  being 
the  recipients  of  his  grace.  And  another  sign  is  appointed  in  the 
other  holy  sacrament.  And  it  is  of  crjual  im|Kjriance  that  they 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  persons  by  whom  these  sacraments 
may  be  validly  dispensed — thai  they  should  not  be  left  to  distin- 
guish tliem  by  some  internal  judgment  or  feeling,  or  some  bidden 
quality  of  mind ;  and  Christianity  commands  the  selection  of  her 
ministers  by  the  visible  external  sign  of  imposition  of  hands.  She 
does  not  exclude  internal  proofs,  but  she  lays  a  great  weight  of 
lestjinony  on  the  outward  sign.  Popery  invalidates  f»r  destroys 
it :  Hke  Puritanism  it  drives  the  unhappy  questionist  to  seek  for 
his  proof  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  mind  ;  in  tlte  Meitfion  or 
goodne,ss  of  the  priest,  wLich  can  never  be  ascertained  by  man. 
And  it  so  clogs  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  with  other  con- 
ditions, which  can  never  be  scrutinizctl,  ihat  imy  Koman  Ca* 
ihobc  can  ever  !>e  sure  that  he  has  received  it.  Try  the  fact. 
Place  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  a  court  of  justice  to  prove  their  title  to  the 
name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Clirisllan.  and  what  jury  would  dare 
to  decide  in  favour  cjf  tlie  unliappy  Kcjmanist?  How  could  they 
ascertain  the  intention  of  the  priests  how  satisfy  themselves  of  his 
internaJ  fhness,  how  discover  if  all  the  minute  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Romish  Church  for  the  celebration  of  either  sacra- 
ment, 
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ment^  and  without  which  they  become  invalid  (non  conjicitur 
sacramentum),  had  been  duly  performed  ?  *  Surely  there  is 
something  awful  in  this  tampering  with  the  ordinances  of  God ; 
in  this  scepticism  and  doubt  into  which  men  must  be  thrown  by 
the  over- curious^  over-ambitious  effort  to  make  all  things  surer  and 
more  clear  than  they  are  purposely  left  by  Providence. 

Once  more.  When  Christianity  appeared,  it  appeared  not  as 
a  subversion  and  derangement  of  the  existing  course  of  civil  go- 
vernment, but  as  a  secret,  gentle  spirit,  preserving  its  forms,  com- 
plying with  its  laws,  and,  in  all  lawful  things,  bringing  men  rather 
mto  obedience  to  their  rulers  than  their  rulers  into  obedience  to 
itself.  Its  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  The  hand  which  gave  it 
its  own  commission  had  before  this  marked  out  the  bounds  of  the 
nations,  had  placed  kings  upon  their  thrones,  had  constituted  civil 
society,  and  in  the  very  necessities  of  that  society  had  created  and 
consecrated  a  witness  to  divine  truth.  If  kings  were  to  become  the 
nursing  fathers  and  queens  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  Church — if 
they  recognized  her  as  a  minister  from  Heaven,  having  a  peculiar 
province  and  charged  with  the  highest  gifts,  it  was  still  as  sove- 
reigns,  still  as  retaining  their  own  province,  and  their  own  com- 
mission from  the  same  authority.  They  knelt  at  the  altar,  but 
they  did  not  abandon  the  throne — just  as  the  Church  knelt  befor^ 
the  throne,  reserving  to  herself  still  the  empire  of  the  altar  and 
the  pulpit  If  one  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history  is  clear  it  is — 
that  the  Church  moulded  herself  on  the  existing  divisions  of  the 
State,  as  by  an  acknowledged  apostolical  law.  She  was  com- 
manded, indeed,  to  diflFuse  herself  into  every  province  and  king- 
dom, in  each  of  these  to  cast  her  children  into  a  new  form,  not 
superseding,  but  improving  and  adding  to  their  existing  civil  orga- 
nization :  they  were  to  be  members  of  the  State  still,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  also,  the  new  relation  no  way  interfering  with 
the  duties  which  previously  existed.  And  those  who  study  the 
history  of  civil  society  will  not  dispute  the  wisdom  of  such  a  rule, 
prohibiting  the  intrusion  of  the  spiritual  power  on  the  privileges 
of  the  State,  or  of  another  equally  wise,  prohibiting  the  spiritual 
power  of  one  State  from  interfering  with  the  regulations  of 
another. 

Man,  in  every  form  of  society,  must  have  many  members  in  one 
body,  and  the  unity  of  the  body  must  be  preserved,  not  by  one 
visible  head  or  universal  monarch,  but  by  ouq  that  is  invisible. 
There  is  a  society  of  nations  as  well  as  a  society  of  individuals  : 
there  must  be  an  independent  being  and  character  in  each,  in 

*  See  the  whole  chapter  '  De  Defectibiu  in  Celebratione  MiMaram  occurrentibus*  in 
tlie  <  Roman  Misial  -,  but  the  subject  is  not  one  which  could  be  properly  entered  into 
in  these  pages  more  minutely* 
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order  to  establish  tlie  relations  on  wbich  depend  the  rirlnes  nnd 
dulieSj  the  mutual  influences,  and  aids,  and  ctirreclions,  the  many 
chances  of  safety  and  refuge  for  truth  and  justice  when  perilled 
upon  any  one  plank,  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  «jeat  political 
incorporations  of  mankind,  just  as  in  the  intercourse  of  families* 
and  in  the  associations  of  sino^le  heinirs.  To  secure  this.  Nature 
herself  has  framed  the  habitable  gjlobe — here  throwing  up  her 
mountain  ridD:es,  there  pourino;  in  her  rivers,  there  spreadingr  out 
her  sands  and  deserts,  there  studding  islands,  and  embaying 
oceans,  that  tlie  globe  itself,  as  it  were,  may  be  chrystallized  in 
compartments  for  the  reception  of  man.  and  may  mould  him  into 
the  definite  fonns  best  suited  for  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
The  disturbance  of  these  by  foreign  conquest  and  interference 
has  been  the  black  spot  in  history.  It  has  not  only  deluged  the 
earth  with  blood,  but  has  disorganized  the  internal  economy  of 
Nations;  has  broken  up  and  destroyed  the  primary  bonds  of 
society ;  has  paralyzed  the  niovcments  of  mankind  l3y  casting  them 
into  unmanageable  masses  ;  has  stunted  the  gi'owth  of  that  varied 
developement  of  human  nature  nliicli  gives  it  command  without 
and  perfection  within ;  and  has  stifled  the  free  circulation  of 
thought,  which  never  flaslies  out  into  light  but  in  passing  through 
two  opposite  media.  And  a  system  of  which  the  essential  fea- 
ture is  foreign  interference  with  national  life  is  rather  to  be 
ranked  with  the  aggressive  ambition  of  which  war  and  hlood- 
shed  are  the  fruit,  and  the  spirit  of  evil  the  rmit,  than  with  that 
blesswl  communion  of  Christianity  wliich  would  ensure  unity, 
peace,  and  concord  among  all  natitms.  Unity,  indeed,  Christia- 
nity would  seek  ;  and  to  give  unity,  peace,  and  amcord  to  all  man- 
kind is  one  of  its  chief  appointed  functitms.  But  it  would  attain 
this  by  a  different  process  than  the  creation  of  an  universal  mo- 
narchy, incapable  of  realization,  and,  if  realized,  pregnant  with 
evil.  It  would  plant  in  every  nation  a  body  of  its  ministers, 
to  be  the  priest  and  prophet  of  that  nation,  to  undertake  the 
duties  which  in  every  country  must  be  assigned  to  one  class  of  tbe 
community — duties  of  worship,  of  education,  of  spiritual  example 
and  control.  A  Church  is  no  new*  element  in  the  organization  of 
nations;  it  had  its  being  from  the  first  in  every  civil  society; 
and  all  that  Christianity  would  do  is  to  make  it  Christian, 
instead  of  idolatrous  or  pagan.  It  would  employ  its  priests  and 
prophets,  not  as  an  extrinsic  intrusive  power  forced  into  a  nation 
by  a  foreign  hand,  but  as  a  part  of  the  nation  itself,  attached 
to  its  soil,  bound  by  its  laws,  interested  in  its  welfare,  subject  to 
its  lords,  in  all  but  tliat  especial  province  assigned  to  itself  by 
Heaven.  It  knows  that  in  all  but  tliis  province  a  church  thus 
constiluied  must  be  weak  and   powerless,  exposed  to  the  jealousy 
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and  oppression  of  that  power  which  rules  the  body,  and  in  human 
eyes  liable  to  be  crushed  and  overwhelmed.  But  such  is  the 
condition  of  good  in  every  part  of  the  world :  it  is  a  glimmering, 
flickering  flame,  open  to  all  the  blasts  of  heaven — and  yet  it 
lives,  through  faith;  it  cannot  die  or  be  extinguished,  till  its 
faith  is  gone ;  its  life  is  not  lost  till  men  seek  to  save  it,  and  to  save 
it  by  some  contrivance  of  their  own.  Let  a  church  humbly  and 
loyally  devote  itself  to  that  honest  service  of  its  sovereign  which 
must  be  identical  with  its  service  to  its  Maker ;  let  it  abstain  scru- 
pulously from  all  attempts  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  the  civil 
power ;  when  the  civil  power  would  tyrannize  let  it  submit,  rebuking 
those  who  would  urge  it  to  call  down  fire  from  Heaven,  and  heal- 
ing those  who  would  take  its  life  ;  and  there  is  a  Providence  above 
which  turns  the  hearts  of  kings^  and  will  preserve  it  through  all 
its  trials.  But  let  it  rest  on  a  human  arm ;  let  it  claim  powers 
which  have  not  been  assigned  to  it;  let  it  endeavour,  in  its  own 
defence,  to  arm  subjects  against  their  kings,  or  kings  against  their 
subjects ;  let  it  enlist  a  foreign  arm  to  fight  its  battles ;  or  abandon 
its  allegiance  and  its  patriotism  to  gather  round  some  external 
centre  in  order  to  overawe  its  oppressors,  and  its  fate  is  sealed.  It 
has  chosen  an  arm  of  flesh  to  contend  with  an  arm  of  flesh — has 
taken  the  sword  instead  of  the  word,  and  by  the  sword  it  will 
perish. 

And  this  sword,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  has  been  Popery. 
We  may  endeavour  to  make  idle  distinctions  between  a  temporal 
and  a  spiritual  power,  and  affect  to  separate  one  from  the  other — 
as,  logically,  we  may  sever  the  body  from  the  soul — but  practically 
there  is  no  such  division.  He  that  rules  the  soul  may  also  rule 
the  body  ;  and  he  who  claims  a  spiritual  power  in  order  to  defend 
the  Church  against  a  temporal  power  by  other  means  than  faith, 
patience,  and  lawful  submission,  must  become  a  temporal  power 
himself.  If  he  attempts  to  battle  with  flesh  and  blood,  he  must 
assume  the  form  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  such  has  been  the  form 
of  Popery,  and  such  its  history :  a  struggle  for  honour  and  pre- 
cedence, for  investitures  and  provisions,  for  Peter's  pence  and 
lucrative  endowments,  for  the  disposal  of  armies  and  the  collection 
of  taxes — for  anything  but  that  simple,  single  privilege  appointed 
by  God  himself  to  the  Christian  Church,  of  witnessing  to  his  truth 
upon  earth,  and,  when  the  persecutor  insists,  of  sealing  that  wit- 
ness with  her  blood. 

If,  then,  it  be  thought  that,  by  this  distinction  and  distri- 
bution of  national  branches  of  the  Church,  the  unity  and 
Catholicity  of  the  Church  is  impaired  as  a  whole,  the  answer 
is,  that  unity  is  of  various  kinds,  and  each  kind  applicable  to 
its  own  class  of  subjects;  and  the  unity  of  spiritual  beings  is 
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not  to  be  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  unity  of  material 
objects.  Unity  of  belief  in  nil  fundamental  doctrines^ — unity 
of  disripbne  in  all  things  apostolical ly  ordained — unity  of  head- 
sliip  in  the  acknowledgment  of  one  invisible  King,  Jiliing  one 
body  with  one  Spirit — unity  of  duty  in  witnessing  to  one  truth* 
i  joining  in  essentially  one  worship,  and  upholding  one  and  dje 
Bamc  code  of  fundamenlal  morality^unity  of  jiulhorily,  by  deriv- 
ing all  grace  and  ministerial  power,  through  various  but  analogous 
cbannek.  from  one  and  the  same  sonrce — and  unity  of  Ixeart  and 
Spirit^  evinced  and  preserved  by  meeting  together  at  the  same 
liltars,  and  communicaling  in  all  brotherly  acts:  surely  this  i& 
tniitij  suflicient  lo  realise  the  most  perfect  picture  of  Clu'islian 
rbarity^Lo  realise  it  more  completely  and  more  strikingly  by  the 
communion  of  Greek  and  Jew,  of  Englishman  and  Roman,  each 
preiierving  their  local  ties  and  distinctive  peculiarilies,  than  if 
they  were  fused  into  one  people »  under  one  visible  monarch,  and 
gathered  round  one  visible  centre.  The  diversity  in  accidents 
commends  and  mi^nifies  the  identity  in  essentials.  And  this  unity 
of  the  Christian  Church,  located  in  distinct  but  not  separate 
branches  throughout  ibe  world,  wtmld  bring  with  it  really  and 
elTectively  the  union  of  its  civil  kingdoms.  Even  at  this  day  we 
have  learnt,  from  bitter  experience,  that  there  is  no  bond  for  the 
peace  and  love  of  nations  so  sure  as  communion  in  (me  Clmrch ; 
but  it  would  he  an  union  without  jealousy,  without  encroachment, 
without  disloyalty,  without  war  and  bloodshed,  without  the  niiser- 
able  intrigues  and  chicanery  which  creep  in  wherever  hn-eign 
interference  is  attempted  or  |>ermiltedj  and  which  conslilute,  il  is 
lamentable  to  think,  tbe  history  of  Popery, 

One  more  point  we  must  brieily  touch  upon,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem of  Popery  stands  out  in  strange  contrast  ti>  that  of  Christia- 
nity— its  Judaism. 

1 1  is  a  retrograde  movement  in  that  progressive  developement  of 
Revelation,  which,  from  the  germ  of  the  first  prophecy  gWen  toman 
in  Hden,  has  been  gi'adnally  unfolded  through  tbe  stages  of  the 
Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  the  Prophetical,  and  tbe  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Planted  first  in  the  bosom  of  a  family,  from  I  hence  it 
expanded  in  tbe  tribe ;  then  spread  out  in  a  nation ;  then  shot 
fortli  its  leaves  and  branches  more  fully,  as  the  nation  itself  mse 
np  in  the  maturity  of  its  organization  ;  and  finally  burst  lorth  in 
the  fulness  of  its  form  to  gather  every  country  and  race  under  tbe 
shadow  of  a  Catholic  Church.  But  Popery  would  stuut  this  last 
developement,  and  would  retain  or  restore  the  system  of  a  by- gone 
stage  in  an  imperfect  revelation.  In  t!ie  stage  of  Judaism,  revela- 
tion was  confined  to  a  single  nation  ;  Rome  would  confine  it  also* 
J  udaism  Would  therefore  have  one  fixed  local  centre,  which,  in  a 
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Catholic  Churcli  to  be  spread  throughout  the  world,  is  no  more 
possible.  Popery  fixes  her  local  centre  also.  As  planted  in  a  siiig-le 
nation,  Judaism  was  placed  under  its  one  lu^h  priest — so  each 
diocesa  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  placed  under  its  single  bishop; 
tut  in  the  aj^o^regfation  of  many  bishoprics  and  many  nations  Popery 
iTfiuld  retain  the  practice,  even  where  the  analo^ry  ceases.,  by 
the  reduction  of  all  bisliops  to  one.  Judaism  was  addressed  to 
human  nature  not  yet  spiritualized  by  a  new  creation ;  it  had,  ihere- 
fore, its  carnal  sacrifices — .ind  Popery  has  hers;  its  carnal  punish* 
menis— so  are  those  of  Popery  ;  its  moraUty  of  outward  acts — so  is 
that  of  Pi>pery  ;  its  ritual  of  lV>rms — that  of  Popery  is  the  same. 
It  made  external  splendour  and  rule  the  criterion  of  its  power 
before  God,  and  of  its  success  with  man  :  s*>  docs  Popery.  And  its 
CO nse q u e n t  f e e  1  i n ^s  w e re  t he sa m e.  It  was  ex c  1  usi ve ^  sel (i s b ,  co n - 
tcmptuous  of  others,  limiting^  salvation  within  the  pale  of  its  own 
race:  so  does  Popery.  It  built  upon  its  fathers  in  the  flesh,  for 
whose  sake  the  Jews  were  beloved  by  God,  when  as  yet  no  other 
cause  of  love  liad  been  given,  more  than  upon  God  himself;  and 
Popery  deserts  the  altar  of  God  to  worship  before  those  of  bis 
saints,  Judaism  was  constantly  in  danger  from  the  temptations 
of  idolatry,  as  iu  a  people  who  possessed  but  an  eye  of  flesh— in 
whom  the  eye  of  the  spirit  discerning^  and  realizing  the  prcdence 
of  invisible  things  was  not  yet  awakened:  Popery,  even  if  it  could 
be  rescued  from  the  guilt  o(  actual  idolatry,  yet  crannot  live  or 
worship  without  its  images*  Judaism  was  stern  and  unlorgiving 
in  its  authoritative  voice,  while,  in  its  corruption  by  men,  it  became 
a  system  of  lax  indulgence :  the  voice  of  i*opery  is  known  by  its 
curses  upon  evil,  while  her  practice  is  full  of  encouragement  to  it, 
Judaism,  in  its  latest  form,  was  basetl  upon  tradition,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  :  Popery  is  so  likewise,  Judaism  admitted 
within  its  bosom  the  most  opposite  sects^  and  tolerated  them  under 
one  condition — of  their  rallying  round  the  visible  temple  :  Popery 
permits  and  fosters  discordant  societies  and  parlies,  content  if  they 
agree  in  one  point — the  recognition  of  her  own  paramount  autho- 
rity. Judaism  had  prophets  and  teachers,  whom  it  professed  to 
reverence,  while  it  reviled  and  disobeyed  them:  Popery  appeaU 
to  the  Fathers,  and  whenever  the  Fathers  are  opposed  to  her,  con- 
demns and  insults  them.  Judaism  feared  to  trust  itself  to  the  pro-* 
tection  of  an  Almighty  God,  and  desired  to  have  a  king  over  it, 
like  the  rest  of  the  nations  ;  and  Popery,  for  the  very  same  reason, 
has  converted  its  bishopric  into  &  throne.  And  Judaism,  goaded 
on  by  the  bigotry  of  an  exclusive  secular  ambition,  concentred  on 
one  single  spot,  broke  out  into  turbulence  and  rebelUoa  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  nations  wherever  it  was  scattered; 
%vhde  Popery,  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  belief,  hag 
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raised  in  every  country  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  been  scourged 
and  persecuted  in  each  as  the  firebrand  of  civil  society.  Many 
jnu re  parallels  might  be  added  tt>  illustrate  this  similarity  of  Popery 
with  Judaism  in  its  worst  furnis ;  and  they  may  well  be  studied 
by  those  who  would  compare  it  with  the  advanced  stage  of  revela- 
tion exhibited  in  Christianity;  and  let  us  add*  by  those  who  are 
perplexed  with  those  prophecies  of  Antichrist  which  seem  to 
imply  that  Antichrist  will  himself  he  closely  connected  with 
Judaism  as  well  as  with  the  Church  ;  and  by  the  perpetual  recur- 
jence  in  the  Romish  controversialists  of  false  and  strange  analo- 
gies deduced  from  Judaism, 

There  is  another  great  and  essential  jx>int  of  contrast  which 
jnust  be  mentioned,  though  to  many,  perhaps,  it  may  appear 
far-fetched  and  unpractical. 

One  singular  mark  set  upon  the  Divine  operations,  as  they  are 
presented  to  man,  is,  that  to  ordinary  eyes  they  apjiear  irregular, 
confused,  and  unsystematic  :  while,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  fall 
into  a  beautiful  harmony,  though  a  hEirmony  not  yet  capable  of  per- 
fect realization  in  this  world.  Without,  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
disorder,  but  within  as  strong  a  tendency  to  order,  llius  tljf 
phenomena  of  Nature  rise  before  us  in  a  strange  maze  of  iiicon* 
gruities  and  marvels*  but  when  scrutinized,  they  separate  and  mar- 
shal themselves  each  under  its  general  law*  Thus  the  earth,  to  a 
hasty  traveller,  is  tossed  about  end  dislocated  into  a  chaos  of  hete- 
rogeneous materials ;  but  the  geologist  sees  that  it  is  a  structure 
piled  and  built  up,  and  even  fractured  with  design  as  by  an  art. 
Thus  the  life  of  man  seems  a  sand-heap  of  chances^  but  faith  dis- 
cerns a  line  of  Providence  running  through  and  binding  them  all 
into  one.  Thus  history  is  a  mass  oi  facts,  bewildering  the  thought, 
till  the  fates  and  acts  of  empire  are  ranged  under  the  eye  of  a 
Christian,  and  grouped  round  the  one  great  entl  of  creation,  pre- 
declined  from  the  beginning,  and  then  they  are  discovered  to  be  a 
plan.  And  thus  the  Bible  is  no  treatise  of  art;  the  Creed  no 
logical  developemenl  uf  a  single  principle  ;  religion  itself  no  one 
fixed  rule  of  practice,  precluding  doubt  and  reconciling  contra- 
rieties ;  but  in  each  there  is  a  superficies  of  irregularity  and  inul* 
tiplicity ;  and  the  rule,  and  order,  and  unity  lie  bid  in  the  depths 
beneath,  only  to  be  discovered  by  a  purged  and  practised  eye. 

The  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement  as  addressed  to  imperfect 
man,  as  bringing  a  right  influence  to  bear  u]ion  his  moral  nature, 
without  evoking  that  logical  spirit  w*hich  would  seduce  him  from 
practice  to  speculation — its  adaptation  to  an  eye  which,  at  the 
best,  can  only  sec  things  in  parts  and  fragments — its  evidence 
of  an  e^tternal  origin  for  the  objects  thus  brought  before  the  mind 
(sincc»  if  they  emanated  from  a  human  reason,  they  would  be  stu-- 
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dioiisly  thrown  into  shape,  &nd  the  process  of  their  creation  and 
tlie  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts  would  be  elaborately  dis- 
played)— the  adniirablc  exercise  lbu&  provided  for  the  intellect  in 
evolving  genera!  laws  from  a  mass  of  incongruities,  without  compro- 
mising  true  faith — these  considerations  may  be  left  untouched :  the 
fact  is  suflTicientlv  obvious  as  regards  the  dispensation  of  Heaven. 
In  diiect  contradiction  to  this,  and  in  agreement  with  other  con- 
Irivances  emanating  from  the  imaginations  and  desires  of  man. 
Popery  bears  on  its  face  the  form  of  perfect  unity  and  system^ 
and  only  when  examinecl  more  closely  does  it  break  up  into  n 
thousand  forms  of  vagueness,  instability,  and  disorder*  It  »d- 
dresses  itself  to  the  human  mind  with  a  most  fivscinaiing  tempta- 
lion*  which,  like  all  other  evil  temptations,  dissolves  at  last  into  a 
cheat.  It  promises  all  that  a  corrupted  heart  and  impatient  rea- 
son requires  J  but 

It  keeps  the  word  of  promiae  to  our  car, 

And  breaks  it  to  our  hope* 
It  calls  on  the  Christian,  perplexed  with  the  apparent  disunion 
of  a  Church,  divided,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  into  dillerent 
localities,  to  restore  its  perfect  unity  by  recognizing  one  visible 
:head.  But  when  the  visible  head  is  acknowledged,  Popery  is  still 
tompelledto  allow  all  that  constituted  dissimilarity  belbre  ;  to  per- 
mit subjects  to  remain  divided  in  different  soils  and  countries,  with 
difference  of  language,  diiTerenceof  leaders,  difference  of  manneraj, 
difference  even  of  doctrinal  statements,  in  many  points;  and  these 
differences  still  more  palpable  and  more  offensive,  because  they 
are  permitted  and  encouraged  by  one  and  the  same  authority.  It 
offers  to  the  mind,  distracted  between  conflicting  spiritual  rulers, 
a  refuge  from  all  such  controversies  by  submitting  to  one  autho- 
rity, which  shall  embrace  and  subordinate  ail.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  throne  of  the  Pope,  and  asks  for  the  authority  itself^ 
the  throne  is  empty  or  disputed.  Is  he  to  obey  the  Pope  in  all 
things,  or  in  some  ? — in  matters  of  faith,  or  only  of  opinion  ?— 
with  a  council,  or  without  ? — with  a  council  as  an  adviser,  or  as  a 
co-ordinate  or  a  superior  authority  i — when  speaking  ex  cathedra^ 
or  as  a  private  doctor  ?  Whom  is  he  to  obey  ?  The  answer  iij 
ihe  Pope  ;  but  when  the  question  is  brought  home  to  a  particular 
c^ase,  the  Pope  disappears,  and  a  host  of  doubts  and  controversies 
rise  up  and  quarrel  in  his  place.  Even  when  one  of  these  con- 
tending theories  has  been  embraced,  and  his  mind  is  now  aioking 
to  rest  on  the  soft  cushion  of  an  infaUible  guide,  excluding  all 
doubt  and  discordance,  there  are  as  many  theories  of  Papal  in^ 
fallibihty  as  there  are  of  Papal  authority.  Conditions  are  multi* 
plied — contingencies  imagined — the  admission  itself  pressed  up  to 
a  point  in  which  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature  must  be 
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qontradictedj  by  supposlnisr  ^^^t  if  the  Pope  pronounced  right  to 

be  wrong-,  and  \vron<^  to  be  right,  we  should  be  bound  to  believe 

j  Jjim  ;  and  the  promise  tjf  an  infallible  guide  ends  in  a  declaration, 

that  he  cannot  deceive  so  long  as  he  does  not  fall  into  heresy  or 

I  falsehood  ;  but  whether  he   can  fall  or  not— whether  or  no  there 

'  exists  any  power  to  pronounce  on  such  a  question — whether,  that 

I  is,   lie  be  infalhble^  and   we   may  be  entirely  relieved   from    the 

I  trouble  of  examining^  for  ourselves— all  this  is  finally  left  as  a 

jaiatter  of  private  opinion^  on  which  *  The  Church^  has  not  yet  de* 

jcided,  and  probably  is  unable  to  decide. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  conflicting  obligations  of  the  citizen  *ind 
I  tbe  churchman.  Scripture  sees  no  difficulty  in  commanding  us 
J  to  honour  and  obey  both  the  Church  and  the  King ;  and  St,  Paul 
Ijpaw  no  contradiction  in  the  problem  of  two  distinct  jurisdictions 
lover  one  body^  each  mutually  controlling  and  subject  to  the 
lather,  when  he  said  '  the  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own  body, 
jVut  the  husband;  and  likewise  the  husband  halb  not  power  of 
I  his  own  body,  but  the  mfe.*  He  made  such  a  seeming  paradox 
f  the  very  essence  of  that  first  stone  in  the  labric  of  society — the 
J  domestic  relation.  But  human  reason  cannot  reconcile  those 
l|duties  in  a  logical  form,  and  Popery,  therefore,  is  ready  to  remove 
Vitie  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  double  law  by  destroying  one- 
llalf.  It  unconsecrates  and  dethrones  the  State,  and  erects  its 
^le  throne  upon  the  altar.  And  here  we  might  e?rpect  to  be  at 
irest ;  but  here  also  we  are  haflle*l  once  more.  For  it  dares  not, 
Levenin  theory,  remove  the  npj>earance  of  a  State,  Like  the  eastern 
Drie&thoodst  it  knows  that  without  some  civil  power  distinct  from 
ptself,  it  cannot  exist  itself.  It  is^  therefore^  obliged  to  confess  to 
I  the  reality  of  this  civil  jiower,  and  its  extent  it  does  not  pretend 
to  define.  Spiritual'*  and  temporals  indeed  may  be  a  distinction 
easily  drawn  in  words  j  but  they  have  no  precise  line  of  demarca- 
tion traceable  in  fact.  Even  when  supposed  to  exist,  trespasses  on 
|lhc  line  are  allowed  at  every  point  where  temporals  may  be  made  to 
^bear  upon  spirituals ;  and  the  boundary  once  vanished  or  uneer- 
^  tain,  the  whole  question  is  involved  in  the  same  mosLe  of  perplexity 
t  if  it  bad  never   been   laid  down ;  and  collisions  and  war,  not 

B,  arc  the  end  of  the  unhallowed  usurpation. 
And  so  it  is  with  doctrinal  teaching.  Scared  and  wearied  by 
[ibe  conflicts  of  men  whose  very  boast  is  dissensitm*  and  unable 
[.to  strike  of  itself  the  outline  of  Cathf»Uc  truthj  a  weak  mind  is  glad 
Ito  take  refuge  in  the  asylum  which  Popery  opens  for  unstable  or 
Lun thinking  Christians,  in  its  doctrine  of  Church  authority.  It 
r»eems  strange  to  the  understanding  of  ignorant  man«  as  it  is  pain- 
Lful  to  his  irritable  impatience,  to  suppose  that  any  cloud  whatever 
lliboutd  be  permitted  by  Providence  to  hang  over  the  definition 
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of  that  faith  which  is  necessary  to  salvation.     Popery  seizes  on 

ilie  occasion^  find  proclaims  a  proscription  and  banishment  uf  oil 

doubt,  upon  one  easy  condition — the  reception  of  tlie  decrees  of 

the  Cburcb.    It  appears  a  simplp  remedy  and  on  obvious  tribunal; 

•  pffering  a  solution  to  all   tbfficulties,  and  ensuring  a  perfect  and 

1  unbroken  rejw)se  to  the  mind^— nntil  it  is  tried :  tlien,  as  we  ap- 

I  rroachi  the  Voice  itself,  whose  decrees  wc  are  to  obey,  instead  of 

fixings  itself  in  one  place^  shifts  and  dances  about  like  the  sounds 

of  a  ventriloquist;  now  calling  here  an<l   now  there,   now  inviting^ 

I  jind  then  repeUjn«;^,  initil  all   hope  of  following  it  is  lost.      And 

[  ivhen  it  does  speak,  it  speaks  in  such  a  torrent  of  past   decrees 

and  canons,  old  and  new,  counteracting  and  condemning  each  other, 

j  »ome  wrapped  up  in  a  dead  language,  others  framed  in  enigmas, 

I  aome  of  more  and  others  of  less  authority,  some  pronuunccd  ex 

T  tathedraf  and  some  as  private  opinions,  that,  even  if  confined  to 

Llhc  past,  the  memory  must  fail  in  attempting  to  grasp  ttiein  ;  and 

[  when  the  future  is  added  to  lb ein,  and  all  is  required  to  be  ac- 

t\nowl edged  which  at  any  time  may  be  enunciated  by  the  Church, 

rihe  comprehension  of  them  becomes  impossible,  and  the  faith 

I  iblnks  down  exhausted  and  in  despair. 

In  the  same  desire  of  throwing  everything  into   system  and 
unity,  and  of  trimming  and  squaring  the  irregular  luxuriance  of 
Jaalure,  to  suit  the  logical  faculties  of  man..  Popery  deals  with  its 
Wrticular  doctrines.      Examine   the  Roman  controversialists,  and 
rlhey  are  all  rationalists.     They  begin  with  a  theory,  and  to  this 
theory  conform   their  facts   and  their  testinionies.     Christianity 
oegins  with  facts,  and  then  shows  that,  being  true  in  themselves 
r.and  indisputable,  they  are  not  less  in  accordance  with  a  deep  phi- 
I  losophy  and  with  practical  utility.     But  when  the  logical  process 
'  of  Popery  is  arrived  at  its  close,  instead  of  finding  ourselves  resting 
on  the  firm  solid  basis  of  demonstration,  along  which  we  had  lii- 
I  iherto  been  conducted,  we  are  lodged  on  a  quicksand.    In  the  true 
Catholic  Church  the  reason  is  perplexed  indeed,  and  the  faith  tried 
*in  the  reception  of  tliose  binary  doctrines  which  constitute  Chris- 
tian truths,  as  in  the  grand  fundamental  facts  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  an  Unity  in  Trinity ;   of  the  twotVdd  cliaracter  of  oor  blessed 
Ixjrd  ;  of  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward  grace  in  the  sacraments  ; 
of  the  meanness  of  man  in  himself,  and  his  grandeur  as  connected 
.  with  the  Deity  ;  of  his  own  personal  responsibility,  and  yet  of  one 
overruling  Providence;  of  the  respect  due  to  his  Sf>ul  and  the 
Care  which  must  be  taken  of  the  body  ;  of  his  position  in  the  world 
as  compelled  to  use  it,  and  the  duly  of  leaving  all  things  to  follow 
Ills  Master  ;  of  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  priesthood, 
and  of  the  active  share  in  the  work  of  religion  imposed  uptm  the 
flaity  J  of  man's  corporate  character  as  a  member  of  a  religious  so- 
ciety. 
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ciety.  and  of  his  private  individual  wants  and  tendencies ;  of  the 
value  of  personal  teaching,  and  the  importance  of  written  docu- 
ments to  limit  and  confirm  ft;  of  the  reverence  due  to  man,  and 
llie  honour  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity  alone.  To  enumerate  no 
farther — in  this  way  almost  every  great  Christian  doctrine,  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  every  one^  is  resolvable  into  two  laws  or  principles, 
"between  which  the  mind  is  to  advance,  now  inclinin^^  to  this  side, 
jiow  to  that*  keeping  both  steadily  in  view,  and  when  swerving  too 
far  in  one  direction  recalled  at  each  moment  towards  its  opposite 
ty  a  warning  voice  behind  us.  when  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  when 
vce  turn  to  the  left.  Man  himself  is  made  up  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples»  of  mitid  and  matter,  good  and  evil,  power  and  weakness  j 
and  his  course  through  a  state  of  probation  and  in  years  of  infirm- 
ity^ must  be  felt  along  the  line  of  rightj  rather  in  struggles  to 
Tetain  it  against  constant  oscillations,  than  in  unbroken  adherence 
to  it.  And,  perhaps,  there  is  no  stronger  internal  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  and  divine  character  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  true 
hranch  of  the  great  Church  universal,  than  this  binary  conforma- 
tion which  is  obsen^able  in  the  organization  of  its  system  as  well 
as  in  the  enunciation  of  its  doctrines ;  and  which  men  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  truth  attribute  to  vacillation,  or  compromise,  or  weak- 
ness, or  a  false  so-called  moderation ;  but  which,  in  reality,  is 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  a  wise  system  framed  to  exhibit 
truth,  and  to  inculcate  duly  on  blind  and  imperfect  man. 

But  Popery,  like  Dissent — however  she  may  impose  the  blind 
Teceplion  even  of  contrary  doctrines  upon  her  subjects — in  her 
town  formal  evolution  of  them  will  not  rest  within  these  bounds. 
Bhe  cannot  rest,  so  long  as  she  claims  the  possession  of  infallibility, 
and  the  power  of  explaining  all  divine  truth,  as  well  as  of  main- 
taining it ;  of  drawing  out  fresh  stores  instead  of  simply  witnessing 
to  what  has  been  received.  She  lakes  her  seat  in  the  chair  of  the 
teacher  to  leach  aU  things,  and  she  must,  at  least  to  herself,  en- 
deavour to  prove  all  things ;  but  to  prove  all  thing*  she  must  ra- 
tionalize— and  in  rationalizing  she  must  merge  one  of  the  portions 
of  doctrine  in  the  other,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  that  unity 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  humanly  developed  and  humanly  con- 
ceived truth.  And  she  adds  to  this  tendency  another,  singularly 
illustrating  her  power  and  her  desire  of  ruling*  that  al  one  time  she 
Ebsurbs  one  portion  of  truth,  at  another  another^  according  to  the 
character  of  the  parties  to  whom  she  addresses  it.  To  adhere  to 
one  only  would  perplex  her  movements  and  limit  her  influence: 
she,  therefore,  reser\'es  to  herself  the  power  of  ejccess  on  either ; 
and  hence  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  most  opposite 
^  estravagandes  are  retained  witliin  her  body  and  formally  cherished 
by  her  system.     Thus  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real 
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workings  of  JeAuitism  are  aware  that  there  larks  beneath  it  a 
singular  tendency  to  Fantbeism— while  In  the  popular  worship  of 
Saints  indulgence  is  given  to  a  practical  Polytheism,  Thus  the 
human  nature  of  our  Lord  is  sunk  in  the  exclusive  eiLhibition  of 
iuB  slerner  attribytes»  as  contrasted  with  the  tentlerness  and  indul- 
gence of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints :  while  the  Divine  na- 
ture 13  absorbed  in  the  human,  in  the  systematic  representation  of 
Him  as  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  Thus  on  one  side 
4he  outward  lorm  of  ordination  is  represented  to  impress  upon  the 
'priest  an  indelible  stamp  or  character — on  the  other,   ihe  dis- 

>  tmctive  character  of  the  priesthood  is  obliterated  by  the  creation 
y  of  religious  orders  ;  and  on  the  one  side  the  personal  character  of 
I  the  priest  is  thought  so  littie  of  that  he  is  exempted  froni  sub- 

,  jection   to  any  civil    tribunal   even  in  the  grossest  crimes  —  on 
the  other  side  it  is  so  overvalued  that   his  personal  intention  is 
'permitted  to  invalidate  a  sacrament.    On  the  one  side  the  external 
{forms  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  are  multiplied  so 
rostent^tiously  and   exacted  bo  rigidly  as  to  throw  doubt  on  their 
I  validity,  even  when  most  scrupulously  administered;  on  the  other, 
^'they  are  so  little  regartled  lliat  one-haif  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
taken  away,  and  Baptism  itself  rendered  nugatory  by  the  multi- 
plication of  subserpient  vows.     To  the  exalted  an<l  visionary  eye 
I  the  external  element  in  the   Supper  of  the  Lord  is  made  to  melt 
Iftway  and  vanish;    while   the  carnal   and  materia!  eye  is  encou- 
ed  to  absorb  the  internal   spiritual  element,  and  to  transmute 
It  into  a  nature  carnal  and  material  like  itself.     So,  human  nature 
^10  lowered  and  degraded,  and  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
( personal   communication    with   the    Divine  Being,   by  exclusion 
I  from  the   cup,    by  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  by  throwing  it 
nn  the  mediation  of  saints,  by  debasing  penances,    by  ignorance, 
^by  compulsory   ccinfession,    by   the  discouragement   of   personal 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  confining  private  prayer  to  mure  repe- 
titions of  unmeaning  words ^  by  an  exaggerated  dependence  on 
the  priest,   by  a  perpetual   authoritative  interference  with  all  the 

►  delations  and  offices  of  life ;  while  at  the  same  moment  a  mere 
i human  being  is  enthroned  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  sitting  like 
i^  God  upon  earth,  and  invested  witli  the  attrdjutes  of  Gu^l,  though 
lit  may  be  in  the  person  of  the  most  airrupt  and  profligate  of  mortals. 

So,  one  mind  is  encouraged  to  abandon  itself  implicitly  to  the  cidl 
of  its  spiritual  guide,  not  only  in  the  reception  of  general  rules 
and  principles  which  it  must  derive  from  such  a  source*  but  in 
the  particular  application  of  them  to  circumstances  ;  and  another, 
Ljnore  active  and  presuming,  is  urged  to  vent  its  energy  on  the  mul- 
'tiplicalion  of  voluntary  penances  and  self-created  duties.  Side  by 
side  with  the  most  rigid  and  fearful  asceticism,  appears  tbe  most 
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elciborate  lutury ;  the  one  presented  to  the  saint,  the  other  iti 
dulgej  t+j  tbe  sinner.  Vows  of  ahsglute  poverty,  of  celibacy,  of 
ignoiiuny,  are  inslitmetj  to  meet  the  cravings  of  a  conipuncliouf 
conscience  for  some  outward  change  of  circumstance  which  niaj 
correspond  with  llie  inward  change  of  feeling  ;-^while  the  system 
whicli  commands  them  was  once  overturned  by  its  own  accumula- 
lion  of  wealtli.  by  its  sensuahty^  and  its  ambition.  So  the  effort  to 
concentrate  all  the  f^uthority  and  dignity  of  the  Church  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics  is  accompanied  by  the  organization  of  an 
enormous  spiritual  power  in  the  hands  of  monastic  orders,  practi- 
cally and  corporately  lay  bodies.  And  while  the  Crown  is  excluded 
with  one  hand  from  any  interference  whatever  widi  spiritual 
matters,  from  the  other  hand  it  is  called  to  receive  the  miserable 
heretic>  and  to  become  the  executioner  of  the  Church  under  a 
sentence  of  which  it  is  prohibited  to  take  cognizance.  Again,  the 
social  character  of  man  is  fixed  before  him  throughout  lii'e  in  the 
assertion  of  his  duties  to  the  Church,  until  his  duties  to  his  family 
aod  liis  country — societies  equally  constituted  by  Providence  and 
equally,  under  necessary  restrictions,  requiring  his  allegianee^ — are 
dissolved  and  dissipated.  And  while  the  sliictest  external  c^^ii- 
formity  is  demanded  to  the  ritual  of  the  Churchy  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  indulgence  for  the  diversities  of  language  and  of  climate,  en- 
thusitists  and  fanatics  .ire  permitted  to  franre  systems  and  t<i  crealc 
bodies  of  their  own,  which  practically  violate  the  most  solemn  of 
the  Church's  laws,  and  in  winch  the  grossest  corruptions  of  Popery^ 
find  a  safe  and  unntjticed  asylum.  While  a  voice  proclaims  com* 
m union  with  one  branch  of  the  visible  Church  as  absolutely  essential 
to  salvation^  a  hand,  almost  as  in  sport  and  mockery,  cuts  off  mil- 
lions from  communion  and  salvation  ;  either  practically  disbelieving 
its  own  doctrine,  or  most  cruelly  Iri fling  with  the  s^juIs  of  its  fel lo w*ua. 
creatures.  While  one  doctrine  insists  on  man's  retaiiiing  a  cluse 
personal  communion  wilh  the  saints  departed,  on  the  ground  that 
his  social  relation  as  a  Christian  is  nothing  except  it  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  Catlmlic  Church — the  part  in  Heaven  like  the  part 
on  earthj — the  individualism  of  his  heart  is  permitted  to  fix  fori, 
protection  and  worship  on  some  one  individual  saint*  in  whom  hiAu 
devotion  is  absorbed  and  his  selfishness  finds  scope  for  full  induUw 
gence.  So  the  voice  of  the  Church  is  magnified,  until  the  Written 
Word  sinks  into  insignificance ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  voice  is 
made  to  speak,  it  muhi plies  written  decrees  till  by  their  very 
complication  it  is  itself  choked  and  stiiled,  and  dares  w^X  sj>eak 
for  fear  of  clashing  with  some  previously  enacted  contradiction. 
And  so,  while  it  professes  to  honour  God  more  liighly  by  ex- 
tending worship  to  the  meanest  of  his  saints^  it  withdraws  worship 
from  God  to  man,  and  ends  with  a  practical  idolatry.     In  all  this 
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sUugglc  lo  attain  greater  simplicity,  certainty,  and  unity,  where 
nature  and  revelation  have  betni  content  with  less — to  fix  and  pc*" 
trify  for  man  a  solid  path  over  that  llnctiialing:  chaos  of  contin* 
gencies  which  c**nstitutes  the  place  of  his  probation — to  extirpate, 
as  it  were,  from  the  universe  that  element  of  doubt  which  forms 
an  essential  part  of  it,  there  is  somethings  not  merely  idle  and  pro- 
fane, but  indicative  of  a  dehherate  rebellion  against  the  Hand 
which  has  ordained  tlie  conditions  of  onr  existence.  If  the  root  of 
Chrialianity  be  faith,  faiih  cannot  lire  except  in  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt;  and  he  who  would  destroy  doubt wouhl  also  destrtty  faith, 
and  with  it  destroy  Christianity.  And  the  rebellion  is  seen  to  be 
more  profane  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  hopeless.  Wc  may 
struggle  to  exterminate  the  evil  in  onr  own  hearts— to  triumph  over 
many  seeminof  obstacles  which  are  thrown  in  our  way  for  the  very' 
purpose  of  being  overcome;  but  for  uncertainly  and  doubt  lltcre''" 
is  no  remedy  but  the  subjugation  of  the  imagination  and  of  the 
heart  to  a  rigid  external  rule  of  faith  and  practice  guaranteed  aa 
iDivine. 

In  this  way  the  Church  Catholic  of  old,  and  widi  it  the  Church* 
of  Englatid,  arc  content  to  revere  and  to  act  upon  jtrinciples, 
which  cannot  be  reduced  under  any  one  k>gical  standartl.  and 
which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  In  this  way  they  move 
on  without  difficulty,  following'  each  path  unreservedly,  so  far,  anrl 
so  far  only,  as  is  permitted  without  losing  sight  of  the  other,  Bot 
Popery  wanders  beyond  and  falls  into  inextricable  mazes.  We 
know  that  matter  exists,  and  tliat  spirit  exists ;  but  of  the  nature  ' 
of  their  union  and  relations  we  know  little.  Popery  presumes  * 
to  explain  this  in  her  theory  of  transubstantiation ;  she  endea-' 
vours  to  invest  spirit  with  material  conditions  of  form,  extension, 
and  locality;  and  she  is  lost  in  a  labyrinlb  of  her  own  creation. 
Wc  know  that  there  are  degrees  of  vice  and  diflcrences  of  punish- 
ment attached  to  them  r  Popery  undertakes  to  divide  the  scale  "^ 
into  its  innumerable  degrees,  and  to  range  an  adequate  penalty 
under  each ;  and  the  fundamental  distinctions  of  right  and  wTong 
are  buried  by  it  and  lost  under  enormous  piles  of  casuistical 
morality.  There  are  spirits  wc  know  above  us  employed  as 
ministering  angels  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  witnesses  of 
human  actions :  with  this  we  may  well  be  content ;  but  Popery 
stretches  its  grasp  into  the  unseen  world,  and  creates,  classifies, 
and  subordinates  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Heaven,  building  up  a 
system  of  speculative  philosophy  on  supposed  analogies  between 
human  and  angelic  natures,  till,  at  some  touch  of  practical  reason, 
discovering  that  the  whole  is  a  theory,  the  fabric  falls  into  ruins. 
It  strives  to  realize  the  facts  of  the  intermediate  state  of  existence 
and  to  bring  them  palpably  before  the  senses  in  the  vision  of  pur- 
gatory \ 
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gatory;  but  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  endea^'ours  to  fix  them  in 
<lefinite  places  and  limes,  the  doctrine  becomes  involved  in  inex- 
tricable perplexities.  So  the  human  mind  has  been  shut  up  from 
the  direct  cognizance  of  man,  and  can  only  be  seen  through  a  veil: 
Popery  tears  the  veil  from  it,  in  order  lo  systematise  her  manage- 
ment of  it,  and  to  work  on  it  with  the  precision  of  science ;  and 
the  confessional  becomes  at  once  a  scene  of  bewildering  subtleties. 
Question  generates  question,  explanation  requires  explanation^ 
each  added  phrase  and  word  complicates  more  deeply  thoie 
which  preceded  it — rule  is  superadded  upon  rule — exception 
multiplied  into  exception— till  the  reason  becomes  bewildered,  the 
imagination  exhausted,  and  the  practice  desperate;  and  the  whole 
of  the  scientific  labyrinth  is  abandoned  for  some  short  cut  of  scep- 
ticism which  far  more  effectually  removes  the  pain  of  doubling 
by  extinguishing  the  principle  of  believing. 

Such»  then,  are  some  of  the  marks  set  upon  the  system  of  Po- 
pery— by  which  it  is  severed  from,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
true  Catholic  Christianity.    Those  who  are  unwiUing  to  think  cnl 
of  any  branch  of  the  CathoHc  Church*  however  corrupted,  or  to 
discern  evil  in  any  theory  under  which  so  much  good  has  been 
providentially  preserved,  will  as k^ where  such  a  system  is  to  be 
found  regularly  drawn  out  and  exhibited?     The  answer  is — that 
no  evil  system  whatever  is.  or  c^n  be,  regularly  drawn  out  and  ex- 
hibited as  the  charter  and  code   of  a  societyp     Even  a   society  of 
robbers  and  morderers  must  bear  on  its  face,  on  its  public  pro- 
fession, on  its  decrees,  on   its  precepts,  principles  of  good.     Even 
'  the  acts  of  sacrilege  and  robbery  perpetrated  in  our  own  country 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  cloaked  under  Acts  of  Parliament, 
^  *irhich  asserted  little  but  piety  and  justice.    Vice,  when  it  attempts 
to  govern  man,  must  be  a  hypocrite,  and  must  speak  iiiirly.     It 
would,  therefore,  he  no  proof  that  Popery  was  innocent  of  such  a 
I  system,  even  if  all  its  authoritative  declarations  did  not  avowedly 
I  profess  it;  and  yet  who  can  read  even  these  without  detecting  in 
their  formal  character  the  traces  of  evil,  in  the  very  reasonings 
I  and  excuses  by  which  they  are  supported  ? 

And  then  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  fair  to  extract   from  the  acts 
■nd  opinions  oi  individuals  a  defamatory  character,  and  to  fix  it 
on  a  whole  branch  of  the  Church  ?     One  writer  may  have  erred 
in  this  point,  another  in  that.     There  may  be  in  Popish  contro- 
versiahsts  sopbistry   and   misrepresentation,    even   forgery ; — but 
[what  controversy  has  existed  free  from  such  temptations/     And 
I  in  their  acts  there  may  be  violence  and   cunning ;  but  these  are 
the  faults  of  men,  not  of  the  laws  under  which  they  live.     How, 
^it  is  urged,  would   the  English  Church  like  its  doctrines  to  be 
[represented,  as  Milner  insists  that  they  are  represented,  by  indi- 
vidual 
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viflual  writers  anil  sects  whom  it  repudiat<?s ;  or  to  be  loaded  with 
the  acts  of  sacrilege  and  persecution  which  may  have  accom- 
panied the  Reformation  ?  The  answer  is,  first,  that  the  errors  of 
«  particular  ^vriter  are  nf>t  to  be  taken  as  indications  of  a 
system  overruling  him,  until  they  are  found  elsewhere  in  other 
writers,  and  those  unchecked,  and  unrepudiatcd^so  numerous,  so 
reguUrly  occurring,  so  plainly  artificial — so  preserving  the  same 
form  and  character  at  different  periods  and  in  difFerent  minds,  that 
we  can  no  more  hesitate  to  lielieve  them  to  have  sprung"  from  an 
external  theoryj  than  we  can  doubt,  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence, 
that  the  truths  of  Revelation  came  to  us,  not  from  man,  hut 
from  Heaven.  Examine  the  history  of  Popery*  and  the  writings 
of  its  controversialists  in  every  country  and  century,  and  upon 
this  let  us  candidly  judge  whether  they  present  an  uniformity 
and  regularity,  a  regularity  even  in  the  skill  with  which  they 
irary  and  modiiy  their  ff>rm  of  attack,  sufficient  to  justify  the 
charge  that  there  is  a  system  authorized,  and  matured,  and  perma* 
nently  estaldished  in  the  bosom  of  the  society,  even  when  they 
dare  not  reveal  it  in  open  words. 

If  the  charge  is  reciprocated  against  the  Enghsh  Churchy 
that  her  powerlessness  hitherto  to  hold  the  nation  in  her  owa 
communion,  her  occasional  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  the 
coldness  of  her  zeal,  her  neglect  of  missionary  labours,  the  low 
standard  of  piety  and  self-sacrifice  found  in  her  too  commonly 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  are  evidences  alike  of  her  system, 
»nd  condemn  it  as  well— the  answer  is,  that  to  have  sinned  our- 
selves is  no  palliation  of  the  sins  of  others;  that  such  a  retali- 
ation can  have  no  place  in  an  argument  of  truth  and  falsehood; 
that  we  have*  in  the  English  Church,  many  and  most  grievous 
sins  to  answer  for,  which  we  confess  and  repent  of,  and  will 
study  hereafter  to  amend.  Bot  these  sins  are  not  the  sins  of  the 
system,  but  of  individuals.  If  we  have  neglected  our  daily  pray- 
ers and  daily  sacrifices- — if  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  awful  nest  of 
sacraments— if  we  have  forgotten  to  uphold  the  obligations  of  a 
definite  creed — if  we  have  suflered  disorder  and  poverty  to  creep 
into  the  services  of  the  Church— if  we  have  left  the  pot^r  without 
a  shepherd,  and  seen  an  enormous  mass  of  vice  and  misery  grow 
up  in  our  manufacturing  districts  beneath  a  gambling  avarice, 
ivithout  stretching  out  a  hand  to  help  them — ^if  our  colonies  are 
hot-beds  of  dissension — ^if  we  have  inoculated  our  foreign  empires 
with  the  spirit  of  sophistry  and  unbelief,  instead  of  a  definite  rcli* 
gion^ — and  if,  as  a  ponishrnent  on  our  sins,  God  has  per- 
mitted the  Church  to  be  insulted,  or  robbed,  or  mutilated,  and  to 
be  thwarted  and  overruled  even  in  its  first  movements  of  an  ener- 
getic repentance— in  all  this,  let  the  picture  be  drawn  in  colours 
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as  dark  ami  as  barsli  as  wc  will/tke  Church  herself  has  stood 

throughout  raising  a  warning  voice  against  the  sins  or  errors  of  her 
t4uldreii;  and,  at  last,  she  has  been  heard  by  them*  and  is  recalHng 
iheni  into  tlic  riglit  and  the  ohl  way.  Our  sins  have  heen  sms 
agamsi  our  sjslem — against  the  fundamental  principles  and  hiws 
c*f  our  Church  ;  not  falUng  in  with,  and  deduced  from  them,  as  the 
faults  condemned  in  Popery  emanate  in  a  natural  process  and  by 
hjgical  sequence  Jrom  the  primary  axiom  of  her  polity— an  uni- 
versal Spiritual  Moneirchy.  The  Church  of  England  has  no  here- 
ditary theory  which  could  generate  its  present  dangers  or  its  past 
faults ;  ihey  have  been  forced  in  from  without — from  the  evil  of  each 
jiianis  heart,  which  no  system  can  extirpate — and  from  the  direct 
lieachcry  of  Popery  itself,  which  has  not  only  implanted  thssensitm 
in  her  bosom,  but  by  open  aggression  has  weakened,  disheartened, 
and  distracted  her  by  compelling  her  t*)  carry  *)ii  a  foreign 
warfare  against  an  intrusive  usurpation^  instead  of  peaceably  im- 
proving her  own  condition.  Our  sins  are  as  diseases,  communi- 
cated tu  a  healthy  constitution  by  infection  or  accidejil.  The  sins 
pf  Popery  are  the  natural  growth  of  an  original  mal-conforniationj 
they  all  hang  together  on  one  root — ^the  lust  of  power  j  and  by 
their  indissoluble  relations  with  this  and  with  each  other,  they 
constitute  a  system, 

Butj  if  it  be  a  system^  it  will  then  be  asked  how^  can  wc  contU 
hue  to  recognize  a  communion  in  which  it  is  uphekl,  as  still  a 
branch  of  that  Catholic  Church  which  is  holy,  and  true,  and 
indefectible  ?  How  can  we  account  for  the  holiness— the  pure 
and  elevated  holiness  and  devotion  which,  even  in  the  darkest 
periods,  have  been  preserved  alive  and  burning  within  the  gloom- 
iest cells  of  Romish  error  ?  We  humbly  answer,  in  the  same  way 
|15  wc  recognize  individual  Christians  ag  members  of  the  Church, 

»  and  trace  in  numbers  of  them  the  evident  fruits  of  its  holiest  pri- 
vilegeSj  at  the  same  lime  that  we  know  them  severally  and  col- 
lectively to  be  struggling  under  the  oppression  of  a  system  of  evil 
from  without,  tempting,  corrupting,  thwarting,  and  overlaying 
Ihenij  mixing  sin  and  imperfection  in  every  act,  and  yet  again  and 
again  triumphed  over,  and  all  but  extirpated.  The  Church  of 
Rome  has,  as  yet,  retained  the  ancient  creeds,  and  her  Apostolical 

I  Episcopacy.  Till  these  are  openly  abandoned,  there  can  be  no 
complete  apostacy :  the  lx>ugh  may  be  cankered  ami  decayed, 
covered  w  itb  moss,  torn  with  the  wintls  ;  but  it  is  yet  connected 
Tfrilh  the  rtxjt,  and  may  draw  to  many  portions  of  its  more  favoured 
limbs  the  streams  of  life — it  is  not  yet  severed.  Whether,  when 
the  fulness  of  time  is  come,  and  the  period  of  its  probation  is  ended, 
it  will  be  severed  and  fall,  or  by  some  merciful  Providence  may  yet 

I  be  healedj  and  the  evil  spirit  that  now  tempts  and  possesses  it  be 

expelled. 
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exjielletl,  to  enter  into  sopfie  other  body,  nnd  rise  up  in  the  full 
form  of  the  finil  Aolichnst— this  we  cannot  as  yet  discern.  It 
is  enough  that,  as  we  h>uk  on  its  features,  and  trace  in  each  some 
lineament,  more  or  less  perfectly  developed,  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 
which  is  depictured  in  Scripture,  we  may  tremhle  at  the  bare 
probability;  and  warn  ourselves  and  others  against  the  dan^^er, 
as  we  warn  a  sickening  patient  in  a  plague  before  the  plague- 
spot  has  broken  out. 

Popery  has  not,  indeed,  formally  apostatized  from  the  creeds  of 
the  true  faith,  but  she  has  tampered  with  and  enlarged  them.  She 
has  not  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but,  in  the 
worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  even  in  her  diigmatic  theories 
respecting  it,  she  sanctions  blasphemies  which  trench  even  on 
the  sanctuary  of  Christianity.  She  has  not  denied  that  Christ  is 
the  Lord  and  King  of  men;  but  she  has  practically  dethroned  him 
from  the  heart,  and  raised  a  Queen  of  Heaven  in  his  place.  She 
has  not  openly  repodialcd  the  divinity  of  our  Lord ;  but  she  has 
Socinianized  his  character^  has  elevated  his  human  saints  to  mord 
than  a  level  with  him,  as  in  the  frightful  parallels  of  the  Francis- 
cans; and  has  fraternized,  for  her  own  purposes,  with  sects  and 
doctrines  of  which  Socinianism  is  partly  the  avowed,  and  partly 
the  necessary  result.  She  may  warn  her  subjects  against  idolatry 
with  her  voice,  but  with  her  hand  she  tempts  and  seduces  to  it* 
She  may  not  institute,  dogmalically,  an  adoration  of  demonSt  but 
she  has  raised  up  a  host  of  deified  saints  to  stand  between  man  and 
his  God;  and  no  subtle  distinctions  will  prevent  him  frojn  falling 
down  and  worshipping  them,  as  individually  and  ultimately  the 
objects  of  his  love  and  of  his  fear*  If  the  miracles  to  which  she 
points  in  attestation  of  her  novelties  cannot  all  be  proved  to  b<* 
*  lying  w*>nders* — the  work  of  the  evil  one^ — or  the  fictions  of 
craft — they  are  false  and  lying  in  the  use  which  is  made  of 
I  hem  to  sanction  a  new  dispensation,  in  defiance  of  our  Lord's 
prophecies  and  of  apostolical  injunctions*  If  she  has  not  for- 
bidden to  marry,  as  either  making  marriage  an  unholy  thing,  or 
desecrating  it  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  but  only  as  enforcing  the 
discipline  of  her  Church,  she  has  yet  exalted  celibacy  into  an 
excellence,  which  throws  a  slur  on  ibe  appointment  of  Him  who 
made  man  male  and  female ;  and  by  her  dispensations  she  has 
taught  men  to  trifle  with  the  vow^s  by  which  it  is  hallowed,  and 
with  the  laws  l)y  which  it  is  regulated.  If  her  ascetic  fastings  are 
as  yet  far  short  of  tlie  Manichean  heresy,  there  arc  signs  and  symp- 
toms in  her  system  even  before  our  eyes,  and  working  on  a  large 
scale,  of  an  attempt  to  condemn  not  only  intemperance  and  im mo- 
derateness in  the  use  of  God's  gifts  of  food,  but  even  their  innocent 
enjoMTient.    The  horrible  expression '  Domlnus  Deus  noster  Papa* 

may 
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may  be  but  an  accidental  blasphemy  of  one  miserable  man,  am 
the  Pope,  as  yet,  may  be  enthroned  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
only  aa  the  vicar  of  Christ  •  and  yet  are  there  not,  in  the  history  of 
Popery,  traces  of  attempts  to  organize  a  power,  and  to  claim  pri^ 
vile^eSi  which  trench  on  the  inviolable  atlribotes  of  the  Deity? 
And  is  not  the  very  theory  of  a  visible  divine  power  upon  earth  the 
first  step  to  withdraw  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  blinded  men  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  to  exalt  a  human  being  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  God  over  all  other  worship  ?  If  it  be  the  literal  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  as  Dr.  Tod<l  conceives^  in  which  this  prophecy  is 
fully  to  be  accomplished,  whilo  other  prophecies  seem  to  point  to 
Rome,  is  there  nothing  in  the  past  and  present  history  of  the  Church 
—in  the  struggles  of  Rome  to  seat  herself  in  the  Holy  Land, 
not  only  by  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  but  in  the  secret  movements 
which  at  this  moment  (known  only  to  a  few)  are  gathering  the 
conflict  of  the  Church  to  the  East,  and  round  Jerusalem  ilself-^is 
there  nothing  here  to  suggest  the  thought  that  several  localities  may 
be  combined  together,  as  in  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord's  birth — 
that  on  the  scene  of  the  past  battles  of  the  Church  the  final  blow 
may  even  now  be  struck— and  '  where  the  carcase  is,  there  may 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together '  l 

A  strong  delusion  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  succumb  beneath  this  eml  power  i  and  the  first  condition  re- 
quired by  Popery  in  its  followers  is  a  blind  unhesitating  credulity. 
It  is  to  speak  in  words  of  lying ;  and  artfulness,  fraudj  and  treachery, 
and  conspiracy  have  been  the  sins  of  Popery  from  the  beginning. 
They  are  the  inevitable  sins  of  a  politic  ambition^  and  the  very  name 
of  its  chief  agent  and  minister — of  its  chosen  authorized  minister — 
created  by  more  than  forty  Bulls  of  Popes,  and  restored  and  recog- 
nized in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  crimes  forgiven,  and 
its  vices  unestirpated,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  the 
Romish  power — the  very  name  of  Jesttiihm  has  become  synony- 
mous with  a  lie.  It  is  to  sear  the  conscience;  and  Popery  has  an 
unction,  under  which  a  soul  that  is  laden  with  the  most  enormous 
crimes  sinks  quietly  and  happily  into  the  grave,  when  prepared  by 
the  hand  of  the  priest — not  by  its  own  inward  repentance — to  meet 
its  Judge.  It  is  to  devour  the  w^hole  earth,  and  to  tread  it  down 
and  break  it  in  pieces ;  and  what  country  has  been  free  from  the 
aggressions  of  Popery  ?— or  what  throne  safe  from  the  machinations 
of  Jesuitism?  Its  growth  is  to  be  secret,  pri%'ily  bringing  in 
damnable  heresies  ;  and  the  triumphant  demand  of  Popery,  when 
charged  with  the  novelty  of  its  false  doctrines,  is,  that  we  name 
the  year  when  they  sprang  up,  as  if  they  were  not  the  silent,  im- 
perceptible growth  of  secret  mischief.  It  is  to  be  bred  within 
the  womb  of  the  Churchy  though  it  does  not  continue  in  it;  and 
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Popery,  wbile  it  boasts  of  its  identity  with  the  Church,  has  gone  out 
and  severed  itself  from  it  by  its  acts  of  excommuoication*  In  severinf^ 
from  the  unity  of  the  Churchy  it  must  impugn  the  episcopal 
authority  by  which  that  unity  is  preserved ;  and  Popery  has  vir- 
tually absorbed  episcopacy  in  the  person  of  a  fourth  order — the 
Pope.  It  is  to  be  a  maritime,  probably  a  commercial  power, 
rioting  in  wealth  and  luxury  j  and  it  was  to  the  avarice  and  money- 
ip^rasping  spirit  of  Popery  that  the  ifeformation  was  due ;  and  to  the 
ignominious  commercial  traffic  which  the  Jesuits  had  systematically 
established  in  the  East,  under  the  guise  of  missionary  settlements, 
that  Jesuitism  owed  its  first  fall.  Its  full  developement  was  to  be 
hindered  by  some  power  eslabhshed  in  the  world j  and  that  power  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  authority  of  bishops  and  of  kings ;  and 
Popery  acknowledges,  as  its  chief  and  most  formidable  opponentj 
the  Church  of  England,  on  the  very  ground  of  its  episcopal  cha-^ 
racter,  and  of  its  connexion  with  a  regal  protector.  Bishops  and 
Kings,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  the  controllers  and  the  bin- 
derers  of  Popery  from  overwhelming  the  world  with  its  dominion  ; 
and  now,  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  Episcopacy  and  Royalty 
are  contemned,  and  secretly  undermined  ;  and  in  these^,  it  may  be^ 
the  latter  days^  Popery  again  is  rising  suddenly  into  extraordinary 
ascendency. 

It  is  to  be  a  mystery ;  and  what  so  jierplexing  as  the  con- 
sistent inconsistency  of  Popery  ? — ^its  more  than  regal  glory  in  the 
hands  of  a  slave  of  slaves — '  servua  sen^arum;'  its  pretensions  ta 
exclusive  spirituality,  and  its  gross  and  materializing  secularism ; 
its  claim  to  divine  authority,  and  the  enormous  vices  of  its  heads; 
its  cry  of  unity,  and  its  fostering  of  schism ;  its  repealed  wounds 
and  falls,  and  as  repeated  resurrections ;  its  avowed  simplicity,  and 
its  real  chicanery  and  perplexities ;  its  mingled  crimes  and  vir- 
tues ;  the  holiness  of  ita  saints  and  the  guiltiness  of  its  sinners. 
It  is  to  be  sensual  and  carnal ;  and  what  rehgious  system  was 
ever  formed  so  indulgent  and  so  easy  to  the  sinner?  It  is  to  be 
seemingly  stern  and  cruel ;  and  where  has  cruelty  been  perfected 
in  blood  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition?  It  is  to  be  a 
spirit  of  licence  and  disorder;  and  the  fundamental  axiom  of 
Popery  is  destruction  to  the  civil  power*  Its  history  has  been  a 
history  of  intestine  rebellion,  and  of  foreign  warfare  against  kings 
and  princes.  Its  theory  of  ciril  society  is  identical  with  the  worst 
developements  of  sophistry  and  liberalism.  It  fraternizes  with  any 
form  of  democracy  which  offers  to  serve  its  purpose.  Its  spirit  is 
in  itself  the  same  with  ihem  ;  only  concentering  the  licentious  per- 
mission to  trample  on  Jaw  and  authority  within  the  bosom  ol  the 
ruler,  instead  of  spreading  it  throughout  the  people.  Moreover  it  is 
to  be  a  tyranny,  and  a  tyranny  is  nothing  but  a  concentrated  demo* 
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cracy.  It  is  allied  and  akin  to  heresies  and  scliJsnis  ;  and  Poperj 
has  not  scrupled  to  create  and  foster  them  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening'  her  adversary,  and  paving;  the  way  for  !ier  own  domi* 
nion :  she  has  fostered  them,  not  only  within  her  own  bosom* 
where  she  feared  to  exasperate  them  by  compression  or  rejection, 
but  without,  by  encouracring^  and  establishing^  false  principles  of 
religious  toleration;  and  she  is  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  here- 
sies which  have  broken  out  against  religion  since  the  lleforma- 
tion,  inasmucli  as  the  spirit  which  engendered  them  was  one 
which  she  had  nurtured  up  by  her  own  arbitrary  usurpation  over 
reason  on  the  one  side,  and  the  laxity  of  her  rationalism  on  the  other. 
It  is  to  be  an  Antichrist — and  an  Antichrist  does  not  mean 
an  eUemVi  different  and  opposed  in  all  outward  forms,  but  a 
mock  and  spurious  ima<^e  of  the  true  Lord,  professing  to  be 
Christ  himself;  veiled  in  a  garb  like  bis  ;  calling  himself  Christ, 
and  surrounded  with  the  attributes  of  Christ ;  and  in  this  way 
denying  Christ,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  his  history  and  his 
rer.  And  such  a  power  cannot  come,  except  in  the  form  of 
!3bristianity,  and  with  the  name  of  a  Church  ;  and  such  is  the 
exclusive  pretence  of  Popery*  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  violating, 
hy  its  exactions,  the  fundamental  laws  both  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  to  be  a  single  individual — not  an  individual  apart  from 
an  organized  society  of  men,  for  such  a  being  must  be  power- 
less, without  aids  and  instruments  to  magnify  the  range  of  hia 
reason  and  of  his  faculties,  so  as  to  embrace  an  empire;  but 
it  must  be  (/  socle f if  thoroughly  absorbed  and  concenirated  in 
the  hand  of  some  one  man,  before  whom  all  resislance  is 
powerless;  to  whom  all  wills  are  subdued;  who  can  see  with 
n  thousand  eyes  of  dependent  s]iies  as  clearly  and  as  certainly  as 
with  his  own;  who  can  move  the  arms  and  limbs  of  marslialled 
hosts  with  the  same  precision  as  his  own  body;  who  can  hear  a 
whisper  at  the  extremity  of  the  globej  by  means  of  his  dispersed 
reporters ;  whom  no  tongue  dares  to  malign,  no  heart  to  disobey, 
no  obstacle  to  impede;  who  has  so  organized  his  ministers  and 
servants,  setting  spy  against  spy,  and  ruler  over  ruler,  that  no 
movement  of  independent  power  can  arise  without  its  being 
instantly  crushed  ;  who  knows  the  very  thoughts  of  the  hearts  of 
all  his  followers ;  w*ho  can  send  them  as  he  will  to  the  most  dis- 
tant regicms,  exacting  from  them  an  unmurmurino:  obedience; 
fascinating  them,  as  by  a  spell,  to  take  pride  and  delight  in  their 
rhains;  and  distributing  to  them  their  several  funclions  with  an 
unerring  insight  into  their  peculiarities  of  character  and  talent; 
who,  moreiwer,  can  so  frame  the  miods  of  men  to  his  own  standard, 
and  mould  them  to  his  will  by  the  process  of  education^  that  his 
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own  image  shall  be  everywhere  reflected  in  them ;  who  stands 
alone  in  the  plenitude  of  power^  when  all  other  authorities 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  collision  of  ])opular. turbulence;  and 
who,  when  the  whole  world  has  bowed  down  before  him,  and  he 
has  trampled  for  a  short  space  on  the  necks  of  kings,  and  bathed 
himself  in  tlie  blood  of  saints,  shall  be  cast  down  suddenly  and 
awfully  by  the  presence  of  Christ  himself.  And  if  an  organ- 
ization ever  existed,  or  could  even  be  imagined  by  the  mind, 
completely  realizing  such  a  fact,  entirely  absorbing  a  whole  enor- 
mous community  in  the  person  of  a  single  individual,  and  giving 
to  him  this  temporary  omnipotence,  it  is  the  fearful  Society  which 
has  arrogated  to  itself  exclusively  the  name  of  Christ  ;  and  which 
having,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  been  resuscitated  as  the  express 
servant  and  instrument  of  Popery,  is  its^  true  organ  and  repre* 
sentative — the  Constitution  of  the  Jesuits. 

Considerations  like  these  ought  to  be  pressed  home  to  the 
minds  of  those  who,  in  their  dread  and  dislike  of  one  extrava- 
gance in  religion,  are  inclined  to  look  too  leniendy  on  its  opposite 
extravagancies ;  and  to  forget  the  sins  and  the  dangers  of  Popery 
in  the  sins  and  dangers  of  Dissent.  But  Dissent,  with  all  its 
evils,  cannot  be  the  enemy  which  Christianity  has  ultimately  to 
£ear.  It  has  no  organizing  principle  to  give  it  permanence  of 
sway.  It  may  have  its  outbreak  of  an  hour,  startling  the  world 
with  its  explosions ;  but  tlie  evil  power  which  is  to  come  in  the 
last  days,  and  which  not  only  Scripture  has  foreseen,  but  the 
deepest  of  human  philosojihers,'*'  while  tracing  the  progress  of 
society,  has  almost  as  minutely  described — this  power  must  be 
something  higher.  It  may  draw  within  it  the  spirit  of  Democracy, 
and  shape  it  to  its  purpose,  but  it  cannot  be  itself  Democracy, 
which  has  no  stability ;  not  Liberalism,  which  has  no  principles ; 
nor  Atheism,  which  has  no  foundation  in  the  reason ;  nor  Blas- 
phemy, which  shocks  the  ear ;  nor  Sensuality,  which  disgusts  the 
eye.  It  must  appear  in  a  holy  garb,  under  holy  pretences,  and 
with  a  show  of  truth  and  wisdom.  And  if  with  this,  in  Popery, 
is  blended  a  spirit  which  really  fraternizes  and  assimilates  itself 
with  all  the  worst  forms  of  popular  licence,  it  reconciles  the  two 
seemingly  contradictory  conditions ;  it  solves  the  problem  of  the  pro- 
phecy ;  and  may  at  least  require  to  be  watched  with  no  litde  alarm. 

With  jealousy  and  alarm — ^let  us  conclude--p-against  the  system  ; 
— and  not  hatred  but  pity  towards  the  individual,  or  the  Church,  in 
which  the  system  is  struggling,  with  more  or  less  success,  for  its 
final  and  perfect  developement. 

Such  is  our  learned  and  pious  author's  conclusion ;  and  one 
consideration,   with  which  we  will  close,  must  press   his  cha- 
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ritable  doctrine  home  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen^ — the  state  of 
I  our  own  country.*  If  there  be  a  spirit  of  evU  working  from  the 
beginninfir  in  the  world,  and  strugghng  to  raise  up  an  Anti- 
I  Christ  lf>  oinfront  and  battle  with  the  spirit  of  good  upon  earth  ; 
and  if  it  be  for  that  purpose  suborning  and  moulding  to  its  hands 
one  great  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  tempting  it  with  the 
apple  of  knowledge  and  with  the  lost  of  power,  as  it  temptetl  ottr 
first  parents — and  if  Pro\idence  has  severed  from  the  impending 
corruption,  and  raised  up  a  witness  to  the  truth*  and  an  antagonist 
against  the  evil,  m  the  person  of  the  English  Cburch^and  if  against 
this  Church,  as  against  their  most  dangerous  foe»  the  powers  of  evil 
have  gathered  and  fought  from  the  beginning,  in  ihe  hope  that 
with  her  destruction  the  conquest  of  the  world  would  be  easy — it 
would  be  no  strange  thing  to  see  an  Antichrist,  stamped  with  the 
same  marks  and  leagued  to  the  same  end,  rising  up  secretly  upon 
our  own  ground,  and  aiming  the  same  blows  at  the  Church, 
though  under  a  different  disguise.  Let  us  a^k  our&elves  if  this  is 
not  the  case. 

If  Popery  has  tampered  with  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  by  adthng  to  it,  the  ruling  jKJWcr  of  England — the  Ijoasted 
'Spirit  of  the  Age  ' — has  taken  from  it.  It  has  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  education  mihout  a  creed,  or  with  a  creed  composed  by 
itself,  and  omitting  every  article  with  which  heretics  migbt  pre- 
sume tofjuarreh  If  Popery  in  its  curious  protaneness  has  threat- 
ened to  touch  the  most  holy  and  awfol  doctrines  of  the  fauli — 
the  Trinity,  and  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,— the  British  legisla- 
ture  has  fraternized  with  itself,  and  classed,  under  the  common 
pretence  of  Christianity,  sects  which  openly  deny  ht»th.  If  Popery 
has  her  adoration  of  images,  the  British  empire  has  a  worship  of 
Mammon  —  a  system  framed  upon  the  acknowledged  axiom 
that  wealth  is  the  good  of  nations  and  i>f  man,  and  impregnated 
with  that  spirit  of  covetousness  wliich  the  Scriptures  declare  to  be 
idolatry.  If  Popery  has  her  worship  of  saints,  England  too  has 
her  panthecm  of  heioes,  and  poets,  and  kings,  and  philosophers, 
and  statesmen,  ti>  whom  it  points  the  e\e  of  the  nation  for  imita- 
tion and  reverence,  as  if  they  held  in  their  hands  the  laws  and 
dispensations  of  gcKjd  and  of  km)wlcdge,  and  whcvm  it  canonizes 
ami  consecrates  in  the  very  temple  of  God,  though  the  Church 
knows  nothing  of  iheni.  Like  Popery,  the  age  has  its  miracles — its 
miracles  of  art  and  science*  on  which  it  budds  its  power  and  claim 
to  obedience,  and  by  which  it  would  cheat  the  mind  to  rest  con- 
tentedly in  the  wisdom  of  its  system,  and  to  recognis^e  its  almost 
supernatural  command  over  the  elements  of  the  w^orhh  Popery 
has  trifled  with  the  sanctity  of  marriage.      But  the  age  has  its 
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Malthusian  theory;  and  the  British  legislature  has  been  com- 
pelled, openly  and  authoritatively,  to  desecrate  the  marriage  tie. 
Popery  has  its  extravagancies  of  asceticism ;  but  there  is  an  asoetic 
and  monastic  system  now  established  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
and  in  every  palish  union  of  England — compelling,  ai&  a  putiish- 
ment  upon  poverty,  that  abstinence  from  domestic  comfdtt,  that 
harsh  sad  labour,  that  negation  of  all  bodily  ehjoynieht,  which 
Popery  only  prescribed  as  a  duty  for  the  improvement  of  fOLtkttiiy^ 
or  the  mortification  of  sin.  How  far  such  a  system  be  neiidssi- 
tated  by  the  circumstatices  of  the  Country  We  do  not  toy.  That 
it  does  exist — that  it  may  be  necessary — that  men,  who  in  th^ir 
hearts  condemn  it,  feel  themselves  compelled  to  submit  to  il — 
this  must,  surely,  be  sufficient  to  alarm  a  Christian  at  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  which  has  generated  such  a  system. 

It  would  be  painful  (though  not  difficult)  to  trace  the  parallel 
much  farther.  One  great  feature  indeed  our  mystery  of  evil 
wants ;  the  one  which  round  even  the  sins  of  Popery  throws 
something  of  interest  and  dignity,  and  captivates  the  imagination 
even  to  delude  the  reason.  It  has  no  unity ;  it  struggles 
indeed  for  power ;  it  centralizes,  subordin^ltes,  By&ietii^ijkeli, 
strives  to  spread  itself  into  ev€^ry  province  of  society,  to  fftisfe  up 
future  generations  impregnated  With  its  own  principles,  altid  to 
choke  and  trample  on  every  root  from  which  a  dinerent  ^Spirit 
may  spring  up.  But  it  is  too  gross  and  monstrous  in  its  first 
axioms,  too  palpably  opposed  to  religion  and  truth  in  even  its  pir^- 
tensions  to  them  both,  for  it  to  obtain  among  mankind  an  Exten- 
sive or  durable  sway.  Every  democracy,  sooner  or  latet,  will  paSi^ 
into  a  tyranny.  Establish  the  rule  of  the  many,  and  the  many  mU^t 
finally  take  refuge  from  their  own  crimes  and  follies  in  the  rule  of 
one.  And  thus  when  the  features  of  Antichrist  are  traced  in  th^ 
spirit  of  the  age,  this  is  to  be  regarded  only  ^  a  brie^  and  pass- 
ing manifestation  of  its  power,  coming  before  us  Utidet  the  forfti 
most  tempting  to  our  present  state  of  mind,  but  in  reality  soon 
about  to  pass  into  some  shape  more  like  to  truth  and  goodnesii, 
and,  therefore,  more  dangerous  to  them  both. 

Another  phase  and  form  may  still  await  itj  and  that  phase  be 
Popery.  When  the  work  of  the  demagogue  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  an  impoverished,  bewildered,  exhausted  people  Is 
sinking  down  in  the  agonies  of  remorse  and  the  darkness  6t 
despair  of  unbelief,  Rome  will  be  ready  at  its  ear  to  oflFet  its 
unction  and  its  rule  as  the  last  and  only  refuge  from  the  destruc- 
tion into  which  it  has  plunged  them ;  and  if  England  once  more 
become  Rome's,  how  long  will  the  coming  of  Antichrist  be 
delayed  upon  earth  ?    Almt,  precamur  omen  I 
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Art.  VM.— L    The  Aafi-Corn-Laio   Cirmlar.      J.   Gadsby, 
Manchester.     1 839— 1 84 1 , 

2.  The  Anli- Bread- Tax  Circular.    G ads bj%  Manchester.     1841, 
1842. 

3.  The  Anil' Bread    Tax  Almanack.      Gatlsby,    Manchester. 
1841,  1842. 

4*  Daihj  Bread;  or^  Taxation  wUkout  Representation  resisted,' 
beimj  a  Plan  for  the  Ahalitiim  of  the  Bread-Tax — *  Give  wt 
tkh  day  OUT  daliu  i/rtad,'     By  One  of  the  MilUoiis.     pp.  32, 
184L 
Unifm^  the  PairlnVs  Wtitchumrd  on  the  Prefient  CriJtis*     By 
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Manchester   and 


the   Rev.    Henry  Edwards,    6cc. 
London,     J  842, 

6.  The  Lawcraft  nf  handcraft ;  tvith  Legialative  Illustratiom. 
By  James  Acland,  one  of  the  Lecturers  of  the  National  Anti^ 
Corn- Law  League, 

7*  Address  to  ike  Middle  and  fVorking  Classes  engaged  in 
Trade  €ind  MaJtnfactures  throughoid  the  Empire,  on  the  Ne- 
cessity of  Union  at  the  Present  Crisis,  By  Richard  Gardner^ 
Esq.,  B.A,     Manchester.      1842. 

TTTE  are  aware  that  the  publications,  the  names  of  which  we 
**  have  prefixed  lo  this  article,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  lUterature — they  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  ephemeral 
spawn  of  incendiary  tracts,  advertisements,  and  placards,  with 
ivhich  the  Anti- Corn-Law  Associations  inundate  tbe  country. 
But,  aflfeclin^  to  appeal  to  reason,  and  having  no  doubt  consider- 
able influence  in  some  quarters,  they  bring  themselves  within  our 
I  j  uris diction  ;  and  \vc  an  our  part  are  not  sorry  to  accept  the 
occasion  they  present  of  brin^^in^ — as  far  as  in  us  lies — to  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion  the  foulest,  the  most  selfish^  and  alto- 
gether i>erhaps  the  most  dangerous  combination  of  recent  times. 
We  hardly  can  except  the  great  Jacobin  league*  generated  by  the 
French  revolution  ;  because  Jacobinism  was  a  *  bold-faced  villaiji/ 
enthusiastic  and  indiscreet,  who  avowed  his  real  designs,  and  was 
therefore  more  casUy  dealt  with  than  these  hypocritical  associa- 
tions, which,  *  grown,  like  Satan,  wiser  than  of  yore,'  assume 
more  cautious  forms  and  more  plausible  pretences  in  pursuit  of 
the  same  ultimate  object.  Indeed,  this  new  League  has  in  many 
respects  fraternised  with  the  old  Jac4>bin  spirit  of  enmity  to  our 
existing  institutions,  which  has  for  half  a  century  taken  so  many 
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various  shapes,  and  which  is  now  ready  to  join  the  new  revolu- 
tionnry  b*anner,  that  substitutes  for  the  vague  motto  of  *Thk 
Rights  of  Man  '  the  more  intelljg'ible  but  equally  deceptive 
war-cry  of  *  Cheap  Bread.' 

The  And -corn-law  ablation  was  for  a  time  paralysed  by  the 
direction  which  the  I  ale  oulljreak  in  the  man  u  fact  urinf^  districts 
happened  t*)  take.  The  League  had  expected  to  be  only  lookers-on 
whito  the  mob  tlestroyed  other  people's  property*  and  were  equally 
surprised  and  stunned  when  some  of  the  ruins  glanced  off  on 
their  own  heads.  They  are  now  beginning  t(}  recover  their  Ajnr/is 
— we  i\o  not  say  their  A^mises — for,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience they  have  just  bad  of  the  danger,  even  to  themselves,  of 
exciting  those  whom,  when  once  excited,  they  have  no  power  to 
restrain^  they  are  now  busy  reorganising  a  new  agitation >  and  have 
even  ventured  to  propose  to  raise  by  public  contribution  the 
sum  of  50,000/.^  to  give  renewed  vigour  to  their  lawless  crusade — 
a  crmvadf^  indeed,  we  may  call  it — for,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
it  pollutes  and  pen^erts  the  most  sacred  topics  into  incentives  to 
pillage  aod  bloodshed. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  pronounce  whether  this  levying  money 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  the  legislature  to  alter  the  law 
of  the  land  be  not  per  sc  criminally  punishable  ;  but  we  will  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say  that,  considered  in  connexion  with  all  tiie 
previous  proceedings  of  those  as&iciations,  it  is  illegal  and  in  the 
highest  degree  unconstitutionaL  We  cannot  conceive  tbat  any 
man,  entertaining  the  slightest  respect  for  the  law,  the  constitu- 
tion, or  even  the  public  peace,  would  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
these  associations,  if  he  were  aware  of  what  their  proceedings 
have  been,  and  what,  under  the  pretence  of  *  cheap  breads*  their 
real  objects  indisputably  are,  Tlic  summary  which  we  are  now 
about  to  give  of  the  history  of  these  associations  may,  we  hope. 
have  the  doubly  salutary  effect  of  opening  peoph^^s  eyes  and 
closing  their  purses  ! 

We  feel  this  to  he  the  more  necessary,  because,  amongst  other 
exertions  towards  forvvarding  this  subscription,  the  advocates  of 
the  League  have  taken  the  bold  line  of  denying — not  of  merely 
palliating,  for  that  might  look  like  repentance — but  of  utterly 
denying  the  \'iolent  language  and  proceedings  that  had  been  im- 
puted to  them.  An  assertion  so  extravagant,  if  it  bad  been  made 
by  one  of  the  usual  organs  of  the  League,  we  should  have  hardly 
thought  worthy  of  notice  — but  when  we  find  it  produced  and  cir- 
culated under  the  name  and  authority  of  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  it 
becomes  so  grave  a  matter  as  to  deserve,  we  feel,  to  be  probed  to 
the  bottom.     A  letter  has  been  just  published,  addressed  by  Lord 
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KrNKAiRD  to  Mr,  Smith,  one  of  the  hired  lecturers  of  the  Lcagfue, 
and  se4?retary  of  the  London  Anti-Corn*Law  Association,  in  which  j 
his  Lordship  avows  himself  an  original  member  of  the  League— ^j 
denie.%  on  if\  part,  the  charge  of  liohnce,  *J'f*.,  madf  afjoinai  it — •] 
srives  many,  of  what  be  no  doubt  calls^  reasons  for  his  hostihty  ta 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  advocates  willi  great  earnestness  ihe  suceca^  1 
of  the  subscription.     We  shall  not  follow  his  Ltirdship  into  a  dis* 
cussion  of  the  policy,  justice,  or  operation  of  l be  corn  laws;  we 
have  debated  those  qaestions  so  recently,  and  our  opinions  have 
stood  so  entirely  unshaken  by  any  adverse  arg-umeni,  and  have 
been  so  wonderfully  confirmed  by  prowin^  experience*  that  we  j 
^re  enabled   to  resist  the  leniptaiion  of  exposing;  the  fulilily  and! 
inconsistency  on  these  points  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  letter,  whic  h  in- 
deed exl^ibits,  in  a  most  striking  way,  the  peculiarity  which  seems  I 
distinclive  of  Anti-Corn-Law  ^mlers  as  a  class— namely,  that  all] 
their  /ac/*  happen,  by  a  lucky  coin  tide  nee*  to  overturn  all  thcifl 
arguments.      His  Lordship  is,  it  seemSj  a  tanner;   and  while  hi$j 
letter  professes  to  advocate  a  low  price  of  corn,  it  is  filled  with  th^J 
bitterest  complaints  of  tlie  low  prices  of  it  as  w^ell   as  of  every  ] 
other  kind   of  agricultural   produce.     The  jumble  between  bi«j 
profession    of   free-trade  principles,  and   his   agony  at  t!ie  least] 
practical  approach  to  them,  is  sufficiently  comic;  and,  if  we  had] 
not  graver  matters  in  hand,  we  should  desire  no  better  spirt  thao 
to    run  him  for  twenty   minutes;   but   our   present   business   is] 
neither  with  his  Lordship's  opinions  on  farming  nor  free-trade,/ 
but  with  his  evidence  in  defence   of  the  League  —  with  certaipj 
wmffer.y  of  fact  ^  which  on  his  own  pcrsf>nal  authority  he  roundly^ 
denies*  and  which  we  tlimk  that  we  can,  on  stsU  hig:her  authority, 
indisputably  establish.     His  Lordship^s  statement  is — 

*  TuE  League  has  at  ko  time  reek  the  advocate  of  pnTsiCALJ 

FORCE,   OR    HAD    ANYTHING    TO    DO  WITH    THK    LATE    POPULAR    TUMULTS.! 

Their  object  is  ta  imfil  knoictedge  into  the  mtnds  of  Uie  people^  and  to  j 
pithiish  factx^  ihe  plain  statzmest  of  which  /?  quite  su^cieni  to  arouse* 
the  indifjnntion  of  honest  and  fefHin(j  men  against  our  commercial  laws, 
wiilioui  the  usf^  of  violent  i*anguace»  which  can  otdtf  injure  acause^ 
iniUead  ofadvo^adng  its  ifUereslJ — Alom,  ChrQn.^  Nov.  26,  1842. 

This  statement  has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  received  by  the  1 
League  with  g^eat  cxidtalion;  it  was  peculiarly  welcome,  for  at] 
the  moment  of  its  arrival  the  League  had  received  some  mortifying^l 
hints  of  disapprobation,  even  on  scenes  of  its  formex  successes^j 
Lord  Kinnaird's  letter  was  therefore  quite  a  pri:Ke,  U  has  becul 
reprinted  and  circulated,  and  quoted  and  pnffedj*  with  srreat  in^l 
dustry  and  triumph;  and  ybp,  shall  HQW  say  that  the  League' 

ever 
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ever  used  '  violent  language/ — or  menaced  the  Government  with 
the  application  of  *  physical  force* — or  did  anything  towards  pro- 
ducing the  late  'popular  tumults ' — when  a  peer  of  Parliament^ 
himself  a  member  of  the  League,  publicly,  and  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, solemnly  asserts  that  they  did  not  ? 

Now,  upon  each  of  these  points  we  join  issue  with  Lord 
Kin N  AIR d;  and  we  trust  that — considering  not  merely  the  rank 
and  station  of  the  champion  who  has  thus  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  but  the  grave  importance  of  the  public  question  he  has 
provoked  —  we  shall  be  excused  for  entering  into  what  might 
otherwise  be  thought  a  superfluity  of  detail. 

We  must  begin  by  observing  that  there  are  two  leading  anti- 
corn-law  associations:  the  one,  instituted  in  January,  1839, 
styled  the  Manchester  Anti-Com-Law  Association  ;  and  the  other, 
which  grew  out  of  it  three  months  later,  under  the  title  of  the 
National  Anti-Com-Law  League. 

There  is  little  real  distinction  between  these  associations — none, 
we  believe,  but  that  the  Manchester  Association  professes  to  be  a 
local,  and  the  League  assumes  to  be  '  a  general  and  national  union.* 
The  leading  members,  however,  and  governing  bodies  of  both 
societies  being  almost  identical,  both  having  the  same  purse,  and 
their  professed  objects,  and  the  machinery  for  executing  them,  being 
common  to  both,  the  two  societies  may,  in  common  parlance  and 
for  general  discussion,  be  considered  as  one.  The  formation  of 
the  Manchester  Anti-Com-Law  Association  was  first  suggested 
at  a  dinner  given  to  Dr.  Bowring  in  Manchester,  by  the  friends 
of  Free  Trade,  in  September,  1838.  On  the  10th  January,  1839 
the  project  was  so  far  ripened  that  the  following  persons,  who 
may  be  considered  the  founders  of  the  institution,  were  nomi- 
nated a  committee  to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  to  carry  it 
into  effect : — 

Mr.  Alderman  Shuttleworth 
J.  C.  Dyer,  Esq. 
R.  H.  Greg,  Esq. 
H.  Hoole,  Esq.' 
Manchester  Times^  12th  January. 

On  the  28th  January  the  Association  was  formally  organized  at  a 
general  meeting,  which  passed  several  fundamental  resolutions, 
of  which  the  two  first  and  only  important  ones  were : — 

*  1.  That  the  Agaociation  be  called  the  "  Manchester  Anti-CJom-Law 
Association,"  and  its  object  is  hereby  declared  to  be  to  obtain,  by  all 
legal  and  constitutional  meansy  such  as  the  formation  of  local  Anti-Com- 
Law  Associations,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  the 
insertion  of  articles  in  the  pubhc  papers,  and  forwarding  petitions  to 
parliament,  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  and  provision 
laws.  *  2.  No 


*  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq. 
Mr.  Alderman  Cobden 
Mr.  Alderman  Kershaw 
Mr.  Alderman  Callender 
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•  '  2.  No  party  poiiticai  discussion  9hail^  on  any  account.,  he  alimved  at 
nn^  of  the  rjt'nerai  or  committee  meeti7igs  of  the  Association ;  nor  shall 
any  resolution  be  propoBed,  or  subject  entertained,  which  sshall  be  at 
varittnce  with  the  dednred  object  of  the  Association*' 

The  other  resolutions  relate  to  the  amount  of  sobscriplion,  ihc 
,  appoiniiiieiit  of  the  council  and  other  officers,  and  of  Finance, 
ExL^culive,  and  Petitioning  Committees;  and  the  MkmingJu  Hives 
of  ike  Peace  appointed  by  her  Majesty's  Com  mission  for  the 
boroLi«^li  of  Maneliester,  in  addition  t<j  the  four  uidermen  above 
named,  were  elected  into  the  council,  viz,  :— 


Elkanah  Armitogc, 
John  Brooks, 
Rotiert  Stuarr, 
John  Hyde, 
A.  Watkins, 


Williani  Necid, 
J,  R.  Smith, 
C.  J.  S.  Walker. 
James  Murray, 
Thog.  Potter,  Esqrs*- 


— Mr.  Potter  (now  Sir  T.  Potter)  being  at  tliis  time  mayor  of  Man- 
chester ;  and  all  these  magiatralefi  ha  vine:  continued  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association  at  the  period  of  tlie  late  disturbances, 
,  except  Mr.  Murray,  whose  njime  wo  do  not  now  see  in  the  list,  and 
►  Mr*  Neeld,  who  wtis  then  major  of  tbe  town,  but  who,  in   om- 
l  sequence,  we  believe,  of  wliat  he  saw  during:  tliose  disturbances, 
has  had  the  good  sense  and  candour  to  retire  from  the  League. 
[We  must  also  observe  that  Mr.  Holland  Hoole,  who  appears  on 
'the  constituent  committee  of  tbe  Association,   was  also  a  magis- 
I  irate,  and  in   ]^4l-2  ihiif  magixtrale,  o(  the  adjoining  borough 
[of  Sal  ford. 

Tbe  appointment  of  the  too  notorious  Frmt  to  the  magistracy 
I  of  Newport  did  no  great  credit  to  Lord  John  Russell  s  dis- 
[crelion  as  a  leader,  or  bis  sense  of  duty  ^s  a  minister;  and  we 
[regret  to  say  that  wlienevcr  subsef|uent  events  have  called  atten- 
tion to  any  of  his  <jlher  appointments,  particularly  in  the  new 
boroughs,  they  are  Riund  to  be  liable,  though  in  different  degrees, 
I  to  tbe  same  kind  of  objection.  The  men  selected  by  him  have 
(been  generally  of  a  very  decided  bias  agmnst  our  political  and 
I  religious  establishments,  and  in  many  respects  very  unfit  for  the 
Situations  in  which  tliey  were  placed. 

This  conduct  of  Lord  Jcjhn  Russell  in  the  appointment  of 
those  magistrates  is  in  every  way  so  remarkable,  and  we  think 
so  reprehensible,  that  we  extract  from  the  debates  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (Tjlb  of  May,  1842)  the  following  summary  of  his 
Lordship's  nomination  of  magistrates  in  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  district  in  whicli  the  transactions  we  arc  about  It* 
detail  have  occur retl : — 

BirniinKiiam 
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Number  of  Magistratw. 

Number  of  Magistrates. 

Whij?  and 

Ck>user- 

Whig  and 

Conser- 

Radical. 

vative. 

Kudical. 

vative. 

Birmingham      .     27 

6 

Liverpool     . 

.     25 

6 

Bolton    .      . 

.          11 

3 

Macclesfield 

.       6 

0 

Carlisle 

.      10 

1 

Manchester 

.     29 

4 

Coventry 

.      12 

0 

Nottingham 

.      12 

•   4 

Derby    .      . 

.       8 

0 

Newcastle    . 

.      13 

3 

Kcndul 

4 

0 

Pontefract    . 

.       4 

0 

Kidderminster 

.       6 

2 

Richmond    . 

.       4 

0 

Hull       .      . 

.      18 

3 

Stockport     . 

.      12 

0 

Lancaster     . 

.        5 

1 

Sunderland  . 

.     10 

0 

Leeds     .      . 

.      17 

4 

Walsall        . 

.       6 

I  \ 

Ixiiccster 

.      11 

1 

War^'ick 

.       5 

1 

Lichfield 

.       6 

0 

Wigan        .      . 

13 

I 

Nor  was  the  selection 

more  impartial  throughout  the 

country. 

as  the  following  account 

of  eight 

een  principal  towns  will  show : — 

Whig  and 

Conser- 

Whig and 

Conser- 

Kadical. 

vative. 

Radical. 

vative. 

Bath       ...       9 

2 

Oxford  *. 

5 

I 

Boston    . 

5 

6 

Plymouth     . 

.       7 

2 

Bridgewatcr 

7 

2 

Poole      .      . 

.       8 

1 

CanterBUiy  .     , 

8 

0 

Portsmouth  . 

.     11 

0 

Flint       .      .      . 

8 

0 

Rochester     . 

4 

I 

Grimsby 

7 

0 

Shrewsbury  . 

5 

2 

Hereford      .     . 

6 

1 

Truro     .      .     . 

2 

0 

Ipswich  •     . 

8 

2 

Worcester    • 

8 

1 

Lincoln  • 

7 

r%   f  rifit    m 

I 

Yarmouth     . 

19 

1 

was  hardly  one  magistrate  (except  the  seven  Conservatives,  out  of 
a  total  of  fifty-nine)  who  was  not  a  member,  and  most  of  them 
very  active  members,  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  Association  and 
League.  Never,  we  believe,  was  there  before  revealed  such  a 
flagrant  and  extensive  prostitution  of  magisterial  appointments  for 
mere  party  purposes.     The  result  was  as  might  be  expected. 

As  the  insurrection  in  Wales  was  a  practical  commentary  on 
the  appointment  of  Frost,  so  was  the  capture  of  Manchester, 
Stockport  J  and  Bolton,  by  an  unresisted  mob,  a  striking  test  of 
the  propriety  of  Lord  John  Russell's  unilateral  nomination  of 
Anti- Corn- Law  Magistrates  in  these  three  towns.  Our  readers 
will  see  by  and  by  whether  some  of  them  are  not  fairly  chargeable 
with  more  than  faults  of  omission. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  complaining  that  a  minister 
appoints  magistrates  of  his  own  political  colour — we  do  no  such 
thing— but  we  complain  that  men  have  been  appointed  who  had 
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no  other  pretension  than  their  political  colour,  but,  on  the  con- 
tnir}\  had  many  positive  tlisqualifi  cat  ions — who  were  unfit  from 
station  and  character  for  any  such  trust — who  were  factious  and 
turbulent  when  they  should  have  been  quiet,  and  were  pusil- 
lanimous or  torpid  when  they  should  have  heen  active.  Nor  do 
we  complain  that  magistrates  should  attend  puljlic  meetings  or 
belong  to  associalions  beyond  their  official  sphere.  Bv  no  means. 
A  magistrate  is,  indeed,  bound  to  be  more  scrupulous  as  to  the 
places  where  he  may  appear  than  an  ordinary  person  is  expected 
to  be  ;  but  any  reasonable  objection  to  his  attenthng  a  meetinjart  or 
belonging  to  an  association,  must  arise  from  the  proceedings  and 
character  of  the  particular  meeting  or  association ;  and  it  is  wiik 
ihis  view  that  we  earnestly  entreat  our  readers — as  \vc  travel 
through  the  incendiary  proceedings  of  these  bodies  to  the  final 
outlireak  of  the  insurrection  in  last  August — never^  for  a  moment, 
to  forget  the  donb/e  position  and  influence  of  all  these  persons  as 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Assoriaiion — and  as  Magistrates 
in  the  Corporations  of  the  tmima. 

The  Association  was  no  sooner  organised  than,  on  the  rejection 
of  Mr,  Villiers*s  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  early  in 
1839,  it  received  from  a  num her  of  delegates,  sumraonetl,  it  seems, 
by  its  own  authority,  a  commission 

*  to  unite  all  the  towns  and  districts  in  the  empire  in  one  tjreai  Anti'- 
Corn-Law  League  for  the  purpose  of  employing  competent  lecturers, 
supporting  a  stamped  arcular  [f^ettinff  up  a  Jicwspaper],  procuring 
the  aid  of  the  public  press,  and  adopting  every  iegiiimaie  and  con- 
*ti£uiional  mode  of  appealing  to  the  good  seme  artd  co-operntion  of  the 
-peoiyk^—Mandmter  Time<:y  30th  Marcb»  1839. 

And  all  this  in  consequence  of  '  the  unjust  refmnl  of  the  Hoti$e 
if  Commons  to  hear  evidence  at  the  bar  of  Parliament;'  and  in 
the 

*  belief  that  the  qttoX  struggle  for  freedom  of  industry  against  the  mix- 
governmetit  of  a  rich  a7id  powerful  am^ocrflcy  has  now  commeuced.* — 
lb. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  note  this  fii^t  and  fundamental  procla- 
matiou  of  the  League,  which  affects  to  tilk  of  *  a  legitimate  and 
consiilutionnl"    appeal,  an*l  in  the   same  breath  denounces   the 

*  injustice  of  the  Houae  of  Commons' — the  reformed  House  of 
Commons ! — and  heralds  with  antidpated  trimnph  '  the  com- 
mencement of  a  struggle  he  i  we  en  thr  people  and  the  m  is  govern  - 
meni  of  the  (mstocracyr  We  shall  so*m  see  more  strikingly 
what  the  Lc^ague  calls  appealing  to  ihc  *  good  sense  of  the  pnople/ 

The   League  thus    constituted,  and   thus  disposed,  began   to 
pre|>are  itself  for  the  menaced  ^utrugijle'  with  coosiderahlc  ac- 
tivity*   They  established  their  ncw^spaj>er,  called  the  An  ti- Corn- 
La  w 
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Law  Circular — and  they  bired  three  itinerant  lecturers^  of  the 
names  of  Paulton^  Acland,  and  Smith  (to  the  last  of  whom  Lord 
Kinnaird*s  letter  is  addressed),  to  preach  their  doctrines  through 
the  country.  In  a  report  made  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
in  January,  1840,  they  boasted  that  Uhey  had  printed  and 
circulated  150,000  copies  of  various  pamphlets  against  the 
Corn  Laws — that  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Circular  had  issued 
160,000  copies — that  400  lectures  had  been  delivered  by  the 
hired  lecturers,  and  that  probably  800,000  persons  had  been  ad- 
dressed [that  is  harangued]  by  the  emissaries  and  associates  of 
the  League.'  And  this,  they  add,  has  been  done  at  an  expense  of 
about  4500Z.  already  paid,  and  a  debt  of  1200?. ! 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  people  who  published  these  boasts^ 
and  who  up  to  this  day  continue  to  publish  similar  statements, 
do  not  see  that,  whether  true  or  false,  they  sap  the  very 
foundation  of  their  argument?  If  the  grievance  of  the  Corn 
Laws  had  been  real — if  there  were  any  disposition  in  the  people  to 
commence  a  struggle  with  the  '  oppressive  aristocracy,'  and,  above 
all,  on  a  subject  of  such  hourly  interest  and  importance  as  the 
price  of  bread — would  they  have  waited  so  long — would  they 
havp  waited  so  patiently — and  would  it  have  required  such  exer- 
tions, such  lecturing,  and  such  labour,  to  awaken  and  rouse  the 
sensibility  of  the  masses  of  the  people  ?  And  are  we  not,  on 
the  contrary,  justified  in  wondering  tnat  all  this  costly  apparatus, 
and  all  these  incendiary  provocations,  had — as  we  shall  see  they  for 
a  long  time  had — so  little  general  effect — none  at  all,  we  may  §ay, 
beyond  the  focus  of  the  concentrated  influence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  League ;  and  even  thereabouts  we  do  not  believe 
that  they  had  at  first  much  other  effect  than  to  make  Mr.  Cobden 
I^e^lber  of  parliament  for  Stockport — as  a  similar  kind  of  merit 
had  before  recommended  Mr.  Hunt  to  Preston,  and  Mr.  Cobbett 
to  Oldham.  The  Reform  Bill  has  certainly  rendered  that  species 
of  distinction  more  easy  and  more  frequent ;  and  we  think  we  can 
see  that  a  chief  attraction  of  the  League  for  some  of  its  busiest 
leaders  is  its  electoral  influence.  It  has  had  of  late  several  can- 
didates of  its  own  in  the  field ;  and,  if  we  are  not  much  misin- 
formed, there  were  other  candidates,  not  so  ostensibly -connected 
with  them,  to  whom  the  League  contributed  something  more  tan- 
gible and  more  valuable  than  its  influence. 

But  this  motive,  powerful  as  it  probably  is  with  a  few  leading 
members  of  the  League,  can  be  of  very  limited  operation ;  the 
more  general  incentives  are  the  hope  on  the  part  of  tlie  mastei' 
manufacturers  of  lowering  wages,  and  the  zeal  of  the  old  repub- 
lican party  and  the  Chartists,  who  have  coalesced  with  the  League, 
to  pull  down  the  aristocracy. 

1\. 
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It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  detail  the  steps  by  wliirh  these 
ol>jccts  were  pursued  during  tlie  late  administration  ;  tlie  leaders 
had  no  desire  to  embarrass  fhai  government  which  they  knew  was 
so  weak,  so  entirely  dependent  on  uny  half-dozen  votes,  that 
they  confidently  reckoned  that  what  they  called  mtnal  agitation 
would  suffice  for  them.  They  were  partly  right  and  partly  wrong 
— the  ministry  did  not  dare  to  put  itself  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  League  ;  hut  then^  on  the  other  band,  they  were  themselves 
(at  least  the  most  influential  of  them)  pledged,  both  by  their 
public  engagements  and  by  their  private  conviction,  to  some  de- 
gree of  agricultural  protection.  They  had  also  amongst  their 
supporters  some  country  gentlemen,  whose  votes  were  fully  as 
valuable  as  those  of  the  Leaguers^  and  whom  a  total  surrender  of 
the  Corn  Laws  would  have  alienated.  This  difficulty  would  soon 
have  become  very  serious,  and  would  probably  have,  of  itself, 
sufficed  to  dissolve  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry — but  before  that 
crisis  had  arrived  ihey  felt  that  they  were  breaking  down  under  a 
general  accumulation  of  embarrassments,  and  they  prepared  to  es- 
cape from  their  dilemma  by  proposing  to  abrogate  the  gradual  scale, 
and  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings.  This  device  bad 
three  objects  :— 1.  to  satisfy  their  own  pledges  and  soothe  the  feel- 
ings of  their  landed  supporters,  by  admitting  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection  ;  2.  to  gratify  the  League  by  a  duty  illusory  in  itself,  and 
leading  eventually  to  its  own  total  abrogation ;  and  3.  to  embarrass 
their  successors  by  creating  an  agitation  and  conflict  of  parties 
and  opinions,  in  which  their  awn  double-faced  proposition  would 
allow  them  to  take  whichever  side  might  suit  best  the  purposes  of 
their  faction.  It  was  then  that  the  League — seeing  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  measures  with  the  expiring  government,  and 
still  less  with  that  which  was  approaching — began  to  agitate  in 
good  earnest,  and  the  general  election  which  ensued  afforded 
additional  opportunities  for  their  activity. 

They  began  by  changing  the  title  of  their  newspaper;  the 
'  Anil- Corn- Law  Circviar'  became  the  *  A nti -Bread-Tax  Cir- 
cular,' This  change  of  name  indicates  the  new  direction  which 
the  efforts  of  the  League  were  about  to  take ;  hitherto  they  had 
been  acting  m  the  interest  of  wliEit  they  called  the  *  middle 
dmses'—me^umg  of  the  masters — both  manufacturers  and 
iradesmen^ — whose  object  was  to  lower  the  tuages  of  the  work* 
men,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  would  do.  But  it  was  now  resolved  to  try  stro tiger 
measures,  and  to  *' appeal  *  not,  as  at  first  professed,  *  to  the  ffood 
sense  of  the  people/  but  to  the  blind  impulses  and  physical  force 
of  the  masses.  For  this  purpose  the  term  Bread*Tax  was 
invented   and  adopted,  and  that  idea  was  kneaded  and  worked 
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out  into  a  variety  of  deceptive  shapes.  We  shall  extract  a  few 
examples  of  those  procee<Ungs  from  the  ^  Anti-Bread- Tax  Circu- 
lar ' — ^premising  that  this  paper  is  not  merely  the  organ,  but  the 
actual  creature  s^d property,  of  the  Association: — 

*  Spe^ng  to  the  Senses. — Mr.  J.  D.  Carr  [a  baker  in  Carlisle]  showed 
his  noble  and  untiring  efforts  in  the  good  cause  in  the  following  manner : 
he  baked  a  number  of  loaves  of  bread,  taxed  and  untaxed  (sixpenny 
loaves),  the  untaxed  loaves  having  the  value  of  twopence-hal^enny  in 
bread  more  than  the  taxed.  He  got  labels  printed  and  exhibited  in  his 
windows,  and  sold  them,  to  those  who  chose  to  exhibit  them,  at  a  loss  to 
himself,  and  it  has  produced  an  astonishing  effect.  The  day  on  which  we 
procured  the  signatures  to  the  borough  petition  we  had  men  perambulating 
the  streets  with  a  taxed  shilling  loaf  and  an  untaxed  shilling  loaf  in  con- 
trast^ mounted  on  boards  for  the  purpose,  below  which  was  written,  in 
striking  characters,  *'  No  bread-tax !  Petition !  Petition ! !  Petition ! ! ! 
*  Gwe  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.*  "  When  a  customer  goes  for  a 
sixpenny  loaf  to  Mr.  Carr's,  he  has  his  choice  of  a  large  untaxed  one, 
or  a  small  taxed  one.  On  choosing  the  former,  the  tax  of  twopence- 
hi|lfpenny  is  immediately  demanded  for  the  landowner,  which  produces 
immediate  conviction.' — Circular,  No.  55. 

.   Again — 

*  I  have  exhibited  in  the  market-place  this  day  two  loaves,  price  one 
shilling  each,  the  taxed  one  and  the  untaxed  one.  They  spoke  volumes. 
Half  of  the  labouring  people  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  tax  on 
bread.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  loaves  spoke  home  to  their 
senses.  It  was  a  good  lecture  for  them,  and  added  many  names  to  the 
petition.  It  has  also  enlisted  the  females  on  the  large-loaf  side,  and 
many  of  them  said  that  they  would  send  their  husbands  to  sign  the 
petition  which  I  had  laid  open  for  signature.  (From  Mr,  Toms,  of  Tor- 
rington.y — Circular ^  No.  61. 

We  need  not  insist  on  the  weight  and  value  of  petitions  ob- 
tained by  such  delusions :  but  again — 

*  In  connexion  with  the  above  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  the 
Manchester  Association  have  procured  wooden  models,  answering  to  the 
respective  sizes  of  the  American  and  English  eightpenny  loaves,  the 
former  being  one-third  larger  than  the  latter,  which  they  have  affixed 
on  poles  to  a  van,  or  ''  moving  advertiser,"  drawn  daily  along  the 
public  streets.  To  these  loaves  are  attached  labels, — "  English  eight- 
penny  loaf;  wages,  two  shillings  a-day."  ''American  eightpenny- 
mf;  wages,  four  shillings  a-day."  In  addition  to  these,  an  immense 
phcard  is  posted  on  each  side  of  the  van,  with  the  following  words, — 

"What  lowers  wages  ? — ^The  bread -tax. 
"i/     **  What  starves  the  operative  ? — The  bread- tax. 
* '       ••  What  ruins  masters  ? — ^The  bread-tax. 
^^^"■^  Down,  down  with  the  infamous  bread-tax  ! ! ! " 

1  Bi^ht  attracts  constant  groups  of  on-lookers,  and  it  promises 
"  ■  to 
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to  he  a  most  effective  mode  of  agitation.  We  understand  it  is  about  to 
be  adopted  in  London.' — Circular^  No.  58. 

Yes,  it  was  adopted  in  London ;  our  readets  will  recollfect  the 
disgraceful  exhibition,  at  Lord  Johit  RusseH's  City  contest,  of  a 
targe  Rnisell  loaf  and  a  small  Peel  loaf  (see  Q.  R.,  vol*  Irtiii. 
p.  503)  :  but,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  inveiltotd,  it 
produced  little  or  no  senssLtion  eithet  here  or  in  the  cottntty-^ 
the  incelidiary  sophism  was  evetywhfete  detected  and  d^spiitra— 
a  result  that  was  not  a  little  helped  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  very 
moment  of  these  processions  corn  was  coming  in  at  a  Peel  duty  of 
one  shillings  instead  of  the  Rjissell  duty  of  eight.  So  that,  as  far 
as  the  ^  infamous  bread-tax '  was  concerned,  a  Peel  loaf  might  be 
bought  at  one  penny,  iVhile  a  Russell  loaf  would  cost  eight- 
pence. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  on  Lord  Sandoti's 
motion,  the  agitation  of  the  League  assumed  a  still  more  violent 
and  dangerous  .character : — 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Infei'nal  Machine.  —  Mr.  Brooks  [a 
Russell  magistratel  at  our  late  Anti-Com-Law  tea-party  gave  a  new 
name  to  the  sliding  scale,  when  he  called  it  the  infernal  machine.  We 
hope  the  name  will  be  generally  adopted  by  the  anti-bread-tax  party. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  inventor  of  the 
Parisian  infernal  machine.  Fieschi  compassed  the  death  of  fifteen 
persons  only,  whilst  the  sliding  invention,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
the  patron,  has  subjected  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  lingering  tor^ 
menis  of  starvation, 

*  The  sliding  scale  is  a  perfect  scheme  of  legalized  murder  and  rob-' 

hery We  were  prepared  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  declaration  in  favour  of 

the  infernal  machine.  He  has  given  himself  over  to  the  bread-taxers. 
He  is,  from  this  time,  the  pledged  enemy  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  and  his  followers  are  political  Ishmaelites ;  their  hands  are  in  every 
honest  man's  pocket.  Let  all  who  desire  to  escape  their  plunder  nerve 
their  hearts  for  the  coming  election^  when  the  cry  must  be  *'  Down 
with  Peel  I  down  with  his  followers  !  down  with  their  infernal  machine^ 
the  sliding  scale  !" ' 

And  again,  an  article  headed 

*  MURDER. 
* "  They  that  be  slain  with  the  sword  are  better  than 
they  that  be  slain  with  hunger:  for  these  pine  away, 
stricken  through  for  want  of  the  jfruits  of  the  field." — 
Lamentations  iv.  9 

'  The  Corn-Law  is  the  wholesale  cause  of  the  starvation  and  disease 
which  are  ravaging  the  humble  dwellings  of  our  poorer  brethren. 
They  who  uphold  that  law  are  virtually  the  murderers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  : — the  riches  of  those  who  profit  by  it  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims,  and  they  who  look  coldly  on,  and  neglect  the 

means 
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means  in  their  power  to  abolish  the  law,  are  equally  the  accomplices  in 
the  guilt  0^  murder.* — Circular^  No.  62. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  this  last  extract  is  pre- 
faced by  a  text  from  Scripture;  and  throughout  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  League  we  find  frequent  similar  instances  of  the 
profane  and  hypocritical  abuse  of  sacred  texts  and  topics.  We 
are  reluctant  to  allude  to  such  matters,  but  the  history  of  the 
League  would  be  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  notice  as  a  prominent 
feature  in  their  proceedings  the  attempt  to  make  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws — to  use  their  own  language — '  a  religious  question ;' 
and  accordingly  the  League  have  incessantly  laboured  to  make 
religious  feelings  subservient  to  their  political  agitation  against 
the  Com- Law.  The  law  itself  has  been  declared  to  be  'a prac- 
tical hlasphemy,^  sustained  by  ^ satanic  agency;*  and  its  sup- 
porters bave  been  denounced,  in  fierce  and  unmeasured  language,  as 
'  impious  and  irreligious'  men  ;  '  men  to  be  abhorred  and  cursed  J 
Scriptural  quotations  and  allusions,  in  prose  and  verse,  with  this 
object  and  tendency,  abound  in  their  publications. 

The  Circular,  when  it  assumed  the  name  of  The  Anti-Bread- 
Ta^  Circular,  placed  on  its  title-page  some  passages  of  Scripture 
by  way  of  mottoes,  and  among  them  the  following : — 

'The  bread  of  the  needy  is  his  life;  he  that  defraudeth  him  thereof  is 
a  man  of  blood.' — Eccles.  xxxiv.  21. 

*  He  that  witliholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him.' — Prov,  xi.  26. 

In  the  Circular,  No.  7,  is  a  form  of  prayer,  entitled  '  An  Anti- 
Bread-Tax  Collect/  beseeching  '  Almighty  God  to  overrule  the 
deliberations  of  our  Parliament,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  famishing 
thousands*  &c. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Cobden  s  speeches,  reported  in  the  '  Morning 
Chronicle '  of  the  26th  of  May,  1841,  there  occurs  this  passage : — 
'  He  should  say  the  man  who  votes  for  the  bread-tax,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  was  not  a  practical  believer 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.* 

Every  one  recollects  with  disgust  that  wholesale  and  irreverent 
assemblage  of  645  dissenting  ministers,  and  one  Anglican  clergy- 
man, at  Manchester,  about  the  time  of  the  general  election,  with 
the  scarcely- concealed  object  of  making  the  religion  they  professed 
the  cloak  of  faction  and  the  tool  of  mischief.  The  mode  in  which 
this  strange  synod  was  brought  together  is  highly  characteristic. 
The  unction  of  their  language  and  the  fervency  of  their  zeal  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose  that  their  meeting  was  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  and  conscientious  impulse,  or  at  least  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  their  own  reverend  body,  acting  under  such  an  impulse. 
Nothing  like  it.  In  the  summer  of  1841  the  League  obtained — 
we  know  not  on  what  terms — ^the  services  of  a   Mr.   George 

Thompson, 
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Thompson*  the  tame^  we  believe,  who  occawonally  agitales  at  the 
India  Hoose,  and  who  recently  appeared  as  a  candidate  al 
Southampton.  Mr.  Thompson  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  League ;  and  one  of  his  fint  essays  seems  to 
have  been  the  planning*  of  this  derical  Conference.  On  the  8th 
July  he  addre»ed  a  drcnlar  to  all  the  ministers  of  Manchester 
and  its  vicinity,  suggesting  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a 
general  religious  movement,  by  means  of  a  convention  of  mi- 
nisters from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Twen^-eigfat  ministers 
met,  who  implicitly  adopted  the  suggestion  of  their  lay-brother  ; 
and  accordi^ly  the  Dissenting  Convocation  was  summoned  by 
the  more-than-royal  writ  of  Mr.  George  Thompson  to  meet  in 
Manchester  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  the  week  between  the 
15th  and  22nd  August.  We  must  not  omit  some  specimens  of 
the  style  of  invitation  addressed  by  the  organ  of  the  League  to  the 
expected  Conference : — 

*  We  should  wish  to  see  at  least  a  thousand  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
assembled  in  Manchester  on  the  llth  of  August,  to  take  counsel  to- 
gether, and  then  to  return  home  and  make  their  puipits  resound 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  with  the  denunciation  of 
Heaven  against  a  law  which  systtnuUioaUy  starves  the  poor,. . . 

'  Whatever  maj  be  the  numerical  amoimt  of  attenaance  at  the  ap- 
proaching National  Conference  of  Ministers  of  religion  on  the  Food 
Monopoly,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  sensation  it 
has  produced  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  evidences  of  syiu* 
pathy,  which  pour  in  upon  us  almost  hourly,  abnndandy  prove  that  a 
chord  has  been  touched  whose  vibrations  will  increase  in  intensity  until 
no  place  is  left  for  the  huge  and  blasphemous  monster  which  has  so  long 
disgraced  our  country  in  the  demoralization  and  deaths  bv  lingering 
torture^  of  our  papulation.  The  hearts  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  have 
been  retouched  by  a  live  coal  \}lkx,  George  Thompson  s  circular]  from 
the  altar  of  religion  and  pure  benevolence.  In  the  letters  (nearly  a 
thousand  of  which  have  been  already  received)  we  read  the  doom  of 
the  monopoly — cursed  of  God  and  man.' 

Even  Lord  Kinnaird,  we  presume,  must  admit  that  this  is 
rather  'violent  language,' 

The  Conference  met — but  not  for  the  despatch  of  business — 
their  irr^^ar  procecdii^  and  impotent  conclusion  were  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  nuscfaievous,  and  had  the  single  merit  of  bringing 
the  hypocrites  or  fanatics  who  composed  it  to  their  proper  leiel 
in  public  estimation.  About  the  same  time  ninety  dissenting 
ministers  in  Glasgow  signed  a  petition,  which  seems  to  us  ejusdem 
farinm  as  the  Manchester  programme  just  quoted — shoicing — 

*  That,  although  they  heartily  coincide  with  their  fellow-subjects  in 
reprobating  the  Com  Laws,  from  their  ruinous  eflfects  on  the  industry 
aiKl  prospsrity  of  the  British  people>  they  feel  persuaded  that  the  chief 
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aspect  iu  which  it  becames  them,  as  Christiana  and  as  ChriBiian 
ministers,  to  regard  these  impoaitionB.  is  their  flatfTant  ivickedness  in 
the  sifjht  of  Almighty  Godj  to  whose  Holy  Wurd  they  are  apposed,  widi 
the  benevolent  arrangements  of  whose  providence  they  are  at  war,  and 
whose  just  displeasure,  if  persisted  in,  they  cannot  fail  to  draw  down. 

'  That  your  petitioners  beseech  your  hon Durable  house  to  reflect 
whether,  in  the  sight  of  a  jiist  God^  the  legishUnre  can  have  the  right 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  obtaining  bread  at  the  cheapest  market  to 
which  they  have  access;  whether  it  is  righteous  to  tax  the  poor  and 
working  classes  in  the  midst  of  privation  and  suffering,  to  the  extent  of 
millions  annually^  by  an  artihcial  dearth  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
whether  tht'f/  are  prepared  io  annver  lo  the  Judge  of  ait  for  the  straits 
and  suffering^  as  well  as  the  perplexity  and  discontent,  and  other  evils, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  which  these  laws  unavoidably  generate. 

*  And  that  on  these  grounds  your  petitioners  implore  your  honourable 
house,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice, 
above  ally  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion,  and  of  God  ever  blessed,  to 
abolish  these  unrighteous  laws,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

*And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  j^r^i^^.* — Circitiar,  No,  62. 

In  the  same  spirit  Anil* Cfira- Law  Aermofts — distinctively  so 
called— became  jilmost  as  common  as  Anti-Corn- Law  lectures. 
And  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  extracts  of  those 
sermons  published  by  the  League  appear  to  us  to  be,  like  the 
Manchester  summons  and  Scotch  petition,  a  compound  of  hy- 
pocritical cant  and  rabid  faction.  To  those  Tevereml  persons 
who  think  themselves  entitled  to  catechise  others,  we  think  vvc 
may  be  permitted  to  retort  one  of  their  own  questions — *  IVhether 
they  are  prepared  to  answer  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  for  the 
straits  and  suffer ing,i  *  of  the  hundreds  of  deluded  men,  and  the 
thousands  of  innocent  wives  and  children ^ — the  imprisoned  — 
the  banished  —  or  the  ruined  victims  of  this  Anti-Corn- Law 
Agitation  ? 

We  shall  show — ^as  clear  as  light — that  to  the  provocations  of 
the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  the  unhappy  insurrection  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  mainly  chargeable.  We  speak  ad- 
visedly ;  and  shall  prove  what  we  say^ — that  this  ytnti-Corn-LaiP 
League,  which  is  now — ^ under  Lord  Kinnaird's  certificate  of 
innocence— soliciting  subscriptions  to  enable  it  to  renew  its  ope- 
rations, is  the  ^rst  and  chief,  if  not  the  sole  litnae  of  the  late 
disturbances^  and  of  all  the  calamities  which  theg  have  produced. 

On  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  the  ravingg 
of  the  jiress  and  the  orators  of  the  League  became  more  violent* 
and  they  now  began  to  menace  more  distinctly  an  appeal  to 
physical  force,  and  a  direct  revolutionary  insurrection.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Sal  ford  was  called  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1841,  to  petition  Her  Majesty  not  to  prorogue  Par- 
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liamcnt.  Mv,  G.  H.  HalL  the  borouglireeve  (cbief  inagisU'at«?)» 
was  in  llip  chair.  Mr*  HciUaiMl  Hoole,  and  Mr.  Potter,  RussM 
mn^islrates  nnd  leading  members  of  the  League,  were  present. 
Mr.  Massie.  a  dissentinsr  minister  of  Manehester,  a  very  promi- 
nent Leaguer  and  frequent  and  funous  orator,  made,  as  was  his 
wont,  a  very  inflammatory  speech,  in  which — in  allusion  to  Sir 
Robert  Peers  appeal  to  the  country  not  to  prejudge  his  measures 
•^Mr.  Massie  says, — 

*  **  Ymi  must  wmt^^^  xaid  Sir  Robert^  "  till  February :  j/mi  mmt 
^tmii  till  March ;  you  mud  wait  till  the  fhff-days  of  next  summer^  itj/ttfW, 
perhitpi,  ymi  may  ham  three  such  days  as  you  have  had  in  Paris ;  bui 
v^e  U'iii  have  hundreds  of  ihnusajjds  of  troops  to  mow  ifou  downV 
{Heary  hear.)  ThU  f  eonrcive  to  be  tfte  policy  of  the  party.* — Man* 
Chester  Guardian^  22nd  of  September^  1841. 

This  allusion,  which  we  shall  find  frequently  repeated,  to  the 
fhrre  dcty^  of  Paris  was  not  a  mere  rheti^rical  flourish.  It  was 
notorious  that  those  events  had  been  mainly  influenced  by  the 
dismissal  by  the  disaffected  jnastcr-manufactiirers  of  their  workmen 
into  the  streets— to  fl^ht  or  starve— and  Mr.  Massie's  jireg:nant 
hint  was  soon  followed  up.  An  article  in  The  Morn i fig  Chronich 
of  the  20tli  of  October,  1841,  points  out— for  the  first  time  that 
wp  have  observed  it— the  expedient  of  stopping  the  milh  and 
tumififf  out  the  hand.s^^  a  mode  of  compulsion  on  the  legislature. 

*  From  large  nmmifactureri  and  capitaltBtB  in  other  places,  itatementa 
Imve  also  been  received  to  the  effect  that  they  have  the  power  at  once, 

Mf  they  had  the  will  to  use  the  means,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  that  they  entertain  seriously  the  intention  of  adopting  tliem. 
These  arc  to  close  all  their  mills,  to  send  the  mass  of  the  rural 
populatimi^  to  nitom  they  7iow  afford  evtpfoyment,  home  to  their  parishei^ 
to  he  supported  out  of  land  lord -paid  poor-rates^  and  to  force  the  ans- 
tocrncy  in  maintain  the  surplus  agricidlural  popukttion  tliemselves,  iiuco 
they  insial  on  depriving  the  commercial  community  of  the  only  menns 
by  wliich  I  hey  can  do  it»* 

This  idea  w  as,  however,  dropped  at  this  moment  to  !3e  repro- 
duced next  ye^r,  am%  ijK  u-e  have  since  seen,  carrii^p  into  execu- 
TIOX.     But  the  menace  oi  physical  force  was  still  kept  up. 

The  Circular  of  iho  4lhof  Novemberj  1841,  says,-— 

*  There  is  ou  increasing  dielrust  apreaditig,  as  to  the  possihility  of  aho* 
lifihiug  the  corn  monopoly  %  peacrful  means,* 

Mr.  A  eland,  the  lecturer, 

*  tlujught  a  crisis  had  arrived.  He  agreed  with  Colonel  Thorn paoT»,  ikal 
the  time  was  coming  when  ihey  must  do  somethiuff  more  titan  talk  J* 

Mr.  Murray,  another  lecturer,  at  Nottingham,  in  a  very  excited 
meeting  of  Leaguers  and  Chartists,  said — 

*He 
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'^  He  feared  the  coming  of  the  time  when  ^ix  miiiions  of  people  should 
arise^  determined  to  be  free  with  all  the  world.' — Circukar^  No.  15. 

Again,  in  an  address  of  the  10th  of  February,  we  find  these 
passages : — 

*  We  ask  our  countrymen  what  is  to  be  done  now?  We  call  on  the 
irampied  children  of  toil  for  a  sign.  We  speak  to  the  millions  of  im- 
daufUed  and  dauntless  hearts,  .  .  .  And  we  reply,  in  the  name  of  our 
country,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  in  the  name  of  justice^  the  inhwman 
tmmopoly  of  the  food  of  twenty-seven  miiiions  of  human  beings  shall  now 
be  crushed  utterly  and  for  ever  !* — Circular^  No.  82. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  a  conference  of 
the  deputies  of  a  batch  of  societies,  which  we  bad  not  before 
heard  of^  called  7%e  Operativb  Anti'Com'Law  Aisociatum9, 
was  held  at  Manchester. 

The  League  and  Association,  be  it  remembered,  affected  to 
belong  to  the  middle  classes,  and,  however  revolutionary  their 
ultimate  wishes  might  be,  their  immediate  object  was  low  wages; 
but  finding  that  they  made  no  progress  on  that  principle,  they 
were  driven  into  the  necessity  of  connecting  themselves  with  the 
operative  classes,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  allure  and  deceive  by 
altering  the  title,  though  not  the  essence,  of  their  object  from  law 
wages  to  its  correlative,  cheap  bread.  In  pursuance  of  this  juggle 
the  League,  between  whom  and  the  lower  orders  much  animosity 
had  been  occasionally  exhibited,  now  endeavoured,  as  they  saici, 
^  to  get  the  people  at  their  bajck,^  and  they  therefore  fostered  this 
Operative  society,  and  employed  its  agency  to  act  upon  the  wQrk- 
ing  people.  The  president  of  the  Operative  Association  was  Mn 
Edward  Watkin,  son  of  Mr.  Absolom  Watkin,  a  Russell  magis* 
irate  ;  and  both  father  and  son  were  on  the  council  of  the  Alan* 
Chester  Association,  and  active  members  of  the  League.  Messrs. 
Acland  and  Finnegan,  paid  lecturers  of  the  League,  took  part  in 
the  proceedings,  and  influenced  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  sum- 
moning a  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  working  classes, 
to  meet  on  New  Year's  day  at  Manchester,  and  declaring  as  their 
fundamental  principle  and  object, — 

*  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  mono" 
poly  is  for  ever  done  away  with,  and  compensation  for  years  of  misery 
is  made  by  the  aristocracy  to  the  labouring  millions.' 

Compensation  !  This' was,  indeed,  a  stride  in  advance,  with  which 
the  more  prudent  members  of  the  League  were  probably  not 
altogether  pleased ;  for  the  principle  of  *  compensation '  might 
be  brought  into  action  against  master-manufacturers  who  had 
lowered  or  short-paid  what  their  workmen  might  consider  fair 
wages,  more  plausibly,  and  above  all  more  immediately,  than 
against  landlords,  who  bad  been  only  receiving  a  stipulated  rent 
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ftovA  voluntary  tenants,   and  whose  acres  were  less  liable  to  be 

pluudered  than  shops  and  warehouses.  Arcnrdin^l y,  when  on  New 
Year's  day  the  great  meeting  summnified  hy  the  Operative  De- 
puties took  place  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Brooks,  a  Runell  magistrate 
and  Leaguer,  being  the  chaiiTnan,  propounded  the  business  of  the 
nieeLing  in  a  very  inflammalory,  but,  we  believe,  artful  speech, 
in  which  he  put  forward  his  own  and  the  League's  object — an 
immediate  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  conn- laws — and  endea- 
'roared  to  throw  into  the  background,  as  a  fit  subject  of  reference 
to  a  committee,  the  queslion  of  *  Cojrfpensafion.^ 
Mr.  Brooks  said— 

The  object  of  tliis  meeting  is  lo  petition  fur  a  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws ;  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
the  subject  of  compensation,  Non\  with  re^pert  in  compettmtion^  I 
am  perfectiu  satujied  that  justice  trill  not  be  aecompli^hecl  until  that  ^t/A- 
\jeci  e'f  considered  ;  therefore  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that  there  should 
be  a  committee  to  look  into  it»  for  my  notion  is,  that  whcu  damage  is 
done  to  any  party»  it  must  be  repaired  (Appiame).* 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  damper,  the  €on:pen.vai!fm  clause  w^as 
fid  opted,  and  annexed  to  the  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  in  the  fol fowling  emphatic  words  : — 

'  That  this  meeting,  though  indignant,'  &c,,  ^  does  consider  it  expe- 
dient— in  order  that  the  new  Hous-e  of  Commons  especially  should  be 
convinced  of  the  wide-spread  hatred  of  bread-tax  oppression  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  LTnitcd  Knigdom  and  the  general  desire  itot  onhj  for  the 
l^emoval  of  an  act  of  injufitice,  but  for  retribtjtiok  upon  those  who  have 
perpetuated  and  profited  hy  it — to  petition  both  houses  of  paHiament  in 
favour  of  the  total  and  iai mediate  repeal  of  the  bread  and  provision 
taxes,  and  lo  recommend  in  such  petitions  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  consider  the  hest  mode  of  making  that  due  competisation 
which  the  suffering  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  a  righi  to 
demand  from  the  uridocracy  of  the  couiitiy  (Ckters),* — Morning 
Chronicle,  January  3,  1842. 

Here  we  have  made  a  further  stride— '  the  sufleriuof  people ' 
have  a  right  not  only  to  Compensation  from,  but  to  retribution' 
UPON,  the  aristocracy  ol  the  country — ^ihe  aristocracy  being^as  is 
clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  these  proceedings  from  first  to 
last — every  man  wiio  has  an  inch  of  Innth  or  who  receives  a  penny 
of  rent;  and  we  are  tnuch  mistaken  if  these  operatives  would  not, 
in  the  event  of  their  success,  consider  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mj*. 
Cobden  as  clearly  liable  to  make  compensation  and  suffer  retri- 
bution as  Lxnd  FilzwilUam  or  Lord  Radnor,  The  whole  of  this 
'  Compe f nation  *  and  *  Retrlbufton  *  affair  is  very  curious  and 
important,  and  has  hilherto  attracted  but  too  little  notice. 

The  Operative  Depnties  held  several  other  meetings,   at  the 

last 
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last  of  wLich  tiiey  passed  a  resolutioa  which  has  two  remarkable 
points : — 

*  That  Mr.  Alexantler  Hutdiinsou  and  Mr*  Isoac  Higgiiiliotbam  be 
requested  to  organize  tJie  Tmdes  of  AfancJwiter  on  (he  question  upon 
u^ftich  the  Conference  has  met  ■  and  that  the  former  be  requested  to  con- 
vey to  Meisre.  Sharp,  Roherts,  aud  Ca.'s  uorkfuen  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  for  their  valuable  address/ 

It  appears  that  those  persons  did  execute  the  iriisfilofi  of  organ- 
izing the  TraiJeh\  and  when  the  recent  disturbances  broke  out, 
that  org^anizatioB  was  used  for  yctj  dangerous  purposes,  though  the 
League  tmicd  hi  inducing  I  hem  to  adopt  the  re]ieal  of  the  Corn* 
Laws  for  their  object.  We  know  not  for  wliat  *  address*  the  work- 
men of  Messrs*  Sharp*  liuberts^  and  Co.  were  thus  thanked,  but 
we  i\o  know  that,  a  httle  previous  to  tiiis,  many  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  bodies  o(  wcnkinen  to  co-operate  in  the  agitation.  This 
matter  deserves  a  httle  explanation.  We  find  tliat  in  Decemberj 
1841,  a  plan  was  adopted  of  recruitinsf  the  finances  of  the  League 
by  a  fane jj  fair,  or,  as  they  called  it,  NaUfmaf  Anfi- Corn- Law 
Bazaar.  This  scheme  was  selected »  we  suspect,  not  solely  as  the 
best  means  of  raising  money — though  that  was  no  doubt  the  maiti 
object — but  also  as  an  excuse  for  bringing  the  Ladies  of  Man- 
chester and  the  neighbourhood  before  the  public,  as  countenanc- 
ing and  promoting  ibis  agitation.  It  has  been  a  frequent  de- 
vice of  revolutionary  agitators  to  bring  women  forward  as  a  screen 
and  safeguard  to  their  own  operatifms.  The  Heverend  Mr,  Massie, 
whose  extreme  violence  on  every  occasion  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, in  one  of  his  furious  harangues  to  the  Conference  about  this 
time^  had  said, 

*  He  had  rend  the  page  of  bistor}^  and  had  looked  at  the  bloody  scenes 
that  had  oceurred  at  the  close  of  the  last  cetttury  upon  the  Hn\  of 
France,  He  saw  diat  at  that  time  the  firat  cry  of  the  people  was  **  Give 
us  breiwl,  and  none  of  your  gabhle/*  They  were  led  by  forms  in  wo- 
merix  (/uisf^  hut  of  masctiline  cticrgtfy  and  called  out  in  the  court  of  the 
Tuilaita  for  immediate  food ;  for  that  they  were  dymg,  and,  dyin^j, 
would  not  endure  it  {Loud  cheersX* — Morn.  Chron.f  12tK  Feb. 

^Vc  must  here  pause  to  remark  the  fre(|uent  and  menacing 
allusions  of  the  agitators  lo  ibe  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  aristociacy  is  reminded  that  England  might  have  *  Iter 
Da  n  t  tj7Ls  a  n  d  h  c  r  If  o  besp  ierrex '  ( CVrc  it  lar,  N  o .  91) — a  pious 
minister  prays  that  '  nur  amiable  Queen  may  escape  the  fate  nf 
Lotm  XIL,  and  our  count  ri/  the  horrors  of  the  Fremh  Revolution ' 
{Circular,  No.  69).  We  wish  the  reverend  monitor  had  gone  on 
to  tell  us  from  what  party  tbe  Queen  coukl  possibly  be  in  dangen 
We  are  warned  in  prose  and  in  verse  to  *  remember  France,'  and 
in  short  they  all  appear  to  have  had  the  French  Revolution  con- 
stantly 
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Rtantly  floating:  ifi  their  minds — rather,  however,  in  their  riew 
than  in  their  memort/,  for  it  is  quite  dear  to  any  one  who  knowi 
the  facts  allufled  to  that  the  learned  Mr.  Massie  had  not  *  read 
the  page  of  history/  and  knew  nothhig  of  the  scenes  he  talked 
about :  but  he  bad  beard,  and  that  was  enough  for  bis  purpose, 
that  womm  had  been  made  useful  agents  in  the  oarher  stages  of 
the  Frencli  revolution  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  idea  of  that 
sort  sujrgested  the  frequent  exhibition  which  these  Anti-Corn* 
Law  Associations  make  oi  femtde  countenance  and  co-operation 
*— a  practice  in  our  opinion  equally  offen&ive  to  good  taste  and 
gijod  feeling*  and  destructive  of  the  most  amiable  and  valuable 
qualities  of  the  female  character.  We  find  that  the  Council  of 
the  Manchester  Anti-Ciirn-Law  Association  had  invited  the  in* 
habitants  to  *an  cntti-corn-iow  iea-pmtf/i  to  be  held  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1841 — gentlemen *s  tickets,  2,v, ;  ladies',  1*.  6f/.  f  and»  as 
a  stronger  lure  to  the  sale  of  these  tickets,  the  names  of  *  Lady 
Potter'  and  sixty  other  ladies  were  advertised  as  stcwarde^^ses  of 
Ihii  as»embly»  So  now  the  names  of  about  300  Ladies  were 
pompously  advertised  as  the  PatrOffesAei^  and  Committee  of  the 
National  Bazaar.  We  exceedingly  wonder  and  regret  that  the 
members  of  ihe  Association  and  League  (the  Councils  of  these  two 
bodies  organized  the  bazaar),  and  still  more  that  anybody  else, 
should  have  chosen  to  exhibit  ibeir  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
character  of  political  agitators ;  and  we  most  regret  tliat  so 
many  ladies — modest,  excellent,  and  annable  persons  we  have  no 
doubt  in  their  domestic  circles — should  have  been  persuaded  to 
allow  their  names  to  he  placarded  on  such  occasions — ^for  be  it 
remembered,  this  Baztiar  and  these  Tea-par tie^-  did  not  even  pre- 
tend to  be  for  any  charitable  object,  but  entirely  for  the  purposes 
of  poiiiical  aijilation.  On  looking  over  the  names  it  is  some 
$mall  CO  use  da  lion  iu  observe,  as  indeed  might  have  been  guessed, 
that  the  ladies  were  the  femeilen  de  €cs  males  with  whom  we 
had  been  bmg  familiar  as  violent  pditical  partisans.  With  this 
preptiratory  hint  the  list  of  the  Patronesses,  published  and  re- 
published, again  and  again,  with  vast  ostentation,  will  not  surprise 
t>ur  readers : — 

The  Right  Hon*  the  Countess  of  Dude. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Radnor. 
The  Hon,  the  Ladies  Bouveric* 

Lady  Potter,  J^dy  Fendlebury. 

Lady  Walniesley.  Mrs,  Nebtrop,  Mayoress  of 

Mrs.  T,  M,  Gibson.  Stockport. 

Mrs.  Cullender-  Mrs.  Brothexton. 


I 

I 
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*  It  i«  evnleiit  tljat  the  liatpci  of  these  Ladica  were  given  by  some  oiic  who  did  tiol 
even  kii«iw  hofw  lu  call  tlietu. 


Mn.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Cobden. 

Mrs.  Hindley.  Mrs.  H.  Manland. 
Mn.  Sharman  Crawford*    Mrs.  Bowring. 

Mrs.  J.  Brooks.  Mrs.  J.  Armstrong. 

Mrs.  Kershaw.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gr^. 

Mrs.  Spencer.  The  Misses  Philips. 

Mrs.  Htzsimon.  Mrs.  T.  Gisborne. 

Ladj  Potter^  Lady  Pendlebury^  and  Lady  Walmesley  are  the 
wives  of  three  Russell  magistrates  of  Manchester^  Stockporti  and 
Liverpool^  who  were  selected  for  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
1st  of  July*  1840>  on  bringing  up  addresses  on  the  occasion  of 
^Oxford's  assault  on  her  Majesty.  The  selecting  for  this  public 
distinctbn  men  so  prominent  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
League,  and  having,  as  we  believe^  no  other  recommendation* 
was^  if  possible,  more  offensive  and  inexcusable  than  their  orit 
ginal  nomination  as  magistrates.  Of  the  Bazaar  committee 
Mrs.  Cobden  was  president,  Mrs.  Armitage,  vice-president* 
Mrs.  T.  Woolley  (the  wife  of  a  leading  member  of  the  Association 
and  League),  secretary.  It  is  our  business  with  this  last  lady 
that  has  led  us  into  this  episode  of  the  Bazaar.  We  have  before 
us  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Secretary  Woolley  to  one  body  of  workmen 
(and  we  have  teason  to  believe  similar  invitations  were  sent  to 
others),  the  very  address  of  which  is  worth  notice.  The  lettef 
begins  thus :«— 

•  To  the  fFbrkmen  of  Messrs. 

•  Gentlemen ' 

This  juxta-posited  designation  of  'workmen^  as  ^gentlemen* 
comes  oddly  enough  from  so  anti-aristocratic  a  pen.  The  lady- 
secretary  then  pix>ceeds  to  tell  the  gentlemen^ workmen  that  'she 
knows  they  have  already  made  many  personal  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  suffering  humanity,'  and  therefore  *  appeals 
to  thetn  to  stand  forth  and  denounce  as  unholy y  unjust,  and  ctuel 
all  restrictions  on  the  food  of  the  people.'  She  acquaints  them 
that  'the  ladies  are  resolved  to  perform  their  arduous  part  in  the 
attempt  to  destroy  a  monopoly  which,  for  selfishness  and  its  deadly 
effects^  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.'  *  We  there* 
fore,'  she  adds,  '  ask  you  for  contributions — not  of  much  value, 
knowing  well  the  privations  to  which  even  many  of  you  may  be 
subjected — but  from  the  young  and  unencumbered  we  solicit 
some  proof  of  their  good  wishes  in  the  sacred  cause  we  advocate, 
and  from  them  we  would  gratefully  receive  any  specimens  of  their 
skill  and  industry,  &c.,  which  would  sjsll  at  high  prices,  as  many 
of  us  know  from  experience.' 

Thus>  then,  a  body  of  Mancheiiter  workmm,  Who  have  already 
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cnntrihute<l  largely  to  benevolent  purposes,  are  yet  sapposetl  to  be 

in  a  coiidilioD  to  make  a  fiiriher  sacrifice  of  products  of  their 

own  industry,  wliirh  would  ijeicli  high  jtriceff,  lo  help  a  political 

agilatifjn,  whose  object  is  to  lower  prices ;    and  this   mmlcst  and 

consistent  proposition  is  made  under  the  pretence  that  these  very 

classes*  whose  supererogntive  liberality  is  thus  taxed,  are  in  the 

lowest  depths  oi  penitnj — (hfing  oj^  sfarvafion  !  and,  to  crown  the 

whole  affair,  we  find  that  the  ladif'iiccretarjf,   not  trusting  to  the 

eloquence  of   her  letter,  sent  simultaneously   an    emissary    into 

the    (actory    to   stimulate  the  zeal  and   excite  the  jealousy  and 

leraulation  of  these  Maftckesfer   work  men ,  hy  telling'  them  that 

*lhe  trm  king-men  of  Birmingham  had  even  solkiled  the  ladies  to 

mllow /Aem  to  send  specimens  to  the  bazaar;* — adding,  *  that  no 

contributions  would    be  more  gratefully  received   than    those  of 

I  the  poorer  claA\\e^^     Now  surely,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  ihe 

I  Statements  of  the  Leaguers,  or  any  charity  in  their  hearts^  not 

[only  should   the   poorer  ciaffseu    have   been   exempt   from  sucli 

►  imreasiinable   solicitations,  but  whatever  subscriptions   might  be 

obtainable  frcvm  the  wealthier  orders  should  have  been  applied, 

ii<it  to  poUlicnl  ftgifaiion  throughout  England,  but  to  charilable 

telief  at  home.      It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  at  the  very  lime 

I  ^hen  the  lady-secretary  was  thus  soliciting  high-priced  coniri- 

bulions  from  the  poorer  classes^  the  comtemporaneous  number  of 

^ihe  '  Cirntfar*  eoutains  the  following  poetical  slalement  of  the 

miserable  condition  of  those  poorer  classes,  written  and  signed  by 

the  husband  of  one  of  the  patronesses — ^himself  also  a  patron  of 

the  l?azaar  > — 


*  * '  D 1 1  n  0 1'  St  A  R  V  ATION. 

I  *l  mti  FAMmE  on  wy  wavi 

[^^Pftjwliiig  for  litT  liuiiiaii  prt^y, 
CloggM  witli  Hllli  himI  cLul  in  ragSj 

^  l^pfliciit  of  all  ugly  hags* 

[  Xo !  a  »(-^ptre  wreathed  of  iiiAi'et 
111  lier  witiicr'tl  liund  filn;  fhakei; 
And  1  hcaril  tht*  liajf  proclaini, 
^ Brtfad-tnT  \i  my  sc^'ptre's  nume!  " 
Oil  remorselesfl  nitwion  bent. 

I  ^Iii'iT^^^i'gt  coiir*rriiig  sia  sIi^p  wcnf» 
Spread ln(^  deatli  from  pih"c<!t  ti>  streel^, 
Ot  I  I]  card  dn^  \\ix%  ri-peat, 
(Sbudd'rinff  wbile  1  h^rard  and  saw,) 
**  Mini;  U  ftiaiiT,  auci  mKiMTj  an^l  law  !  " 


** — Corwier't  Inqm*tt. 

Tlicu  tQ  ffolilude  [  flew — 
"GraciouA  Heaven!  eati  Ibii  bo  true!'* 
On  my  treTiibliiig  knees  I  fell  — 
"God!  tbou  Ciod  of  mercy  !  (ell, 
Can  the  Hety  ticEidi  of  bell, 
In  tby  name  ibeir  fiandecU  draw^ 
And  declare  their  licmcc— Aiw?  / 
Dare  tbey,  in  tby  holy  sighf^ 
To  proclaim  (heir  mhh'xy^^ritjht  f 
House  lliei} !  raii^e  tbine  awfnl  rod  i 
J^Atrd,  h(fw  /onff  ?  fiow  ioHj,  O  f  Got/f  ** 

John  BowntNG.* — 


Jnti-BrtadrTax  Circular ^  79. 

Wc  are  reluctant  to  give  expression  to  the  feoling-s  that  Lhese 
proceedings  and  publications  excite- — nor  is  it  necessary;  the  very 
facts- — the  literw  scripia:  are  of  themselves  suflicicnt  to  excite 
public  indignation. 

The  Bazaar  produced,  we  are  told,  10,000/.,  which,  with  SO.OOOi. 

ore,  how  or  where  obtoined  we  know  not,  has  b«en  expended, 
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hoiD  or  where  we  are  equally  ig'noranii  between  the  autumn  of 
1841  and  the  autumn  ojf  1842,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Leajsrue. 
This  expenciiture  oi  90*000/.  iii  one  yi^ar  seems  so  iiKirecJiblej  that 
IV e  shall  state  the  proof  of  iL 

In  January,  1842,  preparatory  to  hokUnp:  the  Bazaar,  the 
Leag'ue  state  that  they  had  spent,  up  to  the  aiituinn  of  1841,  a 
sum  bt>rderin^  upon  '  (en  thtmiand  pinmduV.''  In  the  mldress  of 
the  League,  dated  20lh  of  October  last,  proposinsj  the  new  eub- 
scriptum  of  50,000( ,  they  state  that  they  had  alrciidy  expended 
100,000/. — therefore  between  the  autumn  of  1841,  when  ihe  gxl* 
pense  had  not  reached  10,0001,  and  the  20th  of  October,  1842, 
they  had  spent,  according-  to  their  own  account,  alx>ve  90,000/. 
How  and  where  could  this  enormous  sum  of  ^JO,000/.  have  been 
applied?  If  from  the  institution  oi'  these  societies  in  the  be- 
ffinning  of  1831)  (the  iirst  expenses  c)f  g^eltiniJ:  up  such  a  ma- 
chine being:  always  the  greatest)  less  than  10,000/*  was  expended 
up  to  the  autumn  of  1841 — two  years  and  nine  months— how 
happens  it  that  abcjve  vine  twte.^  that  sum  has  been  expendeci  in 
the  sinprlc  subsecjuent  year  ?  We  arc  aware  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  time  the  League  had  three  or  four  additional  leciurers, 
and  showed  increased  activity,  but  these  slicrht  additions  cannot 
explain  suck  a  monstrous  increase  of  expenditure,  Where,  then, 
has  the  money  gone  ?  What  j^^iblic  proveedinfrjf  of  the  Leaffue 
can  Q^coinii  for  a  tithe  of  the  expendUitre?  We  kuow  not— but 
we  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  within  the  specified  period 
there  hap]>ened  two  public  events  in  which  the  League  look  a 
great  interest — ^the  fjenenti  eiedion  in  18^11,  and  the  fjen€ral  i^trn- 
out  in  1842 — and  until  the  League  shall  give  (which  it  never 
has  done  since  January,  1840)  some  detailed  account  of  its  ex- 
penditure, we  shall  be  justiired  in  suspecting  that  the  general 
electimi  (to  say  nothing  of  some  separate  contests  since)  and  the 
general  ium-ont  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  KKOOO/,  / 

We  have  seen  how^  much  more  violent  the  tone  of  the  League 
became  <m  Sir  R(»bert  Peel^s  accession  to  power;  we  shall  now 
see  that  it  grew  still  more  inflammatory  as  he  opened  his 
measures— measures  which,  if  the  League  had  been  honesty  they 
ought  to  have  received  with  approbation  as  unquestionably  tend- 
ing to  diminish  the  prices  of  articles  of  the  most  general  con- 
sumption :  but  quite  the  contrary  ;  tljey  s*aw  in  the  wholesome  and 
gratlual  altei^ations  proposed  an  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  the  existing  system — they  felt  that  they  were  about  to  lose  their 
most  plausible  and  prorilal>lc  grievances,  and  ibcy  therefore  as- 
sailed the  Gfjvernmcnt  and  its  measures  by  the  most  i  nil  am  ma- 
lory  publications  and  proceedings — indeed,  in  now  looking  back 
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at  all  that  passed,  we  wonder  that  the  power  of  the  insulted  law 

was  not  called  in  to  vindicate  itself  from  such  outrajsjeous  assaults. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1842,  the  day  appointed  for  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  motion  on  the  Corn  Laws,  but  before  the  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  six  hundred  delegates  or  deputies  (they  seem 
to  have  used  these  titles  indiscriminately) »  sent  up  to  London, 
under  the  direction  of  the  League,  from  the  various  provincial 
associations,  assembled  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  I'avern,  where 
several  speeches  of  extravagant  violence  were  made  to  ihem ; 
araong^st  others,  one  by  a  Mr*  Tauntcm,  of  Coventryi  for  two  or 
three  extracts  from  which  we  must  make  room,  to  show  the  spbit 
that  actuated  this  ineeting,  even  before  the  ministerial  measure 
was  known  :— 

*  Let  them  remember  that  tlicrewcre  periods  of  patieuce — that  to  those 
who  were  starved  out  of  exifitence  society  hud  violated  its  duties.  The 
social  compact  supposed  social  security  aud  social  justice ;  and  if  the 
laws  did  not  give  that  justice  aud  that  security  the  compaci  uas  brohm, 
and  aiiegiance  to  it  dusohed  (Cheers). . , ,  7 'At?  legisiature  seldom  yielded 
any  dung  save  bid  to  jhar  ;  ihey  should  not  there  fhre  be  loo  detnure  in 
their  dematids.  It  was  only  wlien  murmurs  ran  from  mouth  to  moulh, 
and  the  pHssiojiate  \Yliiteness  of  indignation  and  insulted  human  nature 
was  eeen  on  every  face — ivhcn  meu  gathered  together  united  as  one  raEiii 
and  in  one  cause— when  7niliions  cfcccn^eretJ  ilieir  moral  sireugth  and 
deienninaiion—ihtTi  it  was  that  hyjmcrites  in  power  became  honest- 
then  it  was  that  the  tyrant  prepared  himself  to  grant  concessions 
{Cheers}.  ... 

*  But  if  the  lefjislahtre  opposed  //te  people^  tkctf  vwtdd  eommence  an 
agitation  all  omr  the  country  for  the  thoroutjh  and  cmnpiet^  purging  of 
that  corrupt  House  (Tremendoua  cheering,  which  was  continued  for 
several  minutes),' 

This  is  what  the  League  may  call  a  *  legal  and  consUiutional ' 
address,  but  will  even  Lord  Kinnairtl  deny  that  it  is  ^  vioUmt  * 
langrmtje,  and  that  these  are  menaces,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  of 
^  phj/jiical  force^  ?     What  follows  is,  if  possible,  worse. 

Just  before  the  hour  when  the  House  of  Commons  met,  the 
Deputies  walked  in  procession  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern 
to  the  door  of  the  House,  conducting  themselves  there  with  some 
violence,  shouting  at  members  as  they  passed,  and  causinir  tumult. 
According  to  the  description  of  this  scene  in  the  ^  Morning  Chro- 
nicle,' the 

*  Delegates  walked,  about  ux  hwidred  in  nuniherj  to  the  gates  of  the 
House  of  Cemmons ;  only  one  hundred  obtained  adaiission,  die  others 
were  locked  oati* 

*  Only  one  hundred  !  *  The  same  paper  thus  describes  the 
conduct  of  those  who  were  locked  out  :— 

*  The  delegates  drew  off  from  the  doors  of  the  House,  and  assembled  in 
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Pftkoe  Y«fd.  Mr.  Prentice,  of  l^lanchestert  then  momUed  to  an  de« 
vated  &ituatioQ*  and  said,  "  The  doors  of  the  lobby  are  closed  againdt  us 
by  order  of  iho&e  in  power  [^after  100  had  been  admkledfl^  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  get  in  to  address  the  members  as  they  |ias&.  [// 
would  have  betrn  impossible  for  the  members  to  pass^  if  QOO  delegates^ 
or  half  the  number^  had  ocatpted  the  iobhi/J]  The  Com  Laws  were 
passed  under  the  protection  of  Ae  bayonet,  and  the  Tories  now  ensconce 
tbemselvea  behind  the  truncheons  of  the  police  (f  s).     But  the 

time  is  fust  coming  trhen  the  voice  of  the  people  ii\.  irrf,  and  their 

oppressors  will  quail  before  itV  * 

Mr.  Prentice  is  a  member  of  the  councils  both  of  the  League 
and  of  the  Associati<m.  He  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  '  Man- 
chester Times,'  which  is  the  org^an  of  the  Association. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  made  his  statement,  the  one 
hundred  delegates  who  bad  been  admitted  into  the  House  to  hear 
it,  adjourned  to  Brown's  Coffeehouse  in  Palace  Yard,  and  there 
passed,  •  after  serious  deliberation^*  the  following  resolution  :— 

'  That  m  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  measure  just  annoimced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  so  far  from 
holding  out  the  slightest  prospect  of  any  relief  of  the  distress  of  the 
country,  is  an  insitlt  to  a  patient  and  mffering  people^  and  the  deputies 
view  such  a  proposal  as  an  indication  that  the  landed  aristocracy  of  this 
country  are  destitute  of  all  sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  are  resolved,  if 
permitted  by  an  outraged  people^  to  persist  in  a  course  of  sellish  policy 
which  wiE  involve  the  destructioji  of  every  interest  in  the  country.* — 
Mondng  Chronicle^  February  10,  1842. 

These  scenes  cannot  but  remincl  our  readers,  not  of  the  '  legal 
and  constitutional  appeals  io  (he  good  sense  of  the  people,'  so 
solemnly  promised  by  the  League.,  but  of  the  tumultuous  attempts 
to  intimidate  the  Parliament  of  England  previous  to  the  great 
rebellion,  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France  just  before  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

These  delegates  held  public  conferences  at  the  same  tavern  for 
the  three  following  days,  in  which  speeches^  if  possible,  more 
seditious  and  inflammatory  were  delivered.  In  the  meeting  of 
the  lllh  February  the  language  used  was  peculiarly  violent. 
All  the  speeches  refer  to  the  necessity  of  acting  in  unison  with 
the  '  masses,'  and  plainly  point  to  the  employment  of  physical 
force  to  intimidate  the  government.  Wc  shall  not  notice  the 
ravings  of  hired  lecturers,  or  the  usual  trumpeters  of  the  League; 
but  ^Ir.  Cobden,  who,  from  his  recent  election  lor  Stoclcpurtj  as 
well  as  from  his  natural  talents,  had  now  become  the  leader  of 
this  party,  desen^es  more  consideration. 

Mr.  Cobden  bad  been  long  an  *^  energetic*  (as  he  is  designated) 
member  of  the  Association  and  the  League,  and  it  Wiis  undoubt- 
edly his  energy  in  the  causq  which  recommended  hiin>  at  the 
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general  elecUon  in  1841,  to  tlie  electors  of  Stocltport;  but  tha 
first  occasion  on  which  we  have  happened  to  notice  him  was  on 
ihc  I /ill  of  July,  1841 J  before  his  own  election,  when  he  spoke 
at  a  dinner  given  at  Bury  to  celel>ratc  the  return  of  Mr.  Walker, 
anulher  Leag;uer.  In  that  speech  Mr.  CoMen  indicaled  the 
necessity  of  a  demonstration  of  nvmbefs  and  J^J/iy,slVrt/  fovf^e  to 
intimidate  the  New  House  of  Commons,  and  this  was  the  first 
direct  suggestion  of  such  a  proceeding  that  we  recollect.  The 
League- — that  is,  the  masler-nianufacturers — and  the  workmen^, 
were  at  variance,  Mr.  Cobdcit  proposetl  to  unite  thein  to  intinu-j 
date  the  House  of  Commons*  What  other  construction  ca 
Lord  Kinnaird  or  Mr.  Cobden  now  put  on  the  following  para-' 
graphs  of  that  speech  ?— - 

'They  must  not  only  unite  the  capitalists,  hut  they  mustw?7?>e  nmsier 

and  man  in   this  question Let  the  Ijcague  work  the  press, 

and  the  working  classes  would  not  be  slow  iu  appreciating  their  argii^ 
ment?,  and  now  they  were  ready  at  all  times  to  come  forivard — ay,  and 
they  must  startle  them  in  tlte  House  of  Commons  by  a  district  meeting 
on  Kersail  Moor,^ 

This,  as  it  is  the  first  prominent  appearance  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
so  it  is  the  first  menace  of  a  popular  rallying  on  *  Kef  sail  Moor,^ 
which  is  an  open  space  about  two  miles  from  Manchester,  where 
Chartist  meetings  and  other  similar  assemblies  are  held — ^and 
was  now  designated  by  Cams  Cobden  as  the  Mons  Sacer,  to 
which  agrarian  agitation  was  to  drive  the  insurgent  populace.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  bear  this  in  their  memories,  Tliey  will  hear 
more  of  Kersail  Moor  by  and  by.  We  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Cob- 
den*s  appearance  in  the  Conference  of  the  1 1th  of  February,  1842, 
Mr*  Cobden  on  that  occasion  said — 

^Titul  three  weeks  would  try  ike  mettle  of  his  coimlryrnen  (hear,  hear). 
Why,  would  they  submit  to  he  starved,  and  put  upon  short  allowance, 
by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  mt?n?  (Loud  crii^s  of  No^  no.)  He  was  sure 
that  if  they  knew  how  insignificant,  both  morally  and  phjsicalii/^  those 
thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousnnd  aristocrats  and  squires  were,  they 
would  not  fear  ihem  {Hear,  hear).  But  though  really  insignificant,  they 
were  not  conscious  of  any  weakness ;  they  were  as  confident  in  their 
strength  as  they  had  heeii  five  years  since  ;  they  wonld  not  shrink  one 
atom  ;  and  untii  these  mai  were  frightened  the  peopk  7Vouid  never  ob* 
lain  jmt ice.  .    .    . 

'  Were  tliey  prepared  to  make  sacrifices,  and  to  undergo  sufl'erings, 
to  carry  this  question?  {Chetr-'^,  and  loud  crits  of  }\s^  yes).  The  time 
was  not  far  ojfv'hen  thej/  might  he  called  upon  to  nujkr  sncrijicesy  and 
io  vndergo  sufferings.  The  time  might  soon  come  when  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  inquire,  as  Christ i an  men,  whether  an  oligarchy  which 
has  usurped  the  government  {Cheer  s)ypl{tccd  its  foot  on  the  Croivn  (/m- 
mense  cheeringy  uidch  continued  some  minutes),  and  trampled  down  the 
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people  (Continued  chemng), — how  far  siichfl«  oligarchical  Tisi/rpatior^ 
was  deserving  of  their  inoral  and  religious  Biipport  {Immense  dtcfnns}^ 
.  ,  .  As  Euo»  as  the  bill  should  become  the  liw  of  the  kiid,  by  ike 
physical  force  of  a  brute  majoriltj  against  reasou,  then  would  the  time 
come  when  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  secede,  as  far  as  lie  could  do 
morally,  from  giving  all  voluntary  support^  whether  pecuniary  or  mo- 
rally, to  such  a  goveniraent  (Here  ike  whole  Tneettfig  rose^  waving  iheir 
hats^  and  cheerinfj  for  several  minutes).  The  administrators  of  the  law 
might  enforce  the  law — he  would  not  resist  the  law — but  there  must  he 
somebody  to  administer  the  law,  and  somebody  to  enforce  the  law  ;  and 
he  thought  that  three  weeks  hence  the  whole  people  would  so  thoronghly 
understand  the  real  hearings  of  this  bread-tax  tjuestioOj  that  they  woidd 
fiot  want  pkij  steal  force  while  they  were  jinanimoas  {Loud  cheers).^ 

Mr.  Sturge  of  Birmingbam,  a  Quaker,  an  J  a  man  of  peace\^ 
said— 

*  He  would  not  hesitate  for  a  single  oioment  to  say  that  the  laws  sup* 
ported  hy  the  aristocracy  were  such  that  the  greatest  despot  in  Europe 
could  not  support  them  {Hear^  hear}.  And  he  thought  that  it  was  oo 
the  9th  of  February,  when  this  proposition  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  contest  began  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people 
{Cheersy 

Frxend  Joseph  seenris  to  exceed  in  his  pugnacious  propensities 
the  most  warlike  of  his  sect  we  ever  heard  of — Thomas  Cummins, 
who,  when  asked  whether  he  w^ould  fight,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
would  only  undertake  to  drive  an  ammunition  waggoii.  Sturge 
would,  we  believe,  have  loaded  a  gun,  though  lie  probably 
would  have  left  it  to  other  people  to  fire  it  off. 

These  genilemcn,  we  see,  imagined  the  outbreak  of  llie  people 
against  the  aristocracy  to  be  close  at  hand — an  outbreak  in  which 
the  farce  of  the  minority  must  appear,  '  both  pht/Meallj/  and 
morally,  so  insignificant/  that  the  easy  triumph  of  the  majority 
would  not  require  the  exertion  of  physical  force  — a  form  of 
expression  which  seems  to  imply  that,  when  physical  force  is  so 
overpowering  as  to  intimidate  its  opponents  into  entire  non-re- 
sistance, it  ceases  to  be  physical  force. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  these  delegates  that  the  sinister 
prophecies  of  a  retoluiion  in  three  weeks  were  not  fulfiUect  On 
the  12th  of  February  the  Chairman  (Mr.  P,  A.  Taylor)  closed 
the  conference  with  the  following  exhortation : — 

'The  Delegates  would  return  to  their  own,  and  in  some  cases  their 
distant  homes;  but  though  the  work  in  that  room  would  be  con- 
cluded that  morning,  their  labour,  lie  must  remind  them,  would  com- 
mence when  they  reached  their  own  districts  {Hear,  hear).  Union  was 
stremjth^  and  fiumhcrs  gore  boldness  and  confidence.  He  trusted  that 
the  delegates  had  imbibed^ — had  germinated  in  their  minds  in  that  room 
a  large  amount  both  of  boldness  and  confidence^  and  he  hoped  that  they 

would 
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iixmld  transplant  that  germ^  and  carry  it  with  them^  and  infuse,  thdi 
confidence  and  boldness  into  the  hearts  of  their  constituents  (Hear,  hear);' 
— Morning  Chronicle^  14th  of  February,  1842.  •    • 

The  line  of  agitation  marked  out  by  the  London  Conference 
was  quickly  and  simultaneously  adopted  and  followed  up  to  a  very 
surprising  extent  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  of  tl^^ 
north.  The  purse-proud  cottonAords  now  condescended  to  fra- 
ternise still  more  familiarly  with  the  hitherto-despised  ChartisU; 
they  subscribed  to  their  tests  and  were  forced  to  submit  to  their 
conditions ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  wily  Leaguers  only  stooped 
to  conquer,  and  took  the  hand  of  the  Chartist  to  make  it  a  cat's- 
paw  for  their  own  purposes.  They  had  prophesied  an  early  con- 
flict— some  kind  of  insurrection  within  three  weeks — and,  while 
they  zealously  worked  to  bring  it  about,  they  prudently  endea- 
voured to  throw  the  danger  and  the  suffering  on  their  new  allies^ 
the  working  classes :  and  they  succeeded — not  in  three  weeks-^ 
nor  exactly  in  the  shape  they  wished — but  in  the  disturbances  of 
August — which  were  the  natural — we  may  say  the  inevitable-— 
consequences  of  the  suggestions  and  instigations  of  the  League. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  its  leaders  began  to  suggest,  with  more  fre<> 
quency  and  earnestness*— after  the  example  of  the  Jtdy  revolution 
— the  closing  mills,  the  turning  out  hands,  and  suddenly  and  ex- 
tensively throwing  the  lower  classes  out  of  work^  and  of  coune 
into  rebellion. 

On  the  15th  of  February  a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester 
between  the  leaders  of  the  League  and  the  Chartists^  who  had 
lately  been  at  violent  and  even  acrimonious  variance,  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  set  of  resolutions  by 
which  they  were  henceforward  to  guide  their  conjunct  agitation  : 
these  embodied  the  main  objects  of  both  parties,  the  total  repeal 
of  all  Com  and  provision  laws  for  the  League — and  universal 
suffrage  for  the  Chartists.  Next  day  these  concerted  resolutions 
were  proposed  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  several  Magistrates ;  the  first  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  a  leading  person  in  all  such  matters,  who  in 
introducing  it  said, — 

*  Gentlemen,  what  we  are  to  do  at  the  present  crisis  I  confess  I  do  not 
very  clearly  see ;  birt  I  hope  that  our  Delegates  [this  was  spoken  the  day 
the  Conference  broke  up]  will  be  able  to  devise  some  means  of  compelling 
justice  from  tl\e  .niggard  and  reluctant  hands  of  government  (Great 
applause).  There  is  but  one  remedy  else  in  ofwr  handsy  and  it  is  one 
ivhich  most  certainly  will  be  acted  upon^  unless  prevented  by  a  timely 
remedy.* 

What  that  remedy  was  he  afterwards  stated  more  clearly : — 

*  If  the  present  Corn  Laws  continue,  or  are  only  so  little  altered  that 
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the  present  depression  of  trade  Lecomes  permanent,  not  less  than  500,000 
persons,  half  a  million  of  people^  must  he  sent  back  (o  the  at^ricvltural 
districts^  to  lie  maiiitmtaed  by  the  landlords;  and  they  would  very 
Bpeedily  eat  up  the  whole  rental  of  the  land  (A  cry  of  "  Send  lliem  back 
next  week,  then  I  ")** 

After  this  remarkable  snggeslion^  this  meeting  at  the  Towa 
Hall,  which  seems  to  have  been  prindpally  of  members  of  the  \ 
Leaorue,  adjourned  to  Stevenson's  Square^  where  it  was  said  that 
4000  people,  including  of  course  the  Chartists,  were  assembled, 
and  the  same  resolutions  were  submitted  to^  and  adopted  by, 
the  whole  assembly.  There  were  several  speeches  made,  but  one 
in  particular  by  Mr.  Duffy,  who  followed  out  the  suorgfestioii 
made  at  the  Town  Hall  by  Mr,  Greg : — - 

'  I^et  him  remind  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  iiot  ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  masters  of  Paris  closed  their  shops^  shut  up  their  places  of  i 
labour,  and  thrt^w  the  population  into  the  streets^  which  sent  a  tyrant 
king  about  his  husinesa  (Hear).  If  the  mnsler  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chester, of  ShedielJ,  and  of  Birmiogliam,  these  great  hives  'of  iudiaEtry, 
acting  with  all  concord,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  feeling  tind 
good  citizenship,  were  to  close  their  mil/s  and  shops^  and  to  tell  the 
people,  **  We  cannot  employ  you,  because  we  caimot  reap  any  fruit  horn 
your  lahour — we  cannot  secure  to  capital,  skill,  ingenuity,  and  khour* 
their  jusL  reward,"  the  great  body  of  people  thus  thrown  out  of  food  and 
empioynient  in  the  face  of  Heaven  would  soon  vindicate  Ihctr  rifjht^: 
and  send  the  Tories  to  the  right-ahout  (CheeiB).' 

Here  we  have  a  clear  in<licatloa — indeed  the  very  germ — of  the 
process  which  created  the  Turn-out  and  riots  of  Staley  Brida^e  sHx 
months  later,  ' 

On  the  same  15th  of  February  a  similar  iiiceliiig  was  held  at 
Salford,  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  Leaguers 
and  Chartists  not  having  been  (as  at  Manchester)  settled  at  a 
preliminary  meeting"*  the  Chartists  forced  the  League,  coram 
populoj  to  adopt  their  amendments*  These  amendments  were.  | 
juoved  by  one  Dracup,  who,  after  stating  that  'he  had  mjitated  for 
iaiiversal  wff'rage,  be/ore  some  oihenf  [who  had  tnken  u  part  in. 
the  proceedings]  were  born,^ — moved  *  to  connect  the  corn-law 
question  with  universal  su  11  rage  —  vote  by  ballot  — annual  par- 
liaments—electoral distiicls^ — -payment  of  members— and  no 
property  qualification '- — ^in  short,  all  the  stipulations  of  what  is 
called  the  People's  Charter,  This  addidon  was  received  with 
loutl  cheers,  and  adopted  7ieni,  con.  But  another  and  more 
practical  resolution  was  an  improvement  on,  and  simpHficaiion 
of,  Mr.  Cobden's  determination  to  wiihliold  from  the  government 
all  moral  or  ^^c^^uniftry  support-      It  was  as  follows  :— 

'  That  this  meeting,  being  convinced  that  government  has  no  intention 
of  affording  effectuni  relief  for  the  acknowledged  dislreases  of  the  people, 
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hereby  avow  the  solemn  determinarioti  n^ver  again  to-  pasx,  or  ta  retain 
.for  iioenly-four  hours  withimt  ixchanging  for  goid^  any  Bafik^ofEnxj* 
\iand  notes f  until,  by  tbe  tatal  and  immediute  repeal  of  the  Cum  Laws, 
[parliament  shows  iU  willingness  to  cmnmence  a  ruil  redresa  of  out 
[grievances.' 

Here  we  sec  mi  important  truth  transpires — the  '  total  refjeal  of 
like   Corn  Lfiws'  would  hardly  be  the  'commencement'   of  the 
expected  '  redr^!^.' 

Similar   scones    of    fraternixaliuu    between    the   Leaguers  and 
Cliartists,  and  of  the  adoption  of  conjoint  resolutions,  accompanied 
witb  diftcrent  degrees  of  violence  and  sedition,  occurred  at  Stock- 
I  port,  where  the  mayon  Mr.  Nelstrop,  and  Sir  Ralph  Pendlebury, 
presided;  at  Bolton,  where  the  mayor  was  in  the  chair;   and  at 
several  other  places  of  less  note;  and   though  a  few  individual 
members  of  the  Association  and  the   Leagfue    did*   and   dot   we 
^believe,  still    endeavour   to  stand  aloof  from  the    Chartists,    the 
I  l.e;ig-ue  itself  has  ever  since  been  assiduous  in  cndeavotnrin^  to 
J  ctmsohdate  the  substantial  union  and  practical  co-operation  of  the 
lilvo  bodies — any  reluctance  bas  Jbeen  on  the  side  of  the  Cbartists, 
The  su«:gestions  of  Mr.  Gre^  and   Mr*  Duffy,  as  to  a  revolu- 
tionary turn- out r  and  the  repeated  prophecy  of  Mr.  Cobdeo,  that 
*  three  weeks  would  try  the  mettle  of  his  countrymen,'  seem  to  hav^ 
prompted  an  early  trial  of  this  awful   experiment  at  Stockports 
for  ichich  Mr.  Cobden  /*  nwmbrrf  and  where  his  personal  influ- 
ence IS  paramount;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  in  the  'Stockport 
Chronicle' — a  paper  in  the  interest  of  the  League,  and  promi- 
nent in  the  anti-corndaw  agitation— the  following  paragraph,  dated 
only  a  week  later  than  Mr,  Colxlen's  prophecy,   and  three  days 
after  Messrs.  Grt^g  and  Dufly^'s  suggestion  :— 

*  It  is  this  week  our  painful  duty  ta  comment  upon  another  of  those 
serioua  and  general  reductions  of  wages  to  which  oar  ftictory  operatives 
have,  for  the  last  four  years,  been  so  often  subjected.  On  Thursday 
week  arrived  in  this  town  the  intelligence  of  the  daring  and  impudent 
proposal  of  the  Tory  premier  to  maintain  the  "  hifrnal  machine" — a 
fihdiug,  swindling  tax  on  the  bread  and  provisions  of  the  i>euple,  with  all 
its  withering  infiuences  upon  legitimate  commerce;  and  on  the  Saturday, 
only  two  days  after,  our  manufacLurerB,  in  despair,  f^ave  noiite  of  re- 
duct  iom  in  ike  wofjes  of  every  dass  of  their  uorkpeople  to  tlie  amomtif 
toe  are  informed^  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  !  ^  # 

This  endeavour  to  fulfil  Mr,  Cobden  s  prophecy  seems  to  have'" 
failed  at  this  moment — at  least,  we  hear  no  more  about  it ;  and  five 
months  elapsed  before  it  fully  ripened  its  fruit.  But,  in  the  mean 
w^hile,  to  keep  the  game  aftjot,  the  editor  of  the  Stockjxn't 
Chrtmiele  disputes  with  Mr.  (jreg  and  Mr,  Duffy  tbe  honour  of 
having  originated  the  idea  of  pauperising  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts; and  be  certainly  carries  out  the  principle  with  a  logical 
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force  antl  an  awful  sincerity*  which  tboy»  and  particubrly  Mr. 
Greg-  (who  has  sometbin*^^  lo  Inse),  did  not  approach  :*- 

*  We  have  thought  and  reflected  seriotisly  upoa  the  variolic  plan^  whirh 
have  been  proponndvd  for  th".  purpose  of  hreakinif  tip  the  scaundn't^ 
comfjination  of  (ht;  fGod-produrers  ;  hut  we  Ciniiot  think  that  any  plan,' 
whicfi  we  Imve  yet  heard  of,  at  all  appraaches,  in  point  of  eHect  andi 
practicahihiy,  the  one  which,  ahont  two  monihi  otjo^  we  recommended  iaik 
llie  consideration  of  t!ie  tjreai  nmphtprs  of  manufaduntHj  labour  A 
Our  proposal  wa^^  that  ail  the  ahie'li^iflif'd  paitpt^mm  sfumid  be  thrown 

upon  the  land .Let  »ot  squeamish   indivjduftk  shrink  frym  the 

course  here  poiuted  out,  fmm  any  fabe  notion  of  its  apparent  harsh- 
ness  The  people  sent  to  their  fiettlemenis  must  not  go  crawling 

like  ordinary  paupers  :  they  mast  go  as  if  thev  were  marching  io  oatth: 
wlih  their  oppresson^-lo  lake  posw^non  of  magazines  of  i'Lundkh- — 
to  storm  the  fortresses  of  oppression — and  io  quarler  on  a  ueadly 
enemy!' 

So  on  the  18lh  of  March  spoke  the  '  Stochport  Chronicle,' 
fondly  imaglning^  that  Stoclcport  was  to  send  forth  her  armips  at 
^  aUefiod led  p a itp e rivvi '  to  pltanlf^r  m ntjazin  e,v  a nd  q u a  rf rr  ihnn - 
RflveK  on  the  deadhj  enemij — but  O  !  ibc  sad  ambi sanity  of  vatichia- 
lion !  Tins  Stockport  QCdipus  was  doomed  Io  sc^o  his  factsj 
accomplished,  but  tlicir  consequences  rcv^erscd.  On  the  1 1th  of 
August  the  '  able-boilied  paifperism^  of  Stalcy  Hrldgc  marched^ 
as  it  were,  io  ha  file — took  possrs.^ion  of  Stockport — plundt^red  ihti 
mftgaxines  of  broad — and  inav  have  quartered  ibemsclvcs,  for 
au«fbt  we  know,  on  ibo  editor  of  the  '  Stockport  Cbronicle/  who 
certainly  by  his  own  judg-menl  would  have  deserved  that  infriction 
as  their  tit' W/ie^^  e/z^my /— and  the  poor  deluded  conquerors  of 
Stockport  are  now  suffering  exile  or  prison,  and  have  been  in 
peril  of  I  heir  lives,  for  endeavouring;  to  hdlow  out  tlie  advice  and 
aceoinpHsb  the  prophecies  of  the  Lenj^ue,  of  wliicb  the  very 
maghl rates  who  at  last  committed  them  to  jail  were  prominent 
and  busy  members  1 

This  curious  reactiim  on  the  Stockport  Leaguers,  of  their  ow^n 
projected  violence,  has  led  us  out  of  cmr  cbnmological  narrative ; 
we  liasten  to  return  to  it. 

On  the  24ih  of  February  a  meetinji^  of  '  the  mercbants*  mann- 
faclurers,  and  others  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity/  wiis  held  in 
that  town.  It  was  snminoned  for  the  purpose  of  caUin|»:  on  thfi 
Jree-lrade  mmthers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  adojd  ail  means 
which  fhr  forms  of  the  Jlou.ve  of  Commons  tviil  allow  Io  prerenl 
Sir  Uobert  Peels  Corn  Bill  from  pmsing  into  a  law.  This 
summons  was  signed  hj  forty  mercantile  and  nianufacluring 
bouses,  beatled  by  Sir  Tbomas  Potter  and  Sir  Ralph  I'endlebyry, 
two  Ru.s\ipU  magistrates  and  Melhuiirne  knights,  and  the  husbands 
of  two  Bazaar  patronesses.     The  meeting  was  tolerably  nunie- 
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rous — probably  upwards  of  100  persons  were  prc*ent»^-ajiiongst 
iheoi  were  several  other  Iluftsell  magui rates,  with  the  chairman 
^  antl  ulher  influential  members  uf  the  League.     We  shall  abridge 
I  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  the  praceedings  of  this  ineetiiija:. 

The  chairman.  Mr.  Bazcley,   junior— Jia  active  Leaguer — Air. 

I  Alderman    Urooks,    and    Mr,   Alderman   Callender    having  ad- 

I  dressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  Edmund  Ash  worth — a  Quaker  mngh- 

irate  and  manufficturer  of  Bolton — proposed  a  reBcilution,  calling 

j  on  llie  free- trade  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  impede 

lilip  passin*j  of  lite  Cotn  Bil/,  by  sfnppinf/  the  hu tineas  of  th*' 

Jlouse.     Mr.  W.   IL  Greg,  i^htj  seems  to  liave  occasionally  hatl 

epileptic  fits  of  mcnle ration,  asked   Mr,  Abhworth  how  he  pro* 

posed  that  his  resolution  \^as  tu  be  carried  out     Mr.  Ash  worth 

I  answered,  By  stojipittg   the  sttppUcJt.      To   that  Mr.  Greg  dc- 

[jimrred.  as  *  an  eflectual;,  iutleedt  Iml  a  very  desperate  measure* — 

I  particularly  a^    lie  thought  that  Sir  liobfrl  Pet*f&  lldt  ucnld  he 

In  tjrcat  immediate  benefit  to  the  comdry,     SFn  Greg  could  not 

[therefore  accede  to  that  plan — but  he  had  one  of  his  own,   *  to 

Irmse  the  siubborn  enthn^nami  of  the  people'     This  he  declined, 

I  however,  to  state  in  public,  nnd  we  have  no  report  of  it.     But 

[when  we  recollect  his  proposiiion  only  a  few  days  before  (on  the 

15lb),  we  cannot  but  surmise  tliat  his  plan  was  the  same  as  that  of 

I  the  Slock  pur  t  Chronkie,  to  turn  out  500  fiOO  workpeople  from  the 

I  mills,  and  send  them  to  ftmke  war  on  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  James  Chadwick  dlsappioved  of  the  plans  both  of  Mr. 
Ashworth  and  Mr.  Greg,  He  advised  a  temperate  endeavour, 
fin  the  part  of  dieir  representatives,  to  induce  the  government  Ut 
modily  the  measure  ;  and  if  that  shtmld  fail,  he  dkl  not  see  what 
was  to  be  done  but  to  submit  to  it.  This  moderate  proposition 
was  of  course  universally  scouted  ;  and  Mr.  Ashwonh*s  motiijn, 

*  ibRt  all  tbc  liberal  and  frcc-lrade  nitmbera  of  llie  House  of  Commons 
lie  requested  to  use  aU  tfie  (etjat  and  coitslitutionai  means  in  their  power 
tu  prevent  its  being  passed,' 

was  then  sccondeil  by  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  and,  being  jjut, 

Mr.  William  Evans  did  not  think  this  a  time  when  wc  sliould 
►  be  particularly  vice  hi  our  phraseology^  nnd  moved  to  omit  the 
I  »t*rds  *  legal  and  cofistitiftional.* 

Mr.  Greg  expressed  his  strong  reprobation  of  Mr.  Evanses 
.amendment. 

Mr.  Rustron  thought  that  if  there  were  /ir/y  Cobdvns  in  the 

^  House  the  government  migbt  be  brought  to  their  senses.     He 

fihf*u!d  like  to  add  to  Mr.  Ashworth's  molion   a  recommendation 

I  to  itltrp  the  .9vjp/ifs.     After  some  farther  wrangling,  ar.d  many 

irioleiit  speeches^  Mr,  Ashworth *s  molion  was  carried,  with  onl)c 
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rltssentieuts,   Mr,  Greg:   being:  one;     and  Mr.  AshwortU 
summed  up  the  ari^ument  by  saying, — 

*  If  tliis  measure  be  ineffectual,  let  us  then  have  another  meeting  to  re(|uest 
them  hi  stop  (ht^  mppfief ;  and  by  that  time  we  ahould  be  upon  short 
TIME :  and  let  us  have  half  a  million  of  people  upon  Kersail  Moor,* 

*  Short  iimep'  our  readers  will  understand,  is  a  mode  of  re- 
ducing" the  wapfes  of  the  workpeople  by  shortening  the  working 
hours  ;  and  '  Kersall  Moor,'  as  we  have  seen,  was  intended  to  l)e 
the  Motts  Sffcer  of  the  Manchester  Grace/*//  Will  Lend  Kin- 
naird  himself  deny  tliat  this  was  a  menace  of  physical  force? 
This  Mr,  Ash  worth,  we  see^  is  a  Quaker  of  ihcjtgktirtg  scIkkjL 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester  a  week  after  that  we 
have  just  noticed.  At  this  meeting,  after  a  resolution  denouncing 
the  government  measure  had  been  carried,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Bright,  also,  we  believe,  a  Quaker  and  a  leading  Leaguer,  in- 
formed the  meeting  that- — 

'  He  believed  he  might  state  that  sofue  project  of  a  very  comprchenswc 
nature  wtiuld  he  submitted  to  the  manufacturing  classes  of  Lancashire 
and  the  adjoining  counties  he/are  hmg ;  such  a  plan  as,  if  fully  carried 
our,  would  at  any  rate  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  iho'^e  who  have 
lived  and  were  living  upon  (he  plunder  ofthepeopic  (Applnufcc).*— 3/titt- 
dwiter  Guardian,  2nd  of  March^  1842/ 

Strike  terror!  Again  we  ask,  can  Lord  Kinnaird  or  any 
reasonable  man  pretend  that  here  was  not  a  direct  menace  of  in- 
timidation by  physical  force ;  and  can  tliere  be  any  doubt,  when 
we  compare  all  ibe  previous  suggestions  %vith  all  the  subsefpient 
events,  that  the  threatened  '  jjroject '  was  a  turn-out  of  the  working 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  united 
Leaguers  and  Chartists  on  New  Year's  Day.  Mr.  A.  Hulebinson 
had  been  requested  to  orijanLve  the  Trades~\vh\c\i  it  seems  he  had 
done,  ami  on  the  5th  of  March  be  pubbsbed  an  advertisement 
addressed  to  (the  enumeration  is  worth  noticing) 

^the  Trades — Workshops — Religious  and  Benefit  Societies — Chartist, 
Ant i- Corn -L^w,  Reform,  mid  Repeal  of  the  Union,  As8i>cliitions— and 
other  Bodies  of  Men  of  Manchester  and  Salford,' 

inviting  them  to  form  a  unhm  of  the  middle  and  ivorkln^  classes 
— that  is,  of  the  Leaguers  and  the  Chartists— and 
*to  get  up  a   Grand  Dtmonstniiinn  of  ike  whoie  disirict  on  Kersall 
Moor,  on  Easter  Monday,  in  favour  of  die  principles  embodied  in  the^ 
People's  Cliarter,  and  a  total  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws/ 

Kersall  3Ioor  again.  When  \vc  recollect  that  Mr,  Cobden 
first  broached  the  idea  of  startling  the  ILmse  of  Commons  by  a 
meeting  on  X^r^a//  Moor;  that  Mr.  Ashwurth  had  so  lately  talke*l 
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of  '  Shu'l  Ttme^i  and  half  a  milUon  of  penph  onJCergall  Mfwr/ 
nnil   that  Mr.  Brii^ht  had,  llirpe  davs  beftDrt*  tlie  publicfilinn  of 
Mi\  Huldiinsc;tfs    fidvorUsc^w^nl,    announced    '^    prujoct    whirli  j 
hel'<>rt?  Itm^  icoyid  sirifce  (error.'   ii  cannot  be  tloubted  I  bat  Mr*| 
1  lulclun^ou's  *'(jmiid  DcmoiisUutiun '  was  anolUer  attempt  at  inti- 
midation through  the  cshibiilon  of  physical  force.    This  mpeliogr,  J 
liinvovrr^  failed — for  the  workinj^  petiple^  who  Tni;*:ht  well  suspecl] 
the  rt'al  tharat  ter  and  objects  of  the  League,  still  distrusted  tbein, ! 
and  lliey  were  moreorer^ — in  spite  of  all  the  innammatory  falsehootls  1 
of  the  Lea o:uo  about  them— in  a  state  of  quiet  and  comparative  1 
eojitent.     This  is  proved   by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  an] 
articb*  in  the   Stockpori  Chronicle  of  the  1st  of  May,  complain- 
m^  of  what  is  termed  *  the  apathr/  of  the  people/     Tiiis  article  is 
remarkable  in  many  ways;  but  we  have  only  space  for  its  evidences 
as  to  the  condititni  and  disposition  o(  the  W'tirking  classes:— 

*  Wliat  are  the  pcojjlc  duing?  We  ask  the  question  nieainngly,  and 
the  iiuwdcome  answer  ia  ciuphiitically — nolliing!  lAir  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  we  niii^ht  be  enjoying  ih^  fti it  fitic  of  prof^perit^^^ 
— merely  living'  to  kill  time— lolling  out  a  state  of  Elysian  indolence. 
*  We  hear  no  atuMle  e.ntreiston  of  complmnt  on  the  part  of  the  people 
against  exiBting  injustice,  and  we  rei>cat,  that  were  we  not  firmly  con- 
vinced to  the  contrarv,  we  Bhould  be  almost  led  to  suppose  that  the 
masses  were  in  the  tnjot/menf  of  the  hks sings  of  ptace  and  pienttj^  and 
were  Tigiclly  exercising  the  virtue  of  content nunL  ,  ,  \ 

'When  there  is  tlie  greater  necessity  for  the  people  bestirring  them* 
selves,  we  find  them  npporenily  the  most  apathetic.  *  •  -  Where  now 
arc  all  their  pnblic  meetings,  8|»eecliifying»,  and  petition  ings  'i  We 
hparil,  the  odier  clay,  of  something  hke  an  orijanized  fnovemcnt  tor 
ell'ecting  "complete  fiuffrage  "  being  bcg\in  in  this  town,  but  we  have 
heard  no  more  of  it  latlerly.  We  wonder  if,  with  a  host  of  otiuir  to  it 
pftterprises,  it  too  has  sunk  to  "  tlic  tomb  of  the  Capuleta  !'* ' — Stockport 
Chronide^  ^Tay  13,  1842. 

This  reluctant  and  objur^atorj  evidence  of  the  satisfied  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  ver}' important. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  agitation  iigainst  llie  jarovcrnment  mea- 
sures tlien  before  parliament  was  proceedin|if  with  increased  vio- 
lence. To  follow  it  into  all  its  details  w^ould  he  idle,  and  indeed 
impossible;  but  we  must  notice  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Assodalion 
?ind  two  other  societies  of  tlie  same  class  in  Manchester,  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  which— Mr.  John  Brooks,  the  magisiratc^  beinjj[ 
in  the  chair — ^passed  si 

fiolemn  protest  against  so  cruel  a  mockery  of  perishing  millions^  so 
imti-national  a  achetne  ft>r  the  tlestrnetion  of  the  commercial  intereats  of 
tbrs  ci>mmercial  comitry,  and  so  hiit^phemou!;  a  tiotfdiwi  of  the  /f/rr  of 
(iod, . .  .And  such  ie^udattfy^  roht^ertf  fis,  by  the  taxation  of  the  bread- 
CHtej's  for  the  benefit  uf  the  brnd-owners,  Btarves  the  honest  children  of 

industry 


iwdiitAry  to  gratify  the  luxtdfiotis  crarngs  ftf  alieBTiie*'«  kn\  ptniprfcil 

After  tins  ihe  smic  Rttcremt  Mr;Mass5e  win*  lind  iKid  ihc 
*pagc  of  In  story  *  su  profit ablvj  grave  n mother  spcnmen  of  his 
tf*tnpt?r  and  cbarjictcr  by  burning  a  copy  of  th6  Npw  Corn  Bill, 
untler  a  series  of  very  scandalous  circumstances,  the  cuUL-Iusicm 
'df  #hich  is  thus  related  : — 

^  *The  paper,  preseutly  ignitctl,  niul  wns  hLlil  ii|i  blazing  bufur"",  the 
aucficuce,  amid&t  bursts  of  cheering,  the  aslics  l>eiii^  t1:iiown  ovi:r  nmon^st 
tlife'  »is8€Uihlage  and  fnwtiJfd  andt'r  their  feet,  Mr.  Mastic  cohlinijci)^ 
**  .So  Ti&thh  all  the  laws  trhieh  dejifhe  the  peoph  of  ftread  and  tax  their 
/borf/ "  (Great  cheering.)  * 

The  cjtcrtions  of  tlie  printed  organs  of  the  League  were  m  the 
'^me  spirit,  Tlie  following  extracts  from  the  Cirvuldr  of  tljo 
5ili  of  May  show  the  dangerous  acti\'ity  and  organisation  of  ibe 
League,  and  the  infamoti.r  fahehcfods  by  which  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  goad  the  people  into  insurrection  ;— 

*  Every  morning  the  council  of  the  Jjcogue  has,  for  nearly  four  yciirs, 
assembled  for  the  Liansaction  of  the  affairs  of  that  boOy^  the  direction  4)f 
its  agencies,  and  the  orf^tmization  of  ruined  and  siarrhuj  ntiiikm^.  . . ,  * 

*  lliere  arc  even  now  evident  eigus  that  the  befjfi/ming  of  the  etui  is 
ftpon  vs.  The  patience  of  f am ishiufj  miyioua  ap|iears  to  he  well  nigh 
citiausted  ;  desperaikm-  is  driving  the  hopctess  masses  to  lawless  deeds ; 
the  bayonet  is  called  into  requisitign  against  the  h  rend  less,' 

In  lh6  same  paper  (as  indeed  in  almost  ever  numbei)  arc  stone 
vbrses  of  an  cfjually  inflamniatr>ry  diaraclcr — we  f^uotc  thice 
stanisas  from  the  beginning  and  the  close  ;~ 

'tub  warning  voirE, 
*  There  la  a  cry  throughout  the  land, 
A  fcarfol  cry,  and  full  of  dread : 
'*  Woe  to  oppression's  lieartless  baud  T* 
A  starving  people  pry  for  **  Bread  I'* 
That  cry  was  heard  when  tfuUtf/  France 

On  the  dread  brink  of  ruin  stood  : 
"  Yet  sound  the  viol,  spcetl  the  dance  ! 
'Tis  but  the  hungry  cry  for  food  1  *' 
i»  ♦  * 

/  charge  i/c,  Entjiand's  njtien  !  grant 

Tkejtfsticc  that  hfr  soju  demand; 
Or^  roifsed^  the  demon  pouer  of  want 

Shaii  mtatch  the  tike  and  iriekl  the  dr^nd  1 ' 

•  Guilty  France,^  he  it  observed,  is  France  before  the  Revolution. 

We  have  called  these  incendiary  nssertions  of  the  misery  and 

consequent  violence  of   ibe  people   infamous    fdIxehomh\      We 

have  abundant  authority  to  support  ibis  assertion ;  but  we  need  at 

prcicut 
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present  adduce  no  other  than  the  evidence  we  faaliie  jml  qnoled  Iit» 
the  '  Stockport  Chronicle  *  of  the  13th  of  Maj,  of  the  apathf  and 
apparent  content  of  the  people,  while  the  contemporaDeoos 
nnmber  of  the  Circular  raves,  as  we  have  jnst  seen,  aboot  'famisk^ 
ing  and  desperate  millions,*  Bot  even  the  Circular  itself  is  soon 
after  forced  to  admit  'the  calm,'  'the  temporary  lull!  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  even  finds  it  necessarj  to  apologise  for 
the  apparent  tranquillity  as  being  only  a  preparation  for  more 
energetic  agitation : — 

•  To  many  persons  the  present  sefms  a  moment  of  calm  ;  to  a  few  it 
may  seem  something  like  a  settling  into  listlessness  on  the  part  of  those 
lately  so  full  of  energy ;  tn  us,  who  are  no  strangers  to  the  variations  of 
mood  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  a  temporary  bill,  during  which  determina* 
tion  and  stem  resolve  are  gathering  up  for  a  fresh  onslaught  the  ele* 
ments  of  strength  and  success 

'  Our  experience  dictates  our  future  course.  A  better  organization,  a 
more  combined  attack,  an  increased  number  of  assailants,  are  all  at 
our  command.  Our  printing-presses  are  at  work,  and  they  speak  to 
every  one  who  can  read.  Our  lecturers  are  abroad,  and  they  speak  to 
all  who  can  hear.  Distress,  dire  distress,  walks  in  open  day  in  all  the 
land,  speaking  to  all  who  can  feel.  Our  system  of  enrolment  appeals 
to  all  who  can  think.' 

This  is  clever  writing ;  but  it  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
people  were  tranquil,  and  wished  to  remain  so.  In  truth,  after 
the  passing  of  the  new  Com  Law,  the  Tariff,  and  the  Incom6 
Tax,  whatever  excitement  might  have  before  existed  in  the  work- 
ing classes  as  to  the  prices  of  food  was  exceedingly  diminished; 
and  the  Lea^c  soon  saw  that  redoubled  efforts  on  its  part,  and  in 
a  new  direction,  had  become  necessary  to  keep  alive  and  extend 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  working  classes,  which  was  now  more 
clearly  than  ever  their  main  object;  and  accordingly  we  shall 
soon  see  that,  just  as  the  pretences  of  starvation  were  vanishing, 
the  incentives  to  insurrection  became  more  vigorous. 

Our  whole  number  would  not  contain  even  the  most  cursory 
notice  of  all  the  meetings,  conferences,  deputations,  delegations, 
lectures,  pamphlets,  and  placards  that  were  now  employed,  ap- 
parently with  the  direct  object  of  bringing  on  a  crisis.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  which  we  must  notice  as  specimens  of  the  style  of 
agitation  carried  on.  One  is  a  placard  which  has  become  noto- 
rious under  the  title  of  the  *  Murder  placard.'  It  was — like  one 
we  have  already  seen — headed 

^Murder!' 
the  murder  being,  not  murder  indeed,  but  a  horrid  story  of  a  poor 
Scotch  family  who  had  boiled  a  dead  dog  with   some  potatoes 
that  they  had  stolen ;  and  this  story  was  followed  up  of  course  bj 

an 
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an  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people  of  a  more  than  commoa 
violence.  This  placard,  })rinted  by  Gadsbj,  the  recognised 
printer  of  the  League,  was  placarded  over  the  town,  and  carried 
about  on  poles  by  men  hired  for  the  purpose. 

Another  incendiary  placard  was  one  announcing  lectures  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  Moore,  one  of  the  hired  lecturers  of  the  League^ 
^vhich  ran  thus  : — 

PUBLIC     PEACE 

IN  DANG  En  FBOM 

STARVATION     IN     MANCHESTER. 

LECTURES  will  be  delivered,  &c.  &c. 
&c.        &c.         &c. 


THE  GUARDIANS  HAVE  REFUSED  REUEF— THE  PEOPLE  AUK 

DYING   OF   HUNGER. 

But  we  must  restrain  our  disposition  to  quotation;  and  from  a 
mass  of  disgusting  profanation,  ribaldry,  folly,  falsehood,  and 
sedition,  we  shall  only  select  some  passages  which  seem  to  tend 
to  practical  results — to  accomplish  Mr.  Cobden's  prophecies 
about  Kersall  Moor ! 

About  this  time  (27th  June)  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Anti-Corn- Law  Association  was  held  in  London,  in  which  thfe 
League  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Rawson ;  the 
latter  informing  the  meeting  that 

*  If  they  had  not  instaht  relief,  he  could,  without  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
predict  the  very  month  in  which  tlHiget  and  employment  would  cease 
altogether  (Cheers).* 

At  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  League  in  Manchester,  28th  June, 
the  chairman,^Mr.  Wilson,  called  their  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing Assembly  of  Deputies  in  London,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
Manchester's  sending 

'  an  efficient  deputation,  gentlemen  who,  he  hoped,  would  be  prepared 
to  recommend,  and  to  do^  something  more  than  merely  talk  about  di^ 
tress.  He  thought  if,  after  all  they  could  do  on  this  head,  there  should 
still  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  refuse  to  do 
justice  to  the  people — if  they  refused  to  reconsider  the  corn-laws  with 
a  view  to  afford  relief,  the  deputies  should  be  prepared  to  recommend 
some  BOLD  and  decisive  course  o/ action.' 

The  Conference  of  Deputies — amongst  whom  we  find  several 
of  those  agitating  jimgistrcUes  with  whom  we  have  been  so  fami* 
liar — Alderman  Shuttleworlh,  Alderman  Kershaw,  Alderman 
;       .  Brooks^ 


JS^poks,  Alderman  An^ittaige  •  of  Mmcbe^ter* :  Sir ,f  JK«  Pendle- 
l)^yyp,m(?j/^^r<jf^<?.c^StQclipQrit,  JBrig:bt,of  BiOQhdi»le>  &c. ;  tfeiaCcmr 
jf^fjenpf;,  w.e. s^y, - m^lt  iu  LQn^p:OUithe^5ih  Jaljy^i.aaditerpiaat^ 
on  the  1st  August.  .It«, i^iculous  pf elenc^ ;  was^  jto  mduce  ttibf 
Plouse  of  Commons  to  repeal  the  Corn  and  Tariff  Acts  which 
it  had  jiist  passed ;  its  real  objects  their  proceedings  will  di^los/^ 
The  chairmain,  the  same  as,  at  the  former  London  coi^f^r^nc(^^  ftl^"* 
P.  A.  Taylor,  in  open.ing  the  business  of  th.e  conferences  said— r., 

*  Tlie  cry  of  suffering  and  distress  would  make  itself  heard,  and  if 
that  distress  were  not  speedily  relieved,  be  believed  that  that  drsttes^ 
would  pake  itself  heard  in  a  tWce  of /Auwcfer  (Cheers),  which  would 
frighfen  the  government  and  tiie  legislature  Jrom  Us  propriety  (Qoniti; 
riiiyd  cheering).* 

We  request  our  readers  to  npticc  the  peculiar/ cAuerj?  of  s^tis^ 
faction  which  burst  out '  from  all  these  meetings  at  every  allusioia 
tending  to  actual  outbreak. 

•  Mr.  Bright,' delegate  frbm  Rochdale,  said—       '..     '  , 

*  If  the  Government  should  refuse  to  hearken,  he,  for  one,  trembled  at 
the  result*  } 

Hcfc,  at  last,  we  have  a  Quaker  of  the  old  school,  ytho  trembles. 
Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Leeds,  said —  '' 

*  He  saw  no  difference  himself  betwee^h  the  man  who  md:' another  on 
the  highway  and  presented  a  pistol  at  hishreast ;  he  saw' nd^  thesKghlest 
difference  between  that  man  and  the  government  who,  for  selfish  pur- 
ppsies  ^cre  prepared  to  sadrifioe  millions  of  thdr  fellQw*>sulgects.* 

1l\\c  Reverend  Mr,  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  said  that  the  operatives 
of  that  town  refused  to  coihmnriicate  their  distresses  to  him,  while 
they  thought  he  meant  only  to  petition  Parliament : — 

*  It  was  not  wordsy^  they  said,  '  would  jnove;  Parliament,  hut  Foac£| 
they  should  have,  if*  they  did  not  change  their  systeip.' 

Yes ;  *  force,''  my  Lord  Kinnaird !  although  *  the  Leaguq  Ik^s  at 
no  time  been  the  advocate  of  physical  force.' 

Mr.  Bailey  then  added  the  following  atrocity,  as  a  proof  of  the 
disposition  of  his  constituents,  that — 

MIq  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  in  private  conipaoy  said  that  if  one 
hundred  persons  cast  lots*  and  the  lot  should  fall  upon  him,  he  would 
take  the  lot  to  deprive  Sir  Robert  Peel  oj  lift*  He  felt  convinced  that 
HO  nuch  attempt  ought  to  be  made  under  any  pretence  whatever;  but  be 
Wtti  persuaded  of  this,  that  when  he  (Sir  It  Peel)  went  to  his  grave 
tborc!  would  be  but  few  to  shed  one  tear  over  it»* 

Mr.  Taunton,  of  Coventry, 
*  Felt  reluctant  to  present  himself  again  to  the  ConfcreiKC,  believing, 
as  lie  did,  that  the  callous-hearted  aristocracy  were  determined  to  goad 
the  peopto  to  rebellioB^  ia  order  to  gov«m  by  the  aword  (CAefrx)«* 

What 
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"A  Committee  of  Pifblic  Scffeiy  !* 
i^ttCj  Tigmni     All  tlijs  really  looks  like  insanity;  not  so   the 


Whnt  m;ilies  this  wick  oil  falseUotxl  almost  ridiculous  is,  that 
tie  Itimsdf  ^«es  on  in  the  next  sentence  to  coinplnin  of  the  apathy 
ti>f  tlie  pci^plo  and  to  insli«:ato  them  to  action^  to  which  he  had 
Ijilst  before  accused  the  anstocmcy  of  try  in  g*  to  goad  them* 

'  He  was  astonished  at  the  apathy  of  the  metropolis  ou  this  suhjcct. 
►  Would  the  people  never  learu  to  rely  on  thdr  owu  energy,  and  demand 
ltd  he  fed  themselves  while  they  feed  others?  {ChrerssJ  Jt  appeared  to 
khim  that  the  tinhc  Mas  past  for  talking*  The  time  was  come  /o  do  somc^ 
lilting^  and  he  ihouffhl  fhvy  ot/tjht  to  proceed  ai  ojice  io  appoint —a  com* 
U^iiTTEE  OF  FUBLic  BAi'ETY  lu  the  metropolis  (Cheers).* 

^eiy  r     France— Dan  ton — Rolies- 

Y  loi 
fenore  practical  and  inore  dangerous  declaration  made  by  Mr.  W, 
Nelstrop,  the  Mayor  of  Stockport^   in   the    Conference  of  the 
[7th  July  :^      '       • 

'I  wish  the  country  to  know,  I  wish  Sir  Rohert  Peel  to  know,  I  w^ish 
ler  Majesty's  Ministers  to  kuoWj  that  the  inhahitaiits  of  our  horougli 
fiiave  dudured  their  unpfirallcled  distress  with  uupEkralleled  ])atieuce. 
*  There  is,  however,  a  point  beyond  which  hnin^an  enditranve  cannot  go  ; 
and  liuleBS  some  means  are  taken  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor  of 
Stockport,  I  wi.^h  the  country  to  know,  I  wish  Sir  Rohert  Peel  to  know, 
1  wish  the  Government  to  know,  that  I  cannot^  and  uiil  fwf,  he  respon- 
sibk  for  the  cousequences  which  may  follow  from  the  present  state  of 
Uiinga  {Cheers).^ 

What  hajipenctl  so  soon  after  at  Stockport,  and  the  me  made 
of  tills  speech  of  the  Mfiyor's^  give  it  great  imjwrtancc ;  and  may 
we  riot  inquire  whj — if  the  town  confided  to  his  care  w as  in  such  a 
stale  of  feeling,  wliy  was  this  vig^ilant  and  patriotic  magistrate 
absent  from  it,  and  employed  in  haranguing  the  Conference  in 
London?  Was  it  that  this  speech  might  afford  Mr.  Cobdcn  an 
o|Fportumty  of  making,  the  next  day,  a  most  important  statement 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons?— 

*  What  was  said  yesterday  hy  the  Mayor  of  Stockport?— Tliat  he  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  place.  I  do  not  mean  to  threaten 
oidl»rc(ths:  that  the  starvitig  masses  will  come  and  ptdl  down  your 
mansions — but  I  say  that  you  are  drifting  on  to  confusion  without  rudder 
or  compass  {Land  cheerf).  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  uithin  nx  mfynlhs 
wti  shcUl  have  pft^fivions  disfriets  in  the  7iorfh  in  a  slate  oj  social  dissoht-- 
lion  {HeaTf  hear).  You  may  talk  of  repressing  the  people  by  the  mili- 
tary ;  but  what  military  force  would  he  equal  to  euch  a  a  emergency 
{Cheers)  ?  The  miUtary  will  not  avail.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
will  break  out  unless  they  are  absolutely  deprived  of  food :  if^ou  are 
not  fTcpared  ivith  a  reincdi/^  (hey  will  be  justified  in  takinfj  food  for 
thejn^drcs  and  their  families,* 

Wc  commit  no  breach  of  privilege  in  quoting  Ibis  speech,  for 
ffii\  it 
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it  was  re  printed  by  the  League — Lord  Kinnairtrs  peaceful  and 
conxiitntional  Leag'ue— to  the  exl^nl  of  at  least  nine  edilluns 
tif  a  thousand  each,  and  lai|rely  dislribiitcd  tbrnueh  tlie  country 
duriog  the  raonth  that  preceded  tlie  'oxttbreakj  wUiclj  Mr.  Cob- 
den  *  did  not  threaien  '  unless—  ;  nay^  we  find  that  a  kiith 
thonsand  was  advertised  nsjusi  published  on  the  lllh  of  Auguati 
,iwo  days  after  the  mob  had  entcre<i  Manchester! 

Meanwhile,  the  Conference  continued  its  daily  exercise  of  agi- 
tntion ;  and  on  the  I2ih  July  Mr,  Cohden  appeared  there  in  per- 
son, and  made  a   speech — whicb,    coming    from   a   man  in  bis 
station,  and  conveyed,  willi  the  applauses  of  a  hired  press,  to  an 
,  .excited  popuiace^  was  well  calculated  to  produce  awful  mischief, 
Tlhough,  in  other  circumstances,  its  intrinsic  nonsense  would  have 
only  excited  contempt- 
He  said,  amongst  a  variety  of  similar  ebullitions,— 

'  Whiitcver  they  could  do  to  eniljarrass  llic  Government  they  were 
hound  to  do.  They  owed  them  no  respect:  they  were  entitled  to  none. 
They  owed  them  no  service  which  iliey  could  poEsihly  avoid.  The 
Gorernmeni  uas  ba^ed  upon  carrnpfioftf  trnd  the  ajf-^primf  of  vice, 
couRUPTJoN,  VIOLENCE,  iNTiMiuATiov,  mid  DRiEKRY.  The  majority  of 
ihe  Houfv  of  Commo7i9  was  supported  bf/  the  i:iobiJioti  of  m'tcdily  and 
reiigion*  Hi'  said  for  suth  a  Gornnmenl  thei/  shmdd  ejitertain  no 
respect  wkaleivr.  He  would  as-mi  tfus  Anti-Corn- Laip  League  ali  in 
)us  power  lo  embarrass  die  GovernmenL^ 

We  shall  see  presently  that  these  declarations*  which  atlxacted 

litde  notice  in  London,  found,  as  we  suppose  was  ex  {reeled  and 
jnteiuled,  a  loud  echo  in  ihc  agitated  districts,  A  still  more  prac* 
tical  measure  was  on  the  28th  sug:gested  by  Mr.  Finch  of  Liver- 
pool, f)ii  the  strength  of  a  letter  *  from  a  person  engaged  in  the 
iron- trade'  :— 

*  The  League  and  Anti-Monnpoly  AssociatioBs,  with  the  aspi^itance  of 
the  colliers,  have  the  power  of  compelling  the  aristocracy,  in  less  than 
one  motUh,  to  ahoHah  the  Coin-Laws  ahogether,  and  to  compel  them  also 
lo  grant  the  people's  charter*  Let  the  atiiier'f  in  ail  parts  of  die  kintj- 
dom  reuse  tvorhimj  for  oue  months  ami  ihe  thing  is  done ;  ihey  have  ouly 
lo  insist  upon  the  measores  before  they  go  to  work  again.  This  is  the 
most  simple  juid  eiJieient  measure  tlmt  could  he  lulopted  to  get  ail  wc 
\^ant  without  spiilintj  a  drop  of  bhf^!^  or  causitftj  amj  commotion  of  anif 
kind.  The  city  of  London  would  he  without  iuet,  and  ft  11  other  conegrus 
must  come  to  a  stimd  till  it  was  ^mhd/^M^wning  Chronide^  29th  of 
July,  1842. 

But  notwilhstandin^Tall  these  violent  proceedings — the  last  pro- 
position heincf  ihe  only  one  of  the  whole  batch  that  we  cannot 
call  incendifiri/—ii  had  now  become  ridicnlously  evident  that  the 
Conference  had  no  business  to  do,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  object  but 
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exasperating^  speerliificration  ;  antl  it  4gcciTis  that  it  was  with  «f>me 
tliffictiUy  kept  togplher  by  the  strong:  entreaties  of  Mr.  Cobtlcn, 
who  mnre  than  onee  found  it  necessarj  to  bejcf  them,  *  above  all 
things,  not  to  go  away  too  soon,*  and  *  to  exhort  them  not  to  sepa- 
rate as  long^  as  parliament  sat.'  At  len^^th,  however,  ihey  closed, 
on  the  1st  Aug'ust,  ihpir  session,  after  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  best  of  their  al>ility,  indicated  and  prepared  the  explosion 
which,  seven  driys  after,  desolated  the  districts  to  wluch  all  these 
arlfu!  provocations  had  been  chiefly  directed. 

But  there  was  another  circumstance  attending  this  Conference, 
which,  thong^h  not  much  notice<l  at  the  moment,  had  a  jsn^eat  in- 
fluence in  particular  localities,  and*  of  whicht  now  that  its  results 
are  known*  we  see  the  serious  importance. 

The  ordinary  nrators  of  the  Conference  annonnced  and  recom- 
mended the  approaching  outbreak  ;  but,  in  addition  to  a  real  dis- 
inclination of  the  people  to  rise,  there  was  als^i  perhaps  somfe 
wholesome  dread  of  the  personal  consequences.  The  comjir»si* 
tion  and  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  arl fully  calculated 
to  diminisli  snch  salutary  apprehensions.  How  couftl  tiie  peoph^ 
expect  to  meet  any  opposition,  when  they  were  only  fulhnving  tbe 
advice  and  suggestions  of  their  magislraleH  ?  The  original  deputa- 
tion contained  a  large  proportion  of  local  magistrates;  hut  we  dis- 
cover that,  as  the  work  proceeded,  ^nd  tbe  prospect  of  distnrhance 
grew  nearer,  tbe  chief  magistrates  of  several  towns  were  added  to 
the  deputation  and  OHieiitatmi xfy  eiMbited—no  doubt  to  sutjgcst 
to  the  people  that  tliey  had  little  to  fear  from  mmjhtvrhd  opposi- 
tion; — rfay,  in  some  cases,  that  they  might  k^ok  to  wi«j/iWtTm/ 
profeclion  against  the  military.  ' 

We  have  already  seen  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  !Mr.  Nel- 
strop,  the  Maijnr  of  Stockport,  who  lold  the  people,  thnl  fkete 
was  a  point  beifond  whwh  human  endifrance  cotdd  not  go,  and  ibai 
HK  wauld  not  be  responsible  for  ike.  cotisetjitences. 

Then  was  paraded  Mr»  Cullon,  Me  A  fay  or  of  BoiJfm,  lie 
said, 

*  He  was  at  the  present  time  the  Mayor  of  Bolton,  and  he  could 
assure  the  meeting  that  if  Ministers  prorogued  Parliament  without  doing 
something  to  relieve  the  people,  he  roidd  not  voufh  for  Ifw  peace  of  the 
fmroiighJ 

Next  was  exhibited  Mr*  IlendersnOj  Provont  of  Paldey,  when 
an  evidently  preconcerted  scene  was  played,  which  proves,  if  «niy 
additional  proof  was  necessary,  the  real  object  for  which  tbrsc 
magistrates  were  thus  brought  forward  : — 

*  A  delegate  asked  the  provost,  would  he,  as  chief  magislrak\  m  ca'^c 
the  people  were  driven  by  starvation  to  acls  of  violence,  oider  the  miti^ 
tanf  to  fire  upon  thfm? 

^  *Mr. 
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*i^  Mr,  Provost  Henileraon  said  he  would  not  iliriifk  from  meeting  the 
^  tjiicaiDih  Hia  religious  views  on  the  uubject  were  so  well  knrnvn  that 
he  thuught  it  muieces&ary  to  say  anything  on  tJiJtt  poiiU.  The  law 
allowed  him  to  till  the  (riBce  of  chief  magistrate  if  elected,  hut  he  tfumfjht 
fwlfUng  wouM  jusiify  km  in  svtctificing  the  life  of  a  human  bci/itj 
(Great  ciieerin'g),' 

'    Next  came  Mr.  Holland  FFfKile,  Boroughreeve  of  Salford,  who 
I  »ai(l  that,  as  cMef  nwgistrat^^  h^  kticw  the  slfite  of  distress  in  the 
lownj,  and  that 

I  *  th^  strong  probability  th-iis,  that  thiere  wmM  b^  ctn  onthi^etik  ikrhii/fh- 
[bvf  a  livtge  erteni  of  ike  mnnnfuchirinfj  dishidsin  the  enmrft^  ir/TtiW, 
I  omless  remediftl  measures  were  adopted*  He  felt  it  bard  trt  stntc  that  n 
\  mttnther  of  Ikn  disirici  matpdmips^upproheiidiitif  Ms  oulhrffokiWerc 
(leiermi7ud  to  retign  iheir  mmnuHgnM^and i\piio  f,frmU ihtmisekcstQhc 
the  lads  of  Ike  (M'isiocract/J  ,,  .  ^j  ,  ^i  ,,,^,,  .,.-.,  iuu  ^d^u  i.;  thuJ 
And,  the  same  day  that  Mr,  Hoolc  jmadc  this  declntation,  the 
chainnaii  had  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting;  announced  with 
great  salisfactloii  that  *  Jtidt'Tviau  Brooks  and  Alderinan  Chap- 
pellj  of  Mjinchestcr.  had  arrived,  as  well  as  Holland  Hoole,  Esq., 
BoTOvghTeeve  uf  Salford*  the  Mayor  of  Leedsj,  and  several  new 
deleg-atcs.*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Mayor  of  Leeds  made 
any  declaratioo,  hut  his  ap|x;ai:ance  on  the  platform  was  emmprh 
and  said  *  diHo  to  Mr,  HmleJ"  To  complete  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence on  this  point  we  find  that  Mr^  Rawson^  the  treasurer  ui 
the  League,  volunteererl  one  day,  i  projws  de  botles — 
■  to  eay  a  few  words  respecting  the  inemh^rs  and  character  of  the 
deputation,  on  which  certain  reflections  had  been  made.  .    .    • 

*  The  deputation  fmm  Manchester  was  composed,  with  the  exec j)t ion 
of  himself,  of  Cfmijnoji'cmtnriimen,  and  Mag[istrate^jht}[\\  of  tht  borough 
and  the  county  of  Lancashire.  From  Yorkshire  the  deputation  was  com- 
posed both  of  Borvttfjh  and  Countif  Maghirate!*.  In  Stock |Jort,  among 
tbe  deputation,  would  he  found  the  present  Mayor  and  tfie  three  imi  ex- 
iMaijors.* 

And  within  three  weeks  ftd lowed  the  pracliral  and  clenching' con- 
clusion—that  all  these  towns  were  taken  possession  of  bj  mobs^ 
unresisted,  if  not  encouraged,  hy  loea!  magistrates ! 

The  address  with  which  the  President  closed  the  London  Con- 
ference re([uires  special  notice.  After  telling'  the  people  ihat 
Jit sf ice,  irnjirovfrnejit,  or  relief'  were  now  liopelcss,  he  proceeds  tu 
indicate  strongly,  while  he  affects  to  deprecate  weakly — an  im- 
mediate appeal  to  force,  and  he  denounces  as  nutrder  any  re- 
sistance to  that  force  :=- 

*  That  tbe  millions  of  induFtrions  and  mtclligent  artisans  who  ought 
lo  be  tbe  glory  of  our  countr}- — as  tbey  have  been  the  crei^tors  of  its 
wealth — will  qtHeily  stihmit  to  the  dcRtitution  ibcy  arc  now  enduring, 
and  to  the  utter  niiti  which  seems  rapidly  ftpproacbing,  to  gratify  the 
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gmspidg  ra^iaeity  of  a  ktidlond  le^clatur4;,  is  »i'«i/i^r  to  he  miiidpated 
no^  i>BsiKi:i>*  I  trmi  (hojf  wiii  nsa  no  vt^ertctf^  but  not  fiubrait  to  he 
itnrvcd  ;  tJtai  ihej/  wdi  reaped  propait/  and  M/e,  but  imt  siifFer  tlicir 
cbilUren  to  periib  by  fami»Q;  ana  i/V  wkm  the  Unie  or  rites  that 
^yprirait  pioiierly  hai  he^me  a  nm^ance^^^  0u*  sfrus^icL'  for  ejcistence  u 
Tt'p reused  b^  hlvothked^  bif  tvkatev*!'  ttafii^  thd  U(}od^hed  rna^  Ite 
chantderi^^d  in  a  BrUkh  cou^t  af  ju4iicntur(r,  (in  tlw  et/e  ofrt^a^on^  of 
jit^^ticej  of  poster  it  If  ^  and  nf  Godt  i^  ^i^  tticeive  iU  intc  appeiliMion^ 
and  he  stamped  with  the  guHl  of  mvrdek  (Applause).* 

While  the  Lontlon  Conference  and  its  erhoes  in  the  country 
were  thus  yelling  out  their  compbtints  of  '  intolerable  distress  and 
universal  ruin/  and  endeavouring  to  iniili|rrtle  the  people  to  such 
extremities  »s  the  last  extract  so  fepx^iously  prompts,  there  was 
really  a  considerabie  improvemenl  in  the  comhtion  of  the  people, 
both  masters  and  workmen — a  fact  winch  tlie  Confereiiee  ^*n- 
ileavourt?d  bi  suppress  by  tlie  inrreaslnpf^  violence  of  its  assertitins 
cif  general  and  growing  staruition  andniisery.  We  slmll  seleci. 
proofs  <if  this  improvement  from  tlie  organs,  not  <*(  tlie  Govern* 
jnent,  but  bf  the  Lemjne  and  the  OppfmiiotL  We  have  nl ready 
quoted  the  Siockpnrt  Chronide  ias  to  the  apparent  content  of 
that  town  in  May. 

The  Manchester  Guafdian  of  the  13th  of  July  siiys— 

^'^  Staid  of  Trade. — We  are  Trappy  to  be  cuabktl  to  state  that  the  !m- 
iitoV&mctit  which  mELnifestcd  itself  Insl  week  has  continued  down  to  tbc 
pre^rat  time;  ftnd  that  a  luore  healthy  fccliuL^  prevails  in  the  market 
tkflji  at  any  [>eriod  for  some  lime  past.* 

On  the  27l!i  of  July  it  states —  , 

*  that  there  is^,  generally  spetikiiig,  more  firmness  in  the  market,  and 
a  more  general  re<.^ling  of  couftdence,  both  amoagtt  manufacturers  and 
dtiilern,  than  lias  prevailed  for  a  number  of  weeks  past ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  this  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  Manchester  market,  but, 
as  far  as  wc  can  learn,  pervades  the  majuifactnring  and  mercantile  classes 
generally*' 

The  IJterpod  Timev  and  The  Lenh  Mercury  give  similar 
reports. 

The  Sim  of  the  3rd  of  August  states — 


«  it. ' 


The  sales  of  cotton,*'  saya  the  Liverpool  Times  of  yesterdtiy, 
confirming  tbe  accounts  of  revived  trade,  which  we  have  already  I  Har- 
rowed from  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Leeds  Mercurj^^  **  tbe 
Fales  of  cotton  last  week  were  very  greiit,  and  the  improved  feeling 
amongst  the  commercial  classes  still  coaLinnes*"  The  weather  is  re- 
in sukably  fiae ;  all  tbe  accnunta  from  the  country  speak  favourably  of 
the  harvest ;  and  we  would  fain  hope,  therefore,  that  the  protracted 
•nftering  of  tbc  community  has  readied  its  extreme  pDint.  Amendment 
is  about  ty  commence  with  the  bauntiful  harvest,  und  plenty^— the  great 
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loarcQ  ofgladneis — which  has  latterly  been  denied  to  ub,  though  liot  hy 
Providence,  is  again  to  ksaen  the  distres*  of  the  people^ 
*  We  give  uo  credit  lor  thie  to  Sir  Robert  Fceh* 

The  refusing  of  credit  lo  Sir  Robert  Peel  adds  \^lue  to  the 
testimony  of  the  fact. 

,  And  even  the  outbreak  did  not  wholly  arrest  the  progress  of 
"improvement.  We  find  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle '  of  the  25lh 
if  August  the  following-  parug^rapli : — - 

'  We  learn  from  one  of  our  Manchester  correspond t^nts  thjit,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  iniproveraent  of  trade,  wliich  has  begiiu  to  he  felt,  the 
lastcrs  will  be  anxious  to  do  as  much  business  aa  they  can  :— "  To-day's 
(Tuesday's)  market  will  make  tlic  manufacturerB  anxious  to  go  to  work 
In  real  intent  as  soon  aa  their  men  are  in  the  mind.  The  market  was 
tnucli  better  auendcdoflate,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  was  done  at  the 
increased  prices  from  the  diminished  stock  of  goods  on  hnnd.  This 
result  might  have  been  expected.  I  am  told  the  brisk  demand  for 
goods  to-day  will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  purchase  cotton  at  yester- 
day ^s  Liverpool  prices,  and  to  work  it  up  at  former  wages  at  a  fair 
profit/'  ' 

Our  reader!  will  excuse  these  tedious  commercial  extracts,  for 
though  tbeir  original  interest  lias  long  since  expired,  they  are 
very  important  to  our  argument,  not  merely  as  exposing  the 
falseljoods  of  the  Ltvignc  and  llie  Conference,  but  as  proving  that 
the  allegation  <jf  iticreating  commercial  distress,  on  which  sfiine 
millownors  at  last  turned  out  their  people  and  produced  the 
distorbatices,  must  have  been  mere  pretences  and  utterly  un- 
founded in  fact, 

I'hc  League  saw  with  alarm  these  indications  of  commercial 
amendnictit  promulgated  by  newspapers  which  were  hostile  lo 
llie  Government  and  bad  hitherto  favoured  Anti-Cf)rn-Law  agita- 
tion, and  the  Ctrc^//ar  severely  rebuked  its  contemporaries  for  such 
ill-timed  and  inconvenient  avowals — ^t  hence  a  by -battle  between 
it  and  the  Mauchesivr  Gvardian ,  in  which  the  Gvardkm,  without 
almtiug  ils  political  hostility  to  Ministers,  established  the  fad 
of  commercial  improvement,  and  even  added  a  most  rational,  and 
therefore  distasteful,  suggestion — viz.  that  a  cessation  of  agitation 
would  further  its  development. 

But  all  this  only  stimulattd  the  League  to  press  forward  the 
execution  of  their  own  designs;  Jind  while  the  London  Conferenci* 
Wf'LS  with  its  loudest  voice  of  authority  exciting  and  exasperating 
the  country,  the  Lr.iguns  tiMik  up  at  Manchester  Mr.  Cobden's 
snggestif>n  for  *  embarrassing  the  Government/  Mr.  CobdeiVs 
$peech  was  delivered  in  London  on  Wedneday  the  13th,  and  on 
Friday,  the  15Lb,  a  meeting  \^as  held  at  Manchester,  at  which  the 
following  resoiulions  were  adopted — 
,  * ''  L  That» 
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*  **  L  Thai,  helievvuf  thU  country  to  he  on  ifw  eve  or  a  revolutioh, 

and  being  vtlerhf  wiihmil  Itope  that  the  Legisiatwe  will  accord  justice  to 
(he stariint/ miliionft  arequiaitioii  be  fuithwith  prepared,  signed,  aiid  fur- 
warded  tfj  tlie  members  of  this  borough,  calling  upon  iheoi,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  liberal  members,  to  ofier  every  possible  opposition  to  the 
tuxJition  of  a  prostrate  people  for  the  purpoaea  of  a  bread-taxing  aris- 
tocracy, by  argument  and  other  coiistitutioiial  impediments,  thit  tfw 
whe(*h  of  Gorerument  m^tj  be  arraitd  through  th^  rejection  or  pPc** 
vention  of  all  votes  of  supply,  • 

'  "  2.  Tiiat  the  gentlemen  of  the  CotincU  of  the  League^  and  that  of 
thf*  Ma n cheshr  A itfi-  Corn- La w  Assocml ion ,  be  a p p oin te d  a  c o m  m ittct- , 
vvithpo>^er  to  add  to  their  number,  io  prepare  the  mldrt-'is  resolved  upon,. 
tft  get  it  a*  numerou^fg  siijticd  tis  possih/e^  by  electors  and  oiher  inha- 
hihiritji  of  this  birougli,  and  to  forward  the  address,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  to  tlie  members  of  the  borough.** ' 

This  resolution  was  moved  in  Manchester  by  Mr.  J,  Brooks, 
the  mntji\'lrale  ;  and  it  was  next  day  (Saturday,  the  16th)  adopted 
at  a  similar  meeting  in  Sal  ford, 

'  under  the  able  auspices  of  their  efltimable  horou^hreevcj  Holland 
Hoole^  Esq.^ 

It  is  stated  in  the  Cdrcular  that  the  address  prepared  in  pur- 
suance of  these  resolutions,  and  declaring 

*  77ifi^  theg  believe  (his  coiudri/  to  he  on  the  eve  of  a  Revolution. 

*  Thai  thvy  are  uttcrlg  xoithout  hope  thai  the  Legislature  uiU  arcord 
jiutice  to  the  pauperised  and  itarving  millions  of  our  population. 

*  Titat  thetf  iielieve  it  JHsf^jiecessarg^and  expedient ,  that  the  whechof 
government  he  at  once  arrrsted^^ — 

was  signed  in  two  days  by  63,9'i5  individuals.  It  is  to  be  noted 
ihat  thciie  treasonable  proceedings,  though  sudden,  were  by*  no 
means  inconsiderate;  ibe  resolutions  were  prepared  and  voted  at 
one  meeting,  and  the  address  was  drawn  tip  at  another,  and  their 
promoters  were  fully  aware  uf  tbeir  extren\e  importajiee,  ft*r  the 
Chairman  of  the  League,  on  passing  the  lesolution.  declared 
thai  by  doing  so  *  ihei/  had  draun  the  >nvorfl  and  Ihrovn  aufjg 
the  ACa/i&«rc/,'— (Manchester  Times.) 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  other  Anti- Corn- Law 
associations  in  di  fie  rent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  duly 
reported  to  the  Conference  ;  and  a  population,  already  deicribeil 
nsdeisper file,  WHS  told  tlirough  a  thousand  channels,  and  under  the 
auspices  oi  member  i'  ofpurViameni  and  m<ufi\tt€ite^ — that  justice 
wan  hopeless — that  a  remiution  was  at  hand — that  the  ivhceU-  of 
goverrtmerd  were  stopped— iinil  that  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
Lad  dnttPn  the  .s  wort  I  and  ihrjwn  away  the  scahimrd  !  We  be- 
lieve that  the  worst  times  of  Jacobinism  can  produce  no  instance 
of  so  audaeioiis  a  series  of  insults  to  the  Law^  and  Constituti<»n^ 
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But  srnitterly  ftilsc  were  all  tlin  statements  of  the  League,  their 
emi^^anes  mid  their  awsociale^,  tluit,  with  all  tliis  factitious  jim- 
Vfieatinn  and  instignlioii^  aiul  in  sphe  of  inucli  real  tlrslre!^:^  ami 
privation,  the  working  classes  still  kept  aloof  from  the  AiitUCnrn- 
Law  afjltnllon. 

The  League  now  began  to  see  that  their  conferences^  convo- 
cations, and  other  palave/\s\  would  fail  to  call  forth  the  lower 
orders,  and  thej  ftiund  themselves  in  the  necessity  of  makiog" 
ctforts  of  a  diflerenl  kind  and  in  olher  directions. 

To  explain  tins,  we  must  go  back  a  few  steps.  About  two 
m<»nths  before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  a  new  system  i>f 
Hj^itaiion  was  adopted  in  Manchester  and  the  vicinih'.  Meetinjja 
were  held  nearly  every  evening  at  public-houses,  at  wbich  the 
lecturers  of  the  League  addressed  tlic  working  classes.  The 
meetings  were  summoned  by  placards,  prioled  by  Gadiby, 
(tlie  established  jirinter  of  the  League,  and  the  editor  of  their 
most  violent  publications,)  and  issued  day  by  day  iu  the  same 
form*  with  the  change  only  of  places  and  dates.  Before  thi^ 
period,  lectures  bad  been  delivered  in  Manchester,  occasionally 
only,  and  usually  in  the  *jpen  air*  Tlje  present  evening  meetings 
at  the  public- ho  uses  were  of  an  entirely  new  character. 

To  carry  out  this  new  agilalioii,  the  mcjst  violent  oi  the  lec- 
turers iu  the  pay  of  the  League  were  called  in  from  the  distant 
districts.  And  it  may  well  lie  supposed  that  the  inflammati)ry 
language  of  the  Conference  was  poured  out  in  a  still  more  lieatc.l 
and  exciting  form  to  the  assemblies  at  the  public -bouses.  When 
the  spirit  which  animated  these  lecturers  is  remembered  ;  when  it 
is  remembered  also  that  they  were  selected  by  the  League  be- 
cause of  theh'  power  and  influence  wilb  the  *'  masses,"  the  effect 
of  these  nightly  meetings  will  be  readily  understood*  In  fact, 
this  close  and  hand -to-hand  manner  of  agitatiim  very  soon  pro- 
duced palpable  results.  Uneasiness  and  excitement  began  to 
display  itself  among  the  jieople,  and  increased  hourly  under  ihe 
incessant  agitation  ;  and  the  language  of  the  lecturers,  keeping 
pace  with  that  of  the  Conference  in  London,  and  with  the  vif»lent 
acts  of  the  leading  members  of  the  League  in  Mancliesler  and  ^ 
the  neighbouring  towns,  became  seriously  alarming.  H 

It  was  whilst  the  people  were  thus  inflamed  and  excited,  that  ' 
the  Council  of  the  League,  on  the  15lh  of  July,  prepared  the 
mcniorable  declaration,  that  the  coitnlnj  ivas  on  tht'  cc^  of  a  reiw- 
hit  inn,  ami  (kd  the  u- he  els  of  Gorernmeftt  should  be  (trreMted,  and 
obtained  by  their  agents  t!ic  signatures  of  nearly  G  LDUO  of  tliese 
very  people. 

Excitement  was  now^  rising  to  its  full  height,  and  the  lecturers 
c-oniinued  la  inflame  it.     Two  race  tings  of  the  27lh  and  29  th  of 
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Jul  J,  held  in  the  most  tuirbulent  parts  of  Manchester,  demand 
especial  attention.  They  were  summoned  by  placard^  printed  by 
Gadsljy,  which  announced  that  lectures  would  be  given  by  the 
lecturers  of  the  League.  The  lecturers  vfeve  Finnigan  and  Falvey ; 
Mr.  Brindle,  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  attended 
the  first  of  these  meetings.  This  meetings  which  consisted  of  about 
2000  persons,  was  first  addressed  by  Finiiigan.  He  commenced 
with  a  violent  attack,  in  most  disgraceful  words,  on  the  different 
members  of  the  Government  byname,  and  he  then  used  language 
to  this  effect: — 

Mf  the  Government  imagine  that  because  the  peace  of  Manchester 
has  not  been  disturbed  hitherto,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  i>eople'8  inten- 
tion to  remain  quiet,  they  are  indeed  mistaken,  as,  like  the  volcano^  they 
will,  i7  JUSTICE  is  not  done  to  tlieniy  hurst  forth  at  a  time  when  least  ex^ 
peded^  and  on  the  Government  will  be  the  responsibility  of  what  may 
follow.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  five  days  after  these  words  were 
uttered,  the  manifesto  of  the  London  Conference  proclaimed  that 
JUSTICE  was  denied,  and  that  the  people  must  rely  on  their  own 
streno^th  and  energy  for  redress — and  that  seven  days  afterwards 
the  volcano  did  burst  forth  ! 

Finnigan,  in  the  midst  of  other  inflammatQry  language,  then 
told  the  people  '  that  brute  force  must  be.  met  by  brute  force. \ 
And  "he  also  said  'that  Mr,  Holland  Hoole,  who  teas  a  magiSf 
irate,  had  slated  that,  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  he  would  not  call 
in  the, military.^  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Hoole 
was  one  of  the  employers  of  the  very  speaker,  Finnigan ;  that 
Hoole  was  an. active  member  of  the  League,  and  that  he  had 
himself  said  publicly  at  tjie  London  Conference  but  a  few  daya^ 
before — and  seems  to  have  gone  up  for  the  mere  purpose  of  say- 
ing it — '  that  a  number  of  district  magistrates,  apprehending 
outbreak,  were  detennined  to  resign  their  commissions,  and  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  the  tools  of  the  aristocracy^ — it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Finiiigan  had  good  authority  for  making  this 
statement,  and  the  people,  to  whom  Finnigan  repeated  these 
words,  must  have  believed  their  truth.  Finnigan  still  holds  his 
place  as  lecturer ;  and  we  add,  with  some  feeling  of  wonder,  that 
Mr.  Hoole  continues  to  be  a  magistrate  as  well  &s  an  active 
member  of  the  League  ! 

The  meeting  of  the  29th  was  held  in  Little  Ireland.  About 
two  thousand  persons  were  again  present,  chiefly  labourers,  navi- 
gators, and  mechanics.  Falvey,  the  lecturer,  in  his  speech  on  tiiis 
occasion,  used  words  to  the  effect — 

•  tiiat  the  Repeal  [of  the  Com  Laws]  rested  with  the  people,  and  tlint 
if  they  were  only  firm  and  determined  nothing  could  resist  them ;  that 
;  VOL.  Lxxi.  NO.  cxLi,  u  death 
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death  was  preferable  to  atarvution,  and  that  ManclieBler  IiBcl  been  quiet 
too  iongy  and  that  he  feared  m  long  as  it  remained  quiet  nothing  coiUd 
be  done J 

lithe  statement  of  the  proceeding's  of  the  League  rested  here — 
and  the  single  fact  were  added— that  071  fJie  9/ A  of  August  Munches- 
ter  and  its  vicinity  mere  in  a  siaie  ofinsmrection,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  League  to  escape  ihe  responsibility  of  an  event 
which  I  heir  agitation  had  so  directly  tended  to  produce.  But  the 
case  does  noi  rest  here.  The  people  were,  indeed,  wrought  up  to 
a  hi ^h  degree  of  bewildered  and  undecided  agitation;  but  some- 
thing more  was  yet  wantetl  to  rouse  tbem  to  insurrectionary  aelion 
— ^and  members  of  the  League  supplied  it.  The  proposals  for 
sfopping  ihe  miih^  wliicb  had  from  time  to  time  been  thrown 
out,  will  not  be  forgotten.  And  now— at  this  most  critical  period 
Mr.  Ahlfrman  Chappell — one  of  the  magistrates  who  ha^l  been 
exhibited  at  the  Conference  in  London — at  a  meeting  hehl  on 
llie  'ind  of  August  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Manchester,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Deputation  on  their  return  from  Londcm,  is  re- 
jiorted  in  the  ManchmtiT  Times  of  the  6th  of  August  to  have  re- 
newed that  fearful  proposition  in  the  following  words;— 

•  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  only  plan  which  ihtvianufaduTer^  harl  to 
retort  to  at  present  web  to  stop  their  fartories  (Applauge),  The  country 
must  support  the  poor  ;  and,  until  the  prickets  of  the  monopolists  were 
touched,  the  manufacturers  need  not  expect  anything  (Appkivse)J' 

The  words  '  slop  our  factories  '  were  loudly  applauded  by  the 
meeting*  which  comprised  the  following  persons,  most  if  not  all  of 
them  master  manufactvrers  and  leading  members  of  die  League : — 

*  Mr.  Alderman  Brooks,  Mr.  Alclemian  ChappclhMr-  Holland  Hoole, 
chief  magistrate  of  Salford;  Mn  Alderman  Callcncler,  Mr*  Robert 
Gardner,  Mr.  George  Had  fields  Mr.  R.  P.  Livingston,  of  Sal  ford  ;  Mr. 
William  Biekhara^  Mr.  Edmimtl  Ashworth,  Mr,  Henry  Ashworth,  Mr* 
Augustus  Smith,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  Mr.  W,  Ross,  and  Mr,  J.  S. 
Ormerocl.* 

But  the  direct  stoppage  of  llie  mills,  and  for  such  an  avowed 
purpose,  would  have  lieen  exceedingly  perilous — commercially, 
morally,  legally.  The  individuals  who  most  wished  it  would 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  take  upon  their  own  shoulders  so 
awful  a  responsibdity.  But  tliere  happened  about  this  time  some 
occurrences  connected  with  a  reduction  of  tvagea  which  bruugbt 
about  the  same  results — without  the  personal  risk  to  the  master 
manufacturer  of  closing  bis  mill  to  create  a  political  insurrection. 

Can  we  say  happened^  when  we  find  in  the  Circtthtr  the  follow- 
ing remarkabie  letter,  dated  a  few  da%s  before  the  outbreak,  nnd 
indicating  precisely  the  mode  in  which  snch  a  result  could  bo 
brought  aboul? — 

*  Manclw4ier^ 
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^Manchesier^  July  25, 1842« 

*  My  dear  Sir, — We  must  all  agree  ^s  to  the  desirableness  of  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  working  classes  in  our  struggle  for  repeal;  but 
the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  show  the  working  man  that  bis  interests  are 
bound  up  in  this  important  question  hav^  been  very  partially  successfyL 
The  notion  is  very  prevalent,  and  is  industriously  instilled  into  their 
minds,  that  if  the  corn-laws  are  repealed  wages  must  fall,  and  the  only 
way,  therefore,  to  counteract  this  impression  is,  to  let  them  feel  that 
they  are  to  be  directly  benefited  by  the  change. 

*  My  cousin  made  a  hit  of  this  kind,  which  I  think  worth  repeating, 
and,  if  followed  up,  might  do  much  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The 
circumstances  were  these :  the  week  before  last  the  hands  in  his  employ 
(about  300)  turned  out,  and  last  week  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
him  to  endeavour  to  come  to  terms.  Amongst  other  questions,  he  was 
asked,  "  If  things  take  a  turn,  will  you  advance  our  wages  ?"  to  which 
he  replied,  "  Yes,  certainly ;  and  I  promise,  moreover,  that  the  day  the 
corn-laws  are  repealed  I  will  raise  your  wages."  This  was  repeated  to 
a  large  meeting  of  turn-outs  and  unemployed  (then  being  held  in  the 
fields,  and  said  to  amount  to  2000),  when  some  one  proposed  three  cheers 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  which  were  given  with  great  good  will. 

'  If  this  arg.  ad  horn,  were  used  by  millowners  generally^  we  should 
have  the  masses  with  us  in  a  week. 

•  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

*R.W.,  Jrni.' 

Now  let  us  see  bow  this  argumentum  ad  homtnisis  was  prac- 
tically applied, 

In  the  month  of  July  three  lar^e  firms  of  manufacturers,  vis., 
Messrs.  Reyner  and  Brothers  of  Ashton ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Gheet- 
ham  and  Sons^  and  Messrs.  William  Bayley  and  Brothers,  of  Staley 
Bridge — all  members  of  the  League — gave  notices  to  their  work- 
people of  their  intention  to  make  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  np- 
lices  were  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  These  notices 
were  given  at  different  periods  of  the  month  :  the  first  notice, 
by  Messrs.  Reyner  and  Brothers,  was  given  about  the  2nd  July; 
the  second,  by  Messrs.  G.  Cheetham  and  Sons,  about  the  15tb ; 
that  by  Messrs.  William  Bayley  and  Brothers  on  the  23rd  July. 
One  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Reyner  and  Brothers 
had  attended  as  a  Delegate  at  the  last  London  Conference. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  notices  of  Messrs.  Reyner  and  Bro- 
thers, and  Messrs.  G.  Cheetham  and  Sons,  the  workpeople  soli- 
cited their  employers  to  withdraw  them,  begging  them  not  to  be 
the  first  to  make  the  reduction ;  and,  after  considerable  discussion, 
the  notices  were  withdrawn,  and  the  men  continued  to  work  at  the 
old  wages. 

The  workpeople  of  Messrs.  William  Bayley  and  Brothers,  find- 
ing that  the  notices  of  the  other  manufacturers  had  been  witb- 
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drawn«  toped  that  tlie  same  course  would  be  n>llovved  by  llieir  own 
cmpbjyers.  It  was  not  m.  On  Fridny^  llit;  5th  of  August,  thcdny 
before  ibe  not  ire  expired,  n  deputntiou  of  llie  Work  pe<  ►pie  havino^ 
wnitcd  on  their  masters,  a  diseussion  took  place,  in  ivhich  Messrs^i 
Bayley  refused  to  abandon  their  notice,  and  which  was  closed  bj 
one  of  the  partners  tell  in  oj  the  people — 

*  You  had,  perfiaps,  better  gn  and  plav  /tfr  a  few  days^^ 
The  people,  already  irritated  by  the  refusal  to  ahan<lon  the  notice^. 
were  gre.^ily  hurt  and  excited  liy  these  last  words,  and,  raisrn«^  a 
loud  cheer^  the  whole  body  of  workpeople  in  the  mill  *  turned 
oui,^     From  that  moment  the  outbreak  may  be  said  to  have  beijun. 

The  manner  in  which  Messrs.  William  ISayley  and  Brothers 
dcnit  and  parted  with  their  workpeople,  and  the  time  chosen  for 
the  retlucticm,  apnrt  from  the  consideration  of  the  motives  which 
may  have  prompted  the  step,  render  their  conduct  liable  to  grfive 
remark*  The  Workpeople  saw  the  prospect  of  an  improvement 
in  trade  and  of  greater  cheapness  in  pnnisions  clouded  by  an  un- 
expected reduction  in  washes ;  they  thoo^'ht  they  had  good  reason 
to  suspect  thai  the  millowners  were  about  to  take  some  violent 
step  to  deieriorate  their  condition^  and  to  force  fkem  to  turn  md 
aiiainai  the  Corn  Laws,  The  time  chosen  was  the  moment  of 
the  close  of  tlie  London  Conference*  which,  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted, was  to  be  the  signal  of  revolt,  and  just  when  unprecedented] 
efforts  had  been  made  by  the  League  to  agitate  and  disturb  the 
people.  Ami  then,  with  all  these  causes  conspiring  to  trouble 
and  excite  I  lie  workmen,  they  Tferc  dismissed  with  the  ambi- 
guous and  at  best  {fistdiiiff/  words »  *  Yoit  had  better  go  and  i*t,\\" 
for  a  few  dat/s.'  If  it  had  been  meant  to  drive  excited  men  to 
violence  more  could  scarcely  have  been  done. 

We  have  alrea<ly  produced  evidence  that,  at  the  lime  these  un- 
happy notices  were  given,  trade  was  progressively  impro\ing:  in 
fact,  the  prospects  were  briglitening  on  all  sides,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  alike  diHicuU  to 
justify  the  notice  of  reduction,  and  the  harsh  and  flippant  stvle  In 
which  it  was  enforced.  The  coincidence  of  Messrs.  Bay  ley  and 
l^rothers'  connexion  with  the  League — the  proceedings  of  the 
London  Conference — the  suggestion  of  Alderman  Chappell — and 
the  turning  tmt  of  these  poor  people,  must  be  allowed  to  be,  at 
least,  very  remarkable. 

But,  wlia lever  may  be  our  speculations  upon  these  coincidences,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Bay  ley  and  Brothers  was, 
in  fact,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak,  which  crowned  the 
h*ngtliened  agitation,  and  accomplished  the  predictions  of  tlie 
League, 

We  must  now  fc^llow  the  m:irch  of  the  insurrection  of  *  able- 
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bodied  pauperism ' — so  long  and  so  often  threatened  by  the  League 
against  the  landed  interest^  but  now — like  the  infuriate  elephant 
in  the  battle — trampling  down  those  who  had  brought  it  into 
action.  On  leaving  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Bayley  and  Brothers^  the 
workpeople  formed  In  procession  and  walked  through  the  town 
of  Staley  Bridge  to  Mottram  Moor,  at  which  place  they  again 
assembled  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday,  the  7th,  two  large  meetings 
of  the  workpeople  of  the  neighbourhood  were  held  on  Mottram 
Moor — [not  far  from  Kersall  Moor,  Mr.  Cobden !] — and  it  was  at 
those  meetings  arranged  that  on  the  following  day  they  should  again 
assemble  and  proceed  to  the  mills  and  works  within  their  reach, 
and  turn  out  the  people.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  mornings 
Monday  8th,  a  large  body  of  people,  consisting  not  merely  of 
weavers,  but  of  operatives  of  all  descriptions,  assembled  on  the 
Moor,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  turn  out  the  hands  at  the 
various  mills  at  Staley  Bridge.  When  they  had  finished  this  move- 
ment, it  appears  their  number  was  swelled  to  near  five  thousand 
persons.     A  banner  was  displayed  inscribed  with  the  words — 

*  The  men  of  Staley  Bridge  will  follow  wherever  danger  points 
the  way.' 

'  They  that  perish  by  tfie  sword  are  better  tlum  they  iliat  perish 
by  hunger,^ 

This  text,  our  readers  will  recollect^  has  before  appeared  (p* 
254)  as  the  motto  of  the  article  headed  'Murder,'  extracted 
from  Circular  No.  62.  It  was  also  used  by  Magistrate  Brooks^ 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
and  it  appears  in  other  speeches  and  writings  of  the  League, 
The  adoption  of  it  on  the  first  banner  of  revolt  is  a  significant 
circumstance  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  insur- 
rection with  the  inflammatory  agitation  of  the  League. 

One  party  of  the  Staley  Bridge  people  on  the  same  day  (Mon- 
day the  8th)  proceeded  to  Ashton,  turning  out  all  the  mills  and 
collieries  in  their  way — and  another  party  marched  through  Den« 
ton  to  Hyde,  and  in  the  same  manner  turned  out  the  workpeople 
of  all  descriptions  as  they  went  along.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  greater  violence  or  mischief  was  done  by  these  people,  in  the 
course  of  their  proceedings,  than  was  necessary  to  effect  their 
purpose  of  stopping  the  mills  and  works. 

At  various  points  in  their  march  speeches  were  made  to  the 
people  by  Chartists,  and  by  workmen  and  others  who  were  not 
Chartists.  The  purport  of  the  speeches  was  to  recommend  the 
people  to  suspend  all  labour  until  they  could  obtain  '  a  fair  days 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,'  and  until  the  Charter  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Entire  suspension  of  labour  appears  to  have 
been  advocated  by  all,  but  the  speakers  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
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object  to  be  ultimately  ^aioed :  some  combined  tlic  questioii  of 
wages  with  tlie  Charter ;  others  advocated  one  only  of  these 
objects*  and  repudiated  the  other. 

On  the  morniiisr  of  Tuesday^  the  tilh  of  August,  a  large! 
meeting  of  about  six  thousand  persons  took  place  at  Ashlon. 
Hitherto,  the  persons  wb**  had  talten  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
addressetl  the  workpeople,  had  iieen  men  of  their  own  class; 
but  at  this  mcelin":  ihc  chair  was  taken  by  Mr*  George  Southam, 
of  the  firm  of  J,  and  G.  Sou t ham,  cotton  manufacturers,  of 
Ashton.  Mr.  Soullmm  is  a  member  of  the  League.  The  meel- 
iug  was  addressed  by  Richard  Pilling,  a  CliJirtist,  wlio  coneloded  j 
kis  speech  by  proposing  a  resolution  to  the  effect^ 

'  That  the  workpeople  should  have  the  wages  of  1840,  and  go  to 
Manchester  to  meet  their  masters  on  the  Exchange,  as  their  masters 
would  not  meet  tliem,  and  see  how  the  Manchester  market  was.' 

Mr.  Soulham,  the  chairman,  put  this  resolution  to  the  meeting, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  said — 

'  I  should  like  to  be  put  into  the  Avay  how  the  wages  of  1840  could 
be  paid*  I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  pay  them,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
could  he  done  uniU  the  Com-Luw  is  repeal ed.* 

This  looks  like  a  sly  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Leaguer  to 
bring  back  the  outbreak  U>  what  he  no  doubt  thought  its  proper 
object ;  but  the  pcnple  well  knew  that  there  had  been  a  higher 
corn -duty  iu  1840  than  there  uoav  was,  and  they  were  quite  aware 
that  the  pretext  of  the  attempted  reduction  of  wages  was  the 
diminished  price  of  provisions. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  mob  imraediately  marched 
upim  Manchester. 

The  mob  turned  out  I  lie  mills  on  their  way*  and  were  not 
checked  unli!  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  Manchester,  Here 
the  procession,  which  then  consisted  of  about  five  thousand  persons, 
was  stopped  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  company  of  Rifles  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Wemyss.  Mr.  Maude,  a  stipendiary 
ma§jistrate  of  Lord  Jobn  HusselFs  noniinatnm,  and  Sir  Charles 
8haw,  crunmissioner  of  jK^licc,  were  also  on  the  spot,  with  a 
division  of  the  ptdice.  The  result  of  a  parley  between  Mr.  Maude 
and  the  mob  was,  that,  on  the  assurance  that  the  latter  would  keep 
the  peace,  and  follow  a  prescribed  line  of  march,  Mr,  Maude  di- 
rected the  troops  to  withdraw,  allowed  the  processi<»n  to  file  uUo 
Manchester,  and  placed  himself  at  its  head. 

This  Irealy — ns  any  reasonable  mini  miejht  have  foreseen — was 

Jkfttit  kept  by  the  mob;  and  sliortly  after  entering  the  town  they 

'lieparated  into  detached  p^1rtics,  which  proceeded  to  the  various 

mills^    receivings   into   their  ranks  those   who   were  disposed    to 

join   them,  and    turninfT-   out  the  refractorv  workmen   bv  force. 

The 


were  at  once  employed  to  stop  me  parlies 
work  of  mischief ;  but  tliuiigh  quite  suflicient  to  have  prevented 
the  entrance  of  the  insurj^ents  into  the  town,  it  was  too  small  a 
force  to  hold  in  check  tlte  immerous  detachments  of  the  vast 
nmltitnde  now  in  a  state  of  tumult ;  and  Manchester  passed  virtu- 
oily  into  the  pi^ssession  of  the  mob. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  g^rcat  many  of  the  work- 
men were  unwiiliog^  to  turn  out,  we  know  hut  of  one  instance  of 
Buecessful  resistance.  On  the  first  clay  of  the  inyasioii  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  mil!  of  Messrs,  Birley*  The  attack  was  dis- 
tinguished from  other  cases  by  two  peculiarities — the  one  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mob,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Messrs.  Birley, 
The  ostensible,  and  in  most  instances  no  doubt  the  real  object  of 
the  mob  in  visiting  the  various  mills,  was  to  cause  a  cessation  of 
labour  by  inrnin^  out  the  hands,  and  the  instances  are  rare  in 
which  any  violence  was  offered  to  the  person.  In  the  attack  upon 
Messrs.  Birlcy*s  mill  this  moderation  did  not  prevail.  On  arriv- 
incf  at  the  buikliua^s,  they,  without  previous  parley,  commenced 
their  work  of  demoHtion  at  once,  by  throwing  stones  and  brick- 
bats, their  ordinary  mode  of  attack :  they  then  obtained  a  sledge- 
hammer, with  which  ihey  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
break  open  the  gates  ;  and,  probably  enraged  at  their  inability  to 
complete  this  object,  when  Mn  Hirley,  junior,  attempted  to 
cross  the  street  from  one  of  the  mills  to  another  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  mob  fell  upon  him  with  their  bludgeons,  knocked  him 
down,  and  assaulted  him  wlien  on  the  ground  in  a  most  brutal 
manoen  The  otlier  peculiar  feature  in  this  attack  was  the  gallant 
resistance  tlio  Messrs.  Birley  made  to  the  molj^ — cordial! ff  as- 
sisted btf  all  their  hmuh— who  hod  no  wish  to  leave  their  work ; 
they  succeeded  in  ]>rcventing  the  entrance  of  the  mob  into  their 
premises.  Nor  did  they  stop  their  works  at  all ;  and  they  not 
only  effectually  prevented  an  inroad  into  their  mill,  but  from  time 
to  time  made  sorties^  and  succeeded  in  capturing  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mob. 

Have  our  readers  not  already  guessed  what  occasioned  this 
marked  distinction  of  Messrs.  Birley's  case  from  the  others? 
M  ess  rs .  B  i  r  1  ey  we  re  not — mem  bers  of  the  L  c  a  o  u  e  1 

But  this  manly  and  spirited  conduct  of  Messrs.  Birley  was  so 
little  approved  by  the  magistrates,  that  we  Iiave  been  informed  by 
a  gentleman  on  whom  we  can  rely,  and  who  was  an  eye  and  car 
witness  of  the  scene,  that,  on  the  day  after  Messrs.  Birley^s  suc- 
cessful resistance,  Mr.  John  Brooks,  the  Magistrate,  so  conspicuous 
as  a  Leaguer,  reproached  Messrs.  Birley  for  liaving  resisted  the 
rioters  and  lor  continuing  the  excitement  by  working  their  milL 
Mr,  Brooks  deprecating  excitement  /^quis  tulerit — ? 

Here 
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Here  we  pause  in  our  narrative  to  observe  a  very — perhap  the 
111  OS  L— remarkable  feature  of  tlic  whole  case.  The  turn -out  was 
ficilher  voluntary,  nur  genera!,  nor  rapit},  as  it  wt>oki  have  been 
had  it  arisen  from  urgent  distress  and  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction. 
We  have  seen  that,  when  the  Messrs,  Bailey  turned  out  their  men, 
they  were  very  reluctant  to  lie  disturbed  and  beerged  hard  to  lie 
allowed  lo  remain :  but  when  so  forced  out,  they— ujion  what  sug- 
gestion we  know  not — proceeded  forcibly  to  turn  out  others;  and 
so,  like  a  kind  of  press- gang,  they  proceetled  from  one  mill  to 
another,  till  the  whole  population  found  itself — it  hardly  knew 
how,  and  not  at  all  irAiy — placed  in  a  state  of  intohmlanj  irtsur- 
reclion,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  previous  harangues  and  pub- 
lications of  the  League  had  fajiiiliarized  the  mintls  of  the  men  to 
the  idea  of  a  turyi-mit,  and  many,  expecting  from  it,  perhaj>s, 
some  amelioration  of  their  condition  (as  promised  by  the  League), 
willingly  submitted  to  a  very  slight  degree  of  coercion;  but 
coercion  of  some  kind  there  was  in  almost  every  case— and,  in 
several  instances,  the  workmen  were  really  reluctant  and  did 
make  serious  resistance — in  Messrs,  Birley*s  case  a  successful 
one— and  would  probably  have  done  so  more  generally,  if  those 
who  were  disposed  to  resistance  had  not — instead  of  finding  pro- 
tection from  the  magistrates — ^actually  received  censure  and  dis- 
couragement. The  whole  affair  is  certainly  unprecedented  ;  and 
inexplicable,  we  think,  on  any  other  supposition  llian  that  the 
lurU'imt  \Sti^  prepared,  cominencedj  and^  to  a  certain  point,  guided, 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  League :  that  the  League  encouraged  its 
progress  as  long  as  they  hatl  any  hope  of  turning  it  tt»  their  own  pur- 
pose— against  the  Corn- Laws  ;  but  when  they  discovered  that  the 
pei>pie  M  ere  holding  steadily  to  the  contrary  couree,  and  insisting  on 
their  former  rates  of  wages,  the  Leaguer  magistrates  were  ready 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  whit:h  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  direct-  We  should  he  glad  to  learn  if  there  is  any  other  hypo- 
thesis by  which  the  various  phenomena  of  this  extraordinary 
movement  can  be  rationally  accomited  for?  As  we  proceed  y,'\\\\ 
the  narrative,  it  will  be  seen  that  numerous  circumstances  arise 
in  confirmation  of  tlie  solution  we  have  offered. 

The  kind  of  orderly  disorder  tt»  which  the  mob  at  first  confined 
itself  could  not  last  long,  and  the  want  of  food  began  to  be  felt; 
and  besides  turning  out  the  mills,  parties  of  the  mob  soon  pro* 
ceeded  to  attack  the  bread  and  provision  shops,  and  obtained  their 
conlenls  cither  by  force  or  inllmidation ;  and  money  was  also 
oblaincd  by  the  same  means  irom  the  inmates  of  shops  anil 
houses  in  various  parls  of  the  town* 

On  the  evening  of  Tueuhiy  the  9lh,  after  the  outrages  had 
occurred  ivhich  have  just  been  described,  another  c»f  the  weekly 
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meetings  of  the  League  was  held.  And  on  Thursday  the  lllh, 
when  the  outbreak  had  become  more  serious,  and  whilst  it  was 
still  uncertain  what  direction  it  might  take,  and  to  what  extre- 
mities it  might  be  carried,  the  '  Anti- Bread-Tax  Circular  *  was 
published,  and  its  inflammatory  and  dangerous  contents  demand 
serious  attention. 

It  contains  the  last  violent  proceedings  of  the  London  '  Confer- 
ence of  the  League ; '  the  speech  with  which  the  chairman  closed 
its  sittings,  and  the  parting  address  of  the  Conference,  which 
counselled  rebellion,  and  held  out  the  promise  of  support  in  the 
emergency.'  The  significant  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  read 
to  the  London  Conference  (Circular,  No.  96),  'that  the  sooner 
there  is  a  revolt,  the  sooner  tmll  the  hungry  be  fedy  and  olher 
promptings  equally  pregnant  with  meaning  and  with  danger, 
were  thrown  abroad  among  thousands  of  excited  men  in  the  hour 
of  successful  popular  tumult,  when  direction  was  yet  to  be  given 
to  the  movement,  and  when  the  march  from  turbulence  to  rebel- 
lion appeared  to  hang  upon  the  decision  of  a  mob. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  was  filled  up  with  the  most  disgusting 
and  audacious  falsehoods,  all  calculated  to  turn  the  existing  dis- 
turbance into  an  Anti-Corn- Law  insurrection. 

But  the  agitation  of  the  League  was  powerless  to  accomplish  its 
designs,  and  could  not  in  any  way  manage  the  insurrection  it  had 
fomented.  The  cry,  *  Down  with  the  food  laws !'  did  not  rally 
the  insurgents ;  and  the  '  press^ire  from  without,^  with  which  they 
had  hoped  to  coerce  Government,  the  people  refused  to  execute. 

In  fact,  the  great  body  of  the  workpeople  distrusted  the  League," 
and  resented  their  agitation.  They  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
incessant  din  of  the  movement,  and  alarmed  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  schemes  for  stopping  the  mills  and  re<lucing  wages. 
They  felt  that,  either  by  agitation,  or,  that  failing,  by  pressure  on 
their  powers  of  endurance,  they  were  to  be  forced  to  an  out- 
break; and  when  at  last  it  came,  they  resolved  not  to  be  the 
instruments,  although  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  victims,  of 
the  designs  of  the  League.  The  working-people  evinced  no 
desire  to  create  a  rebellion,  which  should  pull  down  the  aris- 
tocracy and  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  League  might  elevate  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the 
former,  and  increase  their  profits,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  agricul- 
tural community  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  labour. 
The  working- people  raised  their  own  standard — *  a  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work,' — and  they  firmly  and  sullenly  stood  by  it. 

But  although  the  mass  of  the  people  now  held  aloof  from  the 
designs  of  the  League,  the  previous  agitation  was  not  without 
its  fruits.  The  disaffected,  the  turbulent,  and  the  wicked  of  all 
classes  found  in  the  prgceedings  of  the  League  sufficient  en- 
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cour&gemeut  io  viuleiicc  anil  to  criiiie^  and  mt^re  ihan  iMiimgU  of 
lans^uage,  1/ tiered  hy  the  voice  of  atdkority,  to  justify  the  com* 
mission  of  tbem.  The  very  outrages  which  principally  marked 
the  insurreclion,  viz.,  the  assembling  in  large  numbers  *  to  strike 
terror/  the  stopping  of  labour,  and  the  attacks  on  the  bread  and 
provision  shops,  had  all  been  directly  encouraged  by  the  pro*  ' 
ceedings  and  the  language  of  the  League. 

Happily,  Ijeyond  these  outrages,  no  attacks  were  madoj  and 
tlicre  were  no  blood-stained  crimes.  The  people,  even  in  a  state 
of  tumult,  did  not  fulfil  in  this  respect  the  prophecies  of  the 
League,  nor  take  its  instigations  for  their  guide.  There  were 
none  among  those  excited  crowds  who  sought  lo  ^  snatch  the 
pike  or  tvtefd  the  brandy'  none  who  evinced  '  a  hmjing  for  indis- 
criminate venqeance,^  or  fiir  '  blood* — although  *  nrntt^craticol 
{oppressors  '  ^  tyrants^'  ^  tmirderers^*  'vampires,'  and  'demons^ 
had  been  incessantly  placed  before  their  eyes  as  objects  of  their 

*  just  revenge.'     The  conduct  of  the    insurgents,    even    in    the  , 
excitement  of  successful  turbulence  and  of  momentary  triumph  1 
€)ver  ttie  law,  put  to  shame  the  coldd>looded  atrocity  of  the  lan- 
guage and  instigations  of  the  League. 

The  speeches  made  at  the   first  gathering  of  the  people    ia^ 
Mancliester,  after  the  mob  had  entered  it.  show  the  view  they* 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  League,  and  of  the  effects  of  their 
ngitation.      In   the  afternoon  of    TuesdaVt  the  9th,   the   people 
assembled  hi  large   nundjers  in  Granby  How  ;  and,  according  to 
ilie   rejMjrt   of  the    •  Manvhcater   Guardian,'    aipied    out   of  the 

*  Circular,'  the  foUowiog  speeches  were  made:  — 

'  Mr.  Pilling,  an  operative,  was  called  upon  to  preside.  Having  in- 
culcated on  his  nudience  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  law,  he  stated  that 
opwards  of  thirty  thousatitl  men,  women,  and  children,  from  Staley- 
bridcc,  Duki  11  field,  Oldham,  and  the  surrounding  towns,  had  met  that 
muTuing  in  Ashtuu-undcr-Lyne,  and  declared  that  they  never  would 
return  to  their  work  until  the  same  prices  were  given  them  which  they 
liad  had  in  the  early  part  of  1840.  They  had  turned  out  because  some 
uf  their  Cern-Law  repeaiing  mwi(crs  had  lowered  the  wages  of  spinners 
t  w e  n  ty-  d  ve  pc  r  c t  n  t/ 

*  Mr.  Chnllengcr  said,  "  lltt^  hatl  md  on  the  jrrescfH  oceanoftt  ^^ 
for  the  if*' struct  ion  of  proper  tij  or  vmnfnnenj,  htH  (0  ohtavi  the  co-opera' 
tion  !>/'  th?  jtenple  of  Manchester  in  seetufig  a  fair  ffat/^s  wage.^  for  a 
fair  f/rt^V  labour.^*  Having  again  advised  the  meeting  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  to  render  the  magistrates  every  assistance  in  tlieir  power  to  prevent 
disturbance,  Mr.  Challenger  concluded  amid  loud  cheers, 

*  Mr.  Dixon  hoped  tlie  operatives  would  not  allow  themselves  to  starve, 
in  order  to  amass  splendid  fortunes  for  their  employers,  A  certain  party 
were  no  doubt  well  jden^vd  with  ihi^  **  turn-out  :^^  they  thought  theij 
had  accampiished  their  object^  and  ihai  a  certain  stale  of  thiwjs  would 
soon  he  brought  ahont  which  was  uredicted  ^^  Mr,  Cobden  in  the  Com- 
mons^ Houie  if  Pariiament.      He  (Mr.  Cobden)  had   declared  that, 
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unless  the  Corn-Laws  were  repealed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
people  quiet  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He  (Mr.  Dixon)  knew  one 
man  in  Ashton  who  declared  that  he  had  reduced  tlie  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  the  people  to  a  state  of  frenzy  ;  and  that^  if  iht 
people  were  once  driven  to  acts  of  violence^  it  toould  induce  Sir 
Rooert  Peel  and  lus  strong  Government  to  give  to  the  Anti-Com-Law 
men  their  pet  measure.  He  (Mr.  Dixon)  hoped,  however,  that  the 
operatives  would  not  be  made  the  tools  of  any  party,  but  that  th^y 
would  struggle  together  for  the  obtainment  of  their  just  rights.' 

These  speeches  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  '  turn-outs.'  They  show  that  the  Workpeople  had  been 
alive  to  the  predictions^  the  agitation,  and  the  designs  of  the 
League ;  and  they  disclose  ,the  firm  belief  entertained  by  the 
people — who  lived  among  the  Anti- Corn- Law  manufacturers  and 
knew  ihem  best,  and  who  had  witnessed  all  the  stages  of  their 
agitation — that  the  League  meditated  and  desired  the  outbreak. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  working -people  not  so  moderate 
— ^these  were  the  Trades,  whom,  as  our  readers  will  recollect^ 
at  the  great  meeting  on  New  Year*s  day,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
commissioned  to  '  organize '  for  anti-corn-law  agitation.  In  that, 
at  least,  he  failed ;  for  the  Trades  now  employed  their  organiza- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  against  the  League — whom  they  reproached 
bitterly  and  justly  for  their  tortuous  and  selfish  policy — and  they 
took  altogether  a  Chartist  and  republican  direction.  They  pub- 
lished inflammatory  placards  and  passed  revolutionary  resolutions; 
but  they  rejected  all  overtures  from  the  Anti- Corn- Law-men, 
though  a  body  of  dissenting  ministers — always  the  ready  tools  of 
the  League — had  been  put  forward  to  negotiate  an  alliance. 
The  result  was,  the  magistrates  of  Manchester  found  courage  at 
last  to  act  against  the  Trades;  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hutchinson* 
who  had,  under  the  auspices  of  these  very  magistrates,  been  com- 
missioned to  organize  the  Trades,  was  now,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates, apprehended  for  sedition. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  arrest  was  the  publication  of  a 
placard,  in  which  the  Trades  recommend  that  the  Hurn-out' 
should  last  *  until  the  Charter  be  made  the  law  of  the  land,'  If 
the  Trades  had  declared  for  the  objects  of  the  League,  and  this 
placard  had  announced  a  resolution  to  suspend  labour  '  until  the 
Corn  Law  be  repealed,'  instead  of  *  until  the  Charter  be  made 
the  law  of  the  land,'  Mr.  Hutchinson's  fate  would  probably  have 
been  different ;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Trades,  which  were  now 
watched  by  the  magistrates  with  the  awakening  eye  of  the  law, 
might  have  been  looked  upon  with  more  lenity. 

Such  observations  naturally  arise  from  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
we  have    described;   and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  particular  duty 
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to   direct   a  more   tliao   ordinary  slmre  of  public  attention   to 
the  cases  of  two   ClntJ^  Mo f/ist rates  who*  it  seems,  went  up  ex- 
pressly to  London  to  volunteer  to  the  Conference   declarations 
which  could  not  fail  lo  have  a  most  danpferous  effect  in  ihc  towns^ I 
the  peace  and  safety  of  which  were  confided  to  I  heir  kecpinp^,       l| 

One  of  these  magistrates  w  as  Mr.  Cuilen,  the  Mayor  of  Boilon* ' 
At  the  Coft/hrcnce  oi  the  11th  July,  tlils  magislrale,  as  we  have 
seen,  jm bl ict}'  d e el ar ed ,  '  Tka I  if  M i n is tcrs prorogued  par Itmn t n t 
ir  it /ton  I  do  in  (J  fiomelhing  io  relit  re  ihe  people ,  he  wouid  not  vouch\ 
for  the  peace  of  the  boromjh.'    The  Mayor's  conduct  durin|^  tliC 
recent oLilbrealv  sened  to  realize  his  warning.      !t  is  notorious  iLat 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  VOih  August,  the  Mayor  was  otii- 
cjally  apprised  of  the  intention  iif  the  people  to  assemble  in  lai'ge 
numbers  on  that  evening,  or  the  following  morning:  the  ofiiccr  iftl 
coiinnand  of  die  troops  quartered  m  the  town  held  himself  in 
readiness,  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  a  written  order  from  the 
Ma>or,  to  tuiTi  out  the  troops*     The   Mayor,  liowe%'cr,  took  no 
ujcasures  to  prevent  the  meetings,   of  which  he  had  l>ecn  thus 
apprised.     About  WO  persons  assembled  the  same  evening,  and 
nhiT  several  speeches  had   been   made,  a  resolution  was  passed* 
that  they  would  re -assemble  at  five  oVlock  the  following  morning, 
AcfordioglVi  on  the  following  morning,  the  people  again  assem-« 
bled,  unmolested  by  the  author i ties,  at  the  hour  they  had  appointed,  i 
derided  on  turning  out  the  hands,  and  throughout  the  entire  dayrl 
of  llic  llth   August  marched   from   mill    lo   mill,    lurninj^   and" 
forcing  out  the  workpeople.      No  interference  whatever  with  their 
labours  was  interposed  by  the  Mayor,  ;dl hough  in  the  early  part 
of  the  morning  the  numbers  of  the  mob  were  inconsiderable, 
and  the  military  and  police  force  at  his  disposal  were  amply  sufii* 
cient  to  put  down  the  disturbance.     On  the  morning  vt  the  I'ilh, 
wlirn  the   Mayor    did  at  lenglli  act,  though   the  mob   had    becn^i 
swelled  by  the  *  turn-outs '  of  the  previous  days,  ihe  rioters  were? 
at  once  dispersed  and  prisoners  secured. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  rcpurt  of  apprehended  riots  was  made 
to  tlic  Mayor  on  the  evening  of  the   lUlh,  he  replied  ilrai  lu:  did 
jhJ  think  ffVijlhimj  of  the  aort  tt  cnthl  ocatr.      If  this  were  imlceUj' 
liic  opinion  of  the  Mayor,   it  must  have  been  the  result  of  greaUJ 
blindness  to  what  was  going  on  around  hioi,  and  <if  great  forget-il 
fulness  of  ft/»  oivn  warnimj.     But  when  it  is  remembered  tliat  the 
League  had  ffir  months  predicted   disturbances,  that  the  Mayor 
himself  had  gone  up  to  London  to  announce — not  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Deparlmeut,  but — to  the  (Conference  ! — thai 
he  Wfuild  not  vouch  for  the  peace  of  this  very  town,  and  tliat  on  the  < 
evening  of  the  JOlh,  when  the  report  was  mnde  to  hini,  the  sur- 
roun<liiig  districts  were  in  a  slate  of  actual  outbreak,  it  is  difficult  J 
to  attribute  to  mere  want  of  foresight  the  inaclion  w  hich  jnarked  the 
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contluct  of  I  his  map;istrate  of  ihe  Leag-uc,  I L  was,  oriorinaUy,  a  breach, 
nf  tluly  to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  wouUl  not  vourh  fitr  the 
pence  of  the  town  with  which  he  was  charfred : — hut  it  was  a  slill 
graver  dereliction  of  it,  witli  the  means  of  preventioa  at  his  com- 
mand, to  suffer  his  own  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
l*^Stockport  presents  a  similar  example.  At  the  Con  ferefice  ol  i\\e 
7th  July,  Mr.  Nclstrop.  the  Mayor  of  Stockport,  made  the  declara- 
tion already  noticed,  that  he  uouM  not  be  reJiponxibie  for  ihe  peaee 
of  thai  boron  gh ;  and  there  occurred  a  similar  lulfdrnent  of  the  w  am- 
injET.  The  mob  did  not  enter  Stockport  until  Thursday*  the  1 1th 
Aug-nst,  three  days  after  they  had  turned  out  tlic  hands  at  Ash- 
ton,  Hyde,  and  Staley  Bridge,  and  two  tlays  after  they  had 
entered  Manchester,  all  of  these  places  beinja;  within  a  few  miles 
of  Stockport,  The  Mayor  and  inairisirates  of  Stockport  had, 
therefore,  full  warnino^  of  the  state  of  the  district,  and  on  the  JOth 
they  were  directly  informed  that  llie  mob  would  enter  Stockport 
on  the  follow  in  nj  day  to  turn  out  the  hands.  Before  the  11th, 
three  troops  of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  were  maiched  into  the 
town,  a  detachment  of  the  72nil  Hii^hlanders  under  the  command 
of  Major  Hope  w^ere  quartered  in  the  barracks,  and  about  2000 
sjx*cial  constables  had  been  sworn  in. 

With  this  respectable  force  at  their  dis]K>sa!,  the  Mayor  and 
several  of  the  M  agist  rales  assembled  at  the  Ccutrt-house,  in  tlie 
Market-place,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th.  The  Mayor,  and 
nearhj  all  ihe  magi.^trafefi  thus  as.vembied,  were  rnemben  of  the 
League.  I'hc  mob  were  to  approaeh  Stockport  by  the  new  brid«^e, 
where  they  niig^ht  easily  have  been  stopped  and  prevented  from 
entering"  the  town ;  but  no  effort  was  made  to  check  them,  JVIt* 
Howard,  the  owner  of  a  mill  near  the  bridge,  *jbserved  the  ap- 
proach of  the  mob,  and,  before  they  had  reached  the  bridge,  went 
to  the  Court  house  to  represent  the  state  of  things,  and  to  request 
protection.  The  Mayor  told  him  he  could  not  have  it;  that  they 
had  sent  to  Manchester,  and  could  not  get  a  sing-le  man  ;  and 
had  hcef/  Aovrsi- o  to  be  good-tempered  wdh  the  people,  and  not  to 
interfre  with  them,  Wc  should  like  to  know  who  jjave  that 
remarkafjle  advice.  We  find  elsewhere  several  traces  of  like 
counsel,  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  or  they  who  gave  it 
must  hare  known  the  secret  intention  with  which  the  movement 
had  been  forced  i>n  the  people. 

Mr.  Howard,  on  receiving;  that  discouragintr'  answer  from  the 
Chief  MaE^istrate,  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  mob; 
and  bis  peoj>le  were  turned  out.  The  mob  then  entered  Stock- 
port, paraded  the  market-place  in  procession  under  the  eyes  of 
the  magfistrates,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  turn  out  the  mills 
and  to  stop  laliour  oi  all  kinds  in  the  tiiwn,  Messrs.  Bradshaw, 
whose  mill  was  in  St,  Peter  Sftuare,  which  is  about  five  minutes' 
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walk   from  the  Court-house,  liad   resolved  to  defend  it*     Some 

of  llieir  worlimcn  Lad  been  sworn  in  as  special  constables ;  and 
thc)  sent  to  the  Court-boose  to  request  furllier  assistance,  but  it 
was  refused.  Tbe  mob  commenced  an  attack  on  ibe  closed  doors 
of  tbe  niilL  and  again  application  was  made  1o  the  magistrates 
for  assistance,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  The  milb 
however,  was  still  held  out  ;  but  no  reHef  arriving:,  it  was  nt 
length  foTccd,  and  Mr,  James  Bradsbaw  was  severely  beaten  bv 
the  m<»b  for  bis  obstinate  defence, 

Tlie  niafristrates  not  only  refused  aid,  but  they  discountenanced 
Mr,  Bradshaw's  gallant  altemjJt  to  resist  tlie  mob.  On  tbe  lOlh* 
Mr.  Bradshaw  and  bis  people  had  been  sworn  in  special  con- 
staliles,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  tin  lliat  day  told  several  of  the  ma* 
gisirales  he  shtjuld  bold  out  bis  milL  The  magistrates  discouraged 
his  intention*  and  recominended  lijm  to  offer  no  resistancp. 
Again,  when  Mr.  William  Bradshaw  went  to  the  Courl-house  for 
assistance,  and  informed  the  mag*istrates  he  apprehended  an  im- 
mediate attack,  as  the  mob  were  then  turning  out  the  adjuining 
mills,  he  was  told  by  Mr,  Cop  pock,  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates, 
*  thai  no  assistance  could  he  ajforded  imiil  there  nas  a  breach  of 
fhf  jipffce ;'  and  be  was  asked  by  tbe  same  functionary  *  flhtjliQ 
should  offer  resistance?' — in  a  manner  which  was  plainly  nicanl 
to  discourage  the  attempt. 

After  the  successful  attack  on  Mr.  Bradshaw 's  mill,  *  the  turn- 
out* became  general,  and  all  tbe  mills  and  the  works  of  the  town 
were  slopped.  During  the  prngress  of  lliesc  operations — the^ 
ehjftihf/  the  mili^v — which  were  in  perfect  accordance  uilh  the! 
League's  avowed  policy  and  intentions,  tbe  mob  met  with  no 
opposition  from  the  magistrates.  But  here  indulgence  ceased. 
^]*be  mob,  emboldened  by  impunity,  attacked  the  l^nion  work- 
house, carried  it,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  stores  c^f  bread 
and  pro\-isi(jns.  This  was  beyond  the  programme  of  the  League, 
and  the  magistrates  now  pnl  their  force  in  motion ;  the  mob  were 
attacked  and  dispersed  without  the  least  diihculty  and  without  any 
attempt  to  resist,  and  large  numbers  were  made  prisoners*  The 
sufhciency  of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates  was 
thus  proved  ;  and  as  that  force  w^as  not  employed  either  to  check 
the  mob  in  their  approach  to  the  town,  or  to  interfere  with  their 
lawless  operations  in  stopping  the  mills,  and  suspending  Libour, 
it  is  diffnult  to  av(ud  the  conclusion,  that  the  inaction  of  the  ma- 
gistrates may  have  resulted  from  the  wish  not  to  interfere  with 
proceedings  wliicb  led  to  the  accomplisiiment  of  the  predictions 
which  had  been  put  forth.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the 
leaders,  a  man  called  Booth,  who  addressed  the  mob  on  the  best 
means  of  supplying  their  wants*  told  them  *  that  they  miyhi,  if 
theij  choae,  ttg  as  the  fnayor  of  Stockport  said,   "  Go  to  the  stores 
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and  help  themselves'' '  He  added,  ^ / doni  advise  so,  but  when  a 
great  man  like  the  mayor  of  Stockport  advises  so,  I  should  think 
all  would  be  right.* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  mayor  had  said 
what  was  thus  attributed  to  him  ;  we  hope  not :  but  Booth  is  one 
of  those  with  whom  the  mayor  fraternized  when  he  presided  over 
the  meeting  of  February,  in  which  the  League  adopted  the  Chartist 
resolutions  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  words  of  much  the 
same  purport  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Cobden^  the  member  for  the 
borough,  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  the  speech  delivered  by  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  spoke  of  outbreaks,  and  said 
that  the  people  would  be  justified  in  taking  food  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  This  speech,  it  has  been  already  stated,  was 
printed  and  distributed  in  large  numbers  by  the  League,  in  the 
very  towns  where  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  where  the  advice 
was  so  soon  followed. 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  there  is  in  the  fore- 
going facts  sufficient  to  justify  a  criminal  information  against  these 
magistrates,  because  it  would  be  very  hard — perhaps,  impossible 
— to  prove  that  degree  of  criminal  intention  on  which  the  cri- 
minal law  would  operate ;  but  we  think  that  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  will  have  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  we  have  stated 
appear  to  impeach  very  gravely  the  fitness  of  those  magistrates 
for  their  office :  they  are  at  best  very  unsafe  protectors  of  the 
public  peace,  and  must  be,  after  what  has  happened,  very  unseemly 
administrators  of  justice  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  further  progress  of  these  events. 
The  '  turn-outs,*  after  long  endurance  of  privation,  returned  slowly 
and  sullenly  to  the  mills,  leaving  many  of  their  friends  and  fellows 
behind  them  prisoners  in  the  gaols.  The  Chartists,  broken  and 
dispersed,  were  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the  law.  The 
League  alone  remained  intact — and  not  only  intact,  but  has  again 
reared  its  front  with  new-burnished  audacity. 

It  would  double  the  length  of  our  article,  already  too  long,  if 
we  were  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  misrepresentations,  the 
calumnies,  the  artifices,  and  the  activity  of  the  revived  agitation — 
nor  is  it  necessary.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  not  much  more  than  a 
repetition-— with  little  other  variation  than  a  considerable  increase 
of  effrontery — of  the  features  and  the  scenes  we  have  already 
described.  But  there  are  some  particulars  in  which  Mr.  Cobden 
tells  us  that  the  new  agitation  is  to  be  more  effective  and 
formidable  than  the  former,  not  in  the  design,  but  in  the  energy 
and  extent  of  its  application.  The  League  means,  he  tells  us, 
with  the  aid  of  the  50,000/.  subscription,  which  he  thinks  he 
shall  not  only  raise  but  could  double,  to  canvass  personally,  by 
means  of  a  greatly  enlarged  number  of  hired  lecturers,  every 
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ol(?ctor,  and  visit  every  house  and  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom. 
The  League  has  already,  he  informs  us,  engaged  every  press  in 
Manchester,  and  they  are  all,  without  even  waiting  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  subscription,  already  busy  in  printing  what  he  calls 
the  evidence  with  which  this  host  of  emissaries  is  to  inundate  the 
country — such  evide7ice  we  have  no  doubt  as  the  celebrated 
*  Murder  placard' — Massie\9  speeches — Bowrhg^s  verses,  and 
such  like,  of  which  we  have  silready  had  such  satisfactory  speci- 
mens ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these  individual  exertions,  the  country 
is  to  be  divided  into  districts,  and  the  towns  into  sections,  a  la 
mode  de  Paris  ;  and  Great  Anti-Corn-Law  Meetings  and  Grand 
Anti-Corn- Law  Detnonstrations  are  to  collect  and  direct  the 
whole  force  of  public  opinion  to  the  objects  of  the  League! 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  mischief  that  such  energies  in  such  un- 
usual directions,  nerved  by  a  great  power  of  money,  sharpened  by 
party  spirit,  and  stimulated  by  personal  ambition,  acting  on  popu- 
lar passions  and  prejudices,  may  do ;  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
Mr.  Cobden  exaggerates  his  means  and  miscalculates  his  power, 
and  that  the  libels  of  his  presses  and  the  rantings  of  his  lecturers 
will  be  found,  as  long  as  they  are  employed  on  mere  A nti- Corn- 
law  agitation,  of  even  less  effect  than  they  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced. Experience  justifies  our  expectations.  Our  first  and 
main  ground  of  confidence  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  League 
is,  that  it  is  from  first  to  last  a  system  of  false  pretences.  Every 
day  produces  some  contradiction  of  their  vauntings,  some  detection 
of  their  frauds,  some  exposure  of  their  weakness.  A  system  of 
deceit  and  hypocrisy  can  have  no  permanent  success. 

Let  us  recollect,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  hj/dra — this  many- 
headed  conspiracy  — formidable,  as  we  do  not  deny  it  to  be,  has 
but  one  body,  Manchester — and  that  in  Manchester  itself  the 
working  classes,  even  during  their  recent  excitement,  had  still  the 
sagacity  to  see  through  the  artful  and  selfish  policy  of  the  League, 
and  to  decline  co-ojieration  with  men  whose  own  sordid  interests 
were  notoriously  their  only  motive  and  impulse.  The  workmen 
well  knew  why  the  great  manufacturers  were  so  ready  to  have 
their  mills  closed — they  saw — and,  poor  people !  they  felt  too — 
that  what  was  ruin  and  death  to  them  was  to  their  masters,  at 
worst,  a  temporary  inconvenience,  frequently  a  relief,  and  in  some 
cases  a  very  great  profit. 

We  have  been  informed  that  several  houses  made  large,  and 
one  or  two  enormous,  gains  by  the  turn -out.  We  can  hardly 
credit  this  to  the  full  extent  that  has  been  stated  to  us ;  but  it 
is  very  clear  that  as  the  turn-out  occasioned  an  immediate  rise  of 
prices — both  actual  and  speculative,  for  no  one  could  tell  how 
long  it  might  last — those  masters  who  had  stocks  on  hand  were 
largely  benefited — ^first,  by  being  relieved  at  a  crisis  of  pressure 
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(from  the  payment  of  waj^es ;  and  then,  by  an  earlier  clisposal 
of  a  heavy  stork  on  hand  and  at  advanced  prices*  This  the 
workmen  know,  and  will  not  soon  forget  the  suspicious  readi- 
ness with  which  the  masters  submitted  to  the  apparent  injury  of 
stopping  their  mills ;  and  the  repetition  of  any  such  intrigue  is, 
we  trust,  after  the  exposures  that  have  been  made*  nearly  im- 
~    possible. 

With  regard  to  their  meetings  and  demonslrattons,  we  confess 
we  should  look  at  thein  with  considerable  alarm  on  Kersall  Mmr 
and  in  Gratihy  Row  /  but  when  they  are  of  that  class  lljat  affect 
to  speak  public  opinion  only,  we  are  not  quite  so  much  frightened 
— knowing-,  as  we  have  long  done,  the  way  in  which  these  things 
arc  generally  grA  itjh  Even  now,  while  we  are  writing,  a  circum* 
stance  has  occurred,  which,  inconsiderable  as  it  is  in  itself,  appears 
to  us  to  throw  an  important  light  on  one  of  the  main  features  of 
this  whole  system  of  A nti* Corn-Law  '  DfimQiist ration.^  Some 
of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  most  of  these  '  Afeeiimjw^ 
Tvhich,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  look  like  popu- 
lar assemblies  and  arenas  of  free  di^citssion^  are  in  that  resjicct 
mere  impostures,  or — as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  terse 
goml  sense,  once  called  a  similar  description  of  meetings— 
Jarces*  The  whole  affair  is  genenilly  preparetl  beforehand  in  all 
its  details  by  some  half-dozen  people,  who  seldom  appear  befoi*e 
the  public — they  engage  a  f/mrrman,  they  provide,  and  sometimes 
hire  speakers,  they  appoint  fnOTTrr  and  secondern  of  the  restdu- 
tions  which  tiicy  have  prepared  ;  in  short,  all  the  proceedings  are 
of  that  species  of  manufacture  commonly  called  enf-find-dry  ;  and 
the  harmony  and  cordiality  of  the  audience  is  insured  by  atlmitting 
no  one  who  is  not  ascertained  to  be  a  shareholder  in  the  jom^-sfncfc 
unammilr/  of  the  Association.  Such  is  the  usual  course  ;  but 
occasionally — *  the  c^mrse  of  hitmhvg  ceases  to  run  smooth/  and 
then  the  real  public  obtains  some  insight  into  the  interior  of  the 
machinery  of  wbicli  ihcy  commonly  see  only  the  smoke.  Such  is 
the  case  we  have  now  to  protluce,  and  of  wbicli  we  have  seen  two  or 
three  versiims  :  we  select  that  in  *  The  Times,*  which  appears  to 
us  the  least  liable  to  any  suspicion  of  exaggeration. 

In  consequence 
•  of  (he  recent  diviswn  of  the  melropolis  hih  rtsctions  %  ike  League, /ar 
the  pitrpoies  of  earn/in g  on  thf  Anti- Corn-Law  A fptation.. ,» * ,  .the 
FiaKT,  GREAT,  DisTRiCT  FUDUC  Mfetino  (Sedton  No.  1)  of  the  "Me- 
tropolitan Anti-Cohn-Law  Association*'  waa  held  last  night  in  the 
Mechanics*  Instilution,  Sovithnmpton  Buildings — there  were  800  persons 
present,  indttdifig  at  icasl  100  fimaies,  Mr,  H.  Warhurton,  Ex-M,P, 
for  Bridport,  presided,' — Titfics^  2nd  December. 

The  melropolis,  we  see,  London,  is  actually  divided  into  sections^ 
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just  as  Paris  was  in  the  days  of  which  we  hare  been  so  often  re- 
minded—hut let  that  pass. 

The  meeting'  prncceded  through   its  first  stages  in  the  usual 
routine.     Mr.   Chairman    made    a   speech,   and    called   on   Mr, 
Villiers,  M.P,,  to  proptise  an  Anti-Corn- Law  resolution — which 
Mt.  Villiers  having:  done  in  a  most  applauded  oration,  it  was  se- 
conded hy  Mr.  Iticardo,  iVI.l**,  and  put  from  the  Chair.     So  far  so 
M'ell ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened   that  some   persons,  appa- 
rently of  the  working-  class,  were  present,   who  thought  of  the 
Xeao^ie' pretty  much  as  we  do;  and  one  of  them,  a  Mn  Black* 
more,  rose  to  oppose  the  resolution.     This  attempt  at  free  discus- 
I  gion  in  an  AnU'Corn-Lmv  Meet  in  ff  was  wholly  unprecedented, 
'  Mr.  Black  more,  though  seconded  by  a  Mr.  Ridley,  was  accord- 
[ingly  very  ill  received ;  having,  however,  with  some  difficulty,  got 
on  the  platform,  they 

*  were  forthwith  pitched  over  neck  and  crop^  and  Ridley  received  a  blow 
from  an  active  member  of  the  committee  which  gave  liim  a  black 
eye!'— lb. 

The  chairman  and  some  other  pers<ms  discountenanced  this  vio- 
lence, and  Blackmore  obtained  a  kind  of  hearing,  and  moved  an 
amendment 

*  that  die  meeting  should  send  delegates  to  a  meeting  of  a  Conference  at 
Birmingham  on  die  27th  instant,  to  assist  Joseph  Sturge  in  his  struggle 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws/ 

Now,  though  hundreds  of  similar  motions  had  been  made  in  the 
League  and  Parent  Association,  the  chairman  thrjught  proper  to 
decide  that  Mr.  Black  mo  re's  amendment  was  dutorderlt/,,  and^ 
refusing  to  permit  it  to  be  seconded,  proceedeil,  according  to  the 
preconcerted  routine,  to  call  on  Mr,  Ewart,  M.P*,  to  propose  the 
next  resolution*  which  Mr,  Ewart  rose  to  do,  hut  began  his  speech 
by  replying,  somewhat  supcreroga lively,  to  the  two  men,  one  of 
whom  had  not  even  attempted  to  speak,  and  then,  warming  into 
the  general  slrain  of  the  LeiiguerSi  he  inveighed  against  Curn- 
Laws,  Governments,  and  what  not^  tdl  he  airived  at  this  sen- 
tence : — 

*  He  regretted  that  a  certmn  Judge  had  expresseil  an  opinion  against 
the  free  discussion  of  political  quesiwns  Inj  Enfflishmen  ;  but  he  knew 
of  no  Chief  Baron^ — not  even  a  Chief  Baron  Minos  or  Rhacianmnthus 
[fwiv  classical  and  wiitif  /]  who  would  prevent  them  from  doing  so !' — /6. 

Mr.  Ewart,  like  other  witty  people,  has  a  very  short  memory,  and 
forgot,  it  seems,  that,  not  ten  minutes  before,  his  own  friends  and 
associates  had  *  pitcfiGd  one  Enijiis/irnan  over  head  and  crop^'  and 
given  another  *  a  black  eye/on\y  for  putting  in  their  claim  to  a  'J'ree 
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discussion  of  political  opinhns'  at  an  advcrtked  public  meeting* 

Mr,  Ewart  then  proceeded  tosaj  lliat 

'when  things  came  to  that  pass  it  would  he  hetter  for  every  EngHshmnn 

to  leave  hia  country,  or  to  iacrijice  his  life  in  maintaitdnfj  his  liberty,* 

(Cheers.) 

On  which  Mr.  BJackmore  said,  *  That  is  out  of  order — ^that  is 
phy.ncal  force*  ('  Hear  !  and  cries  of  Order/) 

Mr,  Ewart  how^ever  proceeded,  and  moved  bis  resolution,  which 
was, 

*  That,  as  no  reiianve  can  he  placed  on  the  %visdom  or  patriotism  of  the 
Government  or  the  Lajislaiure^^  &c. 

This  was  serondetl  by  Sir  De  L.  Evans ;  upon  whic-li  Mr.  Ridleiv 
in  defiance  of  thp  hard  usage  he  had  received,  moved  an  amend- 
ment expressing-  an  (^pinion  that  the  repeal  nt  the  Corn- Laws 
would  not  benefit  the*  work  it  i^"  classes — which  amendment — 
though  certainly  as  natural,  log-ieal,  and  applicable  to  the  matter 
in  band  as  any  amendment  that  ever  was  proposed  in  any  assem- 
bly, '  the  Chairman  rtthd  fo  he  onf  rf  order ;'  upon  which  a  Mn 
Spurr^  who  obtained  a  liearing  with  some  diRicuhy^  complained 
nf  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Blackmore  and  Mr.  Ridley  had 
received— 

'protested  against  the  meeting  as  a  ont-sided  Tnteiini^^stiiid  he  had 
attended  maoy  gatherings  of  working  men,  and  had  never  seen  such 
diegrncefiil  proceedings  as  on  that  night.  {Uproar,}  The  League  was 
like  one  man  fiaying  to  another,  "  Let  me  take  die  moat  out  of  thine  eye," 
while  he  had  a  heam  in  hia  own.^ 

And  then  proceeding  to  say  something  in  apology  for  the  Corn- 
Laws — the  Cbairman  interposed, 

*and  put  it  to  the  meeting  whether  tliey  would  hear  Mr.  Spurr  any 
longer ;' 

and  Mr.  Spnrr  was  silenced  accordingly;  by  which — and  by 
Mr.  Blackm ore's  having  been  pitched  over  neck  and  ero|>— and 
Mr.  Ridley's  having  got  a  black  eye — the  freedom  of  dlA'cussiofi 
was- — without  any  assistance  from  Chief  Baron  Rha  dam  an  thus— 
so  completely  established,  that  all  the  'great  Anti-Corjr-Lam 
Resoiutio7ts'   were  passed   with   the  usual  ttnammity,  by  *the 

FIB  ST.     GREAT,      PuBLlC     MeETINO     (SccfifM    i\o,    1)     OF     TIIK 

Metropolitan  Anti-Corn*Law  Association  ! ' 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  affbir.  The  '  Morning 
Chronicle '  of  next  day  but  one,  3rd  of  December,  contained  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Thompson  in  reference  to  this  meeting,  censur- 
ing the  conduct  *of  those  three  individuals  who  insisted  on  com- 
bating the  feeling  of  the  immense  majority^  and  who.  he  is  con* 
vinccd,  acted,  as  what  the  French  call  motttofts — ^that  is,  that  ihey 
were  employed  to  utter  language  in   the  meeting  with  a  view^  to 
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inalk  from  llie  Court-hoose,  had  resolvetl  to  defend  it.  Some 
of  their  workinem  had  been  sworn  in  as  special  constables;  and 
they  sent  to  the  Court-house  to  request  further  assislanee,  but  it 
was  refused.  The  mob  comnieneed  no  attack  on  the  closed  doors 
of  tlie  mill,  and  again  application  was  made  to  the  magistrates 
for  assistance,  bnt  with  no  better  success  than  before.  The  mil!, 
however,  was  still  held  out  ;  but  no  relief  arriving,  it  was  at 
lengrlh  forced,  and  Mr.  James  Ibadshaw  was  severely  beaten  bv 
the  mob  for  bis  obstinate  defence. 

The  magistrates  not  only  refused  aid.  but  they  discounlenaneed 

Mr.  Bratlsbaw's  gallant  attempt  lo  resist  tlje  mob.     On  the  10th. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  and   his  people  had  been  sworn  in  special  con* 

I  stables,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw"  on  that  day  told  several  of  the  ma- 

g-istrates  he  shouhl  hold  (jut  bis  mdl.  The  magistrates  discouraged 

his   intention,     and    recommeniled    him    to    oft'er   no   resistance. 

A§:ain,  when  Mr,  W'dliam  Bradsbaw  went  to  the  Courl-housc  ffir 

I  assistance^  and  informed   die  mngistrales  he  apprehended  an  im- 

^  mediate  attack,  as  the  mob  were  tlien  turninjr  out  the  adjoining 

mills,  he  was  told  by  Mr,  Coppock»  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates. 

*  lit  at  no  assistance  could  be  afforded  tinlil  there  was  a  breach  of 

{hf  ppare ;'  and  he  was  asked  by  the  same  functionary  *  H'hyhe 

\  ihonld  offer  resistance?' — in   a   manner  whith  was  plainly  meant 

'  to  disc<jurage  the  attempt. 

After  the  successful  attack  on  Mr.  Bradshaw's  mill,  Mhe  torn- 

\tmi'  became  general,  and  all  the  mills  and  the  works  of  the  town 

were    stopped,     Durmg    the    pnigress   of   tliese  operations — Mr 

;  clomiff  the  jnUlv — which    were   in    perfect  accordance  with  the 

League's   avowed   policy  antl   intentions,   the  mob  met    with  no 

opposition  from   the  magistrates.       But  here  indulgence  ceased, 

*Jlie  mob*  emboldened   by  impunity,  attacked  the    Union   work- 

'  house,  carried  it,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  stores  of  bread 

[and  provisions.     This  was  bevond  the  programme  of  the  League* 

nn<l  the  mngislrates  now  put  their  force  in  motion ;   the  mob  were 

attacked  and  dispersed  without  the  least  diflTiculty  and  without  any 

attempt  to  resist,  and  large  numbers  were  made  prisoners.     The 

luflitiency    of  the    force    at  tlie   disposal  of  the  magistrates  w^as 

thus  proved ;  and  as  that  force  was  not  employed  either  lo  check 

the  m»tb  in  their  approach  lo  the  town*  or  to  interfere  with  iheir 

l]awless  operations  in  stopping  the  mills,  and  suspending  la!)our, 

tit  is  difficult  lo  avoid  the  conchision,  that  the  inaction  of  the  ma- 

jgistrates  may  have   resulted  from  the  wish   not  lo  interfere  with 

[proceedings  which  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  preilictirms 

*vhich  hti<l   been  put   ftirtb.      It   is   remarkable  that  one  of  the 

leaders^  a  man  called  Booth,  who  addressed  the  mob  on  the  best 

means  of  supplying  their  wants,  told  them  '  (hat  they  mujht,  if 

ihey  chose,  do  as  the  mayor  of  Stockport  said,   *'  Go  to  the  storeft 

and 
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and  help  themselves.'' '  He  added,  '  I  doni  advise  so,  but  when  a 
great  man  like  ike  mayor  of  Stockport  advises  so,  I  should  think 
all  would  be  right,* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  mayor  had  said 
what  was  thus  attributed  to  him  ;  we  hope  not :  but  Booth  is  one 
of  those  with  whom  the  mayor  fraternized  when  he  presided  over 
the  meeting  of  February,  in  which  the  League  adopted  the  Chartist 
resolutions  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  words  of  much  the 
same  purport  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Cobden^  the  member  for  the 
borough,  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  the  speech  delivered  by  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  spoke  of  outbreaks,  and  said 
that  the  people  would  be  justified  in  taking  food  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  This  speech,  it  has  been  already  stated,  was 
printed  and  distributed  in  large  numbers  by  the  League,  in  the 
very  towns  where  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  where  the  advice 
was  so  soon  followed. 

We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  there  is  in  the  fore- 
going facts  sufficient  to  justify  a  criminal  information  against  these 
magistrates,  because  it  would  be  very  hard — perhaps,  impossible 
-^to  prove  that  degree  of  criminal  intention  on  which  the  cri- 
minal law  would  operate ;  but  we  think  that  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  will  have  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  we  have  stated 
appear  to  impeach  very  gravely  the  fitness  of  those  magistrates 
for  their  office :  they  are  at  best  very  unsafe  protectors  of  the 
public  peace,  and  must  be,  after  what  has  happened,  very  unseemly 
administrators  of  justice  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  further  progress  of  these  events. 
The  '  turn-outs,'  after  long  endurance  of  privation,  returned  slowly 
and  sullenly  to  the  mills,  leaving  many  of  their  friends  and  fellows 
behind  them  prisoners  in  the  gaols.  The  Chartists,  broken  and 
dispersed,  were  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the  law.  The 
League  alone  remained  intact — and  not  only  intact,  but  has  again 
reared  its  front  with  new-burnished  audacity. 

It  would  double  the  length  of  our  article,  already  too  long,  if 
we  were  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  misrepresentations,  the 
calumnies^  the  artifices,  and  the  activity  of  the  revived  agitation — 
nor  is  it  necessary.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  not  much  more  than  a 
repetition — with  little  other  variation  than  a  considerable  increase 
of  effrontery — of  the  features  and  the  scenes  we  have  already 
described.  But  there  are  some  particulars  in  which  Mr.  Cobden 
tells  us  that  the  new  agitation  is  to  be  more  effective  and 
formidable  than  the  former,  not  in  the  design,  but  in  the  energy 
and  extent  of  its  application.  The  League  means,  he  tells  us, 
with  the  aid  of  the  50,000/.  subscription,  which  he  thinks  he 
shall  not  only  raise  but  could  double,  to  canvass  personally,  by 
means  of  a  greatly  enlarged  number  of  hired  lecturers,  every 
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vomngmnenl  to  violence  jiiitl  to  crime,  tiutl  more  than  enough  of 
language,  ullcred  hy  the  voice  of  aidkoriti/,  to  justify  the  com- 
mission of  them,  The  very  outrages  which  principally  marked 
the  insurrection,  viz.,  the  assembling;  in  large  numbers  *^  to  strike 
terror/  the  stopping  of  lahoyr,  and  the  attacks  on  the  bread  and 
provision  shops,  had  all  been  directly  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
ceedings and  ibc  language  of  the  League* 

Happily,  beyond  these  outrages,  n*)  attacks  were  matle,  and 
tliere  were  no  blood -stainetl  crimes.  The  people,  even  in  a  stale 
of  tumult,  did  not  fulfd  in  this  respect  the  prophecies  of  the 
League,  nor  lake  its  instigations  for  their  guide.  There  were 
none  among  those  excited  crowds  who  sought  to  *  snatch  the 
pike  or  wivld  ike  hrandi  mme  who  evinced  *  a  hmjinff  for  itidis^ 
criminate  vengeance,'  or  for  '  blood* — although  *  arialocraficiil 
opprcA'Sorjf,'  '  tyrants^"  *  murderers'  '  vampires,'  and  "  demofts ' 
had  been  incessantly  placed  before  their  eyes  as  objects  of  their 
*just  revenge,*  The  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  even  in  the 
excitement  of  successiul  turbulence  and  of  momentary  triumph 
over  the  law,  put  lo  shame  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  of  the  lan- 
guage and  instigations  of  tlie  League. 

The  speeches  made  at  the  first  gathering  of  the  people  in 
Manchester,  after  the  mob  had  entereii  it,  show  the  view  ihey 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  League,  and  of  the  effects  of  their 
agilalioiL  In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  9th,  the  people 
asseiohlcd  in  large  numljers  in  Granby  Row  ;  and,  acDjrding  lo 
tlie  report  of  the  *  Manche-'iter  Guardiaih'  copied  out  of  the 
*  CV/rw/rtr/  the  following  speeches  were  made:  — 

'  Mr.  Pilling,  an  operative,  was  called  upon  to  preside.  Haviug  in- 
culcated on  his  audience  tlie  necessity  of  obeying  the  law,  he  stated  that 
upwards  of  thirty  ihousEind  men,  women,  aad  children,  from  Stalcy- 
hridge,  Diikinlicld,  Oldham,  and  the  surrouudiug  towns,  had  met  that 
morning  in  Ashtun-under- Lyric,  and  declared  dial  they  never  would 
return  to  their  work  until  the  same  prices  were  given  them  which  they 
had  had  in  the  early  purt  of  1840.  They  had  turned  out  because  Bome 
uf  their  Corn- Law  repealing  masters  had  lowered  the  wages  of  epiimers 
Ivventy-fivc  per  cent.* 

*  Mr.  Challenger  said,  *'  17iey  hat  I  met  on  ike  present  occasion  ^  not 
for  tke  tlesiructimi  of  proper ftj  or  machinen/,  hut  to  obtain  the  cOHipera' 
t ion  of  the  jienple  of  Manckester  in  seeking  a  fiir  tlai/ys  wage^  for  a 
fair  dwfs  labour. ^^  Having  again  advised  the  meeting  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  to  render  the  magistrates  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  prevent 
disturbance,  Mr,  Challenger  concluded  amid  loud  cheers. 

*  Mr.  Dixon  hoped  tlie  uperalives  %vould  not  allow  themselves  lo  starvct 
hi  order  to  amass  splendid  fortunes  for  tlieir  employers*  A  tertaia  party 
uere  no  doubt  ue//  jrlcased  wi^h  ths  ^Uitrn'Oid  :^^  tkn/ (koughl  tkeg 
hid  accmnplisfied  their  olg'ect^  and  tfmt  a  certain  slate  of  ihtrifj^  wouid 
soon  be  brought  about  which  it^as  predicted  by  Ma.  Codden  in  tke  Com- 
imns'  i/oiwe  of  Pariimn^m.     He  (Mr.  Cubden)  had   declared  that, 
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unless  the  Corn-Laws  were  repealed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
people  quiet  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He  (Mr.  Dixon)  knew  one 
man  in  Ashton  who  declared  that  he  had  reduced  tlie  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  the  people  to  a  state  of  frenzy  ;  and  that^  if  the 
people  were  once  driven  to  ads  of  violence^  it  would  induce  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  strong  Government  to  give  to  the  Anti-Com-Law 
men  their  pet  measure.  He  (Mr.  Dixon)  hoped,  however,  that  the 
operatives  would  not  be  made  the  tools  of  any  party,  but  that  they 
would  struggle  together  for  the  obtainment  of  their  just  rights/ 

These  speeches  aiFord  a  fair  Bpecimen  of  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  '  turn-outs.'  They  show  that  the  Workpeople  had  been 
alive  to  the  predictions,  the  agitation,  and  the  designs  of  the 
League ;  and  they  disclose  ,the  firm  belief  entertained  by  the 
people — who  lived  among  the  Anti-Corn-Law  manufacturers  and 
knew  them  best,  and  who  had  witnessed  all  the  stages  of  their 
agitation — that  the  League  meditated  and  desired  the  outbreak. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  working -people  not  so  moderate 
— ^thesc  were  the  Trades,  whom,  as  our  readers  will  recollect, 
at  the  great  meeting  on  New  Year's  day,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
commissioned  to  '  organize '  for  anti-corn-law  agitation.  In  that, 
at  least,  he  failed ;  for  the  Trades  now  employed  their  organiza- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  against  the  League — whom  they  reproached 
bitterly  and  justly  for  their  tortuous  and  selfish  policy — and  they 
took  altogether  a  Chartist  and  republican  direction.  They  pub- 
lished inflammatory  placards  and  passed  revolutionary  resolutions; 
but  they  rejected  all  overtures  from  the  Anti- Corn- Law-men, 
though  a  body  of  dissenting  ministers — always  the  ready  tools  of 
the  League — had  been  put  forward  to  negotiate  an  alliance. 
The  result  was,  the  magistrates  of  Manchester  found  courage  at 
last  to  act  against  the  Trades;  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hutchinson* 
who  had,  under  the  auspices  of  these  very  magistrates,  been  com- 
missioned to  organize  the  Trades,  was  now,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates, apprehended  for  sedition. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  arrest  was  the  publication  of  a 
placard,  in  which  the  Trades  recommend  that  the  Uurn-out' 
should  last  *  until  the  Charter  be  made  the  law  of  the  land.'  If 
the  Trades  had  declared  for  the  objects  of  the  League,  and  this 
placard  had  announced  a  resolution  to  suspend  labour  '  until  the 
Corn  Law  be  repealed,'  instead  of  '  until  the  Charter  be  made 
the  law  of  the  land,'  Mr.  Hutchinson's  fate  would  probably  have 
been  different ;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Trades,  which  were  now 
watched  by  the  magistrates  with  the  awakening  eye  of  the  law, 
might  have  been  looked  upon  with  more  lenity. 

Such  observations  naturally  arise  from  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
we  have    described;   and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  particular  duty 
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llie  master  manufacturers  iminediately  set  alx>iit  a  reduction  of 
%vii<res,  and  lljerc?by  produced  tlie  disturbances. 

We  slioukl  like  to  ask  these  r;;  en  tie  men  of  the  League,  who  are 
jusi  7tott  so  disinterestedly  zealous  for  the  workmen's  welfare,  what 
otlier  proofs  they  have  exhihitcd  of  this  philanthropy  ?  1  lave  the 
greatest  of  these  capitalists  ever  shown  ^ny  disposition  to  look  at 
the  workmen  in  any  oiber  light  than  as  machhics,  which  they 
work,  like  am/ other  muehine,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  to  the 
greatest  j^ossihle  extent  that  the  frame  will  bear?  Nay,  have  they 
shown  anything  like  a  sympathy  for  human  labour?  Do  they 
ever,  by  choiee»  employ  ^^p,v A,  blood,  and  Jiundj  in  preference  U) 
wood  J  iron,  and  {he  meehanical  powerxl  Quite  the  contrary: 
even  where  the  man  would  be  as  cheap  as  the  machine  they  prefer 
the  en;ijine,  because,  as  one  of  these  Utditarians  once  said  to  us,  the 
engine  never  (jeis  dmnk — the  true  reason  heing>  that  the  engine 
never  disturbs  the  comfort  or  the  profits  of  the  master  with  com- 
plaints of  overwork  and  insufficient  wages. 

Need  we  p^ive  any  other  proof  of  the  indifference  with  wbich 
these  philanthropists  can  look  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
interest  at  human  suffering,  than  the  history  of  the  Factory  Biflft, 
and  tlie  causes  which  forced  the  Legislature  to  such  an  interference, 
and  the  delays  and  difliculties  wdiich  that  interference  has  had  to 
contend  with  ?  The  recent  Reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  give 
abundant  endence  of  the  eagerness  wil!i  which  every  possihle  im-  ^ 
provcment  of  machinery  is  caujj^ht  at^  in  order  to  f/et  rid  of  men,  H 
*  Intienuity/  says  Mr.  Horner,  'has  been  stimulated  to  the  utmost 
to  supersede  manual  labour  by  mechanical  contrivances;  and, 
where  man^tnl  laliour  is  still  necessary,  hy  getting  it  performed  by 
children  mtd  yoitng  per.sofrs  instead  of  aduU a*  And  he  gives 
the  instance  of  one  class  of  spinners,  who  were  by  a  very  simple 
invention  thrown  out  of  ennjjloyment,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  well  upon  high  wages,  and  were  now  too  nld  io 
learn  a  new  trade.  *  The  case  of  these  spinners,'  adds  Mr, 
II(>rner,  ''is  a  very  bard  one,  and  entitled  to  great  com  miser  a1  ion, 
The  change  has  come  rapidfy  upon  them  ;  and  men  advanced  in 
life,  and  long  accustomed  to  good  wages,  if  they  can  find  em- 
ployment in  the  same  trade,  must  take  subordinate  situations,  and 
can  only  earn  a  scanty  subsistence/  And  by  this  change  Mr, 
Horner  found  ihat  ihe  millowner  made  a  saWng  of  ]L  IGs.  out 
of  6/,  Ws.,  or  near  25  jjer  cent,  on  the  wages  he  liad  been 
paying. 

Do  we  deprecate  the  use  or  improvement  of  machinery  ?  We 
arc  guilty  of  no  such  absurdity  :  without  machinery  there  could 
be  no  human  labour  at  all,  for  everything  beyond  tmr  naked 
fingers  is  machinery;  the  needle,  the  spade,  the  distaff,  and  the 
p!oiigbj  are  as  stricdy  machines  as  the  steam-engine.  We  there- 
fore 
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fore  sliall  never  stoop  to  flatter  the  working  classes  by  delusivo 
declamations  against  machinery ;  but  we  feel,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  when  new  machinery  is  hkely  to  eject  an  established  class  of 
human  labour,  those  who  introduce  it  are  bound — in  justice  as  well 
as  charity — to  make  the  change  as  gradual  and  the  discharge  of  the 
}XK)r  people  as  little  afflictive  as  possible.     We  think  iherefore 
that  some  of  the  exuberant  philanthropy  which  the  millowners  of 
the  League  have  licen  expending  at  *  Conferences '  and  '  Demon 
strations  '  about  the  country,  would  have  been  better  employed  at 
home  in  alleviating  the  immediate  distresses  of  their  own  people — 
in  delaying  rather  than  accelerating  any  unfavourable  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  workmen — and  when  such  changes  become 
inevitable,  in  making  them  gradual  instead  of '  rapid  : '  one  might 
ex])ect  from  persons  of  such  liberality  and  benevolence,  that  they 
would  not  have  dismissed — as  the  Factory  Rejwrts  state  that  they 
do — faithful  and   efficient  servants  fully  equal  to   the    work  on 
which  they  had  been  employed,  but  '  too  old  to  learn  a  new  trade/ 
for  the  saving  that  might  be  made  by  the  substitution  of  '  young 
per.sons  and  children.*    We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  dream  that 
such  indulgence  could  be   exercised  for  any  long  time,  or  on  any 
extensive  scale — but   is   it  ever  attempted  ?     Are  these  changes 
ever  alleviated  even  by  the  cheap  decency  of  sympathy,  real  or 
assumed?     We  desire  these  gentlemen  to  produce  any  circum- 
stances in  their  management  of  their  affairs  or  their  dealings  with 
their  workmen,  to  show  that  they  are,  or  ever  have  been,  actuated 
by  any  other  i)rinciple  than  that  same  object  which  they  are  pur- 
suing as  members  of  the  League — namely,  that  of  getting  the 
most  work  they  can  for  the  least  wages — a  natural  object  we  admit, 
and  one  which,  as  a  matter  of  dry  business,  cannot  be  complained 
of ;  but  we  may,  and  we  do,  complain  of  the  falsehood  and  hypo- 
crisy which  disguise  this  object  under  professions  of  liberality  and 
jihilanthropy,  and  which  endeavour  to  excite  agjiinst  other  classes 
of  the  community  all  the  odium  of  the  frequent  and  extensive 
distress,  \^hich  is,  and,  we  fear,  always  must  be,  the  inevitable 
result  of  ihcir  oun  manufacturing  system. 

I'o  conclude.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  have  made  out  such  a 
case  against  the  Anli-Corn-Law  Association  and  League,  ns  no 
rational  man  in  the  country — not  even,  we  trust.  Lord  Kinnaird 
himself — can  resist. 

We  have  shown  that  these  eo(  icties  set  out  with  a  public  and 
fundamental  engagement  to  act  by  *  lcg(d  and  coiuliluiicnal 
meaiu-  ;*  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  their  proceedings  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  uficcnstifvtionaly  and,  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  iilcyal. 

We  have  shown  that  their  second  fundamental  engagement^  that 
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*  wo  parhj  political  discussion  nhmdd  be  allowed  at  urnj  vj  then 
ineetiugs,^  lias  ijcen  scandalously  violated ;  iind  thai  the  langiiaye 
of  their  speeches  and  their  ])iess  has  been  not  merely  violent  and 
indecent— but  inceudiarv  and  seditious. 

We  have  shown  that,  even  from  the  outset,  they  endeavoured 
to  menace  the  government  and  the  le^iilalure  wuh  the  pressure 
of  physictd  force,  and  that  these  threats  continued  with  increasing 
violence,  till  lo»t  at  length  in  the  timiult  of  ihe  actual  outbreak 
which  they  had  provoked. 

We  have  shown  that  the  MaifiAtruttw  who  belout^ed  to  thes 
socielicsj  iustetwl  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  IranquilHly  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  and 
violent  promoters  of  every  species  of  agitation ;  and  that,  while  all 
of  them  talked  language  and  promulgated  doctrines  that  endan- 
gered the  public  peace,  suuiCj  the  highest  in  authority*  volun- 
teered declarations  which  llu^sc  inclined  to  disttub  the  public 
peace  might  reasonably  consider  as  promises  of,  at  least,  impu- 
nity. 

We  have  shown  that  the  League  have  spent,  accorchng  to  their 
own  statement,  90,000i.  in  the  last  year,  we  know  not  exactly  how, 
but  clearly  in  furtherance  of  the  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
dangerous  practices  which  we  have  detailed. 

We  have  shown,  we  think,  abundant  rciison  to  conclude  that 
the  50,000/.  which  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  the  same*  or  perhaps  Silill  more  illegal,  uncon* 
stimtionah  and  dangerous  jnacticcs. 

We  have  shinvn  that — from  first  to  last— their  system  has  been 
«rne  of  falsehood  anrl  deception — from  their  original  fundamental 
imposture  of  being  the  advocates  of  the  jntor — down  to  the  meaner 
slnfts  of  calling  brutal  violence  freedom  of  discussion,  and  a  sub- 
scription for  feeiling  seditiim  and  riot  a  fund  hjr  education  vr 
charity. 

And,  iinally,  we  hope  we  have  shown  that  uv  man  of  common 
senscj  oi  any  party^— if  he  only  adheres  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution — caji  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  ex- 
istence of  such  associations — taunng  money — e-jcciting  mobx — 
organiztd — and — to  use  a  term  of  the  same  Jacobin  origin  as 
iheir  own,  affiliated — for  the  avowed  purpose  of  coercing  the 
government  and  the  legislature— can  hesitate,  we  say,  to  pro- 
nounce the  existence  of  such  assoiiations  disgraceful  to  our  iia- 
tiunal  character,  and  wholly  incompatible  either  with  the  internal 
peace  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country — or,  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  words — the  safktv  OP  the  statk. 
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Art.  I. — Le  Rhin,    Let  Ires  a  un  Ami,  par  Victor  Hugo*    1842. 

T^HIS  workj  which  has  created  a  great  sensation  in  Germany, 
-*•  is  perhaps  amongst  the  most  innocuous  prod uc lions  of  a 
very  able  but  esafrgerated  and  mischievous  wrhen  His  novels 
and  fictions  afford  in  literature  the  species  of  interest  resultinf^  in 
vulgar  life  from  the  spectacle  of  an  execution  :  an  intense  excite- 
ment, which »  without  being  evil,  decidedly  prepares  the  way  for  all 
evil ;  and  never  can  ihey  be  peruseil  without  leaving  a  taint  upon  the 
mind.  His  delineations  of  passion  are  false  i  bis  descriptions  won- 
derfully spirited,  full  of  verve  in  their  language,  and  of  picturesque 
truth  in  detail  ;  and  the  species  of  gr*Hesque  romance  with  wiiicb 
he  invests  the  middle  ages  gives  an  interest  to  his  scenes,  persuad- 
ing even  the  most  phxlding  antiquary  to  pardon  the  occasionally 
fantastic  heightening  received  by  the  picture  from  the  warm  fancy 
of  the  artist,  And  we  have  here  many  excellent  specimens  of  ihe 
talent,  which  on  other  occasions  he  has  so  deplorably  perverteti 
and  misused. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  on  the  Rhine,  the  contrast  between 
the  powerful  steam -boats,  and  the  relics  of  medispval  navigation — 
lingering  njxm  the  mighty  waters.  Such  are  the  great  rafts, 
bearing  a  whole  population  in  the  loghouses,  which  seem  to  have 
slid  down  bodily  from  the  Alps  ;  and  the  grave  sailing-boats, 
heavily  and  rudely  built,  whose  names  still  remind  us  of  the 
age  when  Faith  entered  into  all  the  concerns  of  human  life — tlie 
Pin.v,  the  Amor,  the  Sancta  Maria,  the  Gratia  Dch  Sic. — whilst 
the  rushing  creations  of  modern  science  testily  by  their  appella- 
tions—  Qt^eeii  Vict  or  ill,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ilrsse,  the  Duke  of 
Nassau,  the  Leopold- — how  entirely  the  whole  feeling  as  well 
as  the  aspect  of  society  lias  chaaged.  ^  Y*mr  steam- boat/  says 
VicU>r  Hugo,  *  is  painted  and  gUdcd ;  your  old  sailor  contented 
himself  with  honest  pitch  and  tar.  Yuur  steam- boat  is  a  per- 
sonification of  speculation ;  vour  sailor  of  faith.  Your  steam- 
boat advertises  itself ;  your  saUor  prays.  Your  steamer  depends 
on  man's  protection  ;  your  sailor  on  the  aitl  of  heaven/  This 
striking  antithesis  meets  you*— is  forcefl  upon  you  every  moment 
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on  the  Rhine.  It  is  to  be  found,  in  fact,  wlierever  we  encaunter 
the  *  spirit  af  the  age;' — hut,  perhaps,  nowhere  has  Giant  Steam 
effected  a  more  pjlent  change  than  on  the  great  and  national  river 
of  Germany* 

Before  the  opening  of  the  continent,  we,  in  England*  might 
know  something  more  of  the  Rhine  ihan  we  did  of  the  Orinoco, 
but  certainly  not  so  much  as  of  the  Ganges.  Nor  can  the  portion 
now^  constantly  traversed  each  season,  literally  by  myriads  of  tra- 
vellers, be  said  to  have  been  a  navigable  river ;  tlie  rocks  in  one 
direction  impeding  the  downward  navigation ;  whilst  upwards,  there 
was  no  contending  with  the  excessive  swiftness  of  the  stream. 

Dr.  Burney  (we  think)  drifted  down  upon  a  timber  raft,  and 
the  account  of  his  sufferings  and  privations  in  his  little  den  offers 
a  whimsical  contrast  to  the  comforts  of  the  Dampfschiff,  with 
ils  sofas,  its  table-d'hote,  ita  pavilion  for  the  ladies,  and  what  not 
Ibesides. 

It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  Slrasburg,  that  they  hesitated  to 
accept  the  alliance  of  Bale  on  account  of  the  distance  between 
the  cities,  '  Nay/  said  the  Baseler  burghers,  '  we  will  bring 
you  a  kettle  of  soup  warm  from  our  Rath-haus  ;  and  this  they 
effected  by  means  of  an  enormous  iron  cauldron,  which  retained 
its  caloric,  whdst  the  exertions  of  twelve  able-bodied  rowers 
brought  it  to  the  capital  of  Alsace,  just  in  plight  to  fulfil  their 
promise,  before  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

No  human  foresight  can  calculate  the  effect  which  steam  will 
produce  by  the  conjunction  of  the  continental  states.  The  one 
most  apparent.  Is  the  extinction  of  any  remains  oC  independence 
amongst  the  smaller  powers.  At  this  moment,  the  Belgians  are 
exulting  in  the  importance  to  be  acquired  by  their  country,  as  the 
a>nnecting  bond  between  the  French  and  Prussian  lines  of  railway. 
Belgium,  as  they  boast,  can  make  her  terms  with  either  suitor:  as 
if  France  or  Prussia,  one  or  the  other  of  them,  whether  in  battle- 
field or  congress,  will  not  assuredly,  for  the  very  rc^ason  w^hich 
gives  such  new  consequence  to  Belgium,  take  all  that  the  chances 
of  preponderance  may  enable  either  of  them  to  demand. 

All  the  romance  ol  ihe  Rhine  is  fast  departing.  We  can  hardly 
take  account  of  the  rapid  changes  which  the  physiognomy  of  its 
shores  is  sustaining,  year  by  year.  Old  walls  fall ;  venerable  gates 
and  battlements  arc  replaced  by  Bellevues  and  British  Hotels  ; 
churches  are  whitened  and  reno\^ated,  and  castles  restored — as 
Stolzenfels  and  the  Rheinstein^ — in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
antiquary  groan  and  the  artist  shudder*  Nothing  can  possibly  be 
in  worse  tea-garden  taste,  particularly  as  exhibited  at  Stolzenfels  : 
miserable  pasteboard  hattleinenls  wnd  cast-iron  staircases  encrusted 
upon  the  old  grey  walls;  mullions  of  the  true  carpenter's  Gothic 
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inserted  in  the  windows ;  and  no  apparent  indicatian  of  the 
slightest  feeling"  which  mrty  induce  us  to  hope  for  a  cessation  of 
these  vulgar  harbarities, 

VVe  can  only  land  occasionally  with  our  pleasant  tourist.  Victor 
Hugo  wisely  made  a  stay  at  Andernach,  a  place  which,  as  he 
justly  observes^  is  far  too  much  neglected;  and  the  goml-tem- 
pered  Landlord  of  the  Konig  von  Preuvse?*  now  (1842)  shows  you, 
with  much  complacency,  the  comfortable  room  which  Hugo  occu- 
pied, and  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  very  picturesqne 
watch-tower  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine, 

*  J*a«raia  vouiu  monter  dans  la  cnrieuse  tour  que  je  vois  de  ma 
croiEik,  et  qui  est^  selon  toute  tipparence,  rancjenne  vedette  de  la  vdle, 
mais  Fe^calier  eu  est  rompu  et  lea  vodtes  en  sont  effbndrtfes.  II  m*a 
fallu  y  renoncer.  Du  reste,  la  magnifique  manure  a  lant  de  fleurs,  de  si 
charmantes  deUTS>  des  fleura  disposi^es  avcc  taut  de  go  ill  et  entretenues 
nvec  tant  de  soin  a  tout ea  lea  fen ^t res,  qu'^u  la  croirait  habitee.  Elle  h 
est  habitt^e  en  effet,  habitt^e  par  la  plus  coqitetle  et  la  plus  farouche  k  la  H 
fois  des  habitantea,  par  cette  douce  fee  tnviaible  qui  ae  luge  dans  toutes 
lea  mines  J  qui  les  prend  pour  ellc  seule,  qui  en  defonce  tous  les  (Itagea, 
tons  les  plafonds,  tuus  les  esealiers,  afin  que  le  pas  de  rhomme  n'y 
trouble  pas  les  nids  des  oiseaux,  et  qui  met  k  toutes  lea  croisees  et 
devant  toutes  les  portea  des  pots  de  fleura  qu'elle  aait  faire,  en  ftSe 
qu'elle  est,  avec  tt)ute  vieille  pienre  creu8<^e  par  la  pluie  ou  tihrechtSe  par 
le  tempa.'— p.  190. 

The  great,  gloomy,  ghostly  church,  with  its  double  towers^  is 
perhaps  aniongst  the  latest  specimens  of  the  romanesque ;  and 
the  exterior  of  the  east  end  still  retains  some  very  original,  and  as 
yet,  very  perfect  frescoes,  deserving  much  more  attention  than 
they  have  received,  The  whole  is  thoroughly  German,  and, 
having  escaped  renovation,  save  and  except  the  horrible  white- 
wash of  the  interior,  may  be  consulted  as  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  architecture.  Nor  should  we,  though  they  are  of  another 
age  and  character,  neglect  the  Giants,  the  Roland  and  the  Oliver, 
who  guard  the  interior  portal  of  the  Rhein-gatej  the  direct  pro- 
genitors of  the  worthies,  who,  frovirning,  because  tantalized,  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  annual  festivities  of  London  city,  still  hold  their 
station  in  Guildhalh 

From  Andernacli  the  traveller  should  also,  without  fail,  proceed 
to  Laach.  Our  friend  Murray's  hint»  that  at  *  Brohl  there  is 
a  good  inn,  where  a  basket  stored  with  eatables  should  he  pro- 
vided, as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  had  at  the  abbey  of  Laach,* 
is  already  quite  needless ;  for  the  neat  {jaH-kmi-v  within  the  Abbey 
Close  will  furnish  all  you  can  desire.  The  noble  abbey  church, 
first  discovered  by  the   Master  of  Trinity,  is  now  in  a  condition 
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wbirh  would  make  him  wince.  The  purchase  of  the  church  by 
ihe  Prussian  government,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  very 
singular  buikhiig;  from  destructi<jn,  was  a  most  praiseworthy  act; 
and  die  fabric  is  so  sound,  that  plumber*s  work  on  the  too(  and 
glass  ill  the  windows,  and  perhaps  a  ^ew  iron  clamps  in  the  walls, 
would  have  been  all  that  it  asked  or  required.  The  Ban -in - 
spekior,  Herr  Niigler,  unhappily  thought  otherwise,  and  glarin^^ 
whitewash  on  the  walls  and  coarse  colouring  on  the  capitals 
destr<jy  the  eS'ect  of  the  interior;  and  hammer  and  chisel,  bicking 
and  hacking  the  mouldings,  inflict  irreparable  injurv.  Much 
here  reminds  us  of  Italy.  The  atrium  is  very  like  that  of 
Sanl'  Ambrogioj  and  the  tabernacle  over  the  founder's  tomb  is, 
we  should  sav,  an  evident  adaptation  of  the  plan  o(  Nicolo  Pisano ; 
and  how  came  it  here,  so  far  away  ? 

Friend  Murray's  *Handb<iok*  hardly  speaks  with  sufficient 
emphasis  of  the  Marksburg ;  the  only  entire  casde  standing  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  is  now  seen  at  the  best  pos- 
sible era  of  its  existence — neither  pelted  nor  neglected ^ — neither 
vulgarized  into  a  modern  fortress,  nor  thealralized,  like  the  Stol- 
zenfels,  into  the  fit tter-sch loss  of  a  novel  published  at  Leipsig 
fair,  the  worst  of  all  transformations  which  any  ancient  building 
can  assume.  Welcome  cart  dodge  or  cow-house — welcome  stable 
or  pigsty — nav>  even  w^elcome  muck -mid  den  or  dunghill,  in  a 
ruin,  rather  than  tlie  deckings  of  pseuclo -chivalry.  Marksburg 
seems  ncjw%  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  exhibit  the  slate  of  those  build- 
ings during  the  lime  of  the  Thirty  years*  wan  Much  is  of  timber, 
and  both  ]>icturesque  and  curious  :  the  Burg  is  now  garrisoned  by 
half-a-dozen  honest  invalids.  The  worthy  old  sentinel  will  not  touch 
youv  t rink* tj eld ;  no  persuasion  will  avail:  but  you  may  leave 
your  groschen  in  the  embraisure,  and  }ou  are  not  bound  to  look 
behind  you  as  you  go  away,  Marksburg  is  the  slale-prison  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau  ;  but  has  long  been  untenanted, 
Tlie  last  person  confined  here  was  a  gentleman  bearing  a  very 
noble  name,  a  Lieutenant  von  Metternich,  who  has  decorated 
the  ancient  chapel,  which  he  used  as  his  bed- room,  with  various 
frescoes  not  entirely  analogous  to  the  object  of  the  slruclure. 
Many  vestiges  of  what  must  truly  be  admitted  to  be  the  barbarity 
of  the  middle  ages  yet  remain  in  this  castle  :  particularly  the 
horrible  pit  in  which  prisoners  were  confined,  and  into  which 
they  were  let  down  by  a  windlass  as  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine. 
Such  a  place  of  confinement  was,  in  old  German  jail  language, 
technically  called  the  2 lu fide-loch — Anglic^,  the  dogdiole.  The 
rack,  which  Mrs.  Trollope  saw  here,  has  been  removed  to  the 
museum  at  Baden,  as  an  illustration  of  the  hist^iry  of  juris- 
prudence. 
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prudenrc*  For  the  same  reason  it  might  be  advisable  to  pi  are 
in  the  British  Museum  a  series  of  historical  monuments  relating 
to  our  own  humane  prisnn  discipline  at  various  periods,  chrono* 
logically  arrantred  : — e,ff.  Scavingef^s  damjhter  from  the  Tower, 
which,  after  racking'  Anne  Askew,  performed  the  same  dutv  upon 
Campion  and  Guj  Fawkes;  the  Donble-darbiefi  of  London  New- 
gale, inclosing  the  limbs  of  the  living  man  lilce  the  gibbel-irons 
which  bound  tosrether  the  swinging,  rotting  carcase ;  the  Mottth^ 
joke  of  the  Newgale  of  Dublin  ;  the  Screwed  ncuU-cap  i^t  the 
Fleet;  the  Iron-mask  oi  the  Richmond  Penitentiary;  the  Collar 
and  bars,  connecting  neck  and  /tands,  of  -Norwich  Castle,  kept 
in  use  till  the  remonstrnncc  of  Dr.  Rigby  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
continucfl  not  forty  years  ago  ;♦ — and  last,  not  least,  the  Foul 
cat  of  Sydney,  so  wred  by  gore,  that  each  of  its  nine  lashes, 
two  hundred  times  repeated,  cuts  like  the  blade  of  a  knife  into 
the  quivering  flesh « 

Lorck,  the  subject  of  the  nineteenth  letter,  furnishes  our  author 
with  a  capital  scene,  which  he  introduces  with  the  motto  of 
*  Feuer!* 

*  J 'ec rivals  dans  ma  chambre,  larsque  tout  k  coup  je  m'aper^ois  que 
mon  papier  est  devenu  rouge  sons  ma  plume.  Je  leve  lea  yeux,  je 
n'etoia  phis  tfclaire  par  ma  larupe,  mais  par  mes  fen^tres*  Mes  deux 
fen^tres  e'etaieut  cliaugcesen  deux  i^randes  tables  d^opale  rmt  a  travers 
leaquelles  se  repaudait  auiovir  de  moi  une  reverberatioa  etrange.  Je  lea 
ouvre,  je  regarde.  line  groBse  voAte  de  Ham  me  et  de  fumee  se  courhait 
4  quelques  toisea  aii-dessus  de  ma  t^te  avec  im  bruit  eflfrayanl.  CVtait 
tout  simplemeiit  le  gasthaus  voisiu  du  mieu,  qui  avait  pris  feu  et  qui 
brutait. 

*  En  un  instant  Tauberge  se  reveille,  tout  le  bniirg  est  anr  pied,  le  eri 
Feuer f  feuer!  empht  le  qiiai  et  les  rues,  le  tocsin  eclatc.  Moi,  je 
fernic  nies  croisees  etj'uuvre  ma  prarte.  Autre  spectacle.  Le  grand 
escalier  de  buisde  mou  gastbaus,  touchart  presqne  a  la  maison  inceudit^e 
et*k;lair<J  par  de  larges  fen£tres»  ^emblait  lui-m^nie  tout  en  leu  ;  el  sur 
cet  escalier^  tiu  baut  en  Ims,  Be  heurtait,  Be  preesait  et  ac  fouiait  une  cohue 
d*mubrea  surcbargeea  de  edhouettes  bizarrCB. 

'  Un  horrible  Hamboiement  remphssait  lea  inter vallea  de  loutes  les 

*  Quant  a  moi,  car  cbacun  pense  a  aoi  dans  ces  moments-la,  j'ai  fort 
peu  de  bagage,  jVtais  loge  au  jtremier,  et  je  ne  courais  d'autre  risque  que 
d'etre  force  de  sortir  de  la  maisou  par  la  feiifetre. 

*■  CependEiut  un  orage  tftait  Burvenu,  il  pleuvait  k  verse.  Com  me  il 
arrive  toujour*  lor&qu'on  se  hfi.te,  Fbdlel  se  vitlait  lentemeut ;  et  il  y  eut 
un  iustaut  d^affreuse  confusion.  Les  ims  voulaieiit  entrer,  les  autres 
iartir ;  lea  gros  meubies  descendaient  lourdemeiit  dea  fen^tres  attaebes 

*  Thii  engine  of  torture  wo*  till  T^ry  recentlji  and  perhapi  itill  la,  in  Ibe  entrance 
or  ante-room  of  the  jaiL  1'be  ebains,  iht  fetters^  llie  mauades  wlilcb  decorate  its  walk 
affivrd  a  humiliating  exhibiitioii. 
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de  nuit  et  les  paquets  de  linge  tom- 
baient  du  haut  du  tok  but  le  pavi^ ;  les  femmes  sVpouvantaient.  les 
enfants  pleuraient ;  les  paysaiis,  reveille^s  par  le  tocsin,  accouraient  de  la 
mnntagne  avec  leurs  grands  chapeimx  nusselants  d*eau  et  leiirs  seaux 
de  cuir  k  la  main. 

*  Bient^t  les  pumpes  sont  arrivees,  les  chaines  de  travailleure  ee  sont 
formecs,  et  je  suifl  montt?  dans  le  grenier,  (Jiioirae  enchev^trement,  a  pla- 
fiicura  etages,  de  cliarpcntes  piltoresques  comme  en  recouvrent  tons  ces 
grands  toitBd'ardoisedes  bords  dn  Rhin.  Toute  la  cbarpente  de  la  maison 
voiBine  bru!ait  dam  une  seule  flamme.  Cctte  imnieiifie  pyramide  de  braise, 
Burmontee  d*un  vaste  panache  rouge  que  aecoiiait  le  vent  de  Torage,  se 
penchait  avec  dea  craquements  aourda  iur  nntre  toit,  di^a  allum«^  et 
petillant  <^k  et  Ik. 

*  Dt's  Incarnes  du  grenier  je  plangeaia  dans  la  fournaise  et  j  Vtais  ponr 
ainsi  dire  dans  rincendic  m^nie.  C^est  une  effroyablc  et  admirable 
cho^e  qu'uii  inceodie  vu  k  brLLle-pourpoint.  Je  n/avais  jamaiB  eu  ce 
spectacle  ;  puisque  j'y  ^tais^je  l*ai  acceptt?. 

*  Au  premier  moment,  quand  on  se  voit  comme  enveloppt^  dans  cette 
monstruetise  caverne  de  feu  oii  tout  flambe,  reluit,  pt^tdle,  crie,  souffre, 
i^clate  et  croule,  on  ne  pent  ee  dt^fendre  d*un  movivement  d'anxiete,  il 
scmble  que  tout  est  perdu  et  que  rien  ne  aaura  lutter  contre  cette  force 
affreuBC  qu'on  appelle  le  feu  ;  maia  des  que  les  pompea  arrivent,  on 
reprend  counige, 

*  On  ne  peut  se  figurer  avec  quelle  ra^e  I'eau  attaque  son  ennemi.  A 
peine  la  pompc^  ce  long  Bcrpent  qu'on  entend  haleter  en  bas  dans  lea 
ttntfbres,  a-t-ellc  passtS  au-dcsaus  du  mur  sombre  son  cou  effile  et  fait 
t^tinceier  dans  la  flamme  sa  fine  t^te  de  cuivre,  qu'elle  crache  avec  fureur 
un  jet  d'^acier  liquide  sur  repouvaiiiable  chimere  a  niille  t^tes.  Le 
brasier,  attaque  a  Timproviste,  hurle,  se  dresse,  bond  it  efiTroyablement, 
ouvre  d'borribles  gueulea  pleines  de  nibis  et  lecbe  de  ses  inuorabrables 
langues  toutes  les  portea  et  toutea  les  fen  toes  a  la  foia.  La  vapeur  se 
mfile  k  la  fumt?e ;  dea  tourbillons  blanca  et  des  tourbillona  noirs  s*en 
votit  a  tous  les  aoufflcs  du  vent  et  se  tordcnt  et  s'etreigneut  dans  Tombre 
BtniB  les  niieks.  Le  sifflement  de  Teau  rt^pond  au  mugisseraent  du  feu. 
Rien  n'est  plus  terrible  et  plus  grand  qMG  cet  ancien  et  eternel  combat 
de  I 'by  d  re  et  du  dragon. 

'  La  force  de  la  colonne  d'eau  lanct^e  par  la  pompe  est  prodigieuae. 
fjea  ardoisea  et  les  briquea  qu'elle  touche  se  brisent  et  sVparpillenl 
comme  des  t^cailka.  Quand  la  charpente  en  fin  s*est  i^croult^Ct  magni- 
fique  moment  oti  le  panache  ecarlate  de  rincendie  k  M  remplac*?  au 
milieu  d'un  bruit  terrildc  par  une  immense  et  haute  aigrette  d*etincclics, 
une  c!iemint?e  eat  restee  debout  surla  maison  comme  une  espece  de  petite 
tour  de  pierre.    Un  jet  de  pompe  la  jett^e  dans  le  gouffre. 

'  Le  Rhin>  les  villages,  les  montagnes,  les  ruines,  tous  le  spectre  sanglant 
du  paysage  reparBiBsant  k  cette  lueur,  se  m^iaient  h  la  fumee,  aux  fiammes, 
ftu  glat  continuel  du  tocsin,  au  fracas  des  pans  du  mur  s'abattant  tout 
entiers  comme  des  ponts-levia,  aux  coups  sourds  de  la  hacbe,  au  tumuUe 
de  Tonige  ct  a  la  rumeur  de  la  ville.  Vraiment  cVtait  hideux»  maia 
c'tftait  beau, 
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*  Si  Ton  regarde  lea  details  de  cette  grande  chose,  ricn  de  plus  singu- 
lier.  Dans  l*inter\'alle  d'un  tombillon  de  feu  et  d*un  tourbilloii  de  fum<ie, 
dcs  t^iea  d^hommeB  surgissent  au  bout  d*uue  tschelle.  On  voit  ce« 
honimes  inonder,  en  quelque  eorte  a  bout  porUnt,  la  flamme  acharaee 
qui  lulte  et  voltige  et  B*obstine  lous  le  jet  n)irae  de  Feau.  Au  milieu  de 
cet  afFreux  chans,  il  y  a  des  especes  de  rtduits  silencieux  ou  des  petits 
incendiea  tranquillea  petillent  doucement  dans  des  coins  comme  un  feu 
de  veuve.  Les  croisees  des  cbambrea  devenues  inaccessiblea  s^ouvrent 
et  se  ferment  au  vent.  De  jolies  flammea  bleuea  friaBonnenl  aux 
pointes  des  puuCres.  De  tourdes  cbarpenlea  ae  deiachent  du  bord  du 
toit  et  restent  auspenduea  a  un  clou,  balanceea  par  I'ouragan  au-desaus 
de  la  rue  et  envelappees  d'une  longue  flamme.  D'autrea  torn  bent  dana 
iVtroit  en t re- deux  des  malsuns  et  etablisaent  la  un  pout  de  braiae.* — 
p.  264. 

Mayence  forms  a  prominent  secti<m.  Mast  fully  do  we  join 
with  Hugo  in  deploring  the  exceeding  devastation — the  deteriora- 
tion of  picturesque  ami  poetical  character^  which  this  once 
noble  city  has  sustainetl,  partly  from  war,  but  even  more  from  the 
fever  of  demolition  which  appears  epidemic  througrhout  Europe. 
Certainly  it  is  a  ^reat  goo<l  forttine,  that  the  g"i^antic  /iom  has 
been  preserved.  The  massive  vau!tinn^  resisted  the  tremendous 
bombardment  of  1793;  thoug:h  it  was  rifted  In  parts,  and  the 
roofing  entirely  consumed.  But  afterwards,  when  the  French  tfjok 
possession  of  the  city,  the  commanding"  officer  of  the  Genie, 
St,  Far,  used  all  his  influence  to  cause  the  whole  to  be  demo- 
lished. With  the  Lieb-Fraven  Kirche  he  did  as  he  chose.  This 
was  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Dt/tn,  of  the  richest  Gothic:  the 
portal  was  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  niches  and  moulding:s  filled 
with  admirable  sculptures.  St.  Far  sold  the  materials  for  1200 
francs^lhe  whole  building  was  broken  up  as  rubbish  ;  and  the 
same  fate  befell  almost  every  other  sacred  edifice  in  the  city.  The 
Dom  was  only  preserved  beciiuse  it  happened  to  be  useful  as  a 
storehouse  for  forage.  Durin^f  this  period,  however,  the  usual  de* 
vastatirms  were  committed.  Whatever  was  of  metal  was  plucked 
up  and  sold,  the  graves  opened  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  the  leaden 
coffins,  and  ibe  stone  monuments  battered,  defaced,  or  destroyed 
out  of  mere  wantonness.  A  small  bounty  was  subsequently  be- 
stowed upon  the  cathedral  by  Napoleon,  who  allowed  it  a  yearly 
grant,  and  even  restored  to  the  chapter  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  landed  estates  which  anciently  formed  its  endowment;  but  in 
1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig^  the  cathedral  was  again  occu- 
pied as  a  barrack,  and  again  sustained  profanation  and  devastation 
scarcely  less  in  degree  than  before.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  mis- 
chief, the  Dom  is  still  one  of  the  most  impressive  romanesque 
fabrics  in  Germany.  The  vast  circular  arches  stand  unshaken ; 
and    wc    may   still    contemplate    the    ma^ificent    monumental 
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series  of  ihe  tombs  of  the  Archbishop- Electors,  somewhat  tlele- 
riorated  by  the  necessary  restorations  %i'hich  they  have  received, 
but  which  people,  as  it  were,  the  sanctuary  over  which  they  once 
ruled. 

These  tombs  usually  exhibit  the  figure  of  the  prelate  in  a 
most  richly  ornamented  tabernacle,  Gothic  in  the  earlier  spe- 
cimens, passing"  oot  through  the  style  of  the  renaisyance^  to  the 
gorgeous  and  corruptetl  Italian  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
^eater  number  are  placed  upright  against  the  piers  and  pillars, 
and  in  a  manner  of  which,  we  believe,  no  other  example  is  found. 
We  suspect  that  the  earlier  effigies  were  originally  either  in- 
Berted  in  the  pavement  or  laid  horizontal ly  upon  a  tomb;  and 
that,  some  individuals  of  the  series  having  been  removed  into 
their  present  position,  all  the  continuation  was,  as  it  were,  made 
to  match:  hence  originated  this  remarkable  historical  gallery. 
Let  the  stranger  hx>k  at  it  attentively,  for  here  he  will  read  the 
progress  and  fall  of  the  temporal  grandeur  of  the  German  hie- 
rarchy j  and  lessons  may  be  learned  not  entirely  unprofitable. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  series,  you  may  look  at  such 
thorough  out-and-out  bishops  as  Siegfried  111,  (1249)  or  Adolph 
of  Nassau  (1390) : — ^grave,  stern,  and  thoughtful  Priests— Priests 
to  the  very  marrow  of  their  lx>nes — *  Priests  full  of  their  sacerdotal 
dignity — -  Priests  entirely  impressed  with  their  pre-eminence^ 
which  the  sculptor  has,  in  the  case  of  Siegfried,  expressed  by  a 
species  of  symbolical  allegory,  resulting  from  the  size  of  his 
figures.  Tbis  tomb  consists  of  a  group  of  three :  on  the  right 
is  Plenry,  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia ;  on  the  left  William, 
Count  of  Holland,  upon  whose  head  the  archbishop  places  the 
imperial  crown;  and  the  figure  of  the  churchman  being  about 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  princes,  (who,  compared  to  bim, 
look  like  good  little  boys,)  it  thus  convejs  to  the  beholder  the 
opinion  wbich  the  sculptor  entertained  of  the  prelate*s  import- 
ance. As  you  proceed,  you  find  these  ecclesiastics  &i>ftening  and 
fattening  down  into  very  eomlbrtable  temporal  sovereigns;  the 
point 'lace  ru  flips  and  frills  of  the  courtier  protruding  through  the 
rich  embroidered  waistcoat,  w^hich  seems  asbamed  of  the  cope 
dropping  off  from  the  back  of  the  wearer:  incipient  mustacbios 
are  also  seen.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  the  effects  of 
good  cheer  become  victorious  cjver  any  other  expression.  The 
fattest  of  fat  cheeks  and  cliins»  double  chins,  treble  chins,  are  re- 
presented by  ihc diligent  scolptor  with  the  most  provoking  fidelity. 
This  was  the  period  when  all  traces  of  the  real  spiritual  functions 
of  the  sovereign  prelates  of  the  empire  were  wholly  lost.  All  epis- 
copal functions  were  exercised  by  a  coatljutor,  hard  worked  and  ill 
paid-  and  the  circtimstance  (which,  as  is  recorded,  happened  once) 
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of  a  Prince-arcbbisbop  ba\ing  actually  preached  a  sermon,  was 
considered  as  much  a  mar\^el  as  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  to  dis- 
charge that  duty  in  St.  James's.  The  mag^nificence  of  the  empire 
has  passed  away.  The  See  of  Boniface,  tbe  apostle  of  Germany, 
is  now  a  poor  bishopric — a  suffrasran,  we  beheve,  of  Friburg  in 
tbe  Bris^au.  'I'he  mtist  modern  of  the  prelatical  monuments  is 
erected  lo  the  memory  of  Bishop  Humann,  the  brother  of  the 
late  French  minister  of  finance.  It  humbly  imitates  ibc  earlier 
style.  In  detail,  these  tooibs  offer  very  curi*ms  specijnens  of 
German  art»  the  more  recent  possessing:  a  pecubarly  clumsy  and 
stupid  character.  Strange  it  is,  that  the  successors  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  the  predecessors  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeke,  should 
have  been  so  completely  lost  to  all  sentiment  of  art!  The 
armorial  shields  exhibit  the  full  richness  of  Teutonic  heraldry, 
which  bears  a  most  distinct  natiooal  character.  Of  secular  tombs, 
the  most  amusing:  is  that  of  Count  Lam  berk ,  slain  in  the  attack 
on  Mayence,  1G89^  In  complete  armour,  but  decorated  with  a 
full-bottomed  wig  of  most  ample  dimensions,  exceedina;  even  the 
famous  curls  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  is  doing  bis  best  to 
scramble  out  of  liis  coffra,  and  has  stretched  out  bis  band,  holding 
tbe  marshars  staff.  Death  tries  to  prevent  the  escape,  by  squeedng 
down  the  coffin-lid  with  all  tbe  might  and  main  of  bis  nerveless 
bones,  just  as  you  try  to  park  a  full  trunk  ;  whilst  a  dear  female 
angel,  in  capital  embonpoint,  smilingly  beckons  to  the  General, 
encouraging  him  to  persevere. 

Before  we  quit  Slaycnce,  we  must  notice  the  very  beautiful 
cloister,  which  is  undergoing  a  complete  and,  what  is  more,  a 
very  judicitius  restoration,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  present  Dean  ; 
the  government  of  Hesse,  to  which  the  city  now  belongs,  having 
refused,  as  we  were  informed  upon  the  spot,  to  contribute  a  single 
Aelhr  towards  tbe  charge. 

Victor  Hugo's  concluding  remarks  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  electors  are  striking,  though  not  expressed  in  such 
terms  as  we  slnmld  altogether  have  wished  to  employ. 

'  Cho»e  rem arqu Slide  et  qui  prt>uve  jiisqu'a  quel  point  la  revolution 
fraa<jais€  t^tait  uii  foit  provident  iel  et  couime  la  re^ultaiite  j^ecessaire,  et 
pour  ainsi  dire  algebrique,  de  tout  Tantiijue  ensemble  europtfen,  c'est 
que  tout  ce  qvi*elle  a  detruit  a  tU  detruit  pour  jamais.  Elk  est  venue 
a  Then  re  dite»  ct>mme  un  bucheron  press*^  de  tiair  sa  be&ogne,  abattre 
en  h^le  etp^le-m^le  tons  !es  vieux  arbres  raystt-rieusement  marques  par 
le  Seigneur.  On  sent  qu'elle  avail  en  elle  le  quid  ditttium.  lUeu  de  ce 
qu'elle  a  jete  bas  nc  s'cst  rcleve,  ricn  de  ce  qu'elle  a  condamne  n*a  sur- 
vecu,  rien  de  ce  qu'elle  a  defait  ne  s'est  recumpostf.  Et  ol>servona  ici 
que  la  vie  des  etats  n'est  pas  auspeiitlue  au  m^me  fil  que  celle  dea  indi- 
vidus;  il  ne  saflit  pas  de  frapper  un  empire  pour  k  tucr;  on  ne  tue  les 
vilks  et   ks   royaumea  que  lorsqu^ils  doivent  mouiir.     La  revolution 
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fraiifjaise  a  touche  Venise,  et  Venise  est  tomWe ;  elle  a  touchy  rempite 
dWUenifigiiej  et  Tempire  d'Allemagne  est  tomlie;  elle  a  toucli*^  le* 
tflecteurs,  et  les  t^lecteiirs  se  sont  (Jvnnauia.  La  m^rBC  ann*^e,  la  grande 
annee-abime,  a  vu  s'cngloutir  Ic  roi  de  France,  cet  homme  presqtie  dieu> 
et  Parchev^que  de  Mayeuce^  ce  pr^tre  presque  roi. 

*  La  r<^ volution  n'a  paa  extirpe  j\\  dt^truit  Rome,  parce  que  Rome  n'a 
point  de  fundementa,  mnis  des  raciues;  racincB  qui  vont  sana  cesse 
croissant  dans  Fombre  sous  Rome  et  sous  toutes  lea  nationa,  qui  tra- 
versent  et  penetreut  !e  globe  en  tier  de  part  en  part,  et  qu'on  voit 
reparaitre  a  Theure  qu*il  est  en  Cbineet  au  Japon,  de  Fautre  cute  de  la 
terre.' — p.  133, 

Are  wc  to  believe  in  astrology  ?  In  1243,  Arrbbisliop  Sieg- 
ftiedj  be  whose  tomb  stands  so  sternly  in  tbc  calbedral,  contiemned 
the  old  aslroloprer,  Mabusius,  to  die:  be  was  a  wizard  and  a 
diviner ;  and,  wben  brought  to  the  gallows,  which  unlil  the  revo- 
lution stood  upon  the  frontier  dividing  the  electoral  territory  from 
that  of  the  Palatinate,  he  rejected  tbe  crucifix  olFereil  lo  him 
by  the  priest,  and  again  asserted  bis  own  prophetic  powers. 
Giving  way  to  a  vain  curiosity,  tbe  monk,  whom  he  would  not 
allow  to  act  as  his  confessor,  inquired,  *  Say  wben  will  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mayenee  come  to  an  end  V  *  Let  my  right  band  be 
unbound,'  replies  Mabusius  :  tbe  limb  is  released  from  its  bonds  : 
he  pauses  f4>r  a  moment^  takes  up  a  rusty  nail  which  had  fallen 
from  the  fatal  tree,  and  upon  the  stone  plinth  engraves  three 
monograms,  which,  devised  according  to  the  plan  of  the  ancient 
merchant's  marks,  severally  designate  IV.  XX.  and  XI 11. ;  and 
then  surrendered  himself  to  tbe  executioner.  These  ciphers, 
added  together,  make  fonrscore  and  thirtfen  ;  and  century  after 
century  ibey  remained,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  stone 
was  covered  with  lichens,  or  crumbled  under  the  hand  of  time ; 
until,  in  1793»  the  prophecy  received  its  accomplishment,  and  all 
was  swept  away. 

At  Cologne,  Victor  Hugo  confines  bis  visits  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  the  Dnm^  or  Cathedral.  With  respect  to  tbc  first, 
travellers  owe  him  thanks  lor  inciting  them  to  a  building, 
which,  though  daily  more  and  more  vulgarised  by  the  white- 
washings and  domestications  which  it  receives,  still  possesses 
great  interest.  We  wish  that  our  architectural  societies  would 
authoritatively  settle  an  architectural  nomenclature  ;  for,  with 
respect  to  ibis  buildings  we  feel  ourselves  entirely  at  a  loss  how 
to  designate  its  style — Roman,  we  must  call  it,  surh  as  Rome 
appeared  to  the  imaginations  of  the  sarana  en  ttr  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  Wren  even,  at  one  pericKL  imbibed.  Take, 
as  an  example,  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  with  its  mullioned  windo%vs, 
its  lucarns  and  lantern,  in  which  he  attempted  to  retrace  tbe 
models  of  antiquity.     Both  Goths  and  Greeks  will  rail  at  us  for 
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delighting'  in  this  style.  It  is  pliable^  nch,  harmonious.  It  is 
obedient — that  is  to  say>  the  architecl  never  needs  make  use  give 
way  to  form,  tjr  form  to  use.  He  can  give  the  building  a  com- 
plete adaptation  to  its  intent,  and  it  is  singuiarlf/  applicable  for 
all  purposes  of  modern  convenience  and  beauty.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  notice  that  the  inscriptions  in  the  Ratb-Haus  in  honour 
of  Caesar  Augustus  and  Agrippa  are  all  coeval  with  that  ad- 
dressed to  Masimilian^  though  they  have  been  strangely  quoted 
as  genuine  relics. 

The  Dom  derives  great  interest  from  the  resumption  of  the 
long  discontinued  fabric.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  g(x»d 
specimen  of  Hugo*s  descriptive  powers:  — 

*  La  place  etidt  toujours  silencieusc.  Personne  n'y  passait.  Je 
mVlaia  approchi^  du  porta il  auasi  pres  que  me  le  perTnettait  une  riche 
grille  de  fer  du  quinzieme  siecle  qui  le  prot^^e,  et  j*entendais  mur- 
mtirer  paisiblemeiit  au  vent  de  nuit  cea  inomhrahlea  petites  forfita  qixi 
8'installerit  et  prosperent  sur  toutea  le«  sailUes  des  vieilles  masurtB.  Une 
lumiere  qui  a  paru  a  une  fen^tre  voiaiue  a  t^claire  un  moment  sous  les 
voussures  une  fuule  d^ei:quiscB  Etatuettee  assises,  anges  et  saints  qui 
llaerit  dans  un  grand  livrc  ouvert  sur  leura  genoux,  ou  qui  parlent  et 
prfichent,  le  doigt  leve.  Ainsi,  les  uns  iltudietit,  les  autres  enseignent. 
Admirable  prologue  pour  une  eglise,  qui  u'est  autre  chose  que  le  Verbe 
fait  marbre,  bronze  et  pierrei  La  douce  maijonnerie  dea  nids  d^hiron- 
delles  se  niGlc  de  toutca  parts  comme  un  ct>rrectif  charraant  a  cette 
s(Jvere  architecture. 

*  Puis  la  luraiere  a'eat  eteinte,  et  je  n'ai  plus  rien  vu  que  Ic  vaste 
ogive  de  quatre-vingta  pieds  toute  grande  ouverte,  sans  chassis  et  san» 
abat-vent,  *!ventant  la  tour  du  haut  en  baa  et  laissant  pt^neirer  mon 
regard  dans  les  teuebreuges  entrailles  du  clocher.  Dans  cette  feu^tre 
s'inscrivait,  amoindrie  par  la  perspective^  la  fen^tre  opposee,  toute  grande 
ouverte  tfgalement,  et  dont  la  losace  et  les  meneaux,  comme  tracts  a 
Vencre,  se  deconpaient  avec  une  purete  inexprimabk  aur  le  ciel  clair 
et  metallique  du  crt^puscule.  Rien  de  plus  m«lancoliqe  et  de  plus 
aingulier  que  cette  tiWgante  petite  ogive  blanche  dans  cette  grande 
ogive  BOire. 

*  Yoilk  quelle  a  etc  ma  premiere  visite  k  la  cathtfdrale  de  Cologne.* — 
p.  135. 

The  first  stone  of  this,  the  purest  specimen  of  the  purest  Gothic^ 
was  laid  in  1248,  in  the  very  year  when  the  masons  closed  the 
vaulting  of  St.  Cunibert,  a  stern,  regular^  and  consistent  romanesque 
building.  There  is  in  Cologne  absolutely  no  kind  of  trace  of  the 
style  called  iraiisitio/i,  so  common  in  France  and  England  ;  and 
tlierefore,  now  that  w^e  are  standing  upon  German  ground,  we 
must  admit,  even  against  our  willsj  that  any  theory  deduced  from 
the  appearance  uf  that  style  of  architecture  does  not  here  apply* 
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As  is  well  known,  some  of  tlie  narking  drawings  of  Cologne 
still  exist :  lliey  were  clispersetl  when  the  French  plundered  ihe 
archives ;  and  the  most  valuable  ^\as  found  at  Darmstadt,  nailed 
upon  the  door  of  a  barn.  The  exact  date  als*)  of  the  foundation  is 
certain ;  but  there  has  been  much  omtesi  about  the  individuality 
of  the  architect,  who  is  now  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
Gerard  of  Si.  Ircrndj  in  Flanders,  which  wonl<l  give  the  glory  to 
Belo-luin.  The  Germans  warmly  contest  for  the  ht>noor.  Yet, 
at  all  events,  the  very  buildincrs  tell  you  that  in  Germany  the 
Gothic  was  of  sudden  ititroduction  or  creation.  It  starts  up  in 
Ibe  fullest  maturity  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  how  the 
workmen,  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  only  to  such 
vaulting  and  sculpture  as  that  of  St.  Cunibert,  could  immediately 
turn  their  hands  to  the  mathematical  groining  and  lace-like  deli- 
cacy of  the  Gothic  style.  To  increase  our  perplexity,  other  recent 
German  inquirers  have  maintained  that  the  Gothic  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Albcrtus  Magnus.  A  fierce  battle  rages;  but  may  there 
not  be  peace  ?  Professor  Kugler,  we  believe,  mediates  between 
the  contending  disputants,  by  assuming  a  species  of  partnership 
between  a  Gerard,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  Albert  us  de  Grootei 
so  that  the  cathedral  wotild  be  a  joint  crmcern.  We  must  not> 
however,  allow  ourselves  to  wander  further  in  these  speculations, 
but  simply  express  our  belief  that  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture 
is  iKJt  to  be  found  in  mortar  or  stone,  or  in  line  or  rule,  but  that  it 
was  the  expression,  as  it  were,  of  what,  in  Exeter  Hall  phrasecjlogy. 
would  be  called  the  *  religious  mind''  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Hugo,  who  dates  his  letters  in  1839,  complains — and  then  he 
might  do  so  with  justice — of  the  neglectcfl  and  ruined  appearance 
of  the  choir.  By  the  extensive  repairs  in  progress,  and  which, 
though  not  commenced  by,  have  received  the  most  effective  impulse 
from  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  its  aspect  is  now^  entirely 
changed,  and  w^e  may  begin  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  talent 
with  which  the  Master  who  planned  the  work  was  endued.  It 
is  all  cast  at  one  jet.  You  see  one  pervading  idea,  worked  out 
in  every  portion ;  no  one  thing  appearing  as  an  after  thought, 
though  perhaps  not  intrrjduced  till  a  period  long  subsetjuent  to 
the  first  foundation.  The  true  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  is 
that  of  living  vegetation  :  it  is  the  expansion  of  the  vitality  of  the 
germ ;  and>  where  this  %atality  exists,  each  addition  harmonizes  as 
naturally  with  tlie  portion  upm  which  it  is  based,  as  the  leaf  does 
when  it  springs  out  of  the  branch,  and  as  the  flower  does  when  it 
blooms  amongst  the  verdure.  However  the  building  may  spread 
and  fructify,  it  is  still  one  organic  whole ;  and  this  is  truly  a  tran- 
scendent excellence,  which  no  other  production  of  human  art  ever 
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acquired.  The  vast  windows  of  the  choir  have  been  thorouglily 
cleaned  and  repaired.  They  now  shine  like  gems;  and  the 
architectural  lines  delineated  in  the  stainetl  glass,  the  tabernacles 
and  borders,  bright  as  I  hey  are,  still  carry  on  the  perfect  unity 
of  the  st«me  fdagree  of  the  vast  shrine :  for  the  whole  cathedral 
is  one  glorious  shrine  of  holiness.  The  late  repairs  have  brought 
to  light  many  hitherto  concealed  frescoes  on  the  walls,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  is  beauliruUy  in  unison  both  with  the  painled  glass 
and  the  architectural  ornamenls.  They  are,  however^  much 
damaged,  and  need  entire  restoration,  which,  if  funds  can  be 
found,  will  be  effected  by  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Dussel- 
dorf  school.  The  statues  of  saints  affixed  to  the  columns  have 
been  restored^  and  coloured  with  great  ability.  Colour  is  as 
essential  an  element  in  Gothic  architecture — nay,  in  all  architec- 
ture— as  form. 

The  completion  of  the  cathedral  is  partly  effected,  or  rather 
will  be  effected,  by  government  grants — ^nol  so  large  as  might  be 
desired,  considering  the  importance  of  the  object  and  the  equit- 
able claims  which  the  cathedral  has  upon  the  State — since,  in 
truth,  ail  the  dominions  of  Prussia  on  the  Rhine  were  Church 
property—and  partly,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  by  the  more  efficient 
means  of  the  Dom-hau  vereiti  of  Cologne,  or  *  Cathedral  Asso- 
ciation,*— a  voluntary  society,  as  its  name  imports;  and  which, 
confirmed  by  the  '  aller  hochste '  cabinet  order  of  the  8th  of 
December,  I841>  baa  its  branches  in  most  parts  of  Northern 
Germany,  including  also  some  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  who  trans- 
mit their  collections  to  the  parent  society.  One  of  these  affiliated 
associations  has  been  formed  at  Paris ;  and  we  hope  that  a 
Londner-verein  will  soon  alsr)  arise,  lending  what  assistance  it 
can  to  the  restoration  and  completion  of  one  <if  the  noblest  monu- 
ments  of  Christian  architecture.  The  sum  needed,  though  large, 
is  not  enormous.  The  *  Regierungs  bauralh,*  or  head  architect, 
Zwirner,  who,  we  believe,  is  now  on  his  way  to  this  country,  cal- 
culates the  transepts  and  nave  at  1,200,000  thaier.f ;  but  we  are 
surprised,  and,  we  may  add,  grieved,  to  find  that  he  proposes 
to  oinit^  in  the  completion  of  the  nave,  the  pinnacles  and  fly- 
ing buttresses,  which  really  form  the  chief  beauty  of  the  choir. 
Tbis  mutilation  is  suggested,  in  order  to  save  800,000  thalers, 
which  they  would  ot>5t.  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  pitiful 
economy  wdl  not  be  allowed  to  inflict  a  permanent  maim  upcin 
the  budding.  The  facade  and  towers  are  calculated  at  3,000,000 
thalers.  Thus  the  sum  of  5,000,000  thalers  (Ui  cover  all  expenses 
of  stained  glass,  paintings,  and  ornaments,  say  l,000>000^.  sterling) 
would  enable  us  to  behold  the  temple  in  its  full  magnificence. 
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The  foundations  for  the  whole  were  \^el!  laid  by  the  original 
architect :  ibej  have  been  examined^  and  found  quite  sound. 
Within  ten  years  the  whole  gig^antic  structure  could  easilj  be 
completed.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  against  every  good 
work  there  is  raised  up  ait  enemy.  Many  objections  are  openly 
started  against  the  plan,  more  are  whispered,  and  endeavours 
made  to  freeze  the  liberaUty  of  the  people.  The  ultra -Protestant 
shakes  his  head  at  the  bounty  which  assists  a  Roman- Catholic 
temple  ;  and  the  ultra- Rtmianist  looks  grim,  and  suspects  that 
orthodoxy  will  flee  from  the  edifice  raised  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Protestant  king.  Politicians  will  tell  you  that  the  national 
monument  is  a  symptom  of  the  deeply-laid  scheme,  by  which  all 
northern  Germany  is  to  be  rendered  a  Prussian  empire ;  and  the 
French  sneer  and  gibe,  and  are  the  willing  prophets  of  iIjc  un- 
dertaking's utter  failure.  To  every  doubt,  ti>  every  objection, 
no  ttther  answer  is  required  than  the  unfinished  walls,  and  the 
character  of  the  honest  and  pious  Sovereign. 

It  is  very  instructive,  with  respect  to  this  building,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  opinion.  In  1509  the  works  entirely  ceased.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  ti>  mention  that  this  was  the  era  of  the  great- 
est corruptit)n  of  the  members  of  the  VVeslern  Church,  when  the 
Prelates  had  in  fact  secularised  themselves ;  and  the  funds  des lined 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  were  employed  in  pampering  their 
vile  vices  or  in  aiding  iheir  ambition.  Look  on  the  unfinished 
lower,  crowned  by  the  crane  projecting  idly  in  the  air.  The 
axle  of  the  wheel  is  rusted,  the  timber  decays,  rooks  nestle 
unmolested  amongst  the  beams; — who  could  anticipate  that  it 
ever  would  be  set  to  work  again,  still  less  that  the  order  would 
be  given  by  a  Protestant  prince  ?  Thenceforward,  so  long  as  the 
electorate  subsisted,  the  very  little  which  the  archbishop  and 
chapter  did  was  nothing  but  mischief.  They  whitewashed  the 
walls,  removed  the  stained  glass  in  order  to  give  more  light  to  the 
building,  demolished  the  baidacchino  and  the  high  altar,  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  German  art,  and  introduced  decorations  in  the  vilest 
and  most  corrupted  French  Pompadour  style,  the  outward  tokens 
of  the  ti>tal  loss  of  the  ancient  religious  and  ecclesiastical  feel- 
ing. Matters  thus  continued  till  the  Revolution.  Elector,  Dean 
and  Chapter,  are  scared  away  by  the  tricolor.  Horses  arc  stabled 
in  the  aisle;  heaps  of  forage  stored  in  the  choir.  At  this  dis- 
astrous period  the  cathedral  sustained  so  much  of  the  damage 
which  Victor  H  ugo  laments ;  and,  upon  the  accession  of  N  a- 
poleon,  it  was  reported  by  its  then  bishop,  Rerdolet,  as  fast 
approaching  to  ruin.  Napoleon  refused  the  small  sum  of  40,000 
francs,  asked  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  building  up,   and 
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there  seemed  no  means  of  averUn{E^  its  destruction.  At  this  junc- 
turcj  Sulpice  Btnsseree,  the  artist »  supported  by  Goethe,  the 
Sehleg^els,  and  other  men  of  letters,  determined  to  endeavour  to 
presen-e  at  least  a  memorial  of  the  building.  He  began  his  now 
well-known  architectural  work,  which,  for  the  first  time,  taught 
the  German  public  to  admire  what  thej  had  hitherto  nefrlected, 
contemned,  or  despised;  and  in  1816  the  late  King'  of  Prussia 
directed  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  structure^  for  the  purpose  of 
preservings  the  fragment  by  needful  repairs.  The  first  grant  was 
made  in  1S24,  and  from  that  period  up  to  1841  the  sum  of 
215,084  thaiers  has  been  issued  from  the  Prussian  treasury, 
showing  how  much  remains  to  be  supplied.  This  first  im- 
pulse resulted  irom  mere  love  of  art  and  of  antiquity.  It  was 
entirely  secular  and  unsanctified  ;  and  the  same  spirit  would  have 
induced  the  elegant  individuals  who  were  the  instruments  to 
have  craved  aid  for  the  temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon,  To 
this  has  succeeded  the  high  and  holy  feeling  which  now  actuates 
King  and  petiple;  and,  in  the  emphatic  words  by  which  the  ad- 
dress of  the  association  concludes,  *  Der  Allmaechtiger  Gott, 
zu  dessen  PreiA'  unci  Ekre  dan  JVerk  gerreicken  xolly  moge  deni- 
seiben  semen  Segeu  verleiheni  Unser  ffahixpruch  abet  set, 
Ein  i  rackt ,  A  u  sd  a uer. ' 

It  is  an  old  jest,  that  the  pith  of  a  lady*s  letter  always  lies  in 
the  postscript ;  and  when  you  arrive  at  the  *  conclusion  *  of 
Victor  Hugo*s  work,  consisting  of  a  spirited  essay  of  150  pages 
ujK)n  the  political  state  of  Europe  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present  time,  you  find  thai  the  whole  intent  of  his  corre- 
spondence is  to  show  that  the  very  stones  on  the  left  bank  cry 
out  '  II  faut  que  la  France  reprenne  le  Rhin.'  It  is  the  creed  of 
ail  the  generation,  that  the  loss  of  that  same  left  bank  was  to 
France  the  loss  of  the  right  arm. 

Hugo,  who,  as  the  newspapers  say,  is  about  to  be  created  a 
peer  of  France,  bestows  his  most  unwilling  praise  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  acknowledges  that  the  Anti- 
Gallic  diplomatists  effected  a  chef-d'^mnvre  of  policy  in  bestowing 
the  Rhenish  provinces  upon  Prussia.  By  so  doing,  they  placed, 
as  he  truly  says,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  within  five 
days'  march  of  Paris,  and,  as  he  forcibly  expresses  it,  formed  a 
perpetual  ulcer  in  what  had  hitherto  been  the  empire  of  Napoleon. 
Let  Hugo  speak  out  and  speak  on  : — 

*  Austria  is  on  the  decline  i  Prussia,  on  the  advance:  a  nation  scarcely 
of  yesterday,  but  which  looks  forward  to  the  morrow  for  her  future 
glurieH:  her  eagle,  young  and  vigorovis,  will  never  abandon,  if  she  can 
help  it,  what  she  has  once  seized  within  her  grasp.  Moreoverj  by  this 
policy,  wily  England  has  separated  the  two  nations  who  are  to  each 
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other  the  moat  congenial  in  their  feelings*  Fraoce  is  a  nation  of  the 
mouvement ;  Prussia  is  a  nation  of  the  mouvemetU.  Both  shQuld  be 
tending  to  the  same  end,  both  would  work  in  the  common  canBC  of  re^ 
generafion^  Prussia  in  Germany,  France  iu  Europe,  were  it  not  for  the 
antipathy  raised  by  placing  under  the  power  of  Prussia  a  territory  which 
France  must  alwaya  covet,  Prussia  always  jealously  defejid. — Lc  par- 
tage  du  Rliin,  cr^e  une  haiue.  Broniller  la  France  avec  TAllemagne 
c'*!tait  qnelqne  choice :  brouiller  la  France  avec  la  Prusse,  c'l^tait  tout; 
dooncr  la  rive  gauche  du  Rhin  a  I'Ailcmagoe,  cVtait  line  idte ;  Tavoir 
donne  h  la  Prusse,  c'est  un  chef-d*cEu?re  dehaine,  deruie,  de  di«corde 
et  de  calamitt^.' 

Yet,  in  rapid  perspective,    Lis  imagination  discovers  an  easy 

remedy.  He  will  hold  out  a  morsel  to  the  black  eagle,  wliich 
shall  tempt  her  to  relax  the  grip  of  her  talons  :— 

'Hanover  ia  separated  from  the  British  crown,  and  her  speedy 
moral  and  physical  extinction  predicted.  The  house  of  Brunswick  la 
etruck  with  moral  and  physical  imbecility.  Let  Prussia  seize  Hanover, 
and  Bomelhing  more,  such  as  Hamburgh,  Oldcnburt^h,  and  other  con- 
Tenient  arTondissemenls^  so  as  to  render  the  whole  Baltic  a  Prussian 
«hore ;  and  she  may  then  cheerfully  surrender  the  Rhine  to  France  V 

And  so  be  runs  on.  That  the  lowest  prejudices  of  the  Ujwest  of 
English  factions  against  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  bis  afflicted 
but  admirable  son,  should  be  taken  up  by  French  rbapsodists 
—all  this  was  to  be  expected  I 

Hugo  nevertheless  says  some  disagreeable  truths.  He  stig- 
matises not  too  bardly — ^perhaps  not  hardly  enough — the  ulter 
disregard  with  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna  treated  equally  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  states  and  the  feehngs  of  the  prs>ple.  In- 
stead of  the  natural  divisions,  which  not  unfrequently  were  con- 
terminous with  political  boundaries,  and  the  still  more  imjwrtant 
lines  traced  out  by  habits,  customs,  opinions,  races,  and,  above 
all,  by  religion,  you  have  now  nothing  but  purely  artificial  de- 
marcatitms.  Here  a  black  and  white  striped  post  shows  you  that 
you  enter  Prussia ;  there  a  yellow  and  retl  slriped  ptist,  Hesse  ; 
here  a  green  and  white  striped  post,  Nassau ;  there  a  yellow  and 
black  post,  Austria ;  but  no  sense  or  reason  in  the  formation  of 
the  frontier,  except  tbe  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  a  certain 
number  of  diplomatists,  di\iding  amongst  themselves,  w*ith  a  map 
of  Europe  outspread  on  the  green-cloth  table,  the  property  which 
did  not  belong  lo  them — a  very  convenient  and  pleasant  employ- 
ment; but  when  such  a  transaction  is  not  diplomalical,  folks,  if  tbe 
act  concerns  a  sheep,  or  a  horse,  or  a  pig,  or  a  purse,  give  it  quite 
another  name.  Certainly,  with  all  its  weaknesses,  errors,  and 
incongruities,  the  constitution  of  the  departed  Roman  Empire,  the 
last  phase  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy  which  we  have  seen  come  to 
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an  end,   did  at  least  effect  what  regenerated   Europe  does  not 

afford,— the  protection  of  the  weak  asjainst  the  strong.  The 
flao^  of  the  Count  of  Bcntheim  Steinfurth  was  as  respected  as 
the  union  jack  of  Great  Britain,  The  abb«>t  of  St.  Emmeran, 
with  no  more  land  than  mi^bt  have  been  covered  by  the  c(*pes  in 
his  sacristy,  was  as  sure  of  his  possessions  as  the  Prince- Arch- 
bishop of  Mainlz.  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  were  not  more  in- 
violate llian  Kempten  or  Lindau ;  and  the  Margrave  of  Anspach, 
whose  sovereignly  migbt  liave  been  included  in  Hammersmith 
parish,  held  his  dominion  by  as  good  a  title  as  the  houses  of 
Brandenburgh  or  Hapsburgh, 

That  the  seeds  of  great  political  changes,  and  of  changes  more 
than  political!,  are  now  germinating  in  norlhem  GermanVj  is 
highly  probable.  Germany,  the  father- land  of  gunpowder,  print- 
ing, and  Luther,  may  again  convulse  the  world.  But  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure,  and  of  one  thing  the  French  may  be  sure, 
that,  whatever  changes  take  place,  there  will  be  but  *me  heart 
and  mind  in  defending  every  hill  or  dale,  every  town  or  tower 
which  bears  the  impress  of  German  nationality.  Dynasties  may 
be  raised  or  overturned  ;  you  may  have  a  German  commonwealth 
or  a  German  empire  ;  but  on  German  ground  the  power  of 
France  is  gone,  and  for  ever.  Let  the  standard  of  Arminius  be 
unfurled,  and  every  jealousy,  every  rivalry  between  king  and  king, 
stale  and  state,  people  and  people,  will  be  appeased.  The 
National  Confederation  will  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the 
enemy ;  and  whenever  the  IVelschen  may  be  emboldened  to  the 
assault^  all  Germany  will,  with  one  voice,  join  in  the  chorus  i 

Ho— they  shall  never  win  it. 
Our  free,  our  German  stream  ; 
No — though  like  starving  ravens. 
They  Rhine-ward,  Rhine-ward  seream. 

'  Sie  soiii'n  ilm  nkfU  haben 
Den  deuischtnfreien  Bhcin; 
Ob  sie  wie  gi^rige  Raaben 
Sick  fteiser  darnach  schrei^n,* 
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Art,  IL — L  The  Catecheik  Lectures  of  St,  Ct/rif,  Archbishop  of 
Jenisalem,  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Indices.  (Library  of 
the  Fathers,  vol.  ii.)     Oxford.      1838. 

2.  A  Help  to  Catt'chmmj.  By  James  Beaven,  M*A»  London. 
1842. 

3.  A  Catechism  for  (he  Use  of  SLJohnx  Chapel,  EdinbunjL  By 
the  Rev,  H  B.  Hamsay,  M.  A.  London.  184L  (Third 
Edition.) 

4.  Hints  on  Scriplurai  Education  and  on  Catechising  :  a  Charge, 
by  E.  Bather,  M.A.j  Archdeacon  of  Salop.  London.  1842. 
(Second  Edition.) 

5.  Documeittfi  and  Author  it  ies  oh  Public  Catechising,  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Ley,  M.A.     Loadon,     1840. 

'"pHE  great  model  of  the  Christian  Culechesis  is  to  be  found  in 
-^  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  ;  where  we  are 
told  that  the  child  Jesus  was  '  found  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearinj*"  them  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions ;  and  they  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers/ 
These  words  of  our  version  describe  the  process  with  sufficient 
clearness;  but  it  may  be  noticed  that^  in  the  original  the  same 
word  (iTTi^wTav,  kwBpo^Trnxa)  is  here  interpreted  of  questiom^  which, 
in  St.  Peter's  1st  Epistle  (iii.  2L  speaking  of  the  promises  made 
in  baptism*),  is  translated  answer;  comprehending,  as  in  fact  it 
does,  the  mutual  questions  and  answers  which  make  up  the  teach- 
ing in  the  one  case,  and  the  stipulation  in  the  either 

Of  course  this  part  of  t!ie  teaching,  from  its  humble  character 
and  its  necessary  variety,  is  the  part  least  likely  to  be  preserved 
to  after  ages;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  if,  in  point  of  form, 
the  Calechetic  Lectures  of  St  Cyril  differ  but  little  from  ordinary 
homilies.  They  rather  accompanied  the  catechising  than  com- 
prised it;  their  peculiarity  being  in  the  character  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed^  and  the  consequent  choice  of  their 
subjects.  They  were  delivered  to  those  catechumens  who,  though 
still  onbaptised,  were  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  imme- 
diately afterwards ;  and  their  subjects,  consequently,  lie  between 
the  ordinary  instructions  of  the  catechumen,  and  those  wliich 
were  reserved  f  for  the  edification  of  the  baptised.     The  pecuhar 

*  Cotiipare  St.  Luke,  iii.  10,  14,     It  wai  a.  legal  term  in  itipukrions. 

f  III  the  controversy  in  which  this  vronl  has  become  tecbuical,  aiiich  c^iifutiaii  on 
ho^  fides  would  hoive  been  avoid«:d,  had  Oie  broafi  disrinclion  been  made  clear  between 
the  abioliite  reserve  used  CuwaiTda  urdiaptiaed  catechu menj,  and  the  discretioD  with  wbich 
the  milk  and  Ktrong  meat^  of  the  Gu^pel  were  imparted  to  the  Ithemifittteil.  Thf  formej- 
part  of  the  system  baa  no  p^ralle]  among  in :  the  latter  is  what  every  clergyman  muit 
tue;  and  the  only  qnesticn  is,  whether  he  does  40  cttfuciou»ly  or  micoiiicioujdy,  syA« 
lematically  or  empirically »  well  or  UL 
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position  of  these  catechumens,  at  a  time  while  the  members  of 
the  Church  were  principal Ij,  or  in  g^reat  part,  recruited  from 
among  the  heathen,  instead  of  gprowing-  up  a  seed  of  *  holy  chil- 
dren' (1  Cor.  vii.  14)  under  her  fosterin^^  care,  involved  the  need 
of  peculiar  details  in  their  training,  such  as  are  not  applicable  to 
later  times.  And,  for  this  reason,  It  is  needless  to  plunge  into  a 
discussion  of  the  various  catechetic  schools,  at  Alexandria  (chiefly 
famous,  indeed  J  for  the  Senior  Theological  Institute  which  was 
engrafted  upon  it,  and  appropriated  its  name),  at  Antioch,  and 
elsewhere.  Our  purpose  being  chiefly  practical,  we  will  take 
leave  to  pass  over  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity ;  content 
to  have  indicated  the  founflation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  on 
which  the  institution  rests,  and  the  essential  oneness  of  its  prin- 
ciple, whether  the  catechnmens  be  a  class  of  adults  converted, 
but  as  yet  unbaptised,  or  whether  they  be  youths  w4io>  having 
received  baptism  in  infancy,  are  now  to  be  trained  and  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  their  religion*  according  to  the  stipulation  of 
the  initiatory  sacrament.* 

It  will  be  more  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  catechetic  teaching  practicallyj  as  one  of  our  own 
Church's  institutions  in  her  prophetical  character.  Indeed,  even 
thus,  there  is  still  some  risk  of  seeming  to  fall  into  vague  gene- 
ralities in  trying  to  investigate  principles.  The  subject  may, 
therefore,  be  limited  yet  more  to  the  case  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation and  parishes.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  much  which 
may  be  said  will  be  applicable  to  all  alike  :  the  main  principles, 
if  true  at  all,  will  be  true  everywhere ;  but  there  is  no  need  to 
embarrass  or  complicate  the  question  by  taking  into  account  the 
special  necessities  and  difliculties  arising  from  the  confessedly 
peculiar  character  of  a  town-[x>ptilati0n.  We  leave  such  parishes 
out  of  the  question,  reserving  our  opinion  as  to  what,  in  their 
cnse,  h  really  impossible,  or  hazardous,  or  only  diflicult — that  is, 
what  should  be  unatlempted,  what  should  be  carefully  considered, 
and  w^hat  should  be  energetically  done. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  the  rule  of  our  own  Re- 
formed Church  on  the  subject ;  and  we  are  abundantly  furnished 
with  this,  text  and  comment,  by  Mr.  Ley  in  his  Documents  and 
Auikmiiies. 

The  foUowing  are  sorne^  out  of  many,  of  his  quotations  :— 

The  Rubric,  *  The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently,  on  Sun- 
days  and  hoUdays,  after  the  Becond  lesson  at  Evening  Praycrj  openly  in 


♦  It  ia  to  W  hopetl,  in  fiirtlier  illustmtioii  of  this  point,  that  St.  AugiistiDes  TreatiM 
de  Catechizamiii  Hudibta  will  be  iucluded  ornong  the  tfaitiktioiii  m  I  lie  ■  librwy  of 
the  Fatheri/ 
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the  churchy  instruct  and  examine  bo  many  children  of  his  parish,  sent 
unto  him,  as  he  thinks  convenient,  in  some  parts  of  the  Catechism.** 

Abp.  WhiUfifi  to  the  Bishops  of  his  province,  159L — '  This  mischief 
(that  the  youth,  being  as  it  were  the  firie  and  seminaTie  of  the  Cammon- 
weahh,  are  not  trained  up  in  the  chief  and  necessary  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion)  might  wel  in  mine  opinion  be  redressed  by  catcchiiing 
and  instructing  in  churches  the  youth  of  both  sexes  on  the  Sabbath  dayes 
in  the  afternoon — and  that  (if  it  may  be  conveniently)  before  their 
parents  and  olbers,  who  thereby  may  take  comfort  and  instruction  also 
. , ,  Give  strait  charge  unto  parents  to  come  themselves,  or  at  least  to  send 
their  children,  to  the  church  at  such  times ;  and  especially  unbo  minis- 
tera*  to  expund  unto  them,  and  to  examine  the  child  in  that  little 
Catechism  which  is  allowed  by  authority/ 

Kintj  James  L  to  Abp.  Abbot  j  1622.— *  That  no  parson,  etc.,  shaj I 
preach  any  sermon  hereafter  in  the  afternoon  but  upon  the  Catechism, 
or  some  text  taken  out  of  the  Creed,  Ten  Commandments,  or  Lord^a 
Prayer,  and  that  those  preachers  be  most  encouraged  and  approved 
of  who  spend  the  afternoon^s  exercise  in  the  examining  of  children 
in  their  Catechism,  and  in  expounding  of  the  several  points  and  heads 
of  it.' 

King  Charles  L  to  Abp.  Laud,  1633.^*  That  in  all  parishes  the 
nfternoon's  sermons  be  turned  into  catec!iising  by  questions  and  anawerfl» 
where  and  whensoever  there  is  not  aome  great  cause  apparent  to  break 
this  ancient  and  laudable  order.' 

King  Charles  IL  to  Abp.  Juxon^  1662.—'  That  where  there  is  an 
afternoon's  exercise  it  be  especially  spent  in  explaining  some  part  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  or  in  preaching  on  some  such  text  of  Scripture  a* 
will  probably  and  naturally  lead  to  the  handling  of  something  contained 
in  it,  or  may  conduce  to  the  exposition  of  the  liturgy  and  prayers  of  the 
Church/ 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  amongst  us  at  present  that  the  cita- 
tion of  these  documents  will  by  many  be  looked  upon  as  equiva- 
lent to  an  attack  upon  preaching  ;  and  this  because  preaching 
has  built  itself  a  throne  upon  the  ruins  not  only  of  catechising, 
but  also  of  prayer  and  the  sacramenis.  This  is  emphatically  an 
age  of  preaching,  in  the  most  invidious  sense  of  the  word — the 
only  sense  in  which  catechising  is  opposed  to  it*  A  nd  this  has  cut 
both  ways :  on  the  one  hand,  a  belief  in  the  pulpit  has  become 
the  articuli/s  start th  attt  eadentis  Erclesi(E;  and,  on  the  other, 
those  vvho  ha^e  been  moved  to  resist  tliis  monopoly  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  decry  that  which  has  been  overrated ;  to 
choose  an  offensive  instead  of  a  defensive  position  ;  and,  through 
fear  of  the  disparagement  of  sacraments,  almost  to  deprive  the 

•  Thf  59th  Canon  (1603 )  may  seem  to  tramftr  ihit  duty  to  the  bjilf  hour  befart 
Evening  Prftyer.  But  tht  Canon  cattnot  rtpeai  iht  Mubric  ;  and  indeed  the  latter  ha*, 
■inc«  that  dati%  been  a*  it  were  re-enacted  at  a  kw  of  the  land.  But  bo£h  will  b«  obeyed 
hy  clergymen  who  attend  the  3iiDday  ichaol  l^fure  the  eveulug  ier¥ice,  and  during  it 
catechise  the  children. 
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Ciiristian  flock  of  this  ^K>rUon  of  ibeir  ins  I  ruction,  as  if  it  were 
not  written  ihat  *  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.'  The  sober 
Churchnian  will  scarcely  agree  wiih  either, 

*  I  am  not  ignorant,'  says  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  his  Charge  deli- 
vered last  summer,  *  that  many  good  men  have  thought  that  ihe  most 
valuable  portion  of  public  worship  Is  the  ordinance  of  preaching;  and 
we  are  Bometimea  told,  in  a  tone  of  seeming  triumph,  that  the  great 
work  for  which  our  holy  ofBce  was  appointed  is  "  lo  preach  the  gospel." 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Reformadon  there  have  been  two  parties 
in  our  Church — each  of  thera  including  many  sincere  and  excellent  men 
— ^who  are  and  have  been  more  strongly  diBtioguishcd  by  their  feeling, 
if  not  their  language,  on  this  particular,  than  by  almost  any  other  differ- 
ences whatever. 

*  On  which  side  the  voice  of  the  Church  has  spoken  I  need  not 
say.  But  let  me  ask,  has  not  experience  also  spoken  ?  and  is  not 
its  testimony  with  the  Church  ?  What  are  the  reeults,  (he  enduring 
restdis^  of  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  fervent,  the  most  successful 
preaching,  if  it  be  not  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  immediate  and 
proper  purpose  for  which  the  congregation  is  assembled  in  God's  house 
— emplmticany  called  by  God  himself  "  the  House  of  Frayer  *'— humbly 
to  acknowledge  our  sins  before  God — to  render  thanks  to  Him — to  set 
forth  His  praise— to  hear  His  Holy  Word — to  ask  those  things  which 
He  knows  lo  be  necessary  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul— above  all, 
to  feed  together  spiritually  on  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  ?  .  .  , 

'  And»  after  all,  what  is  it  to  preach  the  Gospel?  Is  it  merely  the 
delivery  of  oral  discourses  ?  In  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
this  may  indeed  be  the  best  and  only  way  ;  hut  in  the  instruction  of 
those  who  have  been  already  brought,  by  God*s  mercy,  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  can  the  same  be  truly  said  ?  What  is  caiechlsing?  What  the 
reading  publicly  in  the  congregation  the  written  word  of  God  ?  What 
the  intelligent  and  devout  use  of  our  own  admirable  Liturgy  ?*  &c* — 
pp-  8,  9. 

It  may  then,  incoiiftnl  sobrietate,  he  inquired  (and  this  concerns 
the  present  subject  most  nearly)  what  is  preaching  ?  For  un- 
doubtedly many  things  are  contained  in  the  scriptural  meaning  of 
this  vvord  besides  the  delivery  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit.  Not 
to  expatiate  on  all  ihe  manifold  preachings  of  the  press,  through 
which  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  in  ninety^nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, we  read  where  the  ancients  lUtmed — and  not  to  distinguish 
the  various  senses  which  manifestly  belong  lo  '  the  Word  *  in  very 
many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  are  continually  brought  for- 
ward, one  thing  may  be  plainly  laid  drjwn — that  catechhing  h 
preaching,  in  every  sense  in  rt^hich  preaching  is  scriptural.  The 
contrast,  if  a  contrast  must  be  drawn,  is  between  one  sort  of 
preaching  and  another.     The  question  is,  whether  one  style  is  lo 
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awaHow  up  all  the  rest?  We  would  only  plead,  and  plead  bumbly* 
that  the  preacher  of  sprmnns  may  rM>t  he  allowed  to  claim  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  uhole  o(  that  terrilory  in  which  the  Cale- 
chesis  had  an  original  and  legitimate  share.  Let  him  look  at 
the  state  of  things  under  Archbishop  Whiigift,*  (rememhering 
that,  at  that  date,  catechising  on  eveiy  Snndaj  and  holiday  was 
enforced.)  and  be  content  with  the  modern  pulpit's  prosperous 
estate. 

Nor  would  we  be  understOf>d  to  imply  that,  in  modern  limes, 
this  had  been  unfairly  acquired  ;  though  it  w^as  clearly  an  irregu- 
larity and  encroachment  (carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Puritan  engine 
of  afternoon  lectureships)  during  the  times  to  which  our  quotations 
carry  us  back.  Unhappily,  as  the  zeal  for  preaching  grew,  that 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  maintf*ined  catechising  pari  passu 
with  it  seems  to  have  decayed.  The  ground  was  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned  and  empty^^  and  it  was  engrossed  by  sermons* 

Evelyn  (quoted  by  Mr.  Ley.  p,  17)  says, — 

*  On  Sunday  afternoon  I  fretiuently  stayed  at  home  to  catechise  and  in- 
strwct  ray  family ;  those  exercises  universally  ceasing  in   the  parish- 
churches  :  so  as  people  had   no  principles,  and  grew  very  ignonmt  of 
\  ei^en  the  common  points  of  Christianity  ;  all  devotion  being  now  placed 
'  in  hearmg  sermoiis  and  discourses  of  speculative  and  notional  things.* 

And  the  transition  is  indicated  in  two  anecdotes  of  Bishop 
Ken*s  life  (to  he  found  in  Mr,  Round's  excellent  edition  of  his 
prose  works,  pp,  8,  208)  ;  one  of  which  proves  that  the  itching 
ear  had  already  taken  to  itself  a  congenial  partner  in  the  irreverent 
spirit. 

But,  by  uhatei'er  means  effected,  the  result  is  clear.  Cate- 
chising has  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  abandcmed  ;  for  can 
language  less  strong  be  used,  even  though  it  be  true  that  there  is 
a  periodical  resuscitation  of  it  for  perhaps  one  Sunday  in  the 
year,  when  the  children  of  a  parish  appear  in  their  gayest  attire, 
and  those  w^ho  seldom  enter  the  church  at  other  times  go  to  hear 
them  repeat— merely  repeat— ^t he  Chun  h  Catechism  ?  llus  is 
not  catechising,  but  (Ite  mummy  of  it :  the  same  sort  of  me- 
morial of  what  haft  been  and  is  not,  which  is  furnished  in  some 
of  our  colleges  by  the  appearance  of  an  old  wooden  trencher,  to 
give  the  signal  for  grace  after  meat.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  a 
mummy.  As  in  all  the  old  forms,  which  seem  so  lifeless  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  this  generation,  there  is  a  providence  in  its 

*  *  I/em,  Every  licwiseci  preacl)<*r  shall  yearly,  in  propria  pmmm,  proach  t^velve 
fPTTTioTiB  at  tlie  leaiK  within  every  dioceae  where  bis  l>encfice  doth  ly.  Of  the  wliich 
twelve,  eight  at  the  least  ihal  l>e  in  hi*  own  cure.  Hut  if  the  said  licensed  preacher 
havelwo  beiieficei.  tfjeo  he  shal  preuch  eight  sermons  at  each  of  Uis  beneticea  every 
jfftT  at  itaMV—Stryj)0't  IVhtt^ip^  Ajifemiii^  of  Recomlt^  B.  iii,  ^  93^ 
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preservation.  It  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth;  and  it  may  encourafe 
us  to  hope  that  a  dav  u  ill  come  wheu  our  hearts  shall  wake  from 
their  sluuiber,  to  realise  the  wakmg"  spirit  of  the  farms  which  we 
have  rotaincil.  But  in  the  mean  season  we  must  confess  and  de- 
plore tbat  catechising,  as  an  engine  of  the  Churcht  has  been 
tacitly  abandoned. 

And  what  sort  of  a  time  was  tt  which  beheld  this  abandonment 
without  interfering  ?  It  was  the  time  of  the  dead  palsy — an 
age  whose  soberness  was  latitudinarian,  and  whose  zeal  was 
schismaticah  Who  can  wonder  at  the  success  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed hfe  and  energy  in  an  age  of  deatb^  though  it  were  but  a 
spasmodic  life — a  jerking,  paralytic  energy  ?  And  thus  not  only 
were  souls  lost  to  the  Church,  in  the  generation  that  then  was, 
but  the  seed  was  sown  everywhere  of  that  anomaly,  he  red  if  art/ 
avkism,  by  which  the  very  first  principles  of  Church  feeling  were 
enlisted  against  the  Church  herself.  Does  she  now^  appeal  to 
the  simple  evidence  of  that  w  bich  has  been  transmitted  to  us  ? — 
She  is  met  by  the  allegation  of  a  contrary  tradition  I  Does  she 
demand  submission  to  authority  ?^ — Alas  I  to  uneducated  minds, 
an  authority  of  a  century's  standing  seems  as  awfully  primitive  as 
that  of  her  eighteen  hundred  years.  And  further*  unless  ex- 
treme caution  and  wisdom  be  shown,  there  is  danger  even  in 
the  recovery  of  such  schismatics  to  the  Church.  For  if  the 
pastor  begins  by  shaking  the  deepest  natural  foundations  of  their 
faith — ^faith  in  the  religion  of  parents^  in  the  instructions  of  in- 
fancy, in  all  the  associations  of  youdi  and  nurture— what  manner 
of  Churchmen  are  his  neophvtes  likely  to  become?  The  roots  of 
the  tree  will  have  been  cut  in  transplanting  it.  The  converts, 
having  yielded  up  all  this  to  one  man's  argument  or  persuasion, 
miist^  upon  principle,  be  the  readier  to  listen  to  another*s. 

Such  is  the  disadvantage  at  which  ihe  ministers  of  the  Church 
are  placed,  in  contending  with  enemies  who  have,  as  it  were, 
stolen  the  defensive  armour  of  Church  feeling,  while  wielding  all 
the  offensive  weapons  of  schism.  And  it  is  not  unadvisedly  that 
we  ascribe  all  this,  originally,  to  the  decay  of  the  catechetic  dis- 
cipline. Proximately,  the  undoubted  cause  is  the  general  igno- 
rance; which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  and  are 
made  to  remedy  it,  is  as  deplorable  in  itself  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
fearful  in  its  consequences,  The  indications  of  an  impending 
Jacquerie  arc,  alas!  not  obscure.  This  is  a  melancholy  admis- 
sion ;  but  one  which  brings  no  shame,  for  themselves  at  least,  to 
the  present  generation  of  churchmen,  whose  glorious  reproach  it 
is  that  they  claim  to  interfere  too  much  instead  of  too  little  in 
education.     And  the  truth  is  plain,  that  if,  through  the  hostility 
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o£  many  and  ibe  coldness  of  more,  ibc    elTorts  of   the  Church 

are  inadequate,  all  others  are  futile.  If  she  can  do  but  little — 
thanks  to  those  who  would  have  her  do  less— others  can  do  no- 
thing, either  to  remove  the  present  evi!  or  to  avert  that  which 
threatens  us.  Nay,  if  ever  so  much  were  clone  oiherwise  than  in 
lier  paths,  the  evil  would  be  increased,  not  lessened.  For  what 
is  teaching  without  a  rule  of  life  ?™*what  is  the  communication  of 
knowledge  without  the  inculcation  of  duly?  It  is  but  to  light  a 
candle  and  put  it  into  the  child's  hand  before  jou  turn  him  loose 
in  a  powder-magazine.  Let  politicians  look  to  it;  for  theirs  are 
the  combustibles  which  are  in  danger.  And  if  they  wili  educate 
people  without  precautions  against  their  turning  out  anarchists 
and  infidels,  they  will  have  furnished  Chartism  and  Socialism 
with  able  leaders.  It  is  not  knowledge,  but  principles,  which 
are  to  be  imparted — not  the  intellect,  but  the  characlerj  which 
must  be  formed— whether  we  look  to  men  as  good  citizens  on 
earth,  or  as  partakers  of  a  heavenly  citizenship*  This  the  lati- 
tudinarian  scheme  cannot  effect — scarcely,  indeed,  jirofesses  to 
attempt  or  to  wish.  The  Church  attempts  it,  and  in  the  most 
thorough  way,  by  teaching  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  as  such ; 
knowing  that  in  this  the  citizen^ 9  training  is  included. 

It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  Church,  lay  and  clerical 
have  in  time  past  been  supine ;  and  the  clergy ^  who  as  a  Ixxly 
ore  not  supine,  have  to  bear  the  taunts,  and  struggle  against  the 
evil  of  it  alh  They  find  continually  the  labouring  classes  unable 
to  send  their  children  to  school  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
They  have  to  slrugglei  very  often  with  little  effect,  to  make  those 
who  are  themselves  uneducated  appreciate  the  imiKjrtance  of  edu- 
cation. So  that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  Sunday  schoid, 
which  perhaps  is  rather  belter  attended,  cannot  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  hiily  day,  to  religious  instruction  and  study  under 
the  pastor's  eye,  as  a  relief  from  the  w^ork  of  the  daily  school,  but 
must  be  much  occupied  with  the  preparatory  process  of  reading 
and  spelling.  Again,  country  farmers  ('  O  dura  inessorum  ilia  !') 
are  frequently  unwilling  that  their  apprentices,  &c.t  should  attend 
regularly  ;  or  at  least*  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  they  let  it 
be  seen  that  they  care  nothing  about  it.  They  think  it  much  to 
make  them  come  to  church  :  the  schoid's  claim  seems  utterly 
unreasonable.  On  the  ignorance  which  results  from  this  stale  of 
things  the  reckless  schismatic  builds  his  structure,  with  all  the 
instinctive  confidence  of  his  own  congenial  ignorance. 

The  knowledge  of  the  truth  will  not  be  sufficient  to  secure 
men  from  error :  lor  we  know  that  there   must   be   heresies,  like 


*  Philipp.  iii.  %%  where  Qur  ?crib»  lia*  c^nvtrtaiion. 
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other  evils,  in  the  world,  for  the  trial  of  mankind.  Bat  is  il  pos- 
sible ihat  su€h  teaching  as  many  of  our  sectarifins  deal  in  could 
have  been  listened  to,  had  the  catechetic  discipline  been  sys- 
tematically maintained;  had  the  flock  had  the  Scriptural  doctrines 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  e.  g.,  repentance,  faith,  obedience, 
prayer,  and  the  sacraments,  inculcated,  expounded,  fixed  in  the 
memory  and  engrafted  on  the  understanding-  by  the  process  of 
such  teaching  ?  Could  they  have  been  leil  to  believe,  for  in- 
stance, that  schism  was  a  nulHty,  and  the  one  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  a  phantom,  if  they  had  been  instructed  in  all 
the  articles  of  the  Creed  in  their  due  order  and  proportions  t 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote,  from  Dr,  Pusey  s  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  remarkable  words  of  the 
late  Mn  Sikes  of  Guilsborough  :~ 

*  I  seem  to  think  I  can  tell  you  something  which  you,  who  are  youngs 
may  probably  live  to  eee,  hut  which  1,  who  shall  eoou  be  called  away, 
shall  not  Wherever  I  go,  1  see  auiongst  the  clergy  a  niimher  of  very 
amiable  and  estimable  men,  mHny  *jf  tbem  much  in  earnest,  and  wishing 
to  do  good*  But  I  have  observed  one  universal  ivant  in  their  teaching ; 
the  uniform  euppression  of  one  great  truth.  There  is  no  account  given 
anywhere,  bo  far  as  1  see,  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church.  I  think 
that  the  causes  of  this  have  been  mainly  two  :—t]ie  Church  has  been 
kept  out  of  sight,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  civil  establishraeni  of 
the  branch  of  it  which  is  in  thia  country,  and  partly  out  of  false  charity 
to  dissent.  Now,  this  great  truth  is  an  article  of  the  Creed  ;  and  if  so, 
to  teach  the  rest  of  the  Creed  to  its  exclusion,  must  be  to  destroy  "  the 
analogy  "  or  proportion  of  the  faith.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the 
most  serious  consequences*  The  doctrine  ia  of  the  last  importance,  and 
the  principle  it  involves  of  immense  ^lower;  and  some  day,  not  far 
distant,  it  will  judicially  have  iXs^  reprisals ;  and  whereas  the  other 
articles  of  the  Creed  seem  now  to  have  thrown  it  into  the  shade,  it  will 
then  seem  to  swallow  up  the  rest.  We  now  hear  not  a  breath  about  the 
Church :  by  and  by,  those  who  live  to  see  it  will  hear  of  nothing  eke  ; 
and  just  in  proportion,  perhaps,  to  its  present  suppression  will  be  its 
future  development.  Our  confusion  now*a-days  ia  chiefly  owing  to  the 
want  of  it :  but  there  will  be  yet  more  confusion  attending  its  revival. 
The  effects  of  it  1  even  dread  to  contemplate,  especially  if  it  come  sud- 
denly ;  and  woe  betide  those,  whoever  they  are,  who  shall  have,  in  the 
course  of  Providence,  to  bring  it  forward !  It  ought,  especially  of  alt 
others,  to  be  matter  of  catecheiicol  teaching  and  training.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Church  Catholic  and  the  privileges  of  Church  memherahip 
cannot  be  explained  from  pulpits ;  and  those  who  will  have  to  explain 
it  will  hardly  know  where  they  are,  or  which  way  they  are  to  turn  them- 
selves. They  will  be  endlessly  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 
There  will  be  one  great  outcry  of  Popery  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other ;  it  will  be  thrust  upon  minds  unprepared,  and  upon  an  un- 
calechised  Church  i  some  will  take  it  up  and  admire  it  as  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture; 
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ture  ;  others  will  be  frightened  and  run  away  and  reject  it  ^  and  all  will 
want  tt  guidance  which  one  hardly  kiiows  where  they  shall  find.  How 
the  doctrine  may  be  fir&t  thrown  furward  we  know  not,  but  the  powers 
of  the  world  may  any  day  turn  iheir  backs  upon  us,  and  this  will  probably 
lead  to  thoac  etfecte  I  have  described.* — pp*  33,  34. 

Bui  it  may  be  said  that  tbese  doctrines  (thai  nf  the  Churchy 
hoTivever,  excepted)  have  been  continually  handled ♦  if  not  in  cate- 
chising, at  least  in  the  pulpit :  so  that  only  tbe  vehicle  bas  been 
changed.  Again  let  it  be  acknowledged,  that  where  caterhising 
bad  fallen  into  disuse,  those  who  supplieil  its  place  with  sermons 
did  the  best  that  they  knew  how  to  do,  under  the  circnmstanccs. 
We  blame  no  one^God  forbid  !  — for  being  zealous  to  preach  the 
Word  in  sermons :  *  tbese  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  leave  tbe  other  undone  :*  the  blame  rests  on  their  exchi.sive 
devotion  to  one  style  of  preaching  il,  and  liial  not  the  one  of  pri- 
mary necessity.  Men  should  have  ob3er>'ed  the  order  of  the  ex- 
hortation at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service  : — '  Ye  shall  eall  on 
the  chihl  to  bear  sermons;  and  chicjly  ye  shall  provide  that  he 
may  learn  tbe  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments/ &c.  Sermons  are  to  be  heard  ;  but,  chitfly.  tbe  Cate- 
chism is  to  be  taught.  Nor  was  this  change  of  views  brougbt 
f  about  without  many  S4jlemn  wariiings.  The  distinction  of  style 
between  sermons  and  eatecbisiog,  their  separate  objects,  their 
comparative  ulilily.  were  continually  set  forth,  long  before  the  evil 
came  to  a  head.  To  illustrate  this,  we  had  marked  several  pas- 
sages from  Mr.  Ley's  tract :  but  time  and  space  can  as  little  be 
extended  as  they  can  be  annihilated ;  and  it  must  suffice  to  refer 
especially  to  the  citations  from  Abbot,  Ussber,  Wren,  Hall, 
Fuller,  and  More. 

And,  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says,  bas  not  ejEperience  also 
s}K)ken  ;  and  is  not  its  testimony  on  tbe  same  side  ?  And  does 
not  common  sense  speak  in  like  manner?  Is  a  boy  taught  to 
write,  or  to  mend  shoes,  or  any  other  accomplishment,  by  a  course 
of  lectures  only?  Such  attempts  have  indeed  been  heard  of; 
but  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  results.  It  is  *  the  preacktntj  con- 
f entice*  to  use  the  happy  designation  of  Bishop  Mall,  which  gives 
the  due  degree  of  variety  to  keep  up  attention,  and  famibanty  to 
create  an  interest  ;  which  enlists  tbe  catechumens  themselves  in 
the  business  in  band.  The  very  tone  of  the  clergyman's  voice 
and  his  eollocjuial  manner^so  diferent  from  that  *if  the  pulpit- 
have  their  important  results.  He  in  twi  ^vhooLtuj  over  tJieir  heads. 
It  is  a  difference  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  is  observable  when 
<me  sits  by  a  person  who  is  retrdtui^  or  talkhuj.  In  tbe  former  case 
it  has  often  been  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  I**  keep  the  atten- 
tion from  wandering  :   in  the  latter,  not  less  difficult  to  abstract  it. 

The 
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The  faculty  of  attention  varies  (more  than  any  other)  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  intellectual  cultivation.  With  the  young,  and 
those  who  are  children  in  education,  it  is  at  the  minimum.  They 
are  like  those  little  birfls  which  must  rise  and  fall  on  the  wing, 
instead  of  sailings  along  in  a  sustained  and  steady  flight.  The 
aUenlion.  which  cannot  he  kejit  fixefl,  must  he  continually  roused 
and  excited  to  a  series  of  exertions.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
teacher  may  not  be  able  to  go  on  so  fast  in  his  ctiurse  as  if  he 
were  merely  to  lecture ;  but  surely  the  general  cannot  be  said  to 
be  throwing  away  lime,  who  only  waits  till  his  IrtK^ps  may  come 
up.  lie  might  advance »  perhajjs.  much  faster  ;  but  it  would  be 
nimie.  As  Archdeacon  Bather,  with  his  strong  sense  and  quaint 
language,  remarks  :  *  The  little  matter  which  the  child  has  told 
1J0U  he  will  remember;  which  h  be  Her  thmt  having  a  ttu.se 
say  hi  f^  of  yovrs  to  forgei*  {p.  25).  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a 
waste  of  wonis  to  expatiate  on  so  trite  a  theme  as  the  excellence, 
the  necessity,  of  adopting  the  Socralic  scheme  for  leaching ; 
in  which  (to  use  the  archdeacon's  words  again)  the  catechist 
'  first  ifutrncis  his  pupils  by  questioning  the  meaning  into 
them  ;  and  then  (^xnmtnes  them  by  questioning  it  ont  of  them  * 
(p.  18).  But  there  are  various  collateral  advantages  besides, 
making  it  supply  a  place  for  which  ihe  more  elal>orale  style 
of  preaching,  hy  sermons,  is  insufficient.  ISJol,  be  it  rememheietl, 
as  superseding  this,  but  as  paving  the  way  for  it,  and  going  hand 
in  hand  with  it,  lest  the  seed,  however  good,  be  sown  at  random 
or  in  vain. 

For  instance,  how  great  are  the  facilities  which  it  offers  fiir 
handling  trifles  or  incidental  circumstances,  or  anything  which  may 
be  casually  suggested,  such  as  might  be  a  less  desirable  subject  for 
a  8ermon  •  or  such  as,  if  preached  upon  once  or  twice,  couhl  not  be 
treatetl  over  and  over  again,  and  brouglit  back,  and  impressetl  on 
the  mind  so  well  hy  any  other  means.  The  value  of  this,  in 
reference  to  children,  is  clear.  Nor  is  it  less,  if  the  case  of 
uneducated  adults  be  considered.  For  its  value,  in  reference  to 
children,  is  not  derived  from  any  occult  sympathy  with  the  age  of 
child h(x>d,  but  from  its  suitableness  to  the  weakness  and  ignorance 
of  the  unformed  mind»  Every  one,  therefore,  who  *  occujiieth  the 
room  of  the  unlearned,'  is  in  so  far  in  the  condition  of  childhooil, 
and  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  And  is  not  this  the  case  witli 
the  majority  of  *  hearers'  in  country  places?  What  are  they  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth  in  understanding,  though  without, 
alas!  some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  childish  character?  For 
those  who  can  benefit  by  it»  the  sermon  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
retained*  But  does  the  majority  in  a  rural  congregation  consist 
of  the  advanced,  the  full-grown  men,  who,  by  doing  the  w^ill  of 
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God,  have  come  to  utiderstand  the  doctrine ;  or  of  babes,  as  yet 
unfit  for  strong  meat?*  Have  they  advanced,  morally,  beyond 
the  need  of  continued  instruciion  in  the  first  principles  of  their 
religion;  or,  intellectually,  so  as  to  appreciate  or  understand  the 
characteristic  excellencies  of  a  sermon  f  Rather  these  very 
characteristics,  the  points  which  to  the  educated  (i*  e.  those  for 
whom  it  is  calculated)  are  its  excellencies,  prove  stumbling- 
blcM:ks  to  the  unlearned*  Harmony  of  parts — close  concatenation 
of  argument — all  that  pertains  to  unity  of  composition,  requires 
from  the  hearers  the  power  of  following  from,  beginning  to  end, 
and  of  retaining  all,  from  first  to  last.  This  is  only  for  the 
educated,  or  at  least  for  persons  of  disciplined  mind,  to  do.  The 
many  bear  off  only  disjointed  bits,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
which  either,  like  *  that  sweet  word  Mesopotamia,'  mean  no- 
thing, or  from  their  isolation  assume  a  meaning  not  their  own. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  secret  of  such  success  as  some  ranting 
preachers  have,  who  go  on  for  hours  together  merely  enunciating 
one  and  the  same  proposition  with  every  possible  variety  of  tone. 
language,  and  action,  is  simply  this,  that  whatever  is  carried  off 
from  their  sermon  is  worth  as  much  by  itself  as  it  was  there — is, 
in  fact,  very  often  the  whole  sermon.  Whereas,  in  a  well -digested 
discourse,  this  would  be  to  pick  a  piece  of  glass  out  of  a  mosaic — 
a  link  out  of  a  rhain^ — a  letter  out  of  a  word.  Such  a  hint  might 
be  taken  without  loss  of  dignity  even  from  ranting  preachers ;  for 
there  is  little  of  evil  out  of  which  no  good  can  be  drawn  ;  and  it 
is  an  effort  worth  the  hazard  of  sorne  portion  of  dignity  to  open  to 
the  uneducated  their  share  of  the  Church's  instructions  in  a  form 
in  which  it  will  come  more  fully  home  to  them.  There  is  no- 
thing, provided  it  be  applicable  to  the  hearers,  which  may  not  be 
inler woven  with  the  catechising*  If  the  children  have  betrayed 
thoughtlessness,  or  passion,  or  stubbornness,  this  will  be  in  the 
catecbist's  mind,  and  his  teaching  will  lake  the  appropriate  turn  ; 
if  the  rest  of  the  congregation  are  unpunctual  in  coining  to 
church,  or  inattentive  while  there,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
gliding  to  the  consideration  of  those  particular  matters,  and 
eliciting  from  the  Catechumens  (without  a  knowledge  on  their 
part,  which  might  do  mischief)  the  fitting  admonition  or  rebuke. 
And  all  sorts  of  allusions  to  neighbouring  places,  recent  occur- 
rences, matters  of  local  history  or  tradition*  can  be  used  and 
worked  into  the  catechctic  teaching  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
inappropriate  and  ridiculous  in  a  sermon.  But,  above  all,  the 
series  of  our  Lord's  discourses  and  miracles,  which  are  known  to 

*  Old  FulicT  say E,  *  Sermon*  are  lik&  whole  juititA  for  men  U>  maiiag^ ;  but  cate- 
chititig  11  mince-niieat,  itired  into  ([ueatioiia  and  oiif  wen,  fit  fur  children  tu  eiit,  and  easy 
for  theni  t«j  dlg««t«* 
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every  child  who  knows  anything,  form  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 

materials  for  illustration  and  Ofiinment,  And  if  the  meaning  of 
what  has  been  wrillen  above  is  at  all  indistinct,  nothing  more  cao 
be  requisite  than  to  meditate  on  the  contrast  in  style  between 
these  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  any  description  of  pulpit  dis* 
courses,  to  explain  what  is  meanly  and  enable  one  to  realise  that 
particular  system  of  instruction  which  the  practice  of  catechising* 
would  encourage. 

And  the  evidence  of  facts  seenis  to  establish  the  insufficiency 
of  that  adverse  system  which  has  wrought  so  determinedly,  and^ 
unhappily,  so  effectually,  to  the  destruction  of  our  catechetic  dis* 
cipline*  The  assailants  have  pursued  their  plan  with  a  courage 
ami  perseverance  worthy  of  a  good  cause ;  and  their  success  is  a 
good  lesson  of  what  may  be  effected  by  these  qualities;  for, 
looking  at  the  subject  historically^  it  mil  be  found  to  divide  itself 
into  several  periods,  in  which  the  afteifiofm  preaching  was  suc- 
cessively forbidden — rebuked — complained  of^ — connived  at — 
sanctioned — ^recommenued  ; — until  at  the  present  time,  when 
we  are  rubbing  our  eyes,  and  beginning  to  see  a  little  more  clearly 
the  real  value  of  the  miginal  scheme,— when  we  would  seek  for 
help  in  the  restitution  f>f  such  a  precious  portion  of  our  system, ^ — 
we  find  that  the  legislature  has  all  but  peremptorily  forbidden* 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  do  that  which  the  Prayer-book 
quite  peremptorily  commands  them  to  do.  And  yet  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  remains  nominally  unrepealed  I 

From  the  beginning  it  was  ftiretold  by  wise  men  that  certain 
results  would  follow  from  the  substitution  of  sermons  for  catechis- 
ing :  notwitbstandmg  this,  the  substitution  was  made  ;  and  the  pre- 
dieted  state  of  things  has  come  to  pass.  Is  it  not  reasonable/then 
— is  it  not  our  practical  duty,  to  return  to  the  humbler  instrument 
originally  provided? — an  instrument  rejected,  not  because  it  had 
failed^  but  simply  because  it  was  too  humble,  too  laborious,  too 
churchlike,  for  persons  whose  besetting  temptation  was  always  to 
slight  the  body  of  Christ,  and  glorify  individual  members  j  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  loses  sight  oi"  the  communion  of  saints  in  an 
idolatrous  veneration  for  their  relics.  Be  it  remembered  that  these 
are  the  old  paths — the  paths  in  which  we  are  eommanded  to  walk 
— the  paths  in  which  wise  men  of  old  found  it  their  wisdom  to 
walk — ^ihe  paths  which  were  systematicaUy  followed  in  the  purest 
ages,  and  gradually  neglected  as  ignorance  or  corruption  pre- 
vailed, until  the  Reformers  came,  and  made  it  one  of  their  proud- 
est boasts  that  they  had  restored  the  old  way  of  catechising^ 

*  Where  shall  the  esLRmple  ttop  f     We  know  an  iiutosce  where  a  perislb  prievt  b«i 
expelled  the  Chvrvh  Cttiechi$m  from  hit  tery  8uriday-tchcM>1i! 

i  Luther'i  Works,  ivl  p.  820,  &c,,  a«  quoted  in  the  Cbucch-hiitories. 
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There  are  two  antagonist  principle*  in  our  nature^  by  wUich 
men  atlmire  most  the  most  «>pposite  things — ^tbose  of  which 
they  best  umlerstand  the  gootlj,  and  those  which  they  do  not 
understand  at  all.  And  so  it  is  with  sermons.  There  are  two 
descriptions  of  them  which  are  eminently  popular  with  the  mass 
(i.  e*  the  unlearned)  of  mankind*  One,  eloquent  and  redundant, 
with  fine  words  and  rhythmical  sentences;  now  lulling  the 
hearers  with  its  measured  cadences,  hke  ihe  majestic  flow  of  a 
brtnmnng  river — now  tearing  up  trees  and  rocks,  and  sweeping 
all  before  it  in  one  overwhehnins:  flood  of  irresistible  superla- 
lives:  but  to  the  unlearned,  in  either  case  unintelUgible ;  or  if, 
by  chance*  intelligible*  still  unedifying,  l>ecause  identified  with 
the  thought  of  the  abdities  displayed.  U  was  characterised, 
better  than  we  could  ch:iracterise  it,  by  the  enraptured  old 
woman's  meek  reply  to  the  questiout  "^  Could  you  understantl 
the  preacher  you  admire?'  *  Would  1  presume?  blessed  man!* 
The  other  is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  has  been  described. 
It  makes  no  attempt  at  oratory;  is  independent  of  rhythmical 
sentences  OT  musical  delivery;  is  homely,  though  rich  and  meta- 
phorical in  language ;  abrupt  and  irregular  in  style ;  profuse 
in  illustration;  in  manner  almost  colh¥|uial ;  abounding  in  short 
sentences,  with  frequent  questions  interspersed;  and  continually 
full  of  sugg-estions.  which  it  moves  the  hearer  to  follow  up  for 
himself.  The  characteristic  of  this,  too,  we  wdl  boiTow,  from 
one  who  said,  Ml  was  nothing  fine;  hut  o^nes  conscience  does 
not  talkjine.^  The  reader  will  have  recognised  in  these  descrip- 
tions the  [Treacher  who  (making  due  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  desk)  comes  nearest  to  the  ca  tee  hist, 
and  the  one  wlio  is  most  remote  from  him.  Both  are,  un- 
questionably, favourites  with  tJie  unlearned,  far  l>eyoml  any  in- 
termediate class.  But  are  both  legitimate  ?  Are  both  likely  to 
do  good  ? 

If  this  praise  must  be  withheld  from  the  high  flown  preacher, 
it  will  be  no  shght  incidental  recommendation  to  the  catechetic 
system,  that  it  is  calculated,  beyond  anything  else,  to  train  and 
accomplish  the  clergy  in  pointing  their  more  elaborate  discourses 
also,  right  at  the  consciences  of  their  hearers.  We  believe  that 
few  of  them,  after  a  little  parochial  experience,  will  hesitate  to 
confess  that  one  of  the  diflicullies  which  have  been  most  for- 
cibly presented  to  them  has  been  that  of  adapting  the  matter 
and  style  of  their  sermons  to  a  country  congregation.  To  such 
as  are  fond  of  speculation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  or  un 
interesting  study  to  contrast  their  first  with  their  latest  com- 
positions of  the  kind ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  by  no  means 
without  practical  utility.     We  have  ourselves  seen  an    instance 
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of  this  sort,  in  which  a  sermon,  written  when  the  author  was 
fresh  from  the  university*  had  been  revised  and  corrected  some 
years  afterwards.  Alas  for  the  calligraphy  of  the  MS,  1  It  had 
once  heen  elaborately  neat :  but  it  was  now  more  like  a  blotiing- 
hook  than  a  sermon  !  Every  tenth  verb  and  noun  (on  a  moderate 
computation)  had  been  scored  out  to  make  way  for  shorter, 
simpler^  and  more  idiomatic  phraseology.  But  all  would  not  do. 
Our  friend  had,  it  is  true,  got  rid  of  his 

*  long-taird  words  in  osihf  and  ation  ;' 

but  'the  full -resounding-  inarcli,  the  long  majestic  line/  was  only 
halting,  not  destroyed  :  (.'icertj  was  still  there,  though  it  was  Cicero 
on  crutches;  and  the  rhythm  which  remained  was,  by  the  effect 
of  contrast,  more  striking  than  ever ;  as  a  party  of  deserters  are 
detected,  in  plain  clothes,  by  the  srjund  of  their  footsteps. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  tliat  the  ground  is  too  narrow  and 
limited  for  real  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  Rubric  confines  it  to 
the  exposition  of  some  part  of  the  Catechism.  Bui,  simple  as 
that  little  manual  seems,  every  page  of  it  teems  with  never-failing 
matter  for  edification.  Let  those  who  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the 
materials  look  at  the  little  *  Scheme  of  Christian  Theology,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  Church  Catechism/  which  Dean 
Ramsay  gives  in  p.  3.  Let  them  consider  even  the  Lord*s  Prayer 
alone f  which  we  are  almost  templed  to  analyse,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, by  way  of  indicating  the  sci>pe  which  each  offers  to  the 
most  excursive  treatment.  But  this  is  not  necessary.  There  are 
various  works  sufficient  to  furnish  any  one  who  is  willing  to  try 
— ^even  if  it  be  but  as  an  experiment — how  far  obedience  to  the 
Prayer-Book  will  make  his  ministry  effectual,  Bishop  Nicolson*s 
exposition  is  now  republished  :  those  of  Ken,  and  Beveridge,  and 
Wilson,  and  Hammond,  and  Wake  may  easily  be  procuretl. 
And,  for  further  illustration,  there  are  Andre wcs,*  Hooker,  Jack- 
son, Barrow,  Pearson,  Kettlewell,  and  a  host  of  other  giants  of 
our  Church. 

But  we  do  not  ask  for  over -precision  ;  and  the  Rubric  will 
be  sufBciently  obeyed,  even  though  the  actual  Catechism  be 
from  time  to  time  departed  from,  in  favour  of  portions  of  the 
Gospel  history,  discourses,  parables,  or  miracles  of  our  Lord. 
These  may  be  read  or  repeated,  and  expounded  by  questioning, 
provided  that  the  pastor  leads  his  lambs  continually  back  again  to 
the  Catechism,  eliciting  illustrations  of  it  from  the  Scripture 
lesson,  and  commentaries  on  the  Scripture  in  its  familiar  words. 
To  catechise  well  is  indeed,  with  all  the   helps  that  can  be   fur- 

♦  We  would  recommend  a  glanoe  at  Btahop  Andrewea  on  the  Ten  Cotnmajridments 
to  any  one  wliu  feaii  that  ihere  mi|pht  be  a  lack  of  matter) 
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nlsfaed^  no  easy  task.  It  requires  not  only  a  great  tleal  of  closet 
preparation  and  of  natural  talent,  but  other  qualifications  too, 
which  nothing  but  time,  observation,  and  labour  can  bcslow. 
Yet  '  helps '  may  be  used  with  gcxid  effect :  with  beginners, 
Mr*  Bearen's  will  be  of  service,  while  Mr.  Ramsay's  Cate- 
chism seems  equally  valuable  for  those  who  are  a  little  less 
ignorant ;  and  the  introductory  remarks  to  each  volume  will 
well  repay  a  diligent  perusal.  Archdeacon  Bather's  charge  is 
invaluable — stamped  with  thought  and  experience  in  every  line. 
While  ibe  calecbist  is  a  novice,  be  would  do  well  to  read  it  over 
before  every  meeting  with  his  catechumens.  But  all  these  helps 
are  little  in  comparison  with  the  lessons  of  his  own  practice, 
which  his  weekly  visiting,  and  the  sch*3ol,  especially  the  Sunday- 
scliool,  will  furnish.  Here  be  must  educate  himself  that  he  may 
edify  others ;  learning  how  to  put  his  questions  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  to  /e€id  (for  this  is  his  legitimate  object)  to  the 
right  answ^er ;  obseniug  how  the  laws  of  association  vary  in  the 
minds  of  different  individuals  and  classes,  and  how»  therefore,  his 
questions  are  to  be  arranged  to  make  the  chain  easy ;  studying 
their  characters,  moreover,  that  to  all  he  may  give  their  meat  in 
due  seasiin.  And  thankful  may  he  be,  if.  as  generation  after 
generation  pass  away  from  the  scho«jl,  he  finds  bis  power  of  com- 
municating and  eliciting  knowledge  increase — yea,  but  a  little ! 
Most  thankful,  if  he  sees  the  young  men  and  women,  whom  he 
has  known  as  boys  and  girls,  regularly  bringing  their  well-kept 
Prayer-books  and  Bibles  (memorials  of  their  good  conduct  at 
^hool)  to  church,  Sunday  after  Sunday;  retaining  their  relish  for 
the  evening's  catechising,  while  they  have  attained  the  capacity 
for  profiling  by  the  morning's  sermon. 

But  though  the  Catechesis  must  thus  begin  in  the  school, 
it  must  not  be  remanded  altogether  thither  from  the  Church. 
If  it  were,  it  would  fail  of  much  of  its  effect  even  upon  the 
children ;  and,  besides,  they  were  not  the  only  persons  for  whose 
advantage  it  was  designed.*  To  those  who  occupy  the  place  of 
the  unlearned  in  the  congregation,  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  can  be 
to  the  children  ;  and  these,  lo  be  instructed  in  that  which  children 
ought  lo  know,  must  be  got  at  tkromjk  the  children.  Frequently, 
they  are  untaught  as  children,  wiihout  their  teachableness ;  way- 


*  GeoTg«  Herbert  mjn  of  tli*  coantTj  pajujti^^ — *  He  reqiiirw  &11  to  h*  ptinentat  cata- 
cbiBiiig;  Brst,  for  tbe  autlionty  of  the  work  ;  Becaiiilly,  that  parpnU  and  nuutcfB,  ai 
t!i«j  hear  the  aTiewert  proreT  may,  when  they  come  botne,  either  commend  or  reprove, 
either  reward  oj"  putiUn  ;  thirdly,  that  tboie  of  the  elder  iorf,  who  are  not  well  gproutided, 
may  then  by  an  hoiiourabltt  way  take  occasion  to  be  better  tnitructed;  fourthly,  that 
liiote  who  ore  well  grown  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  may  examine  their  gtoundt,  re- 
new their  ¥owi,  and  by  occa«imi  of  both  enlarge  their  meditations/  But  we  mu«t  ilop, 
or  we  •Ikall  be  tempted  to  traoicrihe  the  whole  chapter. 

ward 
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wartl  as  childhood^  witbout  its  humility.    They  cannot  be  brought 
to  8chooL  and  therefore  their  tearhing  must  be  in  the  church.    To(i«< 
often  they  will  not  submit  themselves  to  leaching  of  any  kind,  and^ 
so  the  lesson  must  be  refi*ct€d  upon  them  from  the  catechumens: 
they  must  be  taught  as  by  a  parable,  as  if  they  were  listeners  and 
Wkers-on,  jufl^es   and   not  doers.     To  this  end  the  catechctic 
system  of  the  Church,  if  carefully  followed,  will  afford  the  surest 
means  in  laying  down  the  plain  doctrines  and  enforcing  the  prac- 
tical principles  of  Christianity*     They  will  thus  reach  many  wha«J 
would  have  stoppeii  their  ears  and  hardened  their  hearts  against  j 
any  *  exhortation  which  spake  unto  them  as  unto  children;'  andf] 
if  at  last  the   thought  arises    in  their  minds    that  the  catechist 
*  spake  of  tht^m/  this  will  itself  be  a  proof  that  the   lesson  has  j 
been  laid  to  heart. 


Art.  Ill — Edtvin  (he  Fair  /  an  Historical  Drmna.     By  Henrjr J 
Taylor^  author   of  *  Philip  van  Artevelde.*     London.     12iiio, 
1812. 

T^HIS   has  been  a  money- making  age.      We  are  bringing  no' 
^    charge  against  it:  we  arc  only  stating  a  fact,  the  boast  of  many 
and  admitted  by  all.      But,  whatever  other  advantages  may  belong 
to    the    extreme    of  industrialism,    it    certainly  does    not    seem 
peculiarly  likely   either  to   cherish  the  dramatic    instinct  in  the  < 
mass,  or  to  furnish  the  poet  with  the  best  materials  for  the  drama. 
The  pursuit  of  wealth,  however  honourable  it  may  be  in  particu*  ' 
lar  caseSj  is  not  calculated «  when  it  becomes  a  characteristic  of  the. 
nation  at  large,  to  develop  the  more  heroic  portion  of  our  nature,  , 
or  to  present   us  with  the  humorous  side  of  things,  or  to  fami-.1 
liarise   us  wilh   those  jmrifying  agonies,  unselfish  struggles,  and:^ 
dauntless  encounters  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  drama. 
It  is  not   in  a  gfdden  mirror  that  society  can  see  its  own  face  re- 
flected with  clearness. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  another  prevailing  characteristic  of  [ 
our  time,  as  far  as  the  highly -educated  classes  are  concerned,  \%\ 
its  morbidness.     From  whatever  source  this  morbidness  may  pro-'f 
ceed.  whether  from  an  excessive  indulgence  in  private  judgment  ' 
and  indiridual  caprice,  from  vanity,  from  repletion  and  satiety,  or 
from  a  critical  habit  indulged  as  if  we  were  the  end  of  all  things,. 
and  had   nothing  to  do  except  judge  those  that  went  before  us — -J 
from  whatever  cause  or  combination  of  causes  it  may  have  arisen^ 
this  morbidness  undoubtedly  exists,  and  exists  to  a  degree  which 
in  many   cases  makes  our  Ixxlies  an  hospital  for  diseases^  our 
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religion  a  spiritual  nightmare,  and  society  a  continual  sore.  We 
feel  our  own  pulse  in  hand  and  foot,  and  record  the  proorress 
of  our  dig^estion  ;  we  know  how  our  affections  have  heen  secreted, 
and  do  nf»t  much  object  to  turn  our  moral  bein^  with  the 
whole  of  our  exj>eriences  inside  out  to  gratify  the  philosophical 
curiosity  of  the  passer-by.  Such  a  tendency  is  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  the  drama.  It  is  not  so  injurious  to  that  species 
of  poetry  whose  interest  is  merely  individual  and  personal ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  so  entirely  thrown  off  for 
a  time  (abstinence  being  more  easy  than  temperance)  as  to 
allow  of  the  composition  of  works  whose  character  is  wholly 
external.  But  the  drama  is  the  exact  balance  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective:  it  requires  the  mingled  strength  of  intuition 
and  of  observation — the  *  prudens  interrogalio '  of  the  philosopher 
inspiring  that  eye  which  jet  can  see  objects  as  they  are  — 
and  therefore  the  dramatic  art  can  never  be  healthfully  exercised 
except  where  there  exists  a  certain  equipoise  between  the  faculties 
which  converse  with  outward  things  and  those  which  acquaint  us 
with  our  own  souls.  This  morbidness  also,  be  it  remembered, 
engenders  egotism,  and  egotism  with  the  mass  degenerates  soon 
into  selfishness,  and  selfishness  is  destructive  of  sympathy  ;  and  one 
main  attraction  of  the  theatre  is  tiiat  noble  sympathetic  vibration 
by  which  a  single  feeling  is  communicated  at  the  same  moment 
to  a  multitude  of  brother-men  held  thus  in  union. 

An  analogous  obstacle  to  the  drama  will  be  found  in  the  ex- 
treme metaphysical  tendencies  of  the  present  day.  To  pore  over 
the  psychological  tablet  t>f  man,  half  map,  half  picture,  to  watch 
the  growth  of  nascent  instincts,  to  listen  for  the  inorganic  voice 
of  objectless  appetites ^  to  wait  for  the  breezelike  movement  of 
emotions  newly  awakened  and  slowly  advancing  from  the  shores 
of  Lethe,  to  combine  these  serai- torpid  elements  of  humanity  with 
what  art  we  may,  and  at  last  to  l(K)k  through  the  mists  of  our 
metaphysical  dream  till  we  behold  the  phantom  fijrms  of  men — 
our  ow^n  reflection — all  this  may  be  most  excellent  in  another 
walk  of  poetry,  but  it  is  not  dramatic. 

It  is  not,  however^  from  its  intellectual  bias  only  that  we  think 
the  spirit  of  the  nge  (as  distinguished  from  the  accidents  of  the 
time)  wanting  in  dramatic  aptitudes.  Its  moral  qualifications  also 
appear  not  exactly  of  the  right  sort.  It  is  deficient  in  simplicity* 
in  earnestness,  in  robustness^ — in  that  intrepid  and  impassioned 
advent urousness  which  desires  and  dares  to  watch  the  great  battle 
of  the  passions  on  the  broad  platform  oi  ajmmon  life ;  and  in  that 
elasticity  of  soul  which  makes  renewed  vigour  the  natural  recoil 
from  suffering,  and  a  deeper  self-knowledge  with  a  firmer  self- 
government  the  chief  permanent  results  of  calamity.     These  are 
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the  heroic  virtues  of  our  nature ;  and  the  Drama  is  the  heroic 
walk  of  Poetry.  Without  these  qualities  it  is  as  impossible 
heartily  and  practically  to  value  a  great  dramatic  literature  as  it  is 
to  produce  it.  We  may  be  drawn  to  the  theatre  by  the  fame  of 
a  successfiil  actor,  or  the  splendour  of  scenic  decoration ;  we  may 
p^o  there  from  idleness  or  caprice  :  but  all  that  is  deepest  and  best 
in  the  drama  will  he  dirown  away  upon  us.  Everything  else  we 
may  have,  thinjrs  better  (*r  tbing^s  worse,  but  not  this.  We  may 
write  ornamental  poetry  as  we  xn^y  paint  furniture -pictures,  or 
descriptive  poetry,  or  the  noblest  lyrics,  or  the  most  profound 
philosophical  pieces.  We  may  descend  into  the  depths  of  medi- 
tative pathos,  or  ascend  into  ttie  regions  of  the  mystic  and  the 
spiritual  :  but  dramatic  poetry  we  shall  aim  at  in  vain,  unless 
we  sincerely  appreciate  those  manly  qualities  which  are  the  firm 
foundation  of  real  life,  and  therefore  of  imitative  art.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  time  at  which  the  drama  rises  up  is  the 
heroic  period  of  a  nation — the  heroic  period  not  yet  extinct^  though 
passing  into  the  intellectual,  and  therefore  at  once  present  in 
power  and  beginning-  to  be  associated  with  the  records  of  a  sacred 
and  legendary  past.  We  put  off  our  coat -of- mail  to  assume 
the  iron  buskin  and  the  tragic  robe  ;  and  the  first  sound  from  the 
stage  is  the  note  of  self-gratulating  strength, — 

*  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.* 

It  is  while  we  still  thirst  for  the  great  enterprises  of  active  life 
that  we  desire  to  see  them  represented,  while  the  game  of  society 
retains  )et  some  of  the  warlike  graces  of  a  t^jurnament,  and  be- 
fore our  youth  has  relinquished  its  reckless  humours  or  ils  ideal 
and  half- fantastic  elevation.  It  is  before  the  social  principle  has 
become  merged  in  the  selfish  instinct  that  the  popular  feeling  so 
necessary  for  all  true  art,  and  so  useful  both  by  ejihi biting  the 
average  and  sixnitaneous  judgment  of  men  under  very  various 
circumstances  of  liie,  and  by  enkindling  lb  rough  sympathy  the 
dee]>est  powers  of  the  artist,  retains  its  unity  and  its  collective 
force*  This  social  and  sympathetic  principle  has  been  materially 
impaired  by  the  exclusive  character  of  modern  intercourse,  and 
by  those  arbitrary  distinctions  ivbich  break  up  society  into  cliques 
aud  sets.  It  is  before  the  principle  of  division  and  mechanical 
arrangement  has  supplanted  the  essential  ties  by  the  conventional 
mmles  of  life,  and  weakened  the  tone  of  the  individual  mind  even 
while  increasing  its  stores  and  multiplying  its  implements,  tbat  the 
poet  possesses  that  many* handed  versatility  of  resource  combined 
with  that  fiery  and  yet  majestic  intensity  of  mind,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  awaken  his  creative  faculty  and  endow  its  creations  with 
life  and  reality. 

2b2  We 
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We  have  stated  a  very  few  of  the  many  reasons  which  incline 
us  to  heheve  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  untlramatic.  Life, 
however,  is  Hfe  in  every  age,  and  there  can  never  be  a  lime  in 
which  tlramatic  art  will  not  find  its  resources  if  the  impulse  of 
the  poet  be  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up  againsl  circumstances. 

I  Of  this  we  had  one  proof  eight  years  ago  in  the  publication  of 
Philip  van  Arlevelde ;'  and  w-e  have  now  another,  to  our  minds 

;  not  less  conclusive,  in  that  of  *  Edwin  the  Fair.* 

The  story  of  the  drama  may   be  summed  up  as  follows: — At 

Fthe  accession  of  Edwia,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  adherents  of  the  monks  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  secular 

I  clergy  on  the  other.      Edwin,  taking  part  against  the  monks,  pro- 

)  ceeded,  before  he  had  been  lormally  crowned  or  firmly  established 

,  on  the  throne,  to  eject  the  regulars  from  the  benefices  which  they 
bad  usurjjed  in  the  previous  reign.     He  betray ed^  moreover,  an  in- 

I  clinalion  to  ally  himself  with  his  cousin  El^va,  whose  family,  and 

I  especially  her  brother  Earl  Atbulf,  were  the  chief  support  of  the 
secular  cause.  Edwin's  first  struggle  is  to  bring  about  his  coro- 
nation, notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  monks,  beadetl  by 
Duns  tan.  and  Odo  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  this  he  is 
successful  ;  but  he  rashly  proceeds  to  solemnize  his  marriage  on 
the  very  day  of  his  coronation,  and  he  neglects  the  military  pre- 
cautions requisite  to  protect  such  a  proceeding.  The  wisest  of  his 
councillors*   Earl  Leolf,  whose  presence  might  have  guardetl  him 

I  against  this  indiscretion,  had  been  a  lover  of  Elgiva's,  and  had 
retired  from  the  Court  w^hen  the  king  became  his  rival. 

The  instant  that  Dunstan  diso>vers  the  nuptials  to  have  been 

'  lolemnizedj  he  causes  the  new  queen  to  be  seized  and  sent  lo 
Chester,  there  to  be  imprisoned  until  a  synotl  should  have  been 
convened  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage — the  king 
being  also  put  under  restraint. 

The  chiefs  of  the  defeated  party,  Athulf,  who  had  escaped  from 
Dunstan's  hands,  and  Lcolf,  who  had  remained  aloof,  faithful  as  a 
subject  though  supplanted  as  a  lover,  rejoin  each  other  in  force  at 
Tun  bridge,  whence  tliey  send  proposals  of  peace  to  the  synod  as- 
sembled in  London.  A  stormy  debate  ensues;  but  at  last  the 
terms  offered  by  the  royal  party  are  rejected  through  the  art 
of  Dunstan.  The  marriage  is  declared  void ;  the  chiefs  on  the 
Icing's  side,  as  well   as   Elgiva,    are  excommimicaled ;  and    here 

,  ends  the  third  Act. 

In  the  fourth  Act  we  find  Dunstan  practising  on  the  king,  first 
by  promises  and  then  by  threats,  with  a  view  to  procure  his  abdi- 
cation. At  the  critical  moment,  however,  the  Tower  is  stormed 
by  Earl  Athulf,  and  the  king  released »  Dunstan  escaping  by  flight. 
In  the  filth  Act  the  flight  of  Dunstan  is  arrested  by  the  rising 
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of  the  populace  in  his  favour ;  and  he  makes  his  way  to  Malpas^ 
where  the  chiefs  of  his  party  had  assembled  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  peace.  Dunstan  scatters  the  Assembly  to  the 
winds,  and  prepai'es  for  hostilities.  At  this  moment^  however^  the 
natural  result  of  the  divisions  produced  by  Dunstan  takes  place  in 
the  Danish  invasion.  For  Dunstan  this  calamity  is  aggravated  by 
the  greatest  affliction  that  could  befall  him,  in  the  death  of  his 
mother,  who  lay  sick  at  Glastonbury  when  the  Danes  assaulted 
that  place,  and  expires  from  the  terror  and  fatigue  of  her  flight. 
To  her  son  she  sends  her  last  injunction  that  he  should  heal  his 
country's  wounds  and  turn  his  arms  against  the  Danes.  The 
spirit  of  the  monk  yields  at  last  to  necessity,  calamity,  and  filial 
piety,  and  he  sends  an  overture  to  Edwin ;  but  it  comes  too  late. 
Elgiva,  impatient  of  her  confinement,  had  induced  Leolf  to  aid 
her  in  a  premature  escape  from  Chester  Castle.  They  are  sur- 
prised and  slain  by  Dunstan*s  adherents ;  and  Edwin,  infuriated  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  rushes  into  battle,  is  defeated,  and  receives  a 
mortal  wound.  Dunstan's  party,  however,  in  the  very  act  of 
thanksgiving  for  victory,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  onslaught, 
of  the  Dane. 

It  will  be  seen,  if  not  from  this  sketch  of  the  story,  from  the 
elucidation  for  which  this  sketch  will  prepare  the  way,  that  the 
subject  of  *  Edwin  the  Fair'  is  not  wanting  in  variety  of  interests, 
political^  ecclesiastical,  personal,  and  romantic ;  and  not  less 
various  are  the  modes  of  treatment.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
mixed  drama  to  include  and  reconcile  many  different  styles,  the 
lyric  and  the  comic  as  well  as  the  tragic.  Our  first  quotation 
shall  be  from  a  part  in  which  the  lyrical  element  has  a  large 
share — the  scene  preceding  the  coronation  banquet.  The  songs 
of  the  two  fortune-tellers  foreshow  the  fortunes  of  the  Earls 
Athulf  and  Leolf : — 

'  A  Thane.  Hark  ye !  are  we  blind  ? 

The  Princess  was  led  in  by  brave  Earl  Athulf; 
And  didst  thou  mark  the  manner  of  it,  ha  ? 

Scholar.  Methought  she  leaned  upon  him  and  toward  him, 
With  a  most  graceful  timid  earnestness ; 
A  leaning  more  of  instinct  than  of  purpose. 
And  yet  not  undesigned.     But  think  you  then  ....  [^They  past. 

Heida  (sings  to  a  harp). 

She  was  fresh  and  she  was  fair, 
Glossy  was  her  golden  hair ; 
Like  a  blue  spot  in  the  sky 
Was  her  clear  and  loving  eye. 

He  was  tnie  and  he  was  bold, 
Full  of  mirth  as  he  could  hold ; 

Through 
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Through  the  world  he  broke  his  way 
With  jeat,  anil  laugh,  and  lighteorae  lay. 

Love  ye  wisely » love  yc  well ; 
Challenge  then  the  gates  of  HelK 
Love  and  truth  can  ride  it  out. 
Come  bridal  song  or  battle  siiout* 

First  Priest  Our  gallant  Heretoch,  the  good  Earl  Leolf, 
Should  have  been  there  metho tight. 

Second  Priest  He  should  have  been  ; 

But  there  are  reaaons,  look  ye,— reasons — raum^^ 
Most  excellent  reasons — softly — in  your  ear —  [They  pass. 

Tliiorbiarga  (sings).  He  stood  on  the  rock,  and  he  looked  on  the  sea^  j 
And  he  said  of  hia  false  Love,  "My  Love,  where  is  she? 
Have  they  bought  her  with  bracelets,  and  lured  her  with  goM  ? 
H  her  love  for  her  lover  a  tale  that  is  told?" 
From  the  creat  of  the  wave,  in  the  deep  of  the  gulf, 
Came  a  voice  that  cried,  **  Savel  for  behold  the  gea-wolfl" 
He  stood  on  the  rock,  and  he  looked  at  the  wave. 
And  he  said,  ''Oh,  St.  Ulfrid!  Who's  this  that  cries  Save!** 
Then  arose  from  the  billow  a  head  with  a  crown, 
And  two  hands  that  divided  the  hair  falling  down. 
As  the  foam  in  the  pioonhghl  the  two  hands  w^ere  fair, 
And  they  put  by  the  tangles  of  seaweed  and  hair. 
He  knew  the  pale  forehead— a  spell  to  hia  ear 
Was  the  voice  that  repeated,  **  The  aea-wolf  is  here !" 
**  I  come,  Love,"  he  answered.     At  sunrise  next  day 
A  fisherman  wakened  the  Priest  in  the  Bay : 
*'  For  the  soul  of  a  sinner  let  maasea  be  said-^ 
The  »in  shall  he  nameless,  and  nameless  the  dead." — ^pp.  81-9 1 . 

These  are  g(H>d  songs,  and  there  are  few  things  %vhlcti  it  is  sa 
difficult  to  \vritc.  The  moment  we  endeavour  to  give  complete- 
ness or  whtdeness  lo  a  song  the  true  l}Tical  spirit  is  lost*  It  is  a 
vain  labour  to  balance  part  ag-ainst  part ;  to  elaborate  sonoe 
central  tboa^ht,  and  illustrate  it  with  metaphors  which  have 
already  done  service  elsewhere  and  are  now  sensed  up  cold*  A 
song  is  essentially  fragmentary.  It  is  a  mass  of  closely  charged 
feeling  suddenly  finding  vent,  catching  in  its  passage  a  stream  of 
imaginative  thought — meliiug  into  it,  and  scattering  itself  abroad 
in  harmonious  words.  One  characteristic  of  a  good  song,  and  a 
reason  why  in  modern  poetry  we  Lave  so  few,  is  its  objectivity. 
The  passion  expressed  is  unconscious  of  itself :  it  is  borne  by  a 
happy  instinct  at  once  to  its  object :  it  sinks  into  that  object  and 
loses  itself.  There  exists  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
lyrical  and  the  dramatic  faculties.  The  mind  of  a  dramatic  poet 
must,  like  the  island  of  Prospero,  be 

*  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delights  and  hurt  not.' 

The 
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The  ground  should  be  firm  and  strongs,  bul  the  air  which  hangs 
above  it  must  swell  and  undulate  with  music  ever  ready  to  shoot 
a  sweet  note  through  the  discords  of  the  world  below,  to  put 
a  kind  interpretation  on  every  chance,  and  to  promise  better  things 
for  the  future.  The  characters  of  a  drama  are  not  mere  indi- 
vidual men  x  they  belong  at  least  to  a  generic,  if  not  to  a  m<iral 
ideal,  from  which  they  have  in  fact  been  subtracted.  Nor  is 
nature  in  poetry  mere  nature :  it  borders  more  closely  than 
common  life  on  an  archetypal  region  of  justice  and  of  glory* 
Throughout  the  whole  drama  there  must  thus  be  infused  a  certain 
lyrical  spirit,  that  iSj  a  spirit  of  elevation,  buo>ancy,  and  vitality. 
Songs  are  this  spirit  condensed  and  ma<le  visible :  they  are  the 
sudden  and  electric  flaslies  of  this  poetical  element  concentrated, 
mating  itself  to  new  forms,  and  restoring  the  equibbriuin  of  ima- 
gination and  passion.  By  no  other  attribute  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
poetry  are  we  more  convinced  of  its  naturally  dramatic  character 
than  by  the  freedom  and  grace  of  his  songs. 

The  Greek  Tragedy,  as  is  well  known,  originated  in  the  choral 
ode,  and  retained  to  the  end  of  its  nobler  period  a  predominance 
of  the  lyrical  character,*  This  circumstance  is  alone  suiFicient  to 
account  for  the  ideal  structure  of  that  drama,  as  well  as  its  ele- 
vated spirit,  and  in  part  for  the  impassioned  rapidity  of  its  action, 
in  which  event  followed  event  with  a  turbulent  precipitance  like 
the  successive  notes  of  a  triumphal  song.  In  England  the 
species  of  poetry  wliich,  before  the  period  of  the  drama,  had  most 
found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  tlic  people  was  the  narrative  ballad; 
and  if  we  imagine  the  ballad  to  have  had  something  of  the  same 
influence  in  suggesting  our  historical  drama  as  was  exerted  by  the 
Ode  on  tiie  Greek  Tragedy,  the  conception  will  facilitate  our 
understanding  the  great  difference  Ijetween  those  two  species  of 
composition.  We  shall  thus  obsen^e  the  necessary  superiority  of 
the  classic  Tragedy  in  poetic  loftiness,  and  its  inferiority  in 
variety,  in  detail,  in  familiar  pathos,  in  local  associations,  and 
in  picturesque  effect.  In  some  of  these  latter  qualities  the 
Historic  Driuna  would  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  our  own 
IVagcdy  also.  There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  our 
romantic  Tragedy  and  Historic  Drama,  which  is  forcibly  re- 
called t(j  our  recollection  by  the  work  before  us.  In  pure 
Tragedy  there  is,  or  there  ought  to  be,  more  of  intensity,  of  com- 
pact energy,  and  consequently  of  elevation,  than  in  the  Historic; 
but  in  the  latter  species  of  composition  the  deficiency  may  be 
attmed  for  by  a  greater  breadth  of  effect  and  more  of  philoso- 
phical equability.  Hence  too  the  historic  drama  presents  us  with 
a  calmer  and  more  widely  instructive  picture  of  human  life.     In 
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Tragedy  the  problem  of  life  is  pressed  upon  our  attention :  in 
the  historic  play  it  is  solved.  The  former,  from  its  very  supe- 
riority in  compactness,  docs  not  leave,  as  it  were,  room  for  light : 
the  different  characters  stand  so  close  together  as  to  overshadow 
each  other;  the  struggle  of  the  action  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
battle  In  the  dark  ;  and  the  reader's  interest  partakes,  there- 
forej  of  a  certain  lireatbless  and  supernatural  awe.  It  is  not, 
however,  when  the  nerves  of  feeling  are  strung  to  a  degree 
of  extraordinary  tenseness  that  we  can  ajipreciate  the  average 
motives  of  men^-or  trace  out  the  thre^ids  of  the  web  woven 
by  human  beings,  as  they  move  by  a  natural  instinct  through 
the  concentric  circles  of  domestic,  social,  and  political  life.  To 
learn  this  lesson  we  must  observe   the  course  of  action  and  of 

.passion  developing  themselvesi  by  a  process  more  leisurely  and 

Irelaxed,     It  is  thus  that  we  shall  recognise  in  man  a  being  who, 

I  AS  an  individual  indet?d,  is  invested  with  a  mysterious  Freedom 
which  renders  his  desires  and  designs  inscrutable,  but  who  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  social  being,  is  subject  to  a  Law  that  moves  in  bim 
without  his  consciousness,  and  by  virtue  of  which  Society  becomes 

I  capable  of  possessing  a  natural  history  of  its  <nvn.  In  Tragedy 
the  general  law  is  oflen  lost  in  that  disproportionate  development 
of  individual  Will  which  is  necessary  for  the  resistance  of  over- 
whelming circumstance:  in  the  wider  and  less  temjiestuous  ex- 
panse of  the   Historic  Drama,  we  have  opportunity  and  patience 

'  to  follow  out  the  working  of  the  general  law  as  it  intluenees 
the  actions  even  of  men  whose   motives  appear  most  different; 

land,  pursuing  the  social  instinct  thus  ahmg  its  devious  course* 
wc  are  gradually  initiated  into  tbat  *  philosophia  prima'  of  man 
"which  jLTives  us  a  clue  to  the  true  nature  of  society,  supplying  a 
principle  of  unity  where  confusion  seems  to  reign,  and  slrikuig 
ttic  Itey-note  to  the  harmonies  of  human  life.     The  great  idea 

[of  Tragedy  is,  as  has  been  a  hundred  times  observed,  that  of 
Fate:  what  then  is  that  of  the  Flistoric  Drama?  It  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  very  different  idea — that  namely  of  Fnmdence :  we 
trace  the  circle  all  round,  and,  observing  the  converging  lines  to 
point  to  rme  spot,  we  find  the  solution  of  the  complex  system  of 
actions  and  reactions  in  the  words  Aioc  ^  tTEXeiero  ^Qv\n.  We 
acknowledge  an  Olympian  power,  not  a  band  from  the  shades^ — 
a  providence,  not  oppressing  and  subduing  man,  but  working  with 

[his  strivings  while  it  works  beyond  them  ;  and  thus,  while  it  vin- 
dicates the  ways  of  God,  the  Historic  Drama  instructs  us  bkewise 
in  the  philosophic  lore  of  nature  and  of  man. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  fulfil  this  its  peculiar  oflfice,  the  Historical 

J  Drama  ought  to  embrace  a  wider  sphere  and  compass  of  interest 
than  Tragedy.     Such  appears  to  us  the  character  of  the  work 
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before  us  m  a  remarkable  degree.  I  ndeed  in  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  in  its  amount  of  detail  it  differs  from  most  historic 
dramas  as  they  <lo  from  Trajg^edy- 

Dunstan,  Wulfstan,  Leolf,  and  Athulf,  are  all  characters  of  pri- 
mary importance  :  eat  b  of  them  commands  our  interest  in  its  own 
way ;  while  the  different  sources  of  interest  are  so  balanced  as 
to  prevent  the  historia>- dramatic  and  the  poetical  effects  from 
being  hjst  in  mere  intense  anxieties  for  individuals.  Odo, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  age  has  deprived  him  of 
the  keener  part  of  his  intellect,  and  Dunstan's  craft  of  that 
weight  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  his  vehement  and  un- 
compromising^ temper,  remains  on  the  whole  a  considerable 
person  from  his  past  energies  and  present  station.  Clarcn- 
bald,  the  chancellor,  may  be  described  in  a  few^  w^ords  .* — 
orderly,  upright,  versed  in  affairs,  and  efficient  The  young 
King,  though,  from  youthful  precipitance  as  well  as  carelessness, 
hardly  equal  to  the  neetls  of  the  timc»  is  worthy  of  his  tlirtme, 
brave  as  well  as  gentle,  single-hearted  and  royal-minded,  and 
exciting  a  deeper  interest  as  we  become  acquainteil  with  his 
strength  through  his  trials.  The  Queen-mother  is  the  darkest 
of  all  the  figures  introduced,  and  has  least  to  redeem  her  :  ma- 
lignant, wrong-headed,  and  narrow-hearted  ;  blundering  on 
w*ith  a  paralytic  obliquity  of  mind ;  her  religion  a  fear ;  her  ma- 
ternal love  an  animal  instinct.  Of  a  very  different  order  is  Wulf- 
stan the  Wise  ; — a  recluse  and  a  philosopher  ;  subtle  of  intellect, 
yet  simple  as  a  child ;  a  mind  rather  than  a  man  ;  searching  all 
things  for  their  inner  laws,  and  srarcely  noticing  their  outward 
effects;  seeing  ihroughtiW  objects,  and  therefore  seeing  thern  not; 
drawing  his  manifold  wisdom  from  the  springs  of  intuitive  and  dis- 
cursive reason,  and  yet,  with  amusing  and  not  unnatural  perverse- 
ness*  fancying  his  especial  gifts  to  he  knowledge  of  the  workh  and 
skdl  in  the  conduct  of  business.  By  the  very  largeness  of  his  being, 
exempted  from  the  agitations  of  life,  like  a  ship  w^hich  lies  along 
too  great  an  expanse  of  wave-s  to  feel  their  shocks  ;  yet  prompt  in 
sympathy  as  well  as  daring  wdiei  e  need  is,  and  at  a  word  of  kindness 
moistening  his  visionary  eyes  with  dews  that  rise  from  no  phdoso- 
phic  fountain  or  Olympian  spring.  We  are  much  pleased  also  with 
the  character  of  the  Princess  Elhilda,  though  it  may  be  too  slightly 
drawn  to  be  generally  appreciated.  She  is  one  of  those  beings 
whom  in  real  life  we  love  without  exactly  knowing  why,  or  caring 
to  km>w — innocent,  devout,  solicitous,  yet  trusting,  and  adding 
the  gracefulness  of  her  illustrious  descent  to  that  of  her  youth 
and  se^.  She  has  in  a  singular  degree  that  womanly  charm  of 
blamelessness  which  consists  mainly  in  the  absence  of  salient 
points  or  disproportionate  qualities;  and  for  this  reason  we  think 
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it  was  well  contrived  that  we  should  not  see  much  of  her, 
but  grow  in  part  to  understand  her  throug^b  the  impression  she 
makes  on  others.  The  scholar,  the  minstrel,  the  soldier,  all  love 
her^  and  even  the  que  en -mot  her  does  not  hate  her.  The  cha- 
racter of  Elgiva  does  not  much  interest  us  ;  nor  has  that  of  Sidroc 
left  a  strong  impression  on  our  mind.  For  Earl  Aihulf  we  shall 
quote  the  account  of  him  given  by  Wulfstan  in  his  prop^ramme  of 
a  speech  carefully  constructed  in  his  study  for  the  benefit  of  a 
public  assembly,  but,  like  many  such  orations^  not  destined  to  find 
a  seas^mable  utterance ; — 

*  Ab  one  whose  courage  high  and  humour  gay 
Cover  a  vein  of  caution  :  his  true  heart, 
Intrepid  though  it  be,  not  blind  to  danger. 
But  through  imagination's  optic  glass 
Discerning,  yea,  and  magnifying  it  may  be. 

What  still  he  dares . 

prompt  for  enterprise 

By  reason  of  his  boldness,  and  yet  apt 

For  composition,  owing  to  that  vein 

Of  fancy  which  enhances,  prudence  which  wards 

Contingencies  of  peril.* — p*  137. 

This  character,  Athulf,  strikes  us  as  drawn  mostly  from  obser- 
vation,— that  of  Dunstan  from  reflection  and  imaginative  induc- 
tion, Leolf,  more  than  all  the  rest,  bears  the  impress  of  that 
poetic  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  author  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  vividness  of  the  picture  as  well  as  to  its  accuracy.  He  is.  on 
the  wliole,  our  favourite  ;  but  as  a  character  so  simple  and  majestic 
would  be  rather  confused  than  cxplainetl  by  criticism,  we  shall 
make  our  readers  acquainted  willi  him  through  the  following 
solilotjuy.  He  bas  quitted  the  court,  and  is  pacing  the  sea- shore 
near  his  ow  n  castle  at  Hastings  :— 

*  Leo//.  Here  again  I  standi 

Again  and  on  the  solitary  shore 
Old  ocean  plays  aa  on  an  instrument. 
Making  that  ancient  music,  when  not  known  ? 
That  ancient  music,  only  not  bo  old 
As  He  who  parted  ocean  from  dry  land. 
And  saw  that  it  was  good.     Upon  mine  ear, 
As  in  the  season  of  susceptive  youth > 
The  mellow  murmur  falls — but  finds  tlie  sense 
Dulled  hy  distemper ;  shall  I  say^ — by  time  ? 
Enough  in  action  has  my  hfe  been  spent 
Through  the  past  decade,  to  rebate  the  edge 
Of  early  sen«ibility.     The  sun 
Rides  high,  and  on  the  thoroughfares  of  life 
I  find  myself  a  man  in  middle  age, 
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Busy  and  hmd  to  pi  ease.     The  Bun  sliali  soon 

Dip  westerly, — ^but  oh !  how  little  like 

Are  life's  two  twilights  I     Would  tlie  last  were  first, 

Aud  the  first  last  I  that  so  we  might  be  soothed 

Upon  the  tboro  ugh  fares  of  busy  life 

Beneath  the  noon-day  iun,  with  hope  of  joy 

Fresh  as  the  morn, — with  hope  of  breaking  lights, 

IliuHiinated  mists  and  spangled  lawns. 

And  woodland  orisous  and  unfolding  flowers, 

As  things  in  e:£pectat ion  .^  Weak  of  faith  I 

Is  not  the  course  of  earthly  outlook,  thus 

Reversed  from  Hope,  an  argument  to  Hope — 

That  8^e  was  licensed  to  the  heart  of  man 

For  other  than  for  earthly  contemplations, 

In  that  ohservatory  domiciled 

For  survey  of  the  stars  ?    The  night  descends. 

They  sparkle  out.— Who  comes  1    'Tis  Wnlfstan's  daughter, 

Emma  {to  Em-way  in  the  side-scene). 
Go  now  and  bring  my  father, — Good  my  Lord, 
I  fear  you  've  fallen  in  love  with  solitude, 

Leoif.  A  growing  weakness — not  so  tyrannous  yet 
But  that  I  still  can  welcome  from  my  heart 
My  pretty  friend. 

Emma.  I  thank  you,  my  good  Lord. 

Leoif.  You  find  me  here  discoursing  to  the  sea 
Of  ebbs  and  flows ;  explaining  to  the  rocks 
How  from  the  excavating  tide  they  win 
A  voice  poetic,  solacing  though  sad, 
Which,  when  the  passionate  winds  revrait  them, 
Gives  utterance  to  the  injuries  of  time. 
Poets,  I  told  them,  are  thus  made, 

Emma.  My  Lord, 

It  is  not  thus  through  injury,  I  would  hope, 
That  you  are  made  poetical  ?' — p»  73. 
The  soliloquy  above  quoted  appears  to  us  very  beautiful  ;  and 
not  less  observable  is  Emma's  womanly  impatience  of  abstractions, 
and  ber  immediate  reference  of  Leolfs  deep  sayings  to  tbe  personal 
w^ell -being  of  him  she  loves.  We  regret  that  our  limits  permit  us 
only  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  continuation  of  this  scene,  which 
is  rendered  to  us  not  more  interesting  by  tbe  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions of  Wulfstin  than  by  a  profound  moral  pathos  which 
pervades  the  whole,  and  harmonises  it.  Characters  more  unlike 
in  many  respects  than  Wulfstan,  Leolf,  and  Emma  it  would  be 
hard  to  find ;  yet  circumstances  draw  out  in  them  that  common 
element  which  exists  in  souls  the  most  dissimilar.  If  Leolf  re- 
volves the  woes  of  life,  not  less  deeply  (though  be  knows  it  not, 
and  she  but  lialf)  has  tbe  inevitable  shaft  of  sorrow  pierced  the 
bosom  of  his  young  companion.      If  Wulfstan  can  moralise  the 
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fortunes  of  others,  he  is  not  himself  secure:  it  U  announced  to 
him  that  his  daughter  has  made  a  clandestine  marriage,  and  his 
metaphysical  dissertations  are  suddenly  reduced  to  ihe  brief  sum* 
inary,  '  I  have  U)st  mj  child/     It  is  in  vain  that  his  friend  would 

console  biin  r— 

*  Leolf,  Nay,  nay,  my  worthy  friend, — 
Wulfsfan.  My  lord,  His  so. 

She  18  my  daughter,  but  no  more  my  child ; 

And  therein  is  a  loss  to  pareuU'  hearta 

Exceeding  great.* 

Yet,  as  Wulfstan  the  Wise  forgets  his  wisdom  when  toucheil 
himself,  so  Leolf  forgoes  his  musings  to  converse  with  his  *  pretty 
friend/  and  Emma's  gaiety  triumphs  over  her  pain.  Her  heart 
seems  but  the  ligliter  for  its  bleeding;  antl  thus  the  three  are 
made — as  sorrow  and  joy  can  make  all  human  beings  —fit  com- 
panions. 

We  have  ab-eady  remarked  that  in  the  Historical  Drama 
the  interest  is  as  much  of  ri  scicial  as  of  a  personal  kind. 
Known  rather  by  his  misfortunes  than  his  actions.  King 
Kdwin*  though  snfiTicient  to  supply  the  whole  interest  of  a 
romantic  poem,  could  hardly  have  held,  except  nominally, 
the  chief  and  central  place  in  the  plot  of  a  drama.  The  cha* 
ractcr  of  the  age  described  required  also^  we  think,  that  the 
various  interests  of  the  play  should  not  adhere  to  an  individual  as 
a  centre,  but  rather  revolve  round  the  focal  pcjint  of  a  philoso- 
phical idea.  The  periods  of  history  most  worthy  of  dramatic 
treatment  arc  not  always  those  in  which  occur  events  of  such 
obvious  interest  as  of  themselves  to  rivet  our  attention-  Strange 
escapes,  sudden  exaltalions,  unforeseen  calamities, — these  mil 
never  appeal  in  vain  to  the  sympathies  of  the  most  careless  reader  ; 
but  such  events,  if  they  involve  no  moral  lesson,  can  yield  us  no 
increase  of  political  wisdom,  and  afford  therefore  (if  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  we  have  said  on  the  function  of  the  Historic  play) 
no  sufficient  field  for  the  art  of  the  dramatist.  He  requires  one 
of  those  periods  of  stjcial  fermentation  during  which  the  national 
energies  are  evolving  themselves  according  tu  some  internal  law ; 
in  which  principles  which  have  grown  up  naturally  in  the  human 
heart,  and  matured  themselves  in  the  mind  of  the  recluse,  receive 
a  missitin  to  go  furth  and  wield  the  destinies  of  social  man ;  in 
which  several  such  principles  meet  together  in  a  war-struggle,  and 
manifesting  through  opposition  their  latent  might,  attest  the  great 
trutli  that  the  progress  of  nations,  like  that  of  men,  is  the  progress 
of  mind,  and  depends  not  merely  on  the  transmission  of  outward 
impulses.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  presented  to  us  by  the  con- 
test between  the  monastic  orders  and  the  civil  power.     As  the 
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interest  of  this  strugfgle  was  one  of  a  general  nature,  so  the  result 
was  one  of  permanent  instruction  for  the  statesman  and  the  phi- 
losopher. 

We  think,  then,  the  subject  of  the  drama  before  us  on  tlie  whole 
well  chosen,  though  it  possesses  not  the  advantage  of  concentrat- 
ing' the  interest  on  an  individual  character,  and  involves,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  sacrifice  of  obvious  eOect,  and  perhaps  of 
iramediate  p>pularity»  Without  a  principle  of  unity,  indeed,  no 
dramatic  work  can  possibly  be  good ;  but  that  baiinony  of  effect 
which  is  produced  by  some  one  predominant  character,  is,  though 
a  very  effectual  mode,  still  only  one  mode  of  giving  unity »  In 
painting  and  in  sculpture,  it  is  not  merely  by  jneaiis  of  a  central 
figure  that  unity  is  given  to  a  group.  When  the  persons  consti- 
tuting that  group,  or  the  larger  number  of  ihera,  direct  their 
attention  to  a  common  object  or  a  common  action,  there  we 
have  unity;  and  we  feel  il  the  more  strongly  if  something  of 
a  common  expression  be  found  in  the  different  faces.  Variety 
is,  of  course,  necessary  also ;  but  where  variety  e^dsts  there  may 
be  found  a  remarkable  degree  of  analogical  likeness.  There 
may  exist  in  the  various  faces  a  resemblance,  as  of  kindred ; 
or  they  may  express  the  same  passions  in  different  degrees  and 
stages;  or  the  passions  which  they  express  may  be  a! bed  to  each 
other,  or  supplemental  to  each  other.  Such  is  the  unity  which 
we  generally  find  in  pictures  of  the  old  masters:  and  everyone 
who  has  ever  admired  them  will  admit  that  the  effect  of  harmony 
thus  conveyed  to  the  mind  (whether  through  a  science  now  for- 
gotten, or  by  the  unconscious  genius  of  the  early  artists)  is  often 
far  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  that  which  we  receive  from 
modern  works,  designed  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  com- 
position, and  executed  with  the  most  laudable  desire  to  balance 
colours,  and  to  suhordinaie  accessories  to  print^ipals. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  unity  which  pervades  the  drama  before  us. 
Throughout  it  we  fmd  one  spirit ;  the  spirit,  namely,  of  England 
in  the  time  of  tliat  struggle  which  raged  with  such  violence  be* 
tween  the  Vmen  of  arms  and  the  men  of  thought.'  Tliroughout 
the  whole  play  we  trace  this  spirit  working  its  way  in  different 
characters  according  to  their  constitution,  varying  with  their 
varieties,  but  everywhere  active.  No  one  is  too  high  or  too 
low  to  take  a  part  in  this  great  contest.  The  Queen- mother's 
*  mean  and  meagre  soul '  attaches  itself  to  Dunstan  as  tbe  only 
defence,  while  persecuted  by  her  *  past  misdeeds  and  ever-present 
fears/  The  Prircess^  too,  has  caught  the  infection,  and  super- 
stition has  touched  though  not  tainted  *ber  pleasant  purity  of 
spirit-'  The  monks  are  '  raving  of  Dunstan,*  and  see  signs  and 
w^ondera  in  his  mode  of  coughing  and  discussing  the  weather  ;  the 
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nobles  allow  themselves  to  be  marshal  led  at  his  pleasure  in  the 
field  of  baUle*  The  Archbishop  iif  Canterbury  ^niws  jealous 
ere  lon^t ;  but  endeavours  in  vain  to  separate  his  fortunes  from 
those  of  the  master-spirit  of  the  age.  The  eharaclers  arrayed  on 
the  other  side  are  not  less  deeply  impressed  widi  the  ant^ij^onist 
principle.  Elgiva  is  hardly  more  earnest  in  her  love  for  Edwin  than 
in  her  haired  of  the  monastic  party:  the  Earls  Leolf  and  Athulf 
are  full  of  thehigh>minded  indigrnation  of  nobles  who  have  long  felt 
themselves  supplanted  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  a  I  last 
find  themselves  assailed  even  with  their  nwn  weapons  of  niiUtary 
force.  The  kings  jester  has  learned  to  value  a  sharp  saying  against 
Dunstan  above  his  other  witticisms :  even  the  recluse  philosopher, 
Wulfstan  the  Wise,  though,  as  he  rather  unnecessarily  assures  us, 
•  never  factious  or  inflamed/  forgets  his  secluded  habits  to  mingle 
in  the  tumult  of  ihc  time,  and  ^ives  an  account  of  Dunstan's  cha- 
racter^ which,  however  applicable  to  a  pari  of  that  strange  com- 
plex, does  not  intimate  that  the  philosopher  has  in  this  instance 
exercised  his  great  faculties  with  an  entire  fairness  and  equani- 
mity : — 

'IVuifsian.  Hif,  Sir»  you  shall  find 

A  spirit  aubdolous,  though  full  of  fire. 
A  spider  may  he  be&t  be  likened  to> 
Which  creature  is  an  adept  not  alone 
In  workmanship  of  nice  geometry. 
But  IB  beside  a  wary  politician  : 
He,  when  Ins  prey  is  taken  in  the  toils* 
Withholds  himself  until  its  Btretigth  be  spent 
With  struggles,  and  its  spirit  with  despair ; 
Then  with  a  patient  and  profound  dviigld 
Forth  from  hit  ambush  stath.* 

We  think  it  wtmld  imply  more  of  boldness  than  of  discretion 
to  draw,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  a  character  for  Dun- 
stan, w^jth  any  very  implicit  l^elief  in  its  actual  correctness. 
That  rhararler  was  a  problem  which,  in  his  own  time  and  the 
succeeding  ages,  men  Saboured  in  vain  to  solve.  All  that  we 
ran  be  certain  of  now  is  that  a  man  whom  posterity  has  found 
it  etjually  impossible  to  understand  and  to  ffirget,  and  over  whose 
reputation  such  fierce  battles  have  been  fought  in  our  day,  must 
have  been — whether  one  of  the  true  heroes  or  false  heroes  of 
the  world^at  all  events^  a  man  of  very  marvellous  qualities.  In 
him,  as  in  other  men,  there  was  doubtless  both  good  and  evil; 
but  in  what  proportions  they  were  mingled  we  cannot,  con- 
sidering how  little  instructive  are  mere  historical  facts  when  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  historian's  principle  of  selection  and  mode  of 
combination,  affect  to  decide.  Mr,  Taylor  has  actcdj  in  refer- 
ence 
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ence  to  this  cbaracten  as  he  tells  us  he  has  done  with  regard  to 
incident,  *  choosing-  from  amont2:st  the  accounts  of  the  rei^n  given 
by  its  early  historians,  where  Lhey  conflict,  those  which  best  suited 
his  purpose/  The  dramatist  is,  however,  bound  at  least  to  ideal 
truth  when  historical  veracity  is  iin possible  ;  and  the  inquiry, 
therefore,  which  his  readers  will  make  is  whether  the  character, 
as  conceived  by  him,  be  founded  on  nature,  and  be  consistent  with 
ilscK  The  delineation,  then,  of  Dunstan,  as  given  in  '  Edwin 
the  Fair/  appears  to  us,  after  a  careful  consideration  (for  a  glance 
will  not  enable  us  to  understand  it),  profoundly  in  harmony  with 
itself,  and  consistent  w^lh  nature — but  nature  under  unnatural  cir- 
cumstances— nature  *  erring-  from  herself/  He  is  not  altogether 
evil :  far  from  it.  He  has  great  aspirations^ — great  thoughts — 
great,  though  not  invariable »  self-controh  Nay,  in  an  important 
sense,  he  is  sincere.  He  believes  in  the  reality  of  his  struggles 
with  Satan;  and  esteems  himself  the  chosen  instrument  for  pro- 
moting the  glory  of  God  in  the  world  : — 

'  Spirit  of  s  peculation  J  rest,  oh  rest ! 

And  push  not  from  her  place  the  spirit  of  prayer  I 

God,  thou  'fit  given  unto  me  a  troubled  being — 

So  move  upon  the  face  thereof,  that  light 

May  be,  aud  be  divided  from  the  darkness ! 

Arm  thou  my  bouI  that  I  may  smite  and  chase 

The  spirit  of  that  darkness,  whom  not  I 

But  Thou  through  me  com  pel  lest.     Mighty  power. 

Legions  of  piercing  thoughts  iduminatc. 

Hast  Thou  committed  to  my  large  command, 

Weapons  of  light  and  radiant  shafts  of  day. 

And  steeds  that  trample  on  tbe  tumhling  ckuds. 

But  with  them  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  let  mingle 

Evil  imaginations,  coqioial  stings, 

A  hoBt  of  Imps  and  Ethiops,  dark  doubts, 

Suggestions  of  revolt.' — p.  13» 
Contemplating,  however,  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  God  of 
Power,  and  forgetting  that  he  is  also  a  God  of  Truth  and  of  Goo<l- 
ness,  Dunstan  can  only  conceive  his  glory  prom(*ted  by  the  bring- 
ing of  all  secular  jKnvers  under  submission  lo  the  church  ;  and 
his  whole  soul  is  thus  contracted  and  distorted  by  the  tyranny  of 
a  single  idea.  Connecting  also  the  notion  of  God  invariably  with 
that  of  the  church  considered  as  a  dominant  power,  he  gradually 
learns  to  associate  the  church  with  himself*  its  chief  champion; 
and  the  result  is  a  species  of  self 'inebriation,  which,  when  undi- 
verted l>y  those  natural  ties  from  which  he  had  cut  himself  off  (but 
which  were  intended  for  us  equally  as  drains  to  carry  off  our  cor- 
rupt tendencies,  and  channels  to  feed  us  with  healthful  emotions), 
has  ihe  effect  of  heating  and  hardening  the  s(»ul  almost  to  mad- 
ness. 
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ness, A  man  so  constituted  has  escaped  from  all  those  genial  in- 
fluences wbirli  are  the  graiitaling  principle  of  the  moral  world. 
Such  a  mind  by  its  ardour  alone  resolves  all  the  solids  and  liquids 
of  life  into  their  aerial  form,  and  then  rushes  forward,  scarcelj 
conscious  of  au  obstacle,  or  even  a  resisting  medium.  As,  how* 
€%'er,  it  has  not  pleased  Heaven  to  allow  man  an  authority 
equal  to  the  desires  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  such  men  as  we 
have  referred  to  are  forced  to  work  upon  the  imagination  of 
thcjse  who  are  dazzled  hy  their  greatness,  or  on  other  accounts 
wiish  to  be  duped,  through  the  exercise  t)f  craft ;  and  in  such  an 
attempt  they  are  not  likely  to  fail,  since  they  unite  the  cunning  of 
madness  to  the  courage  of  fanaticism,  and  are  frequently  favourcnl 
by  circumstances,  as  welt  as  by  all  the  vices  in  man's  heart,  and 
many  of  its  virtues.  The  union  of  enthusiasm  and  knavery,  in- 
congruous as  it  seems,  is  necessary  in  order  to  prtxlucc  one  of 
those  spiritual  potentates  who  have  succeeded  in  shaking  the 
social  fabric,  and  effecting  a  religious  revolution  not  truly  sent 
from  abovci  or  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  time.  Without  faith 
there  can  be  no  strength ;  a  truth  well  known  to  Dunstan,  who 
obser\'es,  on  an  impf>rtant  occasion,  *  Who  trusteth — knovveth.* 
On  the  other  bandt  without  a  ready  command  of  charlatanism  the 
impostor  wcjuld  find  it  impossible  to  make  the  most  of  accidents, 
to  fall  seldom  and  risetjuickly.lo  keep  down  rivals,  and  to  preserve 
his  authority  among  the  multitude,  w^hose  appetite  for  wonders  is 
ever  craving,  and  who  can  be  kept  quiet  only  by  repletion.  The 
false  prophet  must  have  faith  enough  lo  believe  that  he  can  move 
mountains,  and  address  enough  to  go  to  the  mountain  which  will 
not  come  to  him* 

The  use  of  pious  frauds  may  at  first  sight  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  sincere  holding  of  a  faith  thus  basely  supported.  Such 
an  opinion  is  however  founde<l  on  a  confusion  of  two  very  different 
qualities — sincerity  and  honesty.  We  may  cling  to  an  illusion  as 
sincerely  as  to  truth ;  but  if  our  religion  be,  in  the  main,  corrupt,  as 
well  as  imperfect,  it  can  no  more  protect  us  from  dishonesty  than 
from  any  other  vice.  It  is  not  by  a  smcere  w^t>rsliip  that  punty  or 
\irtuc  is  maintained  in  us,  but  by  divine  aid,  through  a  right  worship ; 
the  benefit  of  religion  not  consisting  in  any  mere  reaction  of  the 
mind  ujion  itself,  but  in  a  blessing  ab  extra  bestowed  on  us  from 
heaven.  In  the  absence  of  that  moral  rectitude  which  makes  us 
worship  God  as  the  God  of  Truth,  it  is  in  fact  not  the  true  God 
that  we  worship:  and  thus  beguiled  into  a  sort  of  subjective 
idolatry,  we  arc  left  practically  lo  our  fallen  nature  ;  and  are  little 
likely  to  resist  the  temptation  of  governing  men,  as  we  believe  for 
their  own  good,  by  means  calculated  at  once  to  gratify  our  love 
of  power  and  our  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  pride.     We  shall 
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*  lie  for  Goil  *  in  the  beginniiipf  of  our  career,  and  for  ourselves 

before  the  close  of  it. 

Tempted,  at  once,  and  tempter^  Dunslnii  could  hartlly  have 
yielded  to  a  more  phiusible  sugrgcstioii  than  thai  of  addressing  the 
people  in  a  lang^uasre  intelligible  to  them,  and  fig^htinjj  the  Evil 
One  with  his  own  weapons.  This  latter  motive  we  find  touched 
on  at  a  later  part  of  the  play : — 

*  But  God, 

Wlioto  the  Devil  incunmfe  iu  the  Suakc 

Gave  stihdety,  cleiiies  uot  to  hit*  Saints 

(So  they  shall  use  it  to  his  glory  and  gain} 

The  weapon  he  permitted  to  the  Fiend. 

Erratic  Spirit^  here  thou  art,  wild  worm, 

Piercing  the  earth  with  subterraneous  toil> 

And  there  with  wings  scourinj^  the  darkened  sky  I 

Still  do  I  meet  thee ;  stdl,  wherever  met, 

I  foil  thee;  Bometimes  as  with  MichftePs  sword^ 

Sametrmes  as  with  thine  own/^p.  1 28* 

Here,  as  throughout,  we  find  deceit  founded  on  self-deception  ; 
and  the  words  which  we  have  marked  in  itabcs  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  maimer  in  winch  txuh  are  connected  with  a  false 
and  decrraded  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being".  As  for  the  par- 
ticular frauds  practised  by  Dunstan,  it  is  a  mere  prejudice  which 
regards  them  as  more  base  than  any  other  deceits,  How^  slightly 
we  now  condemn  the  fraudulent  abuse  of  rhetoric,  the  law>courts 
ami  the  parliamentary  debates  alike  witness ;  and  yet  is  there 
reaily  less  of  evil  in  'God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused'  than 
in  the  wicked  application  of  mechanical  skill  ?  Every  deluder 
will  of  course  use  those  arts  best  ada]jted  io  his  own  age,  and 
imlulge  in  much  virtuous  indignation  against  men  Hke  himself, 
who  in  their  day  worked  with  implements  suited  to  the  time  :  but 
falsehood  is  falsehood  still,  wiietlier  the  tools  it  works  with  be 
coarse  or  fine. 

Such,  then,  is  the  cliaracter  of  Dunslon,  as  delineated  in 
'  Edwin  the  Fair/  A  fanatic  devoting  himself  to  the  schemes  of 
a  distorted  religion ;  an  impostor  working  on  the  religious  affec- 
tions of  others  for  bis  own  exaltation  and  that  of  his  order.  In 
youth  not  exempt  from  those  excesses  which  in  later  life  he  so 
easily  suspects  in  others,  A  lover  of  science  and  of  art  in  an  age 
when  the  former  was  accounted  for  witchcraft,  and  the  latter  for 
paganism.  While  young  attaching  himself  to  the  sect  of  those 
who  touch  the  viol  or  barp  eunningly,  and  w  ork  in  iron  and  brass ; 
learning  ere  long  to  subordinate  the  artist  to  the  fanatic  leader — 
to  play  on  the  heart  of  man  as  an  instrument — to  heat  society  to 
the  temperature  of  glowing  metal,  and  mould  it  at  bis  pleasure. 
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Train pUngr  underfoot  those  ties  of  life  which  he  in  fart  did  not 
understand,  and  yet  slirinking  with  constitutional  soflncss  from 
shedding  blood,  except  in  a  case  of  necessity;  mortifying  his  flesh, 
yet  exalting  his  spirit;  velicoientj  yet  patient — wary,  yet  pre- 
cipitate— andj  at  last,  like  a  serpent  which  has  caught  itself  in  a 
hard  knol^  ensnared  by  the  triumph  of  his  own  art,  and  self- 
strangled  as  it  were  through  the  success  of  his  own  designs.  A 
character  dark  indeed^  and  caiainitous ;  yet  not  without  redeem- 
ing points,  to  which  justice  will  not  be  done  in  the  present  age, 
or  by  those  who-^ 

'  Compound  for  sins  they  are  indined  to 
By  damniug  those  they  have  no  mmd  to/ 

There  are  too  mimy  who  speak  as  if  priestcraft  were  the  <r»nly  sin 
in  the  world — ^:ir,  at  least,  the  chief  of  sins — and  who  value  them- 
selves on  a  certain  hiereu-phobia  as  if  this  singular  disease  were 
a  virtue.  Nothing,  howeverj  can  excuse  injustice;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  have  been  anxious  to  pomt  nut  (we  fear  at  too 
great  length)  that  in  the  character  of  Duns  tan,  the  personage  of 
whom  we  see  most  in  the  drama,  there  are  many  other  qualities 
besides  imposture.  '  Pessima  eriini  res  est  errorum  apotheosis'  is 
the  motto  prefixed  to  ^  Edwin  the  Fair  :'  we  must»  liowever,  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  an  exaggerated  condeinnation— not  only 
of  the  error,  !)ut  of  the  person  in  error — is  an  evil  as  great,  and 
more  uncharitable;  and,  furthermore,  that  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  cope  with  any  evil  so  long  as  we  are  afraid  or  unwilling  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  good  mixed  up  willi  it. 

The  character  i^f  Dunstan  is  powerfully  brought  forward  in  tlie 
second  scene  fif  the  third  act.  He  has  imprisoned  the  young  king 
in  the  Tower  of  London »  and  is  meditating  on  his  success,  as 
well  as  on  the  means  by  whicli  he  may  most  easily  carry  his  next 
great  object,  and  induce  the  synod  to  annul  the  marriage  of 
Edwin, 

*  Dunstan.  Kings  shall  how  dowu  before  thee,  Sinul  my  soul, 
And  it  is  even  so.     Iluil,  aucieut  Hold  ! 
Thy  chambers  are  must  cheerful,  though  the  light 
Enter  nijt  freely ;  for  the  eye  of  God 
Sniiles  in  upon  them.     Clierished  hy  His  smile 
My  heart  is  gkd  withiu  me,  and  to  Him 
Shall  testify  in  works  a  strenuous  joy. 
^-Miihinks  thnt  I  conhl  he  mi/seif  iftat  rock 
iVhereon  ike  Vhurck  is  Joumh'd^ — wind  and  flood 
Beating  against  me,  boisterous  in  vain. 
».  I  tluiiik  you.  Gracious  Powers!  Supernal  Uo^i ! 

I  thank  you  that  on  me,  though  youug  in  years, 
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Ye  put  the  glorious  charge  to  try  with  fire, 

To  wimiow  and  to  purge.     I  hear  your  call  I 

A  radiance  and  a  reBonauce  from  Heaven 

Surrouiitls  me,  and  my  soul  is  breaking  fort!i 

In  strength,  as  did  the  new-created  Sun 

WliL^n  Earth  beheld  it  first  on  the  fourth  day. 

God  spake  not  then  more  plainly  to  that  orb 

Than  to  my  spirit  now*     I  hear  the  calL 

My  answer,  God,  and  Eartii,  and  Hell  shall  hear. 

But  I  could  reason  with  thee,  Gracious  Power, 

For  that  thou  givest  me  to  perform  thy  work 

Snch  sorry  instruments.     The  Primate  shakes, 

Gunuildii  totters,— Gurmo  !    And  of  tliosc 

That  stand  for  me  more  absolutely,  most 

Are  slaves  through  fear,  not  saints  by  faith !  Tis  well ! 

The  work  shall  be  the  more  my  own. 

Enter  ffumio.  AVhat  now  ? 

Our  mo.  Yuu  called- 

Dunstan,  I  think  I  did.     Send  me  those  biahops.' 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  nmny  of  the  tbtmjrbts  expressed  here 
and  further  on,  in  the  sincerity  cjf  self-communion,  are  the  medi- 
tations of  a  g^reat  spirit :  but  all  that  is  true  and  just  m  them  the 
sin  of  the  fallen  angels  converts  into  poison.  '  The  church  is 
great/  but  Dunstan  is  greater;  he  can  fancy  himself  *  that  rock 
whereon  the  church  is  founded/  The  monstrous  audacity  of  such 
a  feeling  is  in  essence  as  blasphemous  as  the  device  by  which  be 
afterwards  deludes  the  synod;  it  is,  however,  in  human  nature. 
Dunstan  was  not  the  first  man  who  had  mistaken  himself  for 
God.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  mistake  is  made  by  every  am- 
bitious man  who  endeavours  to  play  the  part  of  God  in  the  world 
—by  every  self- constituted  potentate — wlio^  instead  of  doing  his 
own  duty  humbly^  and  leaving  the  consequences  to  Heaven,  per- 
suades himself  that  he  can  see  the  beginning  and  end  of  things — 
affects  to  move  his  fellow -creatures  Uke  puppets — ^and  devises, 
whether  for  secular  or  sacred  ends,  a  scheme  of  polity  supjiosed 
to  be  capable  of  meeting  all  contingencies,  and  triumphing  over 
all  impediments. 

Our  next  quotations  shall  be  from  the  synodial  scene,  which  is 
ibc  centre  of  the  action,  and  the  part  on  which  the  main  interest 
of  the  drama  turns.  Dunstan  has  now  discovered,  through  his 
emissariesj  that  the  archbishop  has  secretly  deserted  him*  and  that 
a  large  projwrtion  even  of  bis  own  friends  have  resolved  on  mak- 
ing peace  with  Edwin.  He  arms  bimselft  however,  for  the  con- 
flict, and  not  in  vuin.  When,  after  a  stormy  debate,  the  synod  is 
about  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  propost^dj  he  corner  down  into  the 
battle,  and  as  usual  his  genius  is  Lriumphaiil  r — 

2  c  2  '  [Dunstan 
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*  [DuNSTAN  thrown  himself  on  hu  kncfs^  ami  bow!  Aiv  head  on 
the  grouttfi. 

Sidroc.  He  bends  before  tlie  storm. 

Wuifilatt,  Will  he  not  speak  ? 

Sidrae.  I  know  not — yes^^he  is  in  act  to  hatch 
A  bri>od  ol"  pestilent  words,  if  I  niistakc  not, 
lie  etirs,  he  moves^ — few  moments  are  enongh. 

lyififsian.  They  say  «  louse  that  '&  hut  three  minutes  old 
May  be  a  grand  si  re ;  with  no  less  a  sj>eed 
Do  foul  thoughts  gender. 

Sidrof\  Ha  t  we  *11  &ee  anon — 

Faith  of  my  body!  uphegoes^sit — sit. 

Dunsfafi  {rising  simvlif).   I  groan  in  spirit.   Brethren,  seek 
not  in  Tue 
Sup^Kirt  or  counsel.     The  whole  liead  is  &ickt 
The  w  hole  heart  faitjt ;  antl  tniuble  and  rubuke 
Come  ruund  about  me,  ihrntting  at  my  aouK 
But,  brethren,  if  long  years  of  penance  sore, 
For  your  sake  sntfexed,  l>c  remembered  now, 
Uecui  me  not  utterly  of  God  forsaken, 
Deem  not  yonrfielvce  forsake jk     I^ift  up  your  hearts. 
See  wliere  ye  stand  on  earth  ;  see  imw  iji  heaven 
Ye  are  regarded.     Ye  are  the  sons  of  God, 
The  Order  of  Melchisedeck,  the  I^aw, 
The  visible  structure  of  the  world  of  spirit. 
Which  was,  and  is,  and  must  be  ;  all  things  else 
Arc  casual,  and  m  on  arch  s  come  and  go, 
And  warriors  for  a  season  walk  the  earth, 
By  accident ;  for  these  are  accidcntalj 
B«t  ye  eternal ;  ye  arc  tlve  soul  of  the  world, 
Ye  are  the  course  of  nature  consecrate, 
Ye  are  Ihe  Church  !  one  spirit  is  throut^hout  you. 
And  Ghrtsiendum  is  with  you  in  all  land^. 
Who  cornea  against  you  ?     'Scaped  from  Heir  a  confine, 
A  wandering  rebel,  fleeting  past  the  sun, 
BnrkenB  the  visage  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ . 
But  'tis  but  for  a  moment ;  he  consumed 
Shall  vanish  like  a  vapour,  She  divulged 
Break  out  in  gh>ry  that  tninscends  herself* 
The  thrones  and  principalities  of  earth. 
When  stood  they  that  they  stood  not  with  the  aid 
Of  us  and  them  before  us?     Azaria^, 
Azins,  Amaziah,  Saul  himself. 
Fell  they  not  headinng  when  they  fell  from  ua  ? 
And  Oza,  he  that  did  but  touch  the  ark  ? 
Oh  then  what  sin  for  me,  what  sin  for  you, 
For  me  victorious  in  a  thousand  fight  a 
Against  this  foe,  for  you  as  oft  redeemed, 
Tliat  now  we  falter \    Do  wc  falter  ?    Not 

Thou 
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Thoii  God  that  art  wiihiii  me  when  I  conquer, 

[  feel  tliee  fill  me  now  !  Angelic  Host, 

Seraphs  that  wave  your  aw  or  da  iihont  my  head, 

I  thank  you  for  your  liucconrs !     Who  art  thou 

Tliat  givest  me  this  gracious  at!  monition  ? 

Alas  I  forgive  me  that  I  knew  thee  not^ 

O  Gabriel!'— pt>.  113-176. 
Then  comes  the  celebrated  miracle  of  the  voice  from  the  cru- 
cifix,—* Absit  hoc  ut  fiat  :'— 

*  Most  of  the  A^sefiiNif  fall  prosfrtifc,  liter c  is  a  pause  of  some  nw* 
mefih.  Then  Dunstan,  who  had  remained  ereci^  tvith  hts  hands 
$tr etched  towardx  ike  Crvcijfi\  resumes. 

Oh  precious  guidance  I     Oh  ineffable  grace  ! 

That  dost  from  disobedience  deliver 

The  hearts  of  cTen  the  faithless !     We  obey* 

And  these  espousals  do  wc  now  declare 

Avoided  and  accursed.     The  woman  espoused, 

By  name  Elgiva,  from  the  man  called  Edwy 

We  separate,  and  from  the  Church's  pale 

We  cast  her  forth ;  and  with  her  wc  cast  forth 

Those  three  that  have  l^een  foremost  to  uphold  her, 

Earl  Athnlf,  and  Earl  Leolf,  and  Earl  Sidroc. 

Them  we  proclaim,  by  semencc  of  the  Pope, 

From  Christian  rites  and  m in ie tries  cut  offj 

And  from  the  Holy  Brotherhood  of  the  Ju!»t 

Sequestered  with  a  cnr^c.     He  they  accursed  ! 

Accursed  be  they  in  all  time  and  place, 

Accursed  be  they  in  the  canrp  and  mart. 

Accursed  he  they  in  the  city  and  field » 

Accursed  Ije  their  flying  and  abiding. 

Accursed  be  their  waking  and  their  rest — 

Wc  curse  the  hand  that  feeds  them  when  they  hunger, 

We  curse  the  arm  that  props  them  when  they  faint ; 

Withered  and  blasted  he  that  hand  and  arm! 

We  curse  the  tongue  thnt  njvcaks  to  them,  the  ear 

That  hears  them,  though  it  he  hut  unawares ; 

Blistered  and  cankered  he  thnt  tor>gue  and  ear ! 

The  earth  iu  which  their  bodies  shall  be  buried 

Wc  curse,  except  it  cast  their  bodies  out ; 

We  BJiut  the  gates  of  Heaven  against  their  souls, 

And  as  this  caudle  that  I  fling  to  the  ground, 

So  he  their  !ig!it  extinguished  in  the  Pit !'— p,  176. 
The  business  of  the  synod  is  cnncluded  by  Dunstan's  speech; 
and,  regarding  llmt  speech  as  in  itself  n  work  oi  art,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  look  at  the  construction  of  it.  He  bej[jins  apparenlly 
in  a  stale  of  entire  prcjstration,  in  order  that  the  lofty  courage 
of  his  subsequent  haranjj^ue  may  appear  inspired,  and  not  his 
own.  Gradually  he  rises  into  a  tone  of  rhetorical  elevation, 
1  -  uliich 
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which  itself  crc  long  passes  into  a  loftier  strain  of  genuine 
passion.  Still,  however,  he  keeps  his  faculties  in  ban d^  econo- 
mizes his  enthusiasm,  and  balances  his  assuined  and  his  real 
inspiration,  unliU  kindling  at  last  as  with  the  velocity  of  his  own 
moliniTj  bis  suppressed  ardour  bursts  into  a  Hanie  which  com- 
municalcs  itself  at  once  to  tbeassemldy ;  and,  finding  the  moment 
favourable — for  agitators  like  actors  keep  tbeir  powers  of  obser- 
vation serene  in  their  most  violent  }>aroxysms— be  throws  himself 
on  the  credulity  of  bis  bearers,  with  that  straujije  mixture  of  faith 
and  impiety  which  belongs  to  the  fanatic  impostor,  and  triumphs. 
Equjdiy  well  imagined  is  Duns  tan's  change  of  tone  when  his  craft 
has  been  crowned  with  success.  No  more  poetical  raptures  or 
mystical  visions,  but  words,  sharp,  plain^  and  concentrated,  com- 
prising a  brief  enumeration  of  the  offenders,  and  definition  of  their 
punisbment. 

The  introductory  address  of  the  Archbishop  we  consider  of 
not  less  artistic  merit,  though  that  merit  is  of  a  less  obvious  sort. 
It  is  an  example  of  that  level  writing  which  tries  the  powers 
of  a  dramatist  as  much  as  bis  noblest  passages,  a  species  of  writing 
which  must  ever  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  a  poem,  since 
without  a  ground  of  level  writing  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  aright 
those  more  elevated  passages  %vbich  rise  from  it,  or  to  prevent 
variety  from  becoming  confusion.  No  part  of  a  poem  requires 
more  art,  both  as  to  diction  and  metre,  or  a  more  delicate  executive 
skill,  combined  with  temperance  and  severe  self-command,  in  order 
to  give  intrinsic  value  to  a  passage  which  allows  itself  to  borrow  no 
interest  from  imaginative  ornaments.  The  speech,  to  which  we 
w  ould  also  refer  our  readers,  is  a  business  speech  ;  it  gets  through 
its  work  weli,  and  seeks  no  more.  A  few  single  lines  strike  us  as 
worthy  of  note,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  l)ring  the  para- 
graphs precetling  each  to  a  sharp  and  decisive  close  j  and  a  few 
others,  by  a  subtle  alternation  of  succinct  with  periodic  wriling, 
illustrate  the  occasional  oulbrealting  of  the  Primate's  vehement 
temper,  through  the  official  dignity  which  ke^ps  it  on  the  whole 
in  restraint.  The  speech  of  C  umba,  the  conciliatory  priest  and 
meek  man  of  the  world, 

*  Whose  faith  Is  mounted  on  his  charity > 
And  sits  it  easy—' 
is  an  instructive  example  of  that  wisdom  which  knows  that  to 
convince  before  you  have  persuaded  is  a  process  as  painful  as 
shaving  without  soap,  and  which  imderstands  also  bow  dishonesty 
may  be  kept  within  such  bounds  as  neither  to  binder  a  man's  for- 
tunes, nor,  in  case  his  ambition  should  extend  to  posthumous 
bonours,  to  hurt  his  epitaph. 

We  shall  next  quote  from  the  scene  in  which  Dimstan,  appear- 
ing 
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mg  in  llie  chfiractcr  of  Tempter,  visits  Edwin  in  prison ;  and  de- 
siring, if  possible,  to  avoid  the  spilHng  of  royal  blood,  stjlicits  lam 
to  the  unkingly  and  unmanly  act  of  surrendering  his  crown,  and 
usurpinj^  that  humble  hut  secure  happtne-ss  which  Heaven  does 
not  accord  to  those  ivho  are  called  to  fill  the  seals  of  terrestrial 
power : — 

*  Dumtan,  How  does  your  Grace? 

Edwin.  W hut  need  fur  you  to  aBk? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  an  antif]ue  verse  : 

JVhai  sent  the  3Iessentjen  to  Hell 
IFas  askimj  what  they  knewJuU  xvdl. 
You  know  that  I  am  ill  and  very  weak* 

Dtifislan,  Yovi  do  not  answer  with  a  weakened  wit. 
Is  there  offence  in  this  my  visitation? 
If  so,  J  leave  you. 

Edwin,  Ye»,  there  is  offence. 

And  yet  I  would  not  you  should  go.     Offence 
Is  better  than  this  blank  of  solitude, 
I  am  so  M  eary  of  no  company, 
That  I  could  almost  welcome  to  these  walls 
The  Devil  and  his  Angels,     You  may  *tay, 

Dunstan.  What  makes  you  weak  ?  Do  you  not  like  your  food, 
Or  have  you  not  enough  ? 

Edwin.  Enough  is  brought ; 

But  he  that  hrings  it  drops  what  seems  to  say 
Tluit  it  is  jnixed  with  poison— ^so me  slow  drug ; 
So  that  I  scarce  dure  eat^  and  hunger  always, 

Dimsian,  Your  food  la  poisoned  hy  your  own  suspicions, 
'Tis  your  own  fault.     Thoui^di  Gurnio^s  zm\  is  great. 
It  is  impossible  he  should  so  exceed 
As  to  put  poison  in  your  food — I  think. 
But  thus  it  is  with  Kings  ^  suspicions  haunt 
And  dangers  prc&s  around  them  all  their  daysi 
Ambition  gulls  them,  luxury  corrupts, 
And  wars  and  treasons  are  their  talk  at  table. 

Edwin.  This  homily  you  should  read  to  prosperous  kings, 

Dunstan.  Who  shall  read  homilies  to  a  prosperous  King ! 
'Twas  not  long  since  that  thou  didst  ^eem  to  prosper. 
And  then  I  warned  thee;  and  with  what  event 
Thou  knowest ;  for  thy  heart  w^as  high  in  pridc» 
A  hope  that,  like  Hcrodias,  danced  hefore  thcc 
Did  ask  my  head.     But  I  reproach  thee  not. 
Much  rather  would  I,  seeing  thee  abased, 
Lift  up  thy  mind  to  wisdom. 

Edwin,  Heretofore 

It  was  not  in  my  thoughts  to  lake  thy  head ; 
But  should  I  reign  again , , .  Come  then,  this  wisdom 
That  thou  woiddst  teach  mc.     Harndess  as  the  dove  , 
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I  Imve  been  whilome  ;  let  mc  now>  though  laic, 
Ijcani  from  the  scrpcDt. 

Dnn'^itttK  To  Iby  credulous  cars 

The  ivorid,  or  what  its  to  a  King  the  world, 
The  triflcrs  of  thy  Court,  hnvc  imaijed  me 
As  cruel  and  inaenFihle  to  joy, 
Austere  and  itrnmant  of  all  deltj^hts 
That  arts  cnn  niinistrr.     Far  fmm  the  truth 
Tlicy  w under  who  say  thus*     1  but  denounce 
Ixives  on  Q  throne,  ami  pleasures  out  of  place* 
I  am  not  old ;  not  twenty  yeiiis  have  fled 
Siucc  I  wfis  youijg  iis  thou  ;  and  hi  my  youth 
1  was  not  by  ihose  pleasures  unapproivched 
Which  youth  converses  with. 

Edrviih  No  1  wast  thou  not  ? 

How  came  they  in  thy  Fight? 

Dunsiart,  When  Satan  first 

Attempted  mc,  *twas  in  a  woman's  shape  ; 
Such  shape  as  may  have  erst  misled  mankind. 
When  Greece  or  Rome  upreared  with  Pagan  rite« 
Teniplea  to  Venus,  pictured  there  or  carved 
With  rouiided,  polished,  and  exuberant  grace. 
And  mien  wIkij^c  dimpled  changefuhicsB  betrayed, 
Through  jocund  hues,  the  seriousiiejis  of  passion. 
I  was  attempted  thus,  and  Satan  sang 
With  female  pipe  and  melodies  that  thrilled 
The  softeued  souK  of  mild  voluptuous  ease 
And  tender  sports  that  chased  the  kiudling  hours 
In  odorous  gardens  or  on  terraces. 
To  music  of  the  foiintLiins  and  the  birds, 
Or  else  in  skirting  groves  bysunshiue  smitten, 
Or  warm  winds  kissed,  whilst  we  from  thine  to  shmic 
Roved  unregarded.     Yes,  'twas  Satan  sang, 
Because  'twas  sung  to  me,  whom  God  had  called 
To  other  pastime  and  severer  joys. 
But  were  \i  not  for  this,  Gud'e  strict  behest 
Enjoined  upon  me.^ — had  1  not  been  vowed 
To  holiest  service  rigorously  required, 
1  should  have  owned  it  for  an  Angcd's  voice, 
Nor  ever  could  an  earthly  crown,  or  toys 
And  chiklishness  of  vain  ambition,  gauds 
And  tinsels  of  the  world,  have  lured  my  hear! 
Into  the  tangle  of  those  nvjrtal  cares 
That  gather  round  a  throne.     What  call  is  thine 
From  God  or  Mau  ?     What  voice  within  bids  thee 
Such  pleamrcs  to  forego,  such  cares  confront  ?' 

Eminent  as  is  the  art  of  Dnnstan  in  this  scene,  we  find  him  on 
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ill  the  character  of  those  whom  he  deals  with.  He  moulds  the 
queen -mother  to  his  purpose,  by  irritating  her  jealousy.  The 
jieople  he  governs  throug^h  their  fear  of  goblins  and  devils.  The* 
drunken  nobles  he  infuriates,  by  suggesting  to  them  that  the  king 
holds  their  debauched  liabJts  in  conteinpt.  For  military  leaders 
he  has  all  the  inrentives  of  glory  and  revenge.  For  Synods  and 
Wittenogcinols  he  provides  miracles  ;  and  for  bis  crcalure  Gurino, 
when  he  halts  in  their  flight,  overcome  with  fatigue,  an  argument 
likely  to  weigh  with  him  : — 

*  Gurmo.  Can  I  fast  so  long, 

And  not  be  hungry  ? 

Dunstan,  'Ti a  the  cry  of  a  wolf. 

And  he  is  hungry  too.     Make  fonvard  atill.' 

The  low  estimate  which  Duns  tan  has  formed  of  domestic  life  is 
not  without  importance  as  a  clue  to  his  character  and  conduct. 
He  addresses  one  who  has  j  ust  become  a  husband  :  yet  the  picture 
of  love  and  happiness  which  he  draws  is  wholly  meretricious. 
Such  sentiments  are  not  an  unnatural  result  of  early  dissipations 
nnt]  too  late  asceticism ;  and  wc  certainly  cannot  feel  surprised 
that  one  who  so  little  understands  the  sanctity  of  the  affections 
should  Irample  them  under  ftK)t  when  they  stand  opposed  to  his 
schemes  for  the  exaltation  of  his  order.  There  exists  an  asceticism 
connected  with  a  profound  sensibility  to  all  that  is  pure  and 
beautiful  in  the  human  charities,  and  which  renounces  what  it 
could  appreciate  only  too  well :  asceticism,  vvhit  h  indulges  in 
cynicism,  has  probably  arisen  from  sin,  and  leads  back  to  it  by  a 
path  not  very  circuitous. 

Dunstan,  who  has  escaped  from  his  pursuers  and  roused  the 
country- people  into  rebellion,  appears  next  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  and  ordering  about  ihe  military  leaders  as  easily  and  un- 
ceremoniously as  he  had  bef^ire  made  bishops  and  monks  his 
puppets.  His  fortunes  are  gradually  darkening.  In  one  of 
the  earlier  scenes  we  were  made  acquainted  with  Dunstan's 
mother : — 

*  The  Abbot  listens  to  no  mortal  voice 

Except  his  mother's;  and  old  Cynethryth 

Is  fearful  of  divisions:  for  in  her  youth 

The  splitting  of  the  realm  within  itself 

Wa5  wont  tti  so\ind  a  aummotis  to  the  Dane, 

And  fetch  him  o'er  the  seas/'-p.  7. 
Her  apprehensions  have  lurncd  out  prophetic.  The  Danes,  pro- 
fitinti  by  tlic  divided  state  of  the  kingdom,  make  one  of  their 
terrible  descents  upon  it  ;  and  both  parties,  the  royal  and  monas- 
tic, are  scattered  before  their  fury,  like  two  Ocels  overtaken  by  a 
storm  while  engaged  in  deadly  combat  :— 

'  Dtmstan, 
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*  Ditmian,  No  more  of  Wittenagemiits — no  more- 
Con  ricils  and  Courts  \vc  wjiiit  not.- — Get  ye  back, 
Back  to  your  posts,  antl  pluck  me  forth  your  swords, 
And  let  me  hear  your  valiant  deeds  resound, 
And  not  your  empty  phrases.     Ecfridj  Gorf, 
Look  to  your  charges— Nantwich  stands  exposed — 
AVbitcliurch  lies  open  to  tlie  enemy — 
Burley  and  Baddeley  have  sold  theniselveB — 
Wistafiton  is  as  ujtked  asGodiva, 
And  not  so  honc&t.     Eadbald,  Ida,  Brand, 
What  seek  ye  here,  whim  honour  is  m  the  field  ? 
Forth  to  your  charges  I— Wtiat  I  Ceolwnlftool 
(E flier  ihe  Comlwardais,  Ceolxmtlfand  Mthdric,) 
And  j'Ethclnc  !  Why  come  ye  hither,  Sir&? 
Mniit  ye  too  have  your  parley  antl  yonr  pratc^ 
And  leave  your  charge*  in  extremity 
To  join  this  gossiping  Gemot?     St,  Bride  ! 
Is  Somerset  not  worth  your  pains,  my  J-^^rds, 
Or  hath  the  Dane,  too,  from  the  scabord  slunk. 
To  prattle  about  peace  ? 

Ct'ifiiruif.  Lord  Abbot,  hear  us ; 

We  are  not  come  .... 

Dvnatan,  Not  come  to  pule  and  prate? 

What  are  ye  come  for?     If  aught  else  ye  seek, 
Ye  seek  it  where  it  is  not.     Back  to  your  charge! 

/Eikdrir.  Yoti  will  not  hear,  my  I^ord,  Wc  have  no  charge — 
We  have  no  force.     Our  men  are  slain — ourselves 
Escaped  by  miracle^     The  Northmen,  led 
By  Sweyne  and  Olaf,  landed  yesternight 
In  Porlock  Bay  and  clipped  us  round  at  Stoke,— 
And,  thinned  as  we  had  l>een,  we  fell  perforce 
An  easy  prey.    Not  twenty  men  are  left 
To  tell  the  tale, 

DHftsian,  In  Porlock  Bay  I     At  Stoke  1 

—Have  I  not  hid  you  to  your  post^,  my  Lords, 
And  must  I  hid  you  twice  ?     Get  ye  hence  all. 
if  news  ye  came  for,  ye  have  heard  it.— Stop, 
Ceolwulf.     Whither  go  the  Northmen  next? 

Cvohettjf  To  Glastonhury  it  is  thoua:ht,  my  Ijord. 

DnnMtin,   To  Glastonbury  do  they  go?     Alas! 
My  mother  there  lies  sick.* 

In  this  scene,  the  most  impassioned  of  the  play,  Dunstaii  ap- 
pears  in  a  new  character ;  and  the  sudden  change  of  his  tone,  when 
informed  of  his  im*tber*s  ilnn^er,  is  worthy  of  a  hi*Th  dramatist. 

Brforr  ^^v  meet  Diinstan  again  a  further  change  has  come  over 
hira.  His  mother  is  dead — ^dead  in  consequence  of  the  success 
whicli  has  attended  her  son*s  pernicious  intrigues.  Retribution  has 
begun.     If  Edwin  is  deprived  of  bis  bride,  Dunstan  stands  bereft 
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of  his  mothf^r,  the  only  link  that  bound  him  to  the  humanities  of 
life.  A  deeper  calamity  still  has  overtaken  liim.  His  faith  in 
himself  is  gfone  ;  and  henceforward  his  strength  is  the  strength  of 
dogged  resolution  alone*  As  such  it  bursts  forth  once  more  in  the 
c*>ncludlng  scene  of  the  dramii.  In  one  point  he  was  vulnerable  ; 
and  we  feel  that  the  iron  has  entere<l  into  his  soak  He  has  lost  llje 
wholeness  and  adamantine  unity  of  his  being.  He  may  staotl 
among  the  ruins  which  he  overshadows^  but  the  fortress  of  his  &t)ul 
is  rifted  from  the  base  to  the  battlements.  Victory  itself  could  not 
restore  Hunstan  to  what  he  was  : — - 

*  Why  did  I  quit  the  Cloister?     1  have  fought 
The  battles  of  Jehovah ;  I  have  braved 
The  perfidies  of  Courts,  the  wrath  of  Kings, 
DeBcrtion,  treachery,— and  I  murniiued  noi,— 
The  fall  from  puipsancc,  the  shame  of  flight, 
The  secret  knife,  the  public  prockmntiun, — 
And  how  am  I  rewarded  ?     God  hath  raised 
New  enemies  against  me,^ — from  without 
The  furious  Northman, — from  with  in  ^  far  worse. 
Heart-sickness  and  a  subjugating  grief. 
She  was  my  friend^  I  had  hut  her — no  more, 
No  other  upon  curth — and  as  fur  Heaven, 
I  am  as  they  thnt  seek  a  sign,  to  vrhom 
No  sign  is  given.     My  Mother !     Oh,  my  Mother !' — p,  236. 

From  this  moment  calamity  after  calamity  overtakes  the  monas- 
tic party.  Every  hour  bring^s  intelli«:ence  of  some  new  town 
sacked,  or  monastery  burned,  by  the  Danes*  Thirsting  for  re- 
venge on  the  murderers  of  his  mother,  Dunstan  sloops  to  crmcihate, 
and  offers  terms  to  the  king :  but  Elgiva  has  fallen  ;  and  the  fol- 
hjwing  is  the  reply  with  which  his  reluctant  proj^wsals  arc 
greeted : — 

'  HtraliL  My  Lord,  he  saith 

That  with  a  bloody  aud  a  barharous  hand 
You  have  torn  out  the  very  sweetest  hfe 
That  ever  sanctified  huraauiiy. 
He  saith  that  should  he  coveriant  to  make  peace 
Witli  the  revolted  Angels,  yet  with  you 
He  would  not,  for  he  deems  you  more  accursed, 
And  deeper  in  perdition.     And  he  saith 
Not  she  that  died  at  Gihcah,  whose  twelve  parts 
Sent  several  through  the  borders  and  the  coiista 
Raised  [sraeh  was  avenged  more  blood iiy 
Than  stiall  Elgiva  be,  the  murdered  Queen. 
Wherefore  he  bids  you  come  to  battle  forth, 
Aud  add  anolher  crime  or  answer  iIub.'— p,  244. 

The  concluding  scene  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mai  pas,  where  the 
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monks  have  been  performing;  a  service  of  tliaiiksgiving  fur  tbeir 
victory.  On  a  bier  in  tbe  transept  lies  tbc  btwly  of  El^^iva  await- 
ing burial,  where  it  is  found  by  Edwin,  who,  inorlaUy  wounded, 
has  risen  from  bis  bed  in  the  delirium  of  fever  and  made  his  at- 
tendants conduct  him  to  the  c!iurch  in  which  his  wife  was  to  he 
interred,  Tlie  wanderings  of  the  joung  king  on  recognising  the 
corpse,  and  the  breaking  oat  of  his  mind  into  light  and  passion 
the  mtmient  before  his  deati*,  ure  deeply  a  fleeting,  and  appear 
to  us,  wlien  compared  with  Leolfs  last  interview  with  Elgiva, 
a  remarkable  and  instructive  instance  of  the  difTcrcnce  between 
the  tragic  and  the  patbelic.  In  this  scene  the  injurcr  and  the 
injured  are  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  confronted.  The 
king*s  wound  opens  again,  and  as  the  blood  flows  from  biin 
bis  fever  abates,  and  he  knows  the  voice  of  bis  destroyer.  He 
dies  summoning  Dunstan  to  answer  the  cry  of  innocent  bloml  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  Heaven.  At  ibe  same  moment  tbe  battle- 
shout  of  the  Danes  is  heard  as  they  surmount  t!ie  walls  and  burst 
the  gates  of  the  destined  city ;  and  it  ts  in  the  strength  of  despair 
t!]at  DunstaHj  collecting  once  more  his  energies,  exclaims — 

'  Give  roe  the  crucifix.     Bring  out  the  relics. 
Host  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  forth  once  again  V 

llie  scene  which  we  would  contrast  with  this,  as  exemplifying 
llie  pathetic  wilhout  trencliing  on  the  tragic^  is  the  only  one  which 
suspends  for  a  moment  the  precipitated  movement  of  the  fifth  Act ; 
and  it  is  tbe  more  tf niching  for  its  stillness  in  the  rai<lst  of  com- 
motion* as  it  hangs  like  one  of  those  Hide  woody  islands  so  often 
seen  dividing  the  waters  of  rivers  just  before  they  reacli  the 
Lipids : — ' 

*  Elfjha,  Oh  Lcolf !  much 

I  owe  you,  and  if  aught  a  kingdom's  wenlth 
Afford s  could  pay  the  debt  .... 

i^olf\  A  kingdom's  wenlth! 

Elgival  by  the  heart  the  heart  is  paid. 
You  have  your  kingdom,  my  heart  hath  its  love. 
Wc  are  providcth 

Efffiva,  Oh  I  in  deeds  so  kmd, 

And  can  you  be  bo  bitter  in  your  words ! 
Have  I  no  oficringa  of  tke  heart,  wherewith 
Love's  service  to  requite? 

Leoff*  The  least  of  Ixjons 

Scattered  by  Royal  charity's  CRrclc^s  hand 
O'erpays  my  s^ervice,     To  requite  the  rest, 
All  you  possess  is  but  a  bankrupt's  WiuL 
This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  tpeak  together ; 
Forgive  me,  therefore,  if  niy  speech  be  bold. 
I  loved  you  once ;  and  in  such  sort  I  loved, 

That 
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That  anguish  hath  but  burnt  the  image  iw, 
And  I  must  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave. 
I  Lived  you  once ;  dearest  Elgiva,  \e», 
Even  nuw  my  heart  doth  feed  itjion  that  love 
As  in  its  flower  ajid  freshuess,  ere  the  grace 
And  beauty  of  the  fashion  of  it  perished. 
It  w&a  too  iinxioitB  to  be  furtunute, 
And  it  muftt  now  be  buried,  self^embahned. 
Within  my  brea»t»  or,  living  there  recluse, 
Talk  to  itself  and  traffic  with  itttclf ; 
And  like  a  miser  tliat  putis  notliiiig  out. 
And  askii  for  no  return^  must  I  tell  o'er 
The  treasures  of  the  past. 

Eiijira.  Can  no  return 

Be  rendt^red?     And  is  gratitude  then  nothing? 

Litiif,    To  me  ^lis  nolhiirg — heiinj  lea 9  than  /ore. 
But  cherish  it  as  to  your  own  soul  precious! 
The  heavenliest  lot  that  earthly  tmtnresknow 
Is  to  be  afOueJit  h\  gratitude. 
Be  graieful  and  be  liappy.     For  myself, 
If  sorrow  he  my  purtioji,  yet  shsdl  ht>pe. 
That  springa  from  sorrow^  and  aspires  to  Heaven, 
Be  with  me  stilL     When  this  disastrous  war 
Is  ended,  I  shall  quit  my  conn  try  *e  shores, 
A  pUgrivn  and  a  suitor  to  the  love 
Which  dies  not  nor  betrays. — What  cry  is  that? 
1  thought  I  heard  a  voice. 

Eiffim,  Oh  Leolf,  Leolf ! 

So  tender,  so  severe  I 

Leoij\  Mistake  me  not. 

I  would  not  be  unjust:  I  have  not  been  ; 
Now  less  than  ever  eould  I  he,  for  now 
A  sacred  and  judicial  calmness  liolds 
Its  mirror  to  my  soul ;  ot  mice  fllicloxed 
The  piehtn*  ofiht*  past  inese/iti  it  set/ 
3Ii/m(e  i/ot  iivifi^  mch  a.f  it  is  'ieen 
In  /«V  last  mofneiits  bjf  a  drowninr^  man. 
Ijook  at  this  skeleton  of  a  once  green  leaf : 
Time  and  the  elements  conspired  its  fall ; 
The  wotm  hath  eaten  out  the  tenderer  parts, 
And  left  this  curious  anatomy 
Distinct  of  structure — made  so  by  decay. 
So,  at  this  moment,  lies  ray  life  before  me, — 
I  n  all  its  intricacies,  all  its  errors — 
And  can  I  be  unjust  ? 

FJffii  ti.  0 h ,  m ore  than  just, 

Most  merciful  in  judgment  have  you  been, 
And  even  in  censure  kind. 

Leolf.  Our  lives  were  linker] 

Bv 
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By  one  misfortune  and  a  double  fault. 

It  was  my  fully  to  have  fixed  my  hopes 

Upon  the  fruitage  of  a  budding  heart. 

It  was  your  faulti — the  lighter  fault  by  far, — 

Being  the  bud  to  seem  to  be  the  berry. 

The  first  inconstancy  of  unripe  years 

I»  Nature's  error  on  the  way  to  truth, 

But»  hark  \  another  cry !    They  call  us  hence.' 

If  this  scene  is  the  only  break  in  the  changeful  rapidity  of  the 
action  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  earlier  part,  there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  smoothness  and 
even  tenor  of  its  way*  We  consider  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
to  be  stronger  than  is  warrantable ;  yet  some  justification  rnay 
be  alle^^eil  in  the  art  with  which  the  earlier  ptniions  prepare 
us  for  the  catastrophe,  not  tmly  by  familiarising  us  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  drama  and  the  part  assii^ned  to  each,  but  alst>  by 
impressing  us  with  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and 
making  us  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  feel] 
that  the  action  of  the  drama  is  advancing  surely,  though  silently. 
All  d:iy  long  we  watch  the  exbahiticms  ascending  :  gradually  they 
form  themselves  intt*  a  canopy  over  the  fatal  plain ;  and  as  in  a 
moment  the  sun  sets,  the  collected  storm  bursts,  and  the  thunder- 
bolt falls. 

The  instantaneousness  of  the  retribution  which  overtakes  the 
monastic  party  is  not  warranted  by  the  chronological  fact; 
but  w^e  are  not  prepare*!  to  say  that  Mr.  1^  ay  lor  has  stretched 
tm*  far  the  dramatist *s  privilege  by  this  isondensation  of  events. 
The  true  cause  of  the  Danish  conquest  is  to  be  foond  in  the 
divisions  of  Kngland ;  and  by  the  eye  of  the  Seer,  cause  an<l 
effect  are  seen  together  as  one.  In  real  life  our  actions  are  so 
various,  the  tissue  so  confused,  and  the  interval  betw^een  our 
deeds  and  their  results  so  ajnsiderable.  that  few  men  discover  the 
moral  of  the  drama ;  experience  comes  too  late,  and  we  are  left 
practical ly  to  walk  by  faith,  not  sight.  The  poet,  by  a  selection 
of  events  not  less  ideal  ilian  his  crealitm  of  character,  and  by  a 
privilege  of  compression  which  connects  historical  facts  with  their 
moral  causes,  reduces  the  chaos  of  outward  circumstance  to  order, 
and  illuminates  it  witfi  the  light  of  intellectual  truth.  For  this 
reason  '  all  injurious  bonds  '  of  Time  are  as  easily  broken  through 
in  the  poet's  marshalling  of  causes  and  effects  as  are  those  of  Space 
in  the  battles  of  the  Gods, 

We  should  have  w  ished  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  humour 
with  which  several  scenes  abound ^  as  well  as  of  the  keen  remarks, 
sarcasms,  and  truths  put  in  edgewise,  that  diversify  them.  We 
should  have  been  well  pleased  also  to  extract  W^ulfstan's  descrip- 
tion 
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tion  of  Oxford :  it  will  touch  a  sympalhcuc  chord  in  many  a  heart 
that  turns  willi  gratitude  and  love  to  that  'ancient  and  venerable 
University/  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  remains 
slill  a  secure  asylum  for  learning  and  recluse  genius.  But  our 
space  admits  only  the  following  passage  taken  from  the  fust  scene 
in  which  Edwin  and  Elgiva  converse  together  : — 

*  Eigita.  What  a  charm 

The  neighbouring  grove  to  this  lone  chtimber  lemla ! 
Fve  loved  it  from  my  childhood.     How  long  siiitrt* 
Ib  it  that  standing  iu  this  compassed  wiiidijw 
Tiie  blackbird  sani^  us  forth  ;  from  yonder  hough 
That  bides  the  arbour,  loud  and  full  at  hrst 
Warbling  his  iuvitatious,  then  with  pause 
And  fraction  fitfully  as  evening  felh 
The  while  the  rooks,  a  spotty  multitude, 
Far  Jisfanf  rrept  across  the  amber  skt/f^ 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  observe  on  some  faults  and  failures  in 
'  Edwin  the  Fair/  one  failure  especially  which  surprises  us  in  so 
elabfjrate  a  work,  and  ime  fault  which  we  regard  as  hy  no  means 
a  trilling  one-  The  underplot  of  Emma  and  Ernvvay,  which  in 
the  beginning  holds  out  the  expectation  of  a  light  and  pleasant 
interest  to  be  interwoven  with  the  darker  tissue  of  the  uiain  story, 
very  soon  falls  short  of  its  promise,  is  but  impcrfeclly  hh^uded  as 
the  play  proceeds,  and  at  the  conclusion  is  left  at  a  loose  end  with 
hardly  a  hint  of  what  we  are  to  suppose  the  upshot,  Ernway  is 
utterly  superfluous;  and  Emma,  but  that  she  makes  herself 
agreeable,  would  be  feh  to  be  almost  equally  so.  It  is  clear  to 
us  that  in  the  introduction  of  these  characters  llie  author  made  a 
false  start,  llial  he  difl  not  see  bis  way  before  him  distinctly,  that 
he  trusted  to  Fortune  to  *  shape  his  ends,  rough-hew  lliem  as  he 
might/  and  that  Fortune  used  him  hut  scurvily  iu  the  matter. 
This  failure  we  cannot  regard  as  unimportant ;  but  the  other  fault 
which  we  have  to  notit  e  is  a  more  serious  <me.  The  device  of 
]>unstan,  iu  conjunction  with  the  Queen  Mother,  for  betraying 
Edwin  and  Elgiva  into  an  intercourse  fatal  to  honour  and  inno- 
cence is  in  our  judgment  not  only  a  blemish  in  the  poetical  con- 
ception of  Dunstan*s  character,  but  a  feature  as  derogatory  to  tlic 
higher  interests  of  the  story  as  it  is  oflensive  in  itself.  Dunstan 
is  sufficiently  exhibited  in  his  character  of  tempter  by  the  scene  in 
vviiich  he  endeavours  to  procure  the  abdication  of  Edwin  :  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  tcj  embody  the  craft  of  the  fanatic  in  a  form 
m  mean  as  well  as  so  wicked.  The  scene  in  questitm  too  occurring 
so  early  in  the  work  may  have  the  clfect  of  presenting  Duust^m  in 
a  light  so  odious  as  to  incapacitate  some  readers  from  doing 
justice  to  the  loftier  part  of  Dunstan^s  character. 

The 
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The  mast  remarkable  characteristirs  of  Mr.  Taylnr*s  poptry 
appear  to  us  its  manliness  and  its  truth*  Tt  is  obvious  that  he 
writes  not  from  any  peculiar  theory  of  ibe  poetic  art,  though 
tills  has  been  often  attributed  to  him,  but  in  the  manner  most 
natural  to  him,  and  most  cong-enifll  with  his  general  estimate 
of  things.  It  is  on  a  moral  base  that  ilje  intellectual  fabric  of 
his  poetry  rests.  Hence  an  entire  absence  of  false  sentiment 
and  factitious  effects :  hence  also,  in  a  volume  which  is  a  perfect 
storehouse  of  observalicm  and  reflection,  we  slmll  search  in  vain 
for  a  single  remark  put  forward  for  its  brill iancy  rather  than 
its  truth.  He  never  solicits  our  sympalliy  for  morbid  sorrows: 
for  real  afflictions  he  never  pushes  it  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
is  just  ami  salutary.  An  excess  of  pathos  is  a  frequent  source 
of  weakness  in  modern  i>oetry,  thoujrh.  as  we  are  glad  to  observe, 
it  exists  in  a  much  less  tlegrce  than  it  did  once.  In  the  bjwer 
departments  of  our  literature  we  still  find  the  traces  of  an  evil 
as  ^reat.  We  allude  to  that  gross  and  plebeian  craving  for  the  har- 
rowing- and  the  boiTible,  which  disgraces  the  popular  literature  of 
a  neighbouring  country.  No  doubt  persons  will  always  be  found 
who  prefer  intoxicating  drugs  to  the  purer  aliments  of  the  mind: 
but  as  there  exists  also  a  class  of  readers  who  look  for  moral  ami 
mental  benefits  as  the  result  of  study,  and  who  have  not  forgotten 
that  poetry  is  a  study,  we  rejoice,  not  only  cm  literary  grounds  but 
also  for  higher  reasons,  that  for  this  class  such  books  as  *  Edwin 
the  Fair'  are  still  provided.  It  is  a  work  full  of  those  thi>ughls 
which  make  books  dear  to  us,  and  yet  leave  us  independent  of 
books.  It  is  solid  in  its  material,  severe  in  its  structure,  and  ele- 
vating in  its  spirit.  It  has  no  ornaments  that  distract  the  attention 
from  the  robust  and  permanent  attributes  of  true  jioelry,  no 
subtleties  that  destroy  breadth  of  dramatic  effect.  It  is  nowhere 
so  concise  as  to  be  obscure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  free  from 
tliat  difluseness  which  makes  the  best  thoughts  as  ineffective  as  a 
musical  siring  relaxed  till  it  can  yield  no  sound. 

With  reference  to  our  introductory  remarks,  we  must  also  ob- 
serve, that  in  some  respects  Mr.  Taylor^s  poetry  is  distinguished 
from  tliat  of  other  poets  of  this  age,  whose  merits  arc  unquestioned 
and  have  stcnxl  the  ordeal  of  time:  we  allude  in  particular  to  his 
aptitude  for  observing  character  and  action.  It  is  not  only  man» 
but  men,  that  he  takes  for  the  subject-matter  of  his  verse :  men  in 
all  the  relations  of  social  and  politicrd  life,  civil  or  ecclesiastic-al,'^ 
men  awake  to  all  the  excitements  of  a  busy  careen  and  fulfilling 
their  parts  with  a  healthy  cnergv.  Mr.  Taylor  seldom  ^vrites  as 
a  metaphysician,  though  frequently  as  a  philosopher.  As  uncon- 
scicmsness  is  a  necessary  condition  of  bcallhfulness  of  cha- 
racter,  so  a  certain  suspension   of  poetic  consciousness   appears 
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to  be  requisite  for  the  vigorous  conception  of  character; — 
which  is  perhaps  ihe  reason  that  metaphysicians  have  never 
been  dramatists >  It  is  as  ill-judged  to  exercise  the  critical  and 
the  creative  facultiei  at  the  same  moment  as  it  would  be  to 
combine  the  statue  with  the  anatomical  model  by  the  use  of 
some  transparent  material^  and  call  ujx>n  us  at  once  to  admire  the 
outward  beauty  of  man's  shape  and  the  marvels  of  his  internal 
economy.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry  we  never  come  to  an  analysis 
of  the  feelings,  for  it  is  nat  the  passiousj  but  men  impassioned,  tluit 
he  describes  :  we  seldom  come  to  any  long  strain  of  merely  specu- 
lative meditation^  for  his  subject  is  not  thmtght  in  itself,  but 
thoughlful  men.  Passion  appears  to  be  valued  chiefly  as  leading 
to  action  :  nayj  action  itself  is  in  some  degree  subordinateil  to  reflec- 
tion, though  reflection  of  so  practical  a  character  as  to  be  in  fact  a 
form  of  action.  1 1  is  in  this  respect  thai  he  pays  his  tribute  to  the 
age  and  reflects  its  spirit.  Belonging,  on  the  whole,  to  the  active 
school,  his  poetry  is,  though  never  *  sicklied  over/  yet  sometimes 
shatlowed  over  with  the  cast  of  thought  (we  do  not  mean  mys- 
tical thought),  in  a  degree  which  makes  the  principal  difference 
between  him  and  our  early  dramatists.  So  far  as  this  predomi- 
nance of  practical  thought  and  fixed  purpose  tends  to  weaken 
his  sympathy  for  natural  and  healthy  pass i on ^  it  necessarily  tends 
to  injure  the  jKipular  interest  of  bis  dramas,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  that  perfect  spontaneity  of  movement  antl  redundant  life  which 
characterizes  those  i>f  our  early  literature.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  blended  dignity  of  thought  and  a  sedate  moral  habit  invests 
Mr.  TayIor*s  poetry  with  a  stateliness  in  which  the  drama  is 
generally  deficient,  and  makes  bis  writings  illustrate,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  new  form  of  the  art — such  a  form  indeed  as  we  might 
expect  the  written  drama  naturally  to  assume  if  it  were  to  revive 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  maintain  itself  as  a  branch  of 
litemture  apart  from  the  stage* 


Art.  IV- — Medii  Mvi  Kaiendarium  t  or  Dates,  Charters^  and 
Customs  of  the  Middle  Atjeny  with  Kalendars  from  the  Tenth 
to  the  Fi/teenth  Cmdunj  ;  and  an  Alphabeticai  DitjeA't  of  oh- 
solete  Names  of  Days;  form  in  tj  a  Glossary  of  (he  Dates  of  ihe 
Middle  Ages,  with  Tables  and  other  Aids  Jhr  anceriainimj 
Dates.     By  R.  T.  Hampson,     2  vols.    London.   1841. 

T^H  E  plan  and  intention  of  this  work  may  be  best  told  in  the 
-^    words  of  the  author. 

*  Of  a  work  which  is  chiefly  touiided  on  information  derived  from 

manuecript  or  printed  sources,  little  explanation  can  be  necessary.     The 
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i  CfiBt  into  the  form  of  a  glossary  i 
mediaeval  chron 
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terms  now  obsolete,  being  employed  in  mediaeval  chronology*  as  i 
Ite  obtained  by  a  diligent  research,  and  to  assign  the  bearing  of  each  aa 
nearly  as  it  could  be  satisfactorily  aecertainctb  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
plan  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  ntdity  of  the  glossary  would  be 
conaiderably  enlarged  by  determining  the  age  of  the  term  itself;  and 
the  attempt  to  effect  this  object  with  exactitude  has  necessarily  iiitro- 
duced  a  multitude  of  ecclemastical  and  legal  antiquities  which  were  not 
contemplated  \n  the  first  design,  but  which  are  indispensable  in  mnny 
cases  to  confer  probability  on  explanations  respecting  which  there  may 
be  conflicting  opinions.  Writers  of  conaiderable  eminence  on  eccle- 
siastical subjects  connected  with  chronology  do  not  always  agree  in  deter- 
mining the  year  in  which  several  of  the  principal  feasts  were  instituted, 
Tlie  variation  aometimes  extends  to  one  or  two  centuries,  and  occasions 
difficulties  which  are  not  always  to  be  surmounted.  In  siich  cases  the 
leading  opinions  arc  given^  with  references  to  the  authorities  on  which 
they  are  founded Innumerable  instances  may  be  readily  col- 
lected from  the  glosBary,  in  which  it  has  been  a  principal  object  to 
asaemble,  in  an  alphabetical  order,  whatever  might  tend  to  elucidate  the 
tibsc«rities  of  the  chronology  of  the  middle  age».  In  order  the  better  to 
preserve  the  utility  of  this  department  of  the  work  by  removing  from  it 
everything  that  did  not  immediately  belong  to  the  explanations,  it  became 
necessary  either  to  reject  many  curious  and  not  altogether  useless  facts, 
or  to  embody  them  in  a  separate  department.  The  latter  course  has  been 
pursued. 

*  The  Kalendars,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  of  considerable  ser- 
vice.  They  are  six  in  number,  of  which  two  are  incorporated  in  one, 
but  the  others  are  distinct.  They  range  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  fourtccntli,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
contain  all  the  information  which  can  be  expected  from  works  of  their 
description.  Of  one,  of  which  the  original  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
property  of  King  Athelstaiijit  must  be  confessed  that  it  contains  much 
matter  that  is  not  likely  to  prove  remarkably  usefnl,  and  it  has  been 
presented  more  as  a  literary  curiosity  than  as  an  assistant  in  chronology. 
The  obits  of  another  have  been  retained,  so  far  as  they  could  be  read  by 
the  transcriber,  because  it  is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  ibem  may  de- 
termine the  date  of  some  particular  fact.  For  instance,  we  know  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicles  that  the  battle  of  Maiden  was  fought  in  the  vear 
993,  and  we  ascertain,  what  is  not  raentioned  by  our  historians,  from  the 
obit  of  Byrbtnoth,  that  it  took  place  on  the  11th  of  August.* 

Mr.  Hainpson  makes  no  parade  of  his  researches,  but  he  has 
dillg:enlly  consulted  manuscript  autliarilies,  nnd  brought  forward 
much  new  and  very  curious  matter,  hitherto  neglected  or  unem- 
ployed. He  is,  nevertheless,  rather  deficient  in  knowledp:e ;  and 
he  has  fallen  into  many  errors  and  inaccuracies,  displaying;  want  of 
editorial  care.  These  dc feels,  which  we  will  puss  over,  are,  how- 
ever, of  very  secondary  importance  when  compared  with  the 
llippanl  and   irreverent  spirit  by    which  the  work  is  completely 
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tleformctl.  Such  passages  as  those  relating  to  the  anointing  of 
our  Queen  (i.  1Q4),  anti  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  (i.  242), 
and  ihe  articles  upon  the  Sunday  (ii.  344),  and  the  Sahhatli  (ii. 
344),  are  most  reprehensible;  and  the  coarse  and  outrageous 
abuse  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  that  tone  which, 
instead  of  checking  superstition,  only  promotes  scofhng  at  all 
faith,  all  devotion,  and  all  religious  observances  whatever.  We 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  pass  this  heavy  censure  upon  a 
work  which  migbt  have  been  rendered  very  useful  Ui  historical 
students :  but  we  must  do  our  duty ;  and  strongly  therefore  re 
com  mend,  in  its  place,  the  clear  and  accurate  *  Chronohgy  of 
Hittonjf  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas— whicb»  though  less  discursive^ 
and  less  costly,  contains  all  the  information  which  can  be  prac- 
tically required. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  free  from  the  labour  of  ascer- 
taining the  dales  occurring  in  historical  or  legal  documents 
can  have  no  notion  *jf  the  perplexity  in  which  such  inquiries 
are  involved.  Take,  for  example,  an  era  apparently  occasion- 
ing so  small  a  hitch  as  the  beginning  of  the  year;  Yet  our 
New  Year's  Day  w'as,  in  the  mitldle  ages,  only  New  Year*s  Day 
to  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  European  community. 
Double-headed  Janus,  it  is  true,  maintained  his  place  at  the  heatl 
of  the  written  kalendars,  which,  by  tradition,  aUvays  followed  the 
Roman  computation,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  chose  to  reckon 
by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  to  do  so :  still  the  practical  caput 
mini  shifted  about,  so  as  to  compel  you  to  be  constantly  on  your 
guanh  A  very  general  commencement  was  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  or  the  25lh  March,  w^bich  continued  in  use  in  this 
country  until  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style  in  1752;  and 
although  this  change  is  a  matter  of  great  notoriety,  it  has  never- 
theless been  repeatedly  forgotten  by  those  who  have  bad  to  deal 
with  documents  of  comparatively  recent  dates^  but  anterior  to 
tbat  alteration*  We  have  known  persons,  otherwise  well-informed, 
woefully  puzzled  at  the  fractional -looking  elates,  e.g.  14  Januarys 
174|,  by  which  careful  writers  included  the  strict  legal  computa- 
tion, and  the  other  which  was  finding  its  way  into  use,  though  not 
recognised  by  taw. 

Midwinter,  Yule,  or  Christmas  day,  was  a  very  common  era  for 
the  commencement  of  the  solar  year,  and  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  from  the  age  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  about  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  was  a  considerable  degree  of  tliought,  or,  as  we 
should  now  call  it,  philosophy,  in  causing  the  new  year  to  begin 
from  the  *  mother-night/  whence,  as  it  seems,  the  sun,  having 
completed  his  circle,  starts  forth  again  in  his  race.  How  amusing 
it  is  to  trace  etymologies  to  their  remote  source,  and  yet  how 
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sure  and  certain  i*  the  palh  wlieii  onre  5t  is  found.  Yule  and 
Golgotha  look  as  If  thpre  was  not  the  slightest  kindred  between 
them  ;  yet  they  are  both  of  ihc  same  stock i  about  as  near  as  first 
cousins  once  removed.  Their  comnioii  parent  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  y?a,  to  turn  or  roll.  This  root  reappears  in  ro/ro,  nvXvi»/y 
qiwUejtj  wailen,*  and  all  their  derivatives.  From  hence  oomss, 
by  cmpbalic  duphcation,  VaVa*  a  wheel ;  and*  as  denoting  its  round 
arid  rolUng  form,  rbi*?!,  a  skull,  whence  Goltjoika,  Such  was  the 
flow  of  form  find  thought  in  this  great  branch  of  the  Semitic 
language.  In  the  Teutonic,  the  primitive  nxit  became  Hnreoi 
(A.  S.)  and  Hiif!,  more  commonlv  written  Yttie ;  and  this  term 
grew  to  be  aj^plicd  to  the  winter  sidstice,  because  the  sun  then 
begins  to  turn  or  trheei  round:  hence  the  season  is  also  termed 
Sonne n ice mk' — as  will  be  well  recollected  by  those  v^ho  are  fami- 
liar with  the  great  Teutonic  epic,  the  Niebelungcn  Lay. 

Yule,  at  least,  is  easily  found,  being  a  fixed  £/;«e-mark;  but  a 
more  puzzling  mode  of  computation  was  the  one  which  very  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  legal  documents  and  transactions  in  France, 
according  to  which  the  new^  year  began  at  Master .  Consequently, 
the  computable  solar  year  varied  in  duration  as  well  as  in  its 
commencement  in  every  year  of  the  paschal  cycle  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  pascbal  year  may  include  thirteen  lunar  montlis,  or  nearly 
two  April  a f  it  is  impossible,  except  from  internal  evidence,  to 
determine  to  which  end  they  respectively  belongs 

But  all  these  puzzles,  with  respect  to  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining 
the  particular  days  in  the  course  of  iu  Amongst  us,  nothing 
appears  so  easy  and  so  evidently  the  I  king,  as  to  count  on  and 
on  consecutively,  througli  the  kalendar  month  as  it  runs:  but 
this  plain  mode  of  computation  was,  during  the  miildle  ages, 
entirely  disregarded.  The  nearest  approach  they  ever  made  to 
such  a  mode  of  reckoning  was  ^vhcn  they  employed  the  Roman 
Kalendar,  But  that  plan  was  rarely  adopted :  they  almost  uni- 
versally quoted  the  date  simply  by  what^  as  the  case  may  he,  was 


♦  Geseujui^  In  iiii  Lexicon  Heliraicum  Manualc,  an  able  (Ijougli  deeply- JainteJ 
work,  lias  a  very  curio m  article  in  which  he  pursues  ihi-  ramiflcaltoiui  of  thU  root 
through  many  other  iaiigiiagft  and  dialect*.  Gexnhw  is,  throughout,  aii  excellent 
ejianiple  itf  (Tcrumn  industry,  and  al^u  of  Lhe  conceit  of  Gemian  neology,  lie  illus* 
trati't  a  peculiar  Hebrew  idiom  by  a  compttriaon  lAith  Gennan  autl  Kn|;lidi  phranes 
in  the  following  manner:  **derFreuiile  mil  welchem  ich  gp(^M«n  liabc  :  ini  Knjiiiicheii 
Td'it  which — r,.h.  the  b*Mtk*  which  I  duL'  (Lebri^cbUude,  p,  744.)  But,  after  a  while, 
he  t*ethouRhl  bira,  and  he  favours  ua  iu  liis  Krrata  with  a  correction — '^S.  744  L8,  muM 
die  Kngliscbe  redeuiajt  vidlstUndig  bfi^seti  i  the  b&oAs  uhivh  I  did  you  te*^  a/J*  Thin 
reminds  one  of  Georgia  Faulkeiii^r'i  celelimted  eiTatum,  Hii  Ibe  la«t  number  of  our 
(iaiette — For  her  Grace  the  Dulse  uf  Iliichmond — lead — \m  Gmce  the  Duche«»  of 
HichmoruL'  And  tbi*  acute  judge  of  the  niceties  of  living  languages  uaLx  ii*,  upon 
philological  grounds,  to  surrender  our  belief  in  the  inspiration  uf  the  Scriptures! 
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eilber  the  Christian  name  or  the  nickname  of  the  day.    Thus,  the 

"iOth  of  December  miirht  be  quoted  as  '  Dum  medhtm  siieniium* 
or  the  jMarlyrdom  of  8t«  Thomas  a  Becket,  or  the  Feast  of  St. 
Marrellus  or  St.  EvrouU  The  30th  of  December  might  be 
equally  the  Feast  of  St,  Sabinus,  or  of  St.  Anysia,  or  St.  Maxi- 
III  us.  Tiie  12th  of  April  may  be  quoted  as  Brontheria^  or  the 
Feast  of  St.  Saba,  or  St.  Zeno,  or  St.  Julius,  or  St.  Victor,  and 
8o  on  ;  and  what  may  be  termed  the  governing  name — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  one  in  most  repute — varies  in  each  country,  and  often  in 
each  diocese. 

The  first  of  the  before  rnentionetl  classes  of  denominations 
arose  from  the  designation  given  to  the  day  from  the  initial  words 
of  some  one  of  the  Introits,  Lessons,  Collects,  or  other  portions  of 
the  church  service,  which  emphatically  impressed  themselves  in  the 
memory  of  the  hearers.  Such  phrases  as  '  Da  pacejn,*  a  com- 
mon denomination  of  the  eighteenth  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide; 

*  CommovisH  terrnm  et  conturha-iti  enmf  fi>r  Sexagesima  Sun^ 
day ;  and  '  Dttm  medimn  ulentinnh  for  Sunday  in  Christmas- 
week  (being  the  instance  above  quoted),  arc  all  portions  of  the 
Introits  or  other  services  appertaining  to  the  respective  festivals. 
Something  like  this  prevails  at  the  present  day  amcmgst  school- 
boys, or  at  least  did  prevail  in  our  time.  *  Hurrah  I  to-morrow 
is  Stir  up  Sunday* — the  Sunday  before  Advent,  whose  Collect 
announces  the  glad  approach  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

A  second  class  of  denominations  arose  from  usages  and  games 
annexed  to  peculiar  days  or  feasts.  *  Curmprivimn  *  announced 
the  sorrowful  news  that  flesh -meat  was  to  be  banished  from 
the   table,    and    *  Carnwora '    that    beef    might   appear   again. 

*  Broncheria,'  or  Palm- Sunday,  told  of  the  strewing  of  the 
branches ;  '  Boftordicumf  of  tlie  mock  fight  (or  ralber  not  mockf 
for  many  a  head  was  broken  in  right  earnest)  on  the  first  and 
second  Sundays  in  Lent.  *  Der  b/aue  Moniatj,'  and  '  Der 
."schwarze  Soniag,'  are  so  called  in  Ciermany  from  the  colours 
of  the  church -hangings  on  Scptuagesima  Monday  and  Passion 
Sunday. 

But  the  great  source  of  these  denominations  arose  from  the 
practice  of  appropriating  each  day  to  tire  commemoration  of  the 
Saints  of  Floly  Church — their  birth,  their  sufferings,  their  death. 
Thus  did  the  temporal  history  of  the  Church  militant  become  incor- 
porated, so  to  speak  J  in  the  chronicle  of  life ;  at  first,  by  popular 
veneration  or  ecclesiastical  usage,  not  having  any  positive  sanction, 
but  in  later  periods  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  papal  see. 

We  have  inserted  three  red*letter  days  in  our  kalendar  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  expungetl — 
the  5th  of  November,  the  30th  of  January,  and  the  29th  of  May. 

The 
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The  services  appointed  for  those  anniversaries  nourish  any  feelings 
rather  than  those  of  Christian  devolion,  love,  or  charity.  It  is  a 
pain  to  hear  them.  Whatever  maj  be  said  lor  those  who  frajned 
tljt?in,  in  these  days  they  are  merely  angry  memorials  of  |K>litieal 
sentiments  travestied  into  devotional  hmg^uage.  The  heathen 
Roman  raised  his  trophies  of  perishable  materials,  in  order  that 
the  memory  of  the  triumph  over  the  enemy  might  decay  and  wear 
away  :  we  engrave  the  chronicle  of  our  unhappy  dissensions  upoa 
the  very  altar  of  holiness.  Repeal  the  statutes  passed  when  men's 
minds  were  troubled  by  fear,  or  excited  hj  hatred  or  revenge. 
Let  the  Church  appoint  one  annual  solemn  day  of  thanksgiving  f<»r 
national  mercies,  and  one  other  annual  day  of  humiliation  for 
national  sins^  and  relieve  herself  from  the  odious  necessity  of  cast- 
ing three  annual  gauntlets  of  defiance  against  those  whom  she 
seeks  to  reclaim  into  her  fold. 

Without  doubt,  many  a  name  was  inserted  in  the  mediiEvai 
kalcndar  upon  doubtful  traditions  ;  yet  these  have  Ijeen  some- 
what exaggerated;  and  when  it  has  been  triumphantly  puinled 
out  (if  we  recollect  rightly,  by  Geddes)  as  a  proof  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  midtUe  ages,  that  they  converted  the  Ahnanac  itself 
into  a  saint,  under  the  title  oi'  Sanctm'  AlwachlHS,  the  critics  quite 
forget  the  fact  that  Saint  Almachius,  a  primitive  mart}T,  being 
appropriated  to  the  1st  of  January  by  Venerable  Bcde,  it  is 
jTOssible  that  his  name,  altered  and  corrupted,  became  that  of 
the  calendar.  At  least,  this  etymology  is  about  as  satisfactory  as 
any  which  we  find  in  the  dictionaries. 

Such  im methodical  modes  of  marking  time  by  names  and 
quotations,  appear  strange  enough  to  us;  but  the  system  will 
become  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  advert  to  the  fact,  that  mere 
numbers  obtain  hardly  any  hold  upon  the  memory.  In  those 
ages,  when  little  w^as  written  and  less  coukl  be  read,  when  you 
had  neither  an  almanac  bound  in  )our  pocket-book  nor  hanging 
on  your  wall^  the  old  fashion  was  the  best  process  by  which 
to  fix  a  day,  in  the  common  run  of  life,  jiermanently  in  the 
recollection.  The  mind  yearns  for  distinct  identity.  We  have 
often  thought  it  must  be  the  last  stage  of  human  annihilation 
when  John  Thompson,  upon  entering  the  police  service,  is  sunk 
for  ever  thereafter  in  (i  26;  and  such  a  to|iography  as  that] 
presented  by  the  city  of  Washingt^jn,  where  A  3  and  B  7  are 
the  only  denominations  of  streets  and  squares,  will  for  ever  de- 
stroy any  pleasant  or  historical  associations  to  any  given  locality. 
We  can  read  with  interest  of  Que^en  Philippa  witnessing  a 
tournament  in  Cheapside  ;  but  who  would  care  about  it  if  hej 
were  told  that  the  scaffold  upon  which  she  sat  to  view  the  sports 
was  erecte<l  in  Z  16  ?     Thus^  the  mediipval  denominations  of  the 
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rla}*s  constantly  raised  up  pictures  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 

which  supplied  the  want  of  written  information  ;  and,  even  in  our 
own  age,  we  m^y  find  how  much  more  vivid  are  any  recollections 
annexed  to  analogous  instances^  than  those  which  you  must 
designate  by  mere  numbers.  Try,  if  you  can,  to  remember  any 
given  event  which  happened  to  you  hist  year,  and  you  will  find 
how  much  more  naturally  you  <ran  fix  yourself  by  any  of  the  few 
festivals  which  are  left  us— yca^  even  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  day— 
than  by  any  figure  in  the  kalentlar. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considenible  interest  at  the  present  era,  when 
the  principles  of  the  Church  are  so  anxiously  scrutinised  by 
friends  and  foes,  to  recollect  how  and  in  what  manner  our  present 
kalendar  of  Festivals  and  Saints*  days  was  formed.  Oor  Re- 
formers truly  and  reverently  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of 
honouring  antiquity.  They  found  *  a  number  of  dead  men's  names, 
not  over-eminent  in  their  lives  either  for  sense  or  morals,  crowding 
ihe  kalendar,  and  j<?slling  out  the  festivals  of  the  first  saints  and 
martyrs/  The  mediaeval  Church,  as  llie  Romanists  still  do,  dis- 
tinguished between  days  of  Obligation  and  days  of  Devotion. 
Now,  under  the  Reformation  only  some  of  the  former  class,  the 
Feasts  of  Obligation,  were  and  are  retained,  being  such  as  %vcre 
defhcated  to  the  memory  of  our  Lord,  or  to  those  whose  names 
are  pre-eminent  in  the  Gospels: — the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Ai^sdes,  the  Baptist  as  the  Precursor,  and  St.  Stephen  as  the 
Proto-martyr ;  St>  Mark  and  St.  Luke  as  Evangelists;  the 
Holy  Innocents,  as  the  earliest  who  suffered  on  Christ's  account  j 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels,  to  remind  us  of  the 
benefits  received  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  and  All  Saints  as  the 
memorial  of  all  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith*  Surely  no 
metluitl  could  have  been  belter  demised  than  such  a  course  for 
makinji:  time,  as  it  passes,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church, 

The  principle  upon  which  certain  festivals  of  Devotion  still  re- 
tained in  the  kalendar  prefixed  to  the  Common  Prayer,  and  usually 
printed  in  italics,  were  selected  from  among  the  rest,  is  more  obscure. 
Many  of  them  evidently  indicate  names  which  had  been  peculiarly 
honoured  of  old  in  the  Church  of  England  : — St.  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain ;  Augustin,  the  apostle  of  the  English  race  ;  \''c- 
nerable  Bede  ;  and  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  real  patron  of 
England,  supplanted  in  the  age  of  pseu  do -chivalry  by  the  legend- 
ary St.  George.  Others  must  have  been  chosen  for  their  high  sta- 
tion in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church — -St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Martin,  and  St.  Cyprian;  others  from  their  local  celebrity. 

A  third  class  are.  Saints  who  are  simply  commemorated ;  ajid 
it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and,  as  we  believe,  hitherto  quite  unno- 
ticed. 
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H         liced,  that  these  Saints' -da js,  now  coiisitleretl  as  the  distinctive      ^| 

H        badges  of  Romanism,  coni 

linued  to   retain  their  stations   in  our        H 

^P        popular  Protestant  l^nglish  almanacs   until  the   alteration  of  the        H 

^M        style  in  1752,  when  they  were  discontinued.     By  what  authority        | 

H         this  ehang^e  took  place  we 

knoiv  not,  hut  perhaps  the  Ixjoks  of        ■ 

H        ihe  Stationers'  Company  might  solve  this  mystery.     We  take  the        ■ 

H        first  which  lies  before  us.  the  ahnanac  of  the  venerable  Philomath       H 

^J^  G  ad  b  ury  : — 

■ 
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^^^^H                1    Ciri^umcUim, 

17  Authouv.                                                 __^M 

^^B              2  Abel. 

1 S  Catbed:  Petri.                                        ^^^M 

^^^H                  Enc^cti. 

19  Woolatan.                                              '^^^H 

^^^^B              4  Qiromacb. 

20  Pr,  n^born,                                      .^^H 

^^^^1               d  Ell  ward  J  Cunrestur* 

21   S^va^ft,                                               ^^^^H 

^^^^H               6  Epif^itny, 

22  Theodore.                                               ^^^H 

^^^H               7  t  p.  Epfphatfy. 

23  Term  b«<giT»»                                         ^^^^H 

^^^ft              B  Marcellui* 

24  AVilfr«dr.                                              ^^H 

^^^H^              9  Lttciiui. 

25  Ci>m\  SL  Paul                                   ^^^M 

^^^1             10  Agatha. 

26  Cletui,                                                 ^^^M 

^^^H             11  Higinii9« 

27  Chriito^her.                                        ^^^H 

^^^^H              12  Arcaitiiu. 

2H  Sa-affenma,                                            i^^^^H 

^^H             13  Hi1ar>'  b. 

29  Samueh                                                  ^^^H 

^^^H              14  2  pp,  Epiphany. 

30  K.  Clmrle*  L  murt.                             '^^H 

^^^^P            15  MauruJi. 

3t  Cyriacuf.                                               "^^^^B 

^V                     16  Keritig«ni. 

^m 

^P             More  amusing,  however. 

is  one  of  Gadbury's  rivals,  whmn  we       ^M 

H         find  included  in  the  same  v 

olume: —                                                        H 

H             •  Pott  Robin,  1733,  a  new  Almanack  after  the  old  fashion,  wherein        | 

H         you  have  an  account  of  the 

eclipses,  the  new  moons,  full  moons  and        ^M 

H         half  moona,  coromonty  called 

cjimrteTs ;  aho  the  sign  goveniiug^  telhng        H 

H         you  when  to  cut  your  corns,  \) 

are  yoTir  uails,  aud  many  neefwl  things  not        H 

H         to  be  had  anywhere  else,  with 

a  discoverv  of  an  infallible  methtMi  to  tell        H 

H         fortunes  by  the  Twelve  Houses,  beini?  the  fir«t  after  BiBsextile  or  Leap-        H 

^1         year,  coniainimj  a  two* fold 

Kalendar^  viz.:  the  honesty  true-hearted        H 

H            PaOTKSTANT  OLD  ACCOUNT,  Wl TU  THE  MARTYRS  J-'OR  PURE  RELIGION  ON           ■ 

^1            THF  ONE  SIDE,  tUld  tkoKV   who 

were  just ff/  e^iecitted  for  pfottintj  trmwn        ^M 

^K         and  rehdiwn  on  tlic  other,^ 

H 

K^            We  select  the  month  that  is  the  richest,  namely  : —                    -^^^^| 

^L^                                                  OCTOBER,                                                         ^^^1 

^^^^^L                1   RemigiuA. 

1  Jack  Adams.                                       ^^^1 

^^^^^              %  I^eodcgOT. 

2  FHnlarii.                                            i^^M 

^^^H              3  TbomatU. 

3  Ttie  «€!aso!i  now                                     ^^^^H 

^^^^H              4  FnuicSs. 

1  declines  a  little.                                     ^^^^H 

^^^^H               fl  Conjtantiiif. 

5  I^eave  physic  ulT,                                   ^^^^| 

^^^^V              6  MagiiuN. 

0  and  stick  to  victiid.                             .^^^^H 

^^^H              7  20  afi.  Tnu. 

7  Ht/lSatf.                                              ^^^M 

^^^K             8  Pebgia. 

n  PeriUij«                                                 '^^^1 

^^^^V              9  Dearriii. 

9  /fairiMhor^u^.                                             ^^^H 

^^^H             10 

Simoti.                                                        ^^^^H 

^^^^^^            1 1   A'.  Gtorfft  fl,  cr* 

11   Ni'Htoriuf.                                                ^^^^H 

^^^m 

12  Chart^ri,                                                   ^^^H 

^^^^V            13  Amaiitiuf* 

13  That  fl«9h  ujion  vour                                    ^U 

U2ln/?.           ■ 
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1 1  21  nfi.  Tnrt. 

Ifi  ikiMnn, 

17  Autlrey, 

18  Sl  Lukfl  Evan. 

19  Plolcmy 
W  Fa  list  VSfg. 

21  22  ffjy,  Trtn, 

22  Cordula  Virg, 

23  Term  begins, 
21  Arela. 

25  Crifpiit. 

2G  AmunidtiSj 

27  Fli>rence, 

28  23  op,  Tritu 
2i>  Narcissiia. 

31  Julian* 


U  hitck  ta  lay, 

l^^  That  amiiiiicr  labour 

16  wa^bc'it  awiiy, 

17  HfifYtxofty  the  Hiitvhet\ 

1 8  V*mk^  the  Sottcttm^ 
1 0  Si^,  /A-  J9rf tf'f/'. 

i't)  Wwr/A  PefrtMj  the  Je$ter, 

21  Jcj/i/i  Carea*, 

22  /ciAfi  Jonr^, 

2  J  Jdriuf*  Stroop* 

21  Danitt  AxttL 

25  Cris{jiiEK 

25  WVii)  lovea  tlie  law 

27  the  term  ia  come, 

28  But  in  y  ml  vice  is 

29  gree  at  lionie. 

30  Owen  Bo  wen, 

31  i%€ip»  tht  Saihler, 


We  wish  our  diligent  and  eradite  friend  Sir  Henry  Ellis  would 
lake  *  Poor  Robin  *  in  band.  He  beats  uts ;  alas !  how  the  keenest  wit 
evaporates  in  the  course  of  a  century.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  ex- 
plain thejoke  of  introducing  '  Jack  Adams  *  and  *  Phalaris^  amongst 
the  '  roundheads/  '  Poor  Robin/  in  his  day,  was  the  delight,  ihe 
counsel,  the  guide  of  the  English  country-folk.  They  made  h)ve 
and  beer  by  Iris  directions ;  wooed  the  sweetheart  and  tapped  the 
barrel,  in  the  assigned  planetary  hour.  His  kalendar  is  tlie  great 
treasure-house  for  allusions  to  local  customs  and  popular  sp<>rts* 
Quaint  rhymes  and  ludicrous  prose  fill  his  pages,  not  always  the 
most  delicate  or  refined,  yet  perhaps  as  innocuous  as  the  '  useful  in- 
formation '  now  presented  to  the  *  intelligence  of  the  masses/  by 
iris  untaxed  successors — *  B.  Franklin  horn,^  *  Voltaire  died,*  *  £>ar/ 
ivhen  Oxford  Dons  get  drunk,*  and  so  on,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Temperance  Almanac,  to  the  great  edification,  without  doubt,  of  the 
numerous  respectable  clergy  and  pious  ladies  by  whom  the  said  So- 
ciety is  patnmisted.  *  Poor  Robin  '  affords  much  matter  lor  amsi- 
deration.  He  shows  that  the  tradition  respecting  the  approprifition 
of  the  days  to  particular  saints  was  considered  by  the  common  people 
as  eminently  ProtestanU  that  is  to  say,  as  a  ]>art  and  parcel  of  tlie 
Church  of  England ;  and  that  an  almanac  without  Saints  for  every 
day  was  nought.  Wc  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  pursue  this 
inquiry :  but  we  do  earnestly  wish  that  some  one  well  versetl  in 
ecclesiastical  history^  for  instance  Mr.  Palmer,  would  investi- 
gate the  *  Kalendar;'  not  with  the  view  of  ministering  to  antiqua- 
rian curiosity  or  idle  amusement,  but  as  involving  principles  of  ihc 
highest  importance.  The  secular  power  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Church  by  the  statute  5  and  G  Hdw.  Vh  c,  3.  This  Act  commands 
all  our  present  liturgical  festivals  to  be  observed  ;  and  their  non- 
observaiion  is  by  no  means  an  act  of  discretion,  but  a  breach  (»f 
the  law  of   the  land.      Of  the  peculiar  sports  and  obsen'ances 

which 
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which  had  been  altnched  by  ancient  usage  and  custom  to  peculiar 
days — the  dancing-  round  tlie  maypole  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Philip  and  Si.  James — the  bonfires  on  the  feast  of  the  Baptist — 
and  the  like — it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  but  the  main  feature, 
anterior  to  the  Reformation*  was  the  cessation  from  work  and 
laljouv  upon  sucli  festivals.  The  people  had  a  lime  provided  to 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  ;  and  the  exceptions  in  the  Act  show  that 
such  was  still  the  spirit  of  the  age  :  those  who  chose  to  work  arc 
merely  pprmilted  to  labour. 

The  Puritans  abolished  the  Church  fasts  and  festivals;  and  by 
their  ordinance,  8lh  June,  1647  (ScohclTs  '  Acts  and  Ordi- 
lUifiveSr  p.  81),  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  Easter,  VVli it- 
sun  tide  and  all  other  holidaySj  were  utterly  suppressed.  Rut 
tliey  were  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  how  this  abolition  might  have 
an  injuritms  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  well  bein^  of  the  people. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  discatfled  the  festivals  of  the  Church, 
they  felt  that,  on  the  other,  some  substitute  must  be  provided,  *  To 
the  end,  therefore,  that  there  might  be  a  convenient  time  allotted 
to  scholars,  apprentices,  and  other  servants  for  their  recreation/  it 
ivas  by  the  same  ordinance  enacted  that  they  should  have  '  such 
convenient,  reasonable  veer eaf ion  and  relaxatimi  from  their  con- 
Atant  and  ordinary  lahoitr,  on  every  second  Tuesday  in  the 
mcmth  throughout  the  year,  as  formerly  they  had  used  to  have  on 
the  festivals  commonly  called  holydays,'  And  in  case  of  any  dif- 
ference arising  between  master  and  servant  concerning  the  liberty 
thus  granted,  the  next  justice  of  the  peace  was  to  have  power  to 
reconcile  the  same.  Yet  the  Ibregoing  ordinance  was  not  thought 
suflicieni  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  people ;  and  by  another, 
passed  on  the  2Hth  of  the  same  month  of  June,  1 647,  it  was  ordained 
■  that  all  windows  of  shops,  warehouses,  and  other  places  where 
wares  or  commodities  are  usually  sokb  shall  be  kept  shut  on 
the  said  day  of  recreation,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  in 
the  evening;  and  that  no  mffxter  s/iall  wi! fully  retain  hu 
ffpp  real  tee  or  other  .^errant  within~door<^,  or  from  hh  recreation  ^ 
unless  on  account  of  market-days,  fair-days,  or  other  extraordi- 
nary occasion  f  and  in  such  case  the  master  was  to  allow  unlo 
such  apprentice,  or  other  servant,  one  other  day  of  recreation  in 
place  of  that  one  thus  taken  away. 

The  Puritans — we  do  not  use  the  word  in  reproach*  but  as  a 
term  of  description — w^ere  wise  in  their  generation.  In  1644 
they  had  enacted,  by  the  ordinance  *  for  the  restraint  of  several 
evils  on  the  Lord*s-day '  (Scohell,  p,  37),  what  they  considered, 
and  not  wiihout  truths  as  a  great  moral  reform.  Mavpoles,  *  a 
heathenish  vanity,  generally  abused  to  superstition  and  wicked- 
ness,' fell  at  one  stroke.     The  recreations  hitherto  practised  on 

the 
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the  Sunday  were  to  cease.     The  arrow  ceased  to  fly  at  the  butt ; 

the  bowl  rolled  no  more  ;  down  fell  nil  the  skillies ;  tind  ihe  '  lewd 
tknfcrs'  on  ihe  green  were  to  be  indulged  wilh  three  hours'  rest 
in  the  stockst  for  their  own  comfort  and  the  edification  of  the 
ncifjh  hours. 

Let  us  be  careful  how  we  carp  at  these  men.  With  whatever 
sourness,  whatever  asperity,  whatever  *  anli-prelalical  *  feeling 
this  enactment  was  made,  it  was  founded  upon  a  true  and  holy 
principle;  and  the  general  neglect  of  the  Sabbath — nay,  the 
encouragement  given  to  its  desecration  by  the  Botik  of  Sports — so 
entirely  contrary  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians—can be  viewed  only  as  amongst  the  national  sins  which  drew 
down  upon  the  Church  of  England  that  tribulation  and  punish- 
ment which  she  tlien  experiencetl.  Why  should  we  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  fact?  we  make  no  claim  to  infalUbiHty, 

*  All  work  and  no  play^  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  Even  the  ass 
cannul  be  always  kept  in  the  mill ;  and  the  Puritan  legislatitm 
points  out  one  great  practical  object  to  be  attainetl  by  llie  due  ob- 
servance of  the  Church  of  England  Festivals^ — practical,  because 
what  may  be  termed  the  machinery  of  the  Church  all  works  to  one 
end  J — ^and  if  you  maim  one  portion,  it  is  like  damaging  a  wheel  in 
a  clock,  the  whole  goes  wrong.  The  Saints' -days  and  other  Festi- 
vals were  intended  by  the  Church  to  become  outworks,  defences 
protecting  mankind  in  the  solemn  enjoyraenl  of  the  Lord*s-day. 
The  Puritans,  by  their  '  recreation  ordinance,*  scanty  as  their  aUow- 
ancc  was,  showed  that  they  understood  the  question  in  ils  practical 
bearings.  Observe  these  holy-days  according  to  their  true  intent ; 
let  the  morning  be  spent  in  the  house  of  God :  let  the  remainder 
of  the  day  be  given  to  cheerfulness,  and  you  afford  to  the  labour- 
ing population — and  we  lake  the  word  *  labouring*  in  its  widest 
sen  seethe  means  of  reasonable  and  healthful  recreation  equally 
needed  for  body  and  mind;  and  you  remove  at  once  the  tenipla- 
lions  which  lead  the  *  masses'  to  encroach  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
.Sabbath.  Penal  laws  defeat  their  own  object  in  such  cases. 
Sorrowful  as  tlic  desecration  of  llie  Lord's- day  may  be,  in  or 
around  any  great  town,  or  still  more  in  our  tremendous  metro- 
polis, it  is  far  more  sorrowful  to  feel  that  we  urge  and  scourge  the 
labouring  classes  to  this  great  sin,  by  the  intense  worry  and  drive 
of  morbid  activity  which  pervades  the  entire  frame  of  society. 
Enter  the  squalid  wldernesscs  of  Spital fields  or  St.  Giles.  Even 
make  your  progress  through  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  better- 
most  sort  of  operatives  and  working  traders,  the  hives  of  courts 
and  narrow  streets  where  the  brightest  blaze  vi  summer  never 
affords  more  than  an  adust  and  sickly  ray — where  the  sweetest 
shower  of  spring  falls  polluted  to  the  ground.     Go  farther — 

breathe 
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breathe  the  stifling  vapour  of  the  Arcatle  or  the  Bazaar,  and  look 
at  the  pallitl  counlc nance  of  the  pining  maiden,  antl  }qu  will 
be  convinced  that  llie  absolute  animal  want  of  mere  fresh  air,  at 
least  for  one  day  in  the  weary  week,  must  become  irresistible. 

Perhaps,  liowcver,  there  are  no  localities  where  we  could  so 
successfully  beiriii  to  permit  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  humble 
to  enjoy  again  the  Hberty  which  the  Church  so  joyfully  wishes  to 
Ivcstow,  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  How  many  of  the  plans 
about  which  we  now  dream  and  talk  for  the  benefit  of  the  opera- 
tives, were  really  effected  by  the  Chorcli  long  ago,  long  before 
there  were  steam-engines  or  power-looms  ?  Daily  service  secured 
the  remission  fnnn  labour  sougbt  by  Lord  Ashley's  bill;  and  the 
Festival  would  now  give  the  means  of  healthful  relaxation  and 
mental  improvement,  without  trespassing  upon  that  seventh  of 
our  existence  in  which  we  are  not  to  seek  our  own  pleasure,  nor 
speak  our  own  words. 

'What!'  exclaims  the  mill-owner,  'stop  the  works  for  forty 
days  in  the  year  T  Certainly.  Do  not  you  lose  ten  times  more 
by  strikes,  and  turn-outs,  and  C hart ist*mee tings,  than  by  all  the 
superstitions  of  preceding  centuries  f 

Never  can  the  Lord's-day  be  duly  and  strictly  observed,  and  yet 
in  a  kindly  and  affectionate  spirit,  until  the  whole  system  of  the 
Church  service  is  restored.  Those  who  seek  to  propitiate  the 
'  masses '  by  throwing  open  museums,  and  galleries,  and  libraries 
on  the  Sunday,  give  nothing  of  their  own ;  they  take  awa)*  that 
which  belongs  to  the  Lord.  Those  who  duly  observe  the  com- 
mandment equally  give  nothing  of  tlieir  own;  they  give  to  the 
Lord  what  is  his,  and  which  costs  them  nothing.  And,  so  long  as 
they  who  proless  to  honour  the  Sabbath  continue,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  to  exact  that  crushing  and  continuous  labour 
from  tliose  classes  who  are  cither  directly  or  indirectly  under 
their  control,  whicli  drives  the  objects  of  their  rule  to  worldly 
amusements  and  recreations,  or  *  intellectual  pursuits,'  on  the  day 
which  should  be  the  day  of  holy  rest — so  long  are  they  co-operatiog 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  with  the  advocates  of  indifferentism 
and  infidelity.  You  may  give  the  most  'exemplary  attendance* — 
alas!  what  a  root  of  self-deception  and  bitterness  is  there  in  that 
word  '  exemplary,*  so  applied — at  church,  or  chapel,  or  Exeter 
Hall ;  always  appear  at  the  projier  time  in  your  pew  or  on  the 
*  platform  ;*  be  an  active  member  of  '  The  Lord's- Day  Observance 
St>ciety;'  distribute  tracts  from  *  the  Rejwsitory,  No.  56,  Pater- 
noster Row;'  or  Bibles  and  Prayer- Books  from  'the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society's  House,  No.  67,  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields;'  hunt 
all  the  donkeys  off  Hampstead  Heath ;  bowl  and  roll  the 
(^ranges  down  Primrose  Hill ;  kick  the  cake-baskets  off  the  kirb- 
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itone  ;  wlieel  all  the  old  apple -women  to  llic  workhouse  ;  trundle 
the  barrows  to  the  *  green  yard  ;'  explode  all  the  ofinofer-beer ; 
swallow  all  the  'annual  reports;*  never  read  the  Sunday  newspaper 
—  except  in  the  *  Monday's  edition  ;* — -and  yet  with  all  these  juo- 
fessions  and  exertions,  if  you  so  chain  your  clerk  to  tlie  deskj  vour 
shopman  to  the  counter,  in  short,  all  your  slaves  to  tlie  <jar,  as  to 
destroy  the  comfort  of  week-day  life,  and  only  release  ihein  from 
their  bonda|je  when  you  are  comjielled  to  strike  off  the  fetters,  you 
merely  goad  them  to  violate  the  'word  of  GckI,  and  mock  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  What  are  termed  ihe  ordinances  of  the  Cliurch  are 
only  applications  of  the  Divine  Law^  You  must  take  all  or  none. 
Difficulties  unfjueslionahly  there  are  in  the  way ;  hut  as  is  most 
truly  and  |K>werfully  remarked  by  Archdeacon  Manning,  with  wliose 
words  we  shall  conclude,— 

*The  hjiuita  of  life  are  not  so  absolute  hut  that  a  little  firmness  would 
Booii  thrnw  ihem  into  a  better  order.  Let  us  only  resolve  to  "  seek  /iVj^/ 
tbe  kingdom  of  God/*  to  take  tlie  cycle  and  the  seasons  of  Ihe  Church  as 
our  governing  rule,  and  to  make  our  lives  bend  to  its  appointments. 
When  once  the  Ciiurch  has  restored  the  solemn  days  of  fast  and  festival, 
and  the  stated  Jiourss  of  daily  pruyer,  there  will  be  an  order  marked  out 
for  all  men  of  good  will  to  follow ;  and,  at  the  la&t,  we  shalt  once  more 
»ee  this  fretful,  busy  world  checked,  and  for  a  while  cast  out  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  world  unBcen.  Its  burthen  will  be  sensibly  lessened,  and 
the  hearts  of  men  will  have  «ome  shelter  and  rest  to  turn  to  in  the  dry 
and  glaring  turmoil  of  life.  Then  among  us»  as  of  old,  men  may  go  up 
in  secret  to  the  house  of  prayer,  to  make  their  sin-ofleriiigs^  and  their 
peace-offering?,  and  their  often  ngs  of  thanks.  No  Bun  ahouM  then  go 
down  on  shis  unconfesBedt  or  blessings  unacknowledged  ;  and  if  any  he 
truly  hindered,  still  in  their  own  home,  or  by  the  way^de,  or  in  crowded 
marts,  or  in  busy  cities,  or  in  the  field b^ — when  the  bell  is  heard  afar  off, 
or  the  known  hour  of  prayer  is  come— they  may  say  w  ith  us  the  Con- 
fession and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  though  far  from  us  on  earthi  may 
meet  us  in  the  court  of  heaven.' — Semtons^  pp.  206,  207. 
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Note,— Since  tliis  article  vfbm  pag«d  tor  wurklog  ofT^  I^rd  Jiiiiii  Manners  hoi  fiuh* 
liahed  a.  *  Plea  fur  Nalianal  Holldayi/  in  which  be  Ilu  taken  niucli  thp  Kame  view 
of  the  question  which  we  h&vf.  &ttem]itctl  to  ailvoca1t^  Regretting:  that  imiipc  thes« 
circuttLirmicea  we  cannot  at  this  moment  enter  into  an  exam iniit ion  of  hi^  prCMluction, 
we  ill}  mmt  mrtiettt^  recommend  it  to  all  who  ore  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
Tnunit}%  It  i&  wriUeii  with  ability,  and,  what  if  of  far  more  im^iortance  than  ability* 
ill  an  excellent  ipirit.  May  tbe 'yomijj  aothnr  l>e  ilrenj^thentMi  and  ifuided  in  the 
poud  course  which  he  boA  begun,  and  may  otheris  of  hi<  rank  and  station  follow  his 
example ;  for  it  ii  amongst  such  men  lat  he  {jromises  to  be,  ihat  tbe  C'rowri  will  Jitid 
itj  beit  fiefeuden^  the  pwr  and  needy  their  mo«t  tincere  and  steady  fricmU. 
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Art.  v.- — Hmidjey  Crms  ;  or,  ihe  Spa-Ihnif.      London.      1^'43. 
3  vols.  12 mo. 

XJ^ROM  the  days  of  John  Gilpin  down  to  tliose  of  John  Jorrocks 
^  the  doinojs  of  our  citizens  have  had  interest  for  country  as  well 
as  for  town.  The  furthest  removed,  whetlior  in  station  or  in  loca- 
tion, like  to  know  how  the  Londoners  proper  live — ^how  and  where 
tliey  ride,  fishi  shoot  —  ahove  all^  wliereaboiUs,  and  after  what 
fashion,  they  hunt*  Still  there  has  always  hcen  an  unw^orthy 
leaning  to  disparage  and  riilicule  the  prowess  of  the  East ;  as 
if  it  were  not  hard  enough  in  all  conscience  for  people  to  be 
cooped  np  in  bricks  and  mortar  all  the  year,  w  ithout  having  the 
slow-pointing  finger  of  scorn  prochuming  them  cockneys  whenever 
they  venture  forth  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  'The  unkindest  cut 
of  all*  is,  that  city  sportsmen  are  mainly  indebted  to  city  pencils 
and  city  pens  for  this  unenviable  notoriety. 

The  late  Mr,  Seymour,  for  instance  (a  thorough-bred  cockney), 
publisheil  as  many  sketches  as  fdlcd  half-a-dozen  volumes*  of 
which  the  field*sports  of  Londoners  formed  the  staple,  and  which 
will  outlive  his  more  elaborate  productions.  Nobody  can  resist 
the  fun  of  some  of  these  delineations— especially  in  the  fishing 
and  shooting  departments*  At  one  page  we  have  a  country  prac- 
titioner (a  jolly-looking  clown  in  a  smock-frock)  about  'to  sen*e 
an  ejectment  ;*  that  is  to  say,  shove  a  smart  fisherman  into  a  river 
in  which  he  is  poaching ;  and  hard  by  we  have  a  City  sweJJ,  with 
shot-belt  and  gun^  p(unting  to  a  dead  sparrow  across  a  piece  of 
water,  and  exclaiming  to  a  plethoric  pugdog^*  Fetch  it,  Prim  ; 
fetch  it :  vy,  vot  a  pen  erse  dog  you  are !  '  We  have  two  urchins 
with  one  gun,  tugging  along  a  poodle  pup  by  a  great  heavy  chain  ; 
the  puHer  obsernng  to  the  shooter — *  Vot  vith  buying  powder 
and  shot,  and  keeping  that  'ere  sporting  dog,  shociting  's  werry  ex- 
pensive!' A  few  Numbers  further  on,  we  have  a  sportsman 
taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  a  Billy-goat  on  a  bank  by  a  cottage; 
while  his  companion,  as  he  opens  a  sack,  exclaims—*  Make  sure 
of  him»  Bob  ;  I  'm  told  it  's  as  good  as  wenison,'  Then  comes  a 
tattered  ruffian  seizing  a  common-councilman  just  al>out  to  fire— 
*  Vot  t!ie  divil  are  you  shooting  at  through  the  hedge?  '  '  'Arcs! ' 
*Them  'ere  Ijrown  things  arn*t  hares — them*s  gipsy  babbies  !  *  * 

Strypc  enumerates  respectfully  among  the  recreations  of  the 
Londoners  in  his  own  day  (the  reign  of  George  L)  *  riding  on 
horseback  and  hunting  with  my  Lord  Mayors  hounds  when  the 
common  hunt  goes  out/  We  need  hardly  say.  indeed,  that  the 
maintenance  (jf  a  pack  of  hounds  formed  a  part  of  the  expenses  of 
many  of  the  corporations  in  former  times»  just  as  the  dtmation  of 
purses  or  pieces  of  plate  to  the  race  meetings  does  at  present. 

But 
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But  even  in  Strype's  clay  the  jokin«r  had  begun — witness  Tom 
D'Urfey  on  the  Lord  Mayor^s  field-day  : — 

*  Once  a-yeur  into  Essex  a  himliug  tliey  do  go  ; 
To  see  'em  pass  along  0  'tis  a  most  pretty  show : 
Through  Cheapside  aud  Fen  church- street  and  so  to  Aid!  gate -pump, 
Each  man  with  's  spurs  in  *b  horse's  sidea^  and  his  backsword  cross 

his  rump. 
My  Lord  he  takes  a  staff  in  hand  to  beat  the  hushes  o'er ; 
I  must  confess  it  was  a  work  he  ne'er  had  done  before. 
A  creature  bounceth  from  a  bush,  which  made  them  all  to  laugh  ; 
My  lord,  he  cried,  A  hare,  a  hare  I  but  it  proved  an  Essex  calf.** 

We  like  the  Londoners — their  joyous  enthusiasm  is  like  the 
hearty  js^iety  of  a  ^irl  at  her  first  ball,  while  the  lisllessness  of 
many  of  what  are  called  regular  six>rtsmcn  resembles  the  inert- 
ness of  the  helie  of  many  seasons.  Colonel  Cook,  who  hunlrd 
what  may  be  called  a  cockney  country — pari  of  Essex— bears 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  characters  : — 

'  Should  you  happen  to  keep  hounds/  says  he,  *  at  no  great  distance 
from  London,  you  will  find  many  of  the  inhahitants  of  diat  f  apital 
(coekneys,  if  you  please)  ^ooe/ fpoWjm^/r,  well  mounted,  and  riding  well 
to  hounds  :  they  nei^er  interfere  with  the  management  of  them  in  the 
field,  contribute  liberally  to  the  expense,  and  pay  their  subscriptions 
regularly., ,  *  #  .Whenever  I  weut  to  town  I  received  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  from  these  gentlemen;  capital  dinners,  and  the 
choicest  wines.  We  occasionally  went  the  best  pace  over  the  mahnjany^ 
often  ran  tlie  Poriittjuese  a  sharp  burst,  and  whoo-whooped  many  a 
long-corked  Frenchman  /'t 

lie  it  observed,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  London 
sportsman  and  tbc  London  sporlin^-man.  The  former  loves  tho 
country 3  and  rushes  eagerly  at  early  dawn  to  enjoy  a  lono;  clay  s 
diversion,  while  the  latter  is  a  street-lounging',  leather-plalinci:  idiot, 
who  feels  quite  unhappy  *  off  tbc  stones.*  If  railroads  had  effected 
no  greater  good,  they  had  yet  earned  oivr  eternal  gratitude  for 
diminishing,  if  not  aimibilathig,  that  most  disgusting  of  all  disgust- 
ing animals,  the  would-be  stage -coachman.  Not  that  we  object 
to  gentlemen  driving  lour-in-haml— if  well,  so  much  the  better  lor 
their  own  necks — but  wc  groan  over  those  benighted  youths  whtj, 
while  following  the  occupation,  think  it  incumbent  to  descend  to 

*  Pilli  to  ^urg*  Melar^dioly — 1710, 

f  Observatiotii  mi  Fox -Him  ting,  p.  MS.  TliiJ  dcrtvatioQ  of  cockney  hm  gravplle<l 
uiir  phi1n!oj^i»tfi.  Mt-ric  C^uiimboii  u  cltiar  for  *lll^^'y^nif — not  a  bad  l»it  uf  [wfluiitry ;— ► 
but  we  luivf  little  tlonlit  it  w  u  diminutive  of  cok<?t  *■  ^'  cpsjk ;  aiiit  from  Hie  same 
root  probably  atp  tbc  Frvriicb  itMfmn  ami  coqt*fttr:  fuT  the  levitiM  oxul  vicci"  of  ibf*  towns- 
folk are  all  aiutociated  ui  die  primitive  ruitic  mind  with  the  one  ovt^wbelmiiig  idm  of 
ilrvotion  to  cUdicate  fare. 

Dr.  RicliardBoirs  earliest  exEunple  ii  from  Cbftiic«T*«  Rervt*»  Tuie  : — 
*  And  wlien  tlii«  japu  is  tald  anoOjer  dny, 
I  tbill  be  bald«u  u  tiafle  [luol]  or  ii  Cjkenajf.' 
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the  manners,  the  gestures^  and  the  articalation  of  the  'regulars/ 

IV ho  touch  their  hats  to  ladies,  and  turn  in  their  toes  and  jerk 
out  nn  elbow  to  their  male  friends.  Tliere  was  a  smart  paper  in  a 
recent  number  of  that  justly  popular  miscellany,  the  New  Sporting 
Maijazlue,  wherein  this  *  Sporting^  Tiger'  is  well  jiortrayed:— 

*  The  only  possible  mistake  that  may  be  made  in  judging  of  him  by  his 
skin  may  b*  in  taking  him  for  an  opulent  bookkeeper  at  a  coach-office, 
or  for  an  omnibus  cad  who  hm  inherited  largely.  He  usually  wears 
a  broadibh-brimmed  hat,  furnished  with  a  loop  and  string  to  secure 
it  to  his  bead  in  tempestuous  weather,  and  a  ImiLj-waisted  dark  coat, 
with  a  widish  hem  in  lieu  of  a  collar,  and  with  astoundingly  wlde- 
apart  hind  buttouf,  very  loose  and  ample  in  the  skirts;  his  neck- 
cloth is  generally  white,  and  tied  so  as  to  display  as  much  of  bis  poll 
as  possible;  his  waiBtcoat  is  easy,  long,  and  groomish  in  cut,  whilit  his 
troupers  are  close-fitting,  short,  and  secured  under  a  thick,  round-toed > 
well-cleaned  boot,  by  a  long  narrow  strap.  Hts  great  coal,  wrapjjer, 
coatoon,  pea-jacket,  or  whatever  he  may  please  to  call  it^  is  indei^rib- 
ably  bepatched,  bestitched,  and  bepuckcted— constructed  on  the  plan 
best  calcnlated  to  Hlford  extraordinary  facilities  for  getting  at  halfpence 
to  pay  turnpikes  with  rapidity,  and  for  withstanding  unusual  inclemency 
of  weather  in  an  exposed  situation*  He  saunters  about  with  a  sort  of 
jaunty  swagger,  twitching  his  head  on  one  side  about  thrice  in  a  minute ; 
he  carries  a  slight  switch  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  deliberately  re* 
hearscF,  as  he  strolls  along,  the  outline  of  a  severe  double^ thonging 
with  which  he  means  to  surprise  his  team — when  he  sets  up  one.  "\Vlmt 
appears  to  interest  him  above  all  things  in  this  sublunary  scene  are  the 
family  afFnirs  of  stage-coachmen,  and  i\m  success  or  failure  of  the  cx>ache8 
committed  to  their  charge.  He  would  rather  he  accosted  familiarly 
before  witnesses  by  Brighton  Bill  than  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington/ 

Such  figures  as  this  used  to  be  very  fainiJiar  to  all  who  saw  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  *  The  Age'  or  '  The  Times  ;*  but  they 
are  now  rare.  There  survives,  however,  another  and  a  still  lower 
g'rnde  of  London  sportingr-men — ^lower  in  rank— lower  in  every- 
thing— ^who  tend  materially  to  "brin§^  the  fair  fame  of  our  citi^ens 
into  disrepute.  We  allude  to  the  steeple- chase  and  hurdle-race 
riders.  We  denounce  the  whole  system.  It  is  bad  in  every  punt 
of  view^ — cruel,  dangerous,  and  useless — ^^cruel  to  horses,  dangerous 
to  riders,  and  useless  in  all  its  results — except,  indeed,  the  fre- 
quent  riddance  it  makes  of  fools.  What  can  be  more  cruel  iban 
rewarding  a  noble  animal  who  has  carried  his  rider  gallantly 
throughout  the  winter,  when  his  legs  want  rest  and  refreshment, 
by  a  butchering  race  across  country,  willicmt  the  wonted  stimulus 
in  the  cry  of  hounds — and  all  for  a  few  sovereigns  sweepstake  ? 
What  can  be  more  dangerous  than  the  pranks  of  a  set  of  Lot- 
headed  youths,  roused  perhaps  with  the  fake  courage  of  brandy, 
setting  off  to  gallop  straight  across  an  artificially-fenced  country, 
against  captains  who  don  their  titles  with  their  jackets,  and  retire 

after 
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after  the  rare  Into  the  pi ivacy  of  grooms  or  stable-men?  If  it 
is  the  speed  of  llie  horse  that  the  owner  wishes  to  ascertain,  the 
smooth  race-course  is  the  place  for  that ;  and  as  to  saying  that 
hunters  most  be  able  *  to  ^o  tlie  pace/  we  answer,  that  hounds 
must  go  even  faster  tban  they  do  to  require  the  pace  that  steeple- 
chases are  ridden  at.  Every  day  sees  the  hunting  countries  be- 
coming more  enclosed ;  and  it  is  supposing  that  the  hedges  are  no 
impediment  to  the  fox  and  hounds  to  say  it  is  necessary  to  ride  a 
aorse  'full  tilt/  and  *at  score*  while  they  are  running.  No 
doubt  there  are  hursts,  hut  there  are  few  without  some  breathing 
time — and  at  any  rate  the  esc  itement  of  the  hounds  lends  an 
impetus  to  the  horse,  which  the  spur  of  the  steeple-chaser  can 
never  supply. 

An  amusing  book  might  be  written  on  the  '  genuine  sportsmen* 
of  this  our  great  city;  and  yve  heartily  wish  Mr.  Surtees  of 
Hcmsterly  Hall,  Northumberland,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  volumes  named  at  the  head  o^  this  paper,  woukl  undertake  the 
job. 

We  believe  tlie  Epping  Hunt  was  taken  up  after  the  downfall 
of  the  city  pack  by  Tom  Koundtng  and  his  brother  Dick.  Dick 
died  in  1813,  leaving  Tom^  who,  though  now,  alas  I  dead  too,  will 
never  die  in  the  annals  of  the  chase.  He  has  been  celebrated  by 
JHood — but  the  greatest  compliment  perhaps  that  could  be  paid 
him  was  that  the  Epping  Hunt  died  with  him,  Happy  we  are  to 
think  that  with  our  editorial  ubiquily  we  once  joined  the  Epping 
Hunt.  Thougli  somewhat  shorn  of  its  glory— still  Tom  Kounrhng 
was  there— the  living  likeness  of  George  HI. — the  courteous  host 
of  the  Horse  and  Groom  at  Woodford  Wells; 
'  A  snow-white  head,  a  merrj'  eye, 
A  cheek  of  jolly  bhish, 
A  claret  liat  laid  on  by  Health 
With  Master  Reynard's  brush  I ' 

We  know  not  if  Tom  Rounding  felt  the  contempt  that  most  old 
fox -hunters  do  for  stag- hunting— but  certainly,  the  day  we  had 
the  honour  of  attending,  there  was  not  much  energy  in  the  out-of- 
Soors  department.  A  stupid-looking  hind,  its  head  garnished  with 
flingy  ribbons,  was  uncarted  before  a  dozen  yelping  unsi^eable 
bounds,  whom  no  exertions  or  persuasions  of  a  blowsy  whipper-in 
J  clad  in  green,  with  the  peak  of  bis  cap  turned  behind  to  conduct 
the  rain  down  his  back,  could  induce  to  pack  together ;  and  after 

circuitous  struggle  of  a  mile  or  so,  hind,  hounds,  and  hcjrsemen 
lund  themselves  at  the  back  of  the  Horse  and  Groom^with  the 
real  business  of  the  day  yet  to  cr)mmence. 

Hut  Surrey  was  the  great  scene  of  action*  Ten  years  ago,  in 
that  county,  there  were  three  packs  of  fox-hounds,  one  of  stag- 
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bounds,  and  innumerable  packs  of  hamers*    When  Mr.  Jorrocks, 

whose  exploits  \vc  are  now  appro ?irh in g*,  wanted  to  astonish  his 
friend  the  Yorkshircman  with  the  brilHancY  of  Surrey  doing-s,  and 
in*iunled  him  for  a  day  with  *  them  'omids/  they  overtook  near 
Croydon  a  gentleman  reading  a  king  list  decorated  with  a  stag- 
hunt  at  the  top,  choosing^  which  pack  he  should  go  to,  just  as  one 
reads  the  play-bills  during  a  *  Temperance  Comer '  dinner,  to  *ee 
which  theatre  is  best  worth  patronising. 

We  cannot  allude  lo  those  days  without  giving  a  word  to  the 
late  *  Parson  Harvey  of  Pimlico/  as  he  was  generally  called. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  tall,  eccentric,  horse- 
breaker-looking  individual,  dressed  in  an  old  black  coat,  with  drab 
breeches  and  gaiters,  lounging  up  and  down  the  Park  on  a 
ihorough-hred  and  frequently  hooded  horse :  that  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harvey,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  animal,  and  the  owner 
of  many  valuable  horses.  He  was  an  amiable,  inoffensive  man, 
and  an  oracle  in  horse-flesh,  particularly  where  racing  matters 
were  concerned.  His  last  appearance  in  public  was  on  New- 
market Heath,  whither  he  was  drawn  in  a  bed-carriage,  his  feeble 
head  propped  up  with  pillows,  to  see  the  produce  of  some  favourite 
win  his  race.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr*  Har\^ey  had  no 
regard  for  religious  duties :  far  Irom  it.  Though  without  pre- 
ferment, and  long  before  the  Trach  were  heard  of,  he  was  a  daily 
attendant  at  Church :  morning- ser\ice  at  Westminster  Abbey 
invariably  included  him  among  its  congregation.  His  style  of 
doing  this,  however,  had  something  of  peculiarity  about  it.  Dii- 
claining  to  walk,  and  being,  moreover,  an  economist,  he  hit  ujKjn 
an  expedient  for  providing  shelter  for  his  horse  without  the  ex- 
pense of  a  livery-stable.  His  long  equestrian  exercises  wearing 
out  much  iron,  he  always  rode  that  horse  to  the  Abbey  which  most 
wanted  shoeing*  and  so  got  standing  room  at  a  neighbouring 
smithy  ;  but  as  a  set  of  shoes  a-day  would  more  than  supply  his 
Studj  the  worthy  parson  had  only  one  shoe  put  on  at  a  time,  so 

►  that  each  horse  got  four  turns ! 
Mr.  Daniel  (in  his  *  Rural  Sports*)  relates  a  singular  instance 

of  London  keenness  and  management,  which  may  be  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  extravagance  of  modern  establishments; — 

'  Mr.  Osbaldcston,  clerk  lo  an   attorney  [a  connexion,  no  dmjbti  of 

>  the  modern  **  squire'*]  supported  himself,  with  half-a-dozen  children, 
us  many  couple  of  hounds,  and  two  hunters,  upon  sixty  pountls  per 

I  annum.  This  also  was  cffccled  in  Lomlan,  without  running  in  debt, 
I  find  >vith  always  a  good  coat  on  his  back.  To  explain  this  seeming 
fimpossihihty,  it  should  he  observed  that,  after  the  expiration  of  office- 
hours,  Mr.  Oshaldestan  acted  as  an  ni-eonntHnt  A^r  the  butchers  in 
J  CI  arc -market,  who  paid  him  in  i^ff^fiL  The  choicest  morsels  of  tins  he 
f  Selected  for  himself  and  family,  and  with  die  rest  he  fed  his  hounds, 

which 
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which  were  kept  in  the  garret.  His  horses  were  lodged  in  his  cellar^ 
and  fed  on  grains  from  a  neighbouring  brewhouse,  and  on  damaged 
corn,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by  a  cornchandler,  whose  books  he 
kept  in  order.  Once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  season  he  hunted ;  and 
by  giving  a  hare  now  and  then  to  the  farmers  over  whose  ground  he 
sported,  he  secured  their  good  will  and  permission;  and  several  gentle- 
men (struck  with  the  extraordinary  economical  mode  of  his  hunting 
arrangements,  which  were  generally  known)  winked  at  his  going  over 
their  manors.  Mr.  Osbaldeston  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
good  family  but  small  fortune  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and,  haying  im* 
prudently  married  one  of  his  father's  servants,  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
with  no  other  fortune  than  a  southern  hound  big  with  pup,  and  whose 
offspring  from  that  time  became  a  source  of  amusement  to  him.' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  one  change  that  railroads  hare 
effected  in  the  sporting  department  of  London  life ;  but  that 
was  a  trifle.  All  England  has  been  contracted,  as  it  were,  within 
the  span  of  our  metropolis.  Sportsmen  who  rose  by  candlelight, 
and  with  difficulty  accomplished  a  Croydon  or  Bamet  meet  by 
eleven,  can  now  start,  horse  and  all,  by  the  early  train,  and  take 
the  cream  of  Leicestershire  for  their  day !  The  Yorkshire  hills 
resound  to  the  guns  that  formerly  alarmed  only  Hampstead  and 
Highgate ;  and  the  lazy  Lea  is  deserted  for  the  rushing  Tweed 
or  sparkling  Teviot.  No  wonder,  therefore^  that  we  should  now 
find  our  old  friend  Mr.  Jorrocks  on  a  new  and  comparatively 
distant  field  of  action. 

Many  hasty  critics  accused  the  author  of '  Jorrocks's  Jaunts 
and  Jollities'  (1838)  of  plagiarizing  Pickwick  and  Co.,  regard- 
less of  the  preface,  which  stated  that  the  chapters  ^  were  reprinted 
from  the  New  Sporting  Magazine,  wherein  they  had  appeared 
between  the  years  1831  and  1834,'  long  before  Mr.  Dickens 
emerged  into  public  notice.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
sire  of  Jorrocks  would  no  more  think  of  such  a  thing  as  filch- 
ing another  man's  style  than  would  the  more  prolific  '  Boz.' 
How  far  the  popularity  of  'The  Jaunts'  may  have  induced 
certain  publishers  to  wish  for  a  Cockney  sportsman  of  their  own 
is  another  matter :  but  the  dialect  of  Jorrocks  was  and  is  his 
own ;  and  we  must  equally  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  our  inde- 
pendent friend,  as  respects  character,  all  clanship  or  sympathy 
with  the  soft  Mr.  Pickwick.  Jorrocks  is  a  sportsman  to  the 
backbone.  Pickwick's  real  merits  are  many  and  great;  but 
thorough  Ignorance  of  all  appertaining  to  sporting  was  his  prime 
qualification  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  club — a  true  cockney 
according  to  Skinner's  definition,  '  Vir  urbanus,  rerum  rusticarum 
prorsus  ignarus ;'  nor  need  Hickes's  addition  be  omitted,  *  Gula? 
ct  ventri  deditus.' 

In  these  volumei  th«  character  of  the  sporting  grocer  is  brought 
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out  In  sill  I  more  perfect  developement  tlian  in  the  protluctian  of 
1838  ;  but  they  embrace  a  view  of  the  histuiv  of  Haudley  Cross, 
both  as  a  watering-place  and  a  rival  to  ilellon  Mowbray,  previous 
to  his  ad\-ent  in  the  locality  of  his  new  adventures.  We  are  willing 
to  quote  freely  from  this  preliminary  part,  as  many  of  our  readers 
may  know  and  care  little  about  hunts»  but  few  or  none  of  them 
can  have  avoided  some  acquaintance  with  spas  ;  and  we  wish  to 
show  them  that  our  author,  though  a  crack  sportsman,  is  quite 
awake  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  besides.  For  example*  we  be- 
lieve the  following  account  of  the  medical  worthies  who  first  made 
the  Handley  w^aters  famous  will  be  allowed  to  equal  in  accurac 
and  far  surpass  in  spirit  any  parallel  record  that  could  be  cited 
from  the  pages  of  Dn  Granville  : — 

'  One  Roger  Swizzle,  a  roistering^,  red-faced,  roundabout  ajiothecaryii 
who  had  somewliat  impaired  his  constitution  by  his  jolly  perforraauce^l 
while  walking  the  hospitals  in  I/ondou,  had  settled  at  Appledove,  a 
small  market-town  in  the  vale,  where  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  want  of 
practice  in  common  with  tsvo  or  three  other  fortunate  brethren.  Hear^ 
lag  of  a  mineral  spring  at  Handley  Cross,  which,  according  to  usual 
country  tradition,  was  capable  of  "  curing  everything,*'  he  tried  it  on 
liimselfj  and  either  the  water  or  the  exercise  in  \\alking  to  and  fro  had  a 
very  beneficial  efiect  on  his  digestive  powers.  lie  analysed  its  contents, 
andj  finding  the  ingredients  he  expected,  he  set  himself  to  woik  to  turn 
it  to  his  Q\\n  advantage.  Having  secured  a  lease  of  the  springs  he  took^ 
the  late  Stephen  Dumpling*»  house  on  the  green,  where,  at  one  or  other 
of  its  four  front  windows,  a  numerous  tribe  of  little  Swizzles  might 
he  seen  flattening  their  noses  against  the  panes,  Roger  possessed  every 
requisite  for  a  great  experimental  practitioner — assurance,  a  wife  and 
large  family,  and  scaicely  anything  to  keep  them  on. 

•  Being  a  slircwd  i^ort  of  fellow,  he  knew  there  was  nothing  like 
striking  out  a  new  light  for  attracting  notice,  and  tlic  more  that  ligh 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wislies  of  the  world,  the  more  likely  was  it  tO"" 
turn  to  his  own  advantage*  Half  tbe  complaints  of  the  upper  classes 
he  knew  arose  from  over-rating  and  indolence,  so  be  thought,  if  he  could 
originate  a  doctrine  that  with  the  use  of  Handley  Cross  waters  jieoplc  might 
eat  and  drink  what  they  pleased,  his  fortune  would  be  as  good  as  made. 
Aided  by  the  local  press,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  a  certain  attention  to 
the  water,  the  benefit  of  which  soon  began  to  he  fell  by  the  villagers  of 
tbe  place  ;  aud  the  landlord  of  the  Vox  and  Grapes  had  bis  stable  con- 
stantly filled  with  gigs  and  liorses  of  the  visitors.  Presently  lodgings 
were  sought  after,  and  car[ieLing  began  lo  cover  the  before  sanded  stair- 
cases of  the  cottages,  Tbesc  were  soon  found  insufiicient ;  and  an 
enterprising  bricklaver  got  up  a  building  society  for  the  erection  of  a 
row  of  four-roomedf  cottages,  called  the  Grand  Esplanade.  Others 
quickly  followed,  the  last  undertaking  always  eclipsing  its  predecessor. 

*  "Ab,  I  sec  how  it  b,'*  he  would  say,  as  a  gouty  alderman  slowly t^ 
disclosed  the  symptoms.  '*  Soon  get  t/ou  on  your  legs  again.  Was /a  " 
worse  myself.      All   stomach   sir — all  stomach — ^Ihree-tourths  of  our 
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crtii^laititg  atifeC  frotn  stomach ;"  stroking  hia  corpuleut  prol^beraticy 
with  one  hand*  and  twisting  liia  patiei)t*H  biittmi  with  the  other.  **  Ckaii 
yuQ  well  out,  mid  then  strengthen  the  system.  Dine  with  me  at  live, 
and  we  wilt  tulk  it  all  over." 

'  To  the  great  and  dignified  he  was  more  ceremoniovig.     **  Yon  eee, 
Sir  Hariy,"  he  would  say,  "  itV^  aii  done  hj  eating  /     More  ii^ople  dig 
their  graves  with  tlieir  teeth  than  wc  imagine*     Not  that  I  wonld  deny      H 
you  llic  good  things  of  tliis  worlds  hut  I  would  recommend  a  few  at  a      ^ 
titne>  and  no  miximj.     No  side  dishee.     No  liqueurs — only  two  or  three 
wine».    Whatever  your  stomach  fancie«»  fjive  it  t  Begin  now^,  to-morrow, 
Aviih  the  Witers,     A  pint  before  breakfast — half  an  hour  after,  tea,  fried 
ham  and  egga,  hrown  bread,  and  a  walk.     Luncheon— another  pint — a 
roast  pigeon  and /r?V^  potatoes,  then  a  ride.     Dinner  at  bix,  woi  /a/er, 
ftiitul ;    gravy  soup,  ghiss  of  sherry,  nice  fresh  turhot  and  lobster^Baucc      _ 
— wouldn't  recoTumend  ealmon — another  glass  of  gherry— then  a  good      H 
cut  out  of  the  7mi!die  of  a  well-browned  saddle  of  mutton — ^wash  it  over 
with  a  few  glasses  of  iced  champagne — and  if  you  like  a  little  light 
pastr)'  to  wind  up  with,  well  and  good.     A  pint  of  old  port  and  a  deviled 
biscuit  can  hurt  no  man-     Mind^  no  salads,  or  cucumbersj  or  celery,  at 
dinner,  or  fruit  after.     Turtle-soup  m  very  wholesome,  so  is  venison. 
Don't  let  the  punch  he  too  acid  though.     Drink  the  waters,  live  on  a 
regimeUy  and  you'll  be  well  in  no  time/* 

'  Wc  beg  pardcai  for  not  having  drawn  a  more  elaborate  sketch 
of  Mr.  Swizzle,  before.  In  height  he  was  exactly  five  feet  eight,  and 
forty  years  of  age.  He  had  a  long,  fai,  red  face,  with  Utile  twinkling 
black  eyes,  set  high  in  his  forehead,  surmounted  by  fullish  eyebrows  and 
short  hrisdy  iron-grey  hair,  brushed  up  like  a  hedgehog's  b«ck.  His 
nose  was  i«nub,  and  he  rejoiced  in  an  ample  double  chin,  rcndcTed  more 
conspicuous  by  the  tightness  of  an  ill-tied  white  neckcloth,,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  whisker  or  hair  from  his  face.  A  country-made  snuff-coloured 
coat,  black  waistcoat,  and  short  green  ish-drab  trousers*  with  high-lows^ 
were  the  adjuncts  of  his  short  ungainly  figure.  A  peculiarly  good- 
natured  smile  hovered  round  the  dimples  of  his  fat  cheeks,  w^hich  set  a 
patient  at  case  on  the  instant.  This,  with  his  unaffected »  cheery,  free  and 
easy  manner,  and  the  comfortable  nature  of  his  prescriptions,  gained  him 
innumerable  patients.  That  to  some  he  did  good  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  mere  early  rising  and  exercise  he  insisted  upon  would  renovate  a 
constitution  impaired  by  too  close  application  to  business  and  bad  air; 
while  the  gourmands,  among  whom  his  principal  practice  lay,  would  be 
lienefited  by  abstinence  and  regular  hours.  The  water,  no  doubt,  had  its 
merits,  hut,  as  usual,  was  greatly  aided  by  early  rising,  pure  air,  the 
absence  of  cares,  rcgidar  habit?,  and  the  other  advantages  which  mineral 
waters  invariably  claim  as  their  own.  One  thing  the  Doctor  never 
wanted — a  reatou  why  it  did  not  cure.  If  a  patient  went  back  on  his 
hands,  he  soon  hit  otF  an  excuse — "  You  surely  didn't  dine  off  goose  on 
Michaelmas-dny?"  or  **  Hadn't  you  &ome  filberts  for  dessert?"  &c. — all 
which  information  he  got  from  the  servants  or  shopkeepers  of  the  pkee. 
When  a  patient  died  on  his  hands,  he  would  say,  **  He  was  as  good  as 
dead  when  he  came,"  ' — vol  i.  p.  23, 
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It  is  an  old  adage,  that  wherever  there  is  room  for  one  great 
hdoetur  there  must  be  an  opening  for  a  seeoiid.  Accordingly,  the 
khearty  John  Bull  of  the  faculty  is  soon  elbowed  by  an  interesting 
rforcigner : — 

'  Determined  to  be  Swizzle's  opposite  in  every  particular,  he  was 
Jritutliously  attentive  to  his  dress.     Not  that  he  indulged  iu  gay  colours, 
|,hut  his  black  suit  fitted  without  a  wTinkle,iind  his  thiu  dress  boots  shone 
jTfvith    patent  polish;    turued-btick   caDibric  WTistbanJa  diaplajed  the 
Iftnowy  whiteness  of  his  bund,  and  set  oil"  a  niasgive  antique  ring  or  tw*o. 
T  He  bad  four  small  frills  to  his  shirt,  aod  an  tiuburn-hair  chain  crossed 
rjiis  broad  roll-collared  w^aistcoat,  and  passed  a  moat  diminutive  Geneva 
fivtttch  into  his  pocket.  He  was  a  widower-    Mystery  being  bis  object,  he 
iftvoided  tbe  pu?dic  gaze*    Unlike  Roger  Swizzle,  wbo  either  tradi^ed  from 
patient  to  patient,  or  whisked  about  in  a  gig.  Dr.  Sebastian  Mello  drove 
►to  and  fro  in  a  claret-coloured  tly,  drawn  by  dun  pouies.     Through  the 
platc*glas8  windows  a  glimpse  of  hia  reeUuing  figure  might  be  caught, 
Dlliog  luxuriously  in  the  depths  of  its  swTlHng  cushions,  or  musing  com- 
placently w^ith  bis  chill  on  a  massive  gold-headed  cane^     With  the  men 
iie  was  shy  and  mysterious ;  but  he  could  talk  and  flatter  the  women 
[into  a  belief  that  they  were  almost  as  clever  as  himself. 

'  Portraits  appeared  at  the  windows,  bespeaking  the  characters  of 
^€ach — Swizzle  sat  with  a  patient  at  a  round  table,  indulging  in  a  bee's- 
[isinged  bottle  of  port,  while  Mello  reclined  in  a  curiously  carved  chair, 
woue  be-ringed  band  supporting  his  flowing-locked  head,  and  the  other 
]  holding  a  book.  Swizzle's  was  painted  by  the  artist  who  did  the  attrac- 
^tivc  wnndow-blind  iit  the  late  cigar-shop  in  the  Piccadilly  Circus,  while 
|. Sebastian  was  intlebted  to  Grant  for  the  gentlemanly  ease  that  artist 
kin  variably  infuses  into  his  admirable  portraits,* — vol.  i,  p.  31. 

or  course,  as  soon  as  the  visitors  began  to  muster  strong  at  the 
\  new  spa,  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  must  be  elected  :  but  we 
^regret  that  we  cannot  class  the  lucky  candidate  for  this  high  office, 
I  Captain  Miserrimus  Doleful,  with  either  the  rough  and  jolly 
lyEsculapius  of  Handley  Cross,  or  his  abstemious  and  dandified 
>rivaL  The  M.  C  is  a  mere  caricature  ;  and  we  resent  especially 
[the  extravagant  blunder  the  author  has  made  in  representin«r  him 
^  AS  the  chosen  pet  of  Mrs,  Barnington— a  splendid  Leeds  ladj,  no 
fc longer  in  her  first  bloom  indeed,  but  in  the  full  magnificence  of 
Vber  matronly  development*  The  husband  of  this  Queen  of 
THandley>  a  rich  Cheshire  squire,  is  as  sick  of  his  %vifc  as  she  is  of 
Lim — but  though,  under  such  circumstances,  some  extraneous 
^  flirtation  might  have  seemed  within  the  limits  of  the  probable, 
that  such  a  lady  should  have  chosen  to  console  herself  mill  a 
poor,  battered,  ghastly  Militia  Captain  is  a  monstrous  incredi- 
li>ility.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  can  overlook  this  glaring  blunder, 
Whe  scenes  between  the  wife,  the  husband,  and  the  swain  are  very 
'  cleverly  sustained — so  much  so^  that  we  fully  expect  to  see  them 
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pillaged  by  the  theatres.  Some  other  characters  of  less  importance^ 
but  all  very  nicely  sketcheil,  need  not  detain  us. 

At  the  period  after  the  waters  first  began  to  be  frequcntedj 
there  was  on  the  spot  a  primitive  farmer  s  pack  of  bounds — 
trencher- fed,  as  tbcy  are  called — ^that  is  to  say,  where  every  man 
kept  one,  As  the  place  proceeds  to  expand,  a  Hide  more  ambi- 
tion is  apparent  in  ibe  hunting  department.  Michael  Hardy, 
a  knowhig,  comfortable  yeoman^  takes  the  lead,  and  under  bis 
auspices  the  pack  acquires  some  provincial  distinction.  That 
eminent  character,  howeverj  is  after  one  glorious  day's  sport  run 
to  ground — ^gathered  to  his  fathers;  and  very  serious  dilTicuky 
occurs  as  to  the  discovery  of  a  fit  successor — that  is  to  say,  a 
master  who  should  be  qualified  to  give  the  concern  a  still  more 
effectued  lift  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Fortunately  several  influential  members  had  perused  the 
*  Jaunts  and  Jollities/  and  after  a  lengtheneil  negotiation  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Jorrocks  wivs  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  vacant 
post.  We  must  allow  his  biographer  to  mtroduce  the  prince  of 
grocers  : — 

*  At  the  tiaie  of  which  we  speak  Mr.  Jorrocks  had  {lasscd  the  grand 
climacteric,  and,  bidaiicing  his  age  with  less  accuracy  than  he  balanced 
his  hooksj  called  himself  between  fifty  and  sixty.  He  was  u  stiff,  square- 
built,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  thick  neck  and  a  large  round  head,  A 
woolly,  broad-brimmed,  lowish-crowiied  hat  sat  with  a  jaunty  sidelong 
sort  of  air  upon  a  bushy  nut-brown  wig,  w em  for  comfort  and  not  decep- 
tion. Indeed  hit  grey  whidkers  ttouIq  have  acted  aa  a  contradiction  if  he 
had,  but  deception  formed  no  part  of  Mr,  Jorrocks's  character.  He  had 
a  fine  open  countenance,  and  though  hh  tum-up  iiose,  little  grey  cyeB, 
and  rather  twisted  mouth,  were  not  handsome,  Btill  there  was  a  com- 
biuation  of  fun  and  goodhuraoiu^  in  his  looks  tliat  pleased  at  first  sight, 
and  made  one  forget  all  the  rest.  His  dress  was  generally  the  same — a 
puddingy  white  neckcloth  tied  in  a  knot,  capacious  Bhirt-frill  (shirt 
made  without  collars),  a  single-breasted,  high-coUared  buff  waistcoat 
with  covered  buttons,  a  blue  coat  with  metal  ones — dark-blue  stocking-net 
pantaloons,  and  HcssiaQ  boots  with  large  tassels,  displaying  the  liberal 
dimensions  of  his  well-turned  hmbs.  The  coat-pockets  were  outside, 
and  the  back  buttons  far  apart. 

*  His  business-place  was  in  St-  Botolph'a  Lane,  in  the  city,  but  his 
residence  was  in  Great  Coram  Street.  This  is  rather  a  curious  locahty, 
city  people  considering  it  west,  while  those  in  the  west  consider  it  ciist. 
The  fact  is  that  Great  Coram  Street  is  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
London,  near  the  Loudon  University,  and  not  a  great  way  from  the 
Euston  station  of  the  Birmingham  railway.  Neat,  miassuming  houses 
form  the  sides,  and  the  west  end  ia  graced  with  a  building  that  acts  the 
double  part  of  a  readnjg-room  and  swimming-bath^ — "literature  and 
lavement"  is  over  the  door, 

*  In  this  region  the  dazzling  glare  of  civic  pomp  and  courtly  state  are 
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equally  unknown.     Fifteen-yeftr-oM  footlwys,  in  cottou  velveteens  and 
variously  fitting  coatSt  being  tlie  objects  of  ambitiun,  while  the  rattling  o£ 
pewter  pots  abmit  four  o'clock  denotca  the  UBital  diniicr-bour. — It  is  a( 
nice  quiet  street,  highly  popular  with  Punch  and  other  public  charactera,' 
—vol.  i,  pp.  120-122, 

The  readers  of  the  'Jaunts*  will  perceive  that  the  hero  of 
Great  Coram  Street  has   advanced  considerably  in  years  since 
llie  date  of  his  Surrey  feats  and  the  trip  to  Paris  with  Co«/;/ev» 
Benrrolio ;    but   his  taste  and   manners  preserve  very  much  the 
old  stamp.      Mrs.  Jorrorks  is  still  ns  fat  rmd   nearly  as  comely, 
as  she  used  to  be — as  proud  and  perhaps  as  jealous  of  the  great^l 
man  :   the  niece  Belimla  has  from  a  pale  little  threadpaper  prl  "^ 
become  a  plump,  rosy  cliarmer,  slightly  given  to  coquetry — but  at  J 
heart  good,  and  really  very  pretty.     Batsy,  the  maid,  is  still  whati 
we  remember — handsome,  active,  clevcr>  managing^a  principal^ 
personage  in  the  establishment,  and  possessing  special  influence] 
over  her  master,     B/njamin,  the  boy,  is  as  short  as  when  JorrockiJ 
picked  him  out  of  the  Pentonville  Poorhouse^ — but  his  wits  havG|^ 
been  considerably  sharpened  from  living  several  years  under  theil 
roof,  and  occasionally  partaking  in  the  sporting  excursions,  of  s<j 
eminent  a  connoisseur. 

Mn  J.  and  family  tear  themselves  from  Great  Coram  Street, 
and  proceed  to  the  Termuiuv  m  the  same  elegant  vehicle  which 
we  had  admired  of  old  on  the  cover-side  near  Crovdon^a  roomy, 
double- bodied  phaeton,   sky-blue  body,   red  wheels  picked  out 
with  black — ^Jorrocks  and  Belinda  in  front,  Mrs,  J,  and  Betsy 
behind — the  two  celebrated  steeds  of  all-w^ork,  Xerxes,  said  After' 
Xerxes,  tandemw^se — Benjamin  riding  postilion  on  the  leader.    In 
two  or  three  sliort  hours  they  are  carried  over  what  used  to  bo  a 
long  day's  journey^  nnd  arrive  at  the  Handlcy  Cross  Station  of 
the  Lily-whitesand  Railwaji  recently  opened  for  the  purj>ose  of  d 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  that  useful  article.     The  principal' 
members  of  the  hunting  club  are  in  waiting,  with  the  charity  hoys 
and  girls  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  the  Spa  hand,  and  in  fact  the 
elite  of  the  now  fashionable  place.     Mr.   Jorrocks  is  received ,' 
amidst    tumultuous    demonstrations    of    curiosity    and    respect. 
Neither  Mr,  nor  Mrs.  Baruington,  nor  any  of  the  exclusivcs,  have 
been  let  in  to  the  grocership — Mr.  J,  has  been  to  them  merely  ] 
*  a  wealthy  gentleman  engaged    in    commercial   pursuits' — and  J 
if  the  appearance  of  himself  and  his  party  be  somewhat  less  < 
imposing  than  had  been  anticipated,  much  toleration  is  extended 
to  the  caprices  of  a  sportmg  miUionnaire*     No  doubt  the  regular 
equipages  are  to  come  down  by  the  slower  train  in  the  afternoon. 

'  Mr.  JoiTocks,  pulling  short  up,  stood  creel  in  the  velucle,  and  tak- 
ing 
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iiig  fifF  his  low-crowned  Imt  bowed  and  waved  it  repeatedly  to  tlic  com* 
pany,  while  Mrs.  JoiTocks  acknowledged  the  complinicnt  hy  frequent 
kisses  of  her  hand,  and  Belinda's  face  became  siiihiged  with  blushes  at 
the  pifblidty  and  novelty  of  her  situation, — Having  suMcientl y  excrciecd 
their  lungs,  hats  began  to  rest  upon  their  owners'  heads,  handkerchieffi 
were  returned  to  their  reticules,  and  ainid  a  general  buzz  and  exclama- 
liun  of  applause  n  rush  "was  made  at  the  carriage  to  get  a  closer  view  of 
Belinda.  "By  Jove,  what  a  beautiful  girl  !**  exclaimed  Captain  Per- 
cival,  eyeing  Belinda  through  bis  glass.  "Did  you  ever  see  euch 
eye«?*V  asked  a  second*  **  Handsomest  creature  I  ever  beheld!  AVhat 
a  quiz  the  old  girl  isT'  **  f s  she  her  daughter?*'  inquired  a  third 
of  Captain  Dolelul,  who  was  busy  marhhalling  tlie  procession.  **  Lots 
of  money  1  auppoBC?'*  *' Be  locks  like  a  rich  fellow,  with  that  great 
sack  of  a  MUntosh.  The  servant  girl's  not  bad-looking."  **  Miss 
for  my  money,  I'm  in  love  with  her  already.  I  wish  she'd  stand  up 
and  let's  see  her  size."  "I  lay  a  guinea  she's  a  clipper.  There*B 
a  hand  I  Fll  be  boimd  for  it  she  has  a  good  foot  and  ankte.  None  of 
your  hairy-heel'd  ones."  **  He  looks  like  a  jolly  old  dog.  Wc  shall 
have  lots  of  dinners,  1  dare  say/'  DolefuVs  face  wrii\kled  into  half  its 
usual  size  with  delight,  for  be  plainly  saw  he  bad  made  a  hit;  and  moat 
fortunate  were  tho&e  who  had  cultivated  his  friendship  tbrough  the 
medium  of  the  subBcription-hooks  at  tlic  libraries,  for  the  two-guinea 
subscribers  were  immediately  presented  to  the  trio,  while  the  guinea 
men  were  let  in  at  intervals  as  the  procei^sion  moved  along,'^ — vol.  i. 

pp.  no,  m. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  Drae^on  the  M.C  «iddreKses  the 
assembled  beauty,  fashion.  Turf,  Road,  and  Chase  uf  Haiulley 
Cross,  in  an  oration,  which  Mrs.  Jorrot'ks  and  Belinda  hear  from 
the  front  drawing-room  with  treinours  of  agitated  delight*  Doleful 
closes,  and  the  great  Jorrocks,  having  cast  aside  his  dinghy  while 
M*  In  tosh,  and  set  wig  and  wliiskers  straight,  steps  forth  : — 

*  "'Ow  arc  ye  all?**  Ftid  Mr.  Jorrocks  with  the  greatest  famiharity, 
nodding  round  to  the  meeting,  and  kissing  his  hand*  **  'Opca  you  are 
well.  You  see  I've  come  down  to  be  master  of  yoitr  'ounds,  and 
first  of  fill  ril  explain  to  you  wliat  /  means  by  the  word  master.  Some 
people  call  a  man  a  master  of  'ouuds  wot  sticks  an  'orn  in  hh  saddle, 
and  blows  when  he  likce,  but  leaves  everything  else  to  the  'unlsman, 
Tliat^s  not  the  sort  of  master  of  ounds  I  mean  to  he.  Others  call  a  man 
a  master  of  *ounils  wot  puts  in  the  paper  Mr.  So-and-£o*6  'ounds  meet 
on  Monday,  at  the  Loin  o'  Lamb;  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Brisket 
o'Weal;  and  on  Saturday,  at  the  Frjing-pan ;  and  after  that,  jest  goes 
out  or  not,  as  suits  his  conwenienec — but  thaCs  not  the  sort  of  master  of 
'ounds  I  means  to  be.  Again,  some  call  themselves  masters  of  'ouuds, 
when  they  pay  the  difference  atsvixt  the  subscription  and  the  cost,  leav- 
iug  the  management  of  matters,  the  receipt  of  money,  payment  of 
damtige,  and  all  them  sort  of  partiklars,  to  the  secretary — but  that's  not 
the  sort  of  master  of  'ounds  I  means  to  be.  Still,  i  means  to  ride  with 
an  *orn  in  my  saddle.     Yonder  it  is,  see,^'  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
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package  behind  the  carriage,  **a  reg'lar  PercivaU  silver  moutli- piece, 
deep  cupp'd — aiid  I  means  to  adwertise  the  'ouiids  in  theptiper*  and  uoi 
go  sneakin'  about  like  sorae  of  them  beggarly  Cockney  'untSj  that  look 
more  as  if  they  were  goiii'  to  rob  a  ben-roost  than  *imt  a  fox,  but,  havin* 
fixed  the  me-eU,  I  shall  attend  them  moist  punctual  and  regler,  and  take 
off  my  'at  to  all  jmyin^  subscribers  as  they  come  up  (cheers)."  ' 

How  very  good  is  Jorrocks's  thus  early  joining  in  the  cry 
mgainst  Cockneys !     He  proceeds  :— 

'  **  Of  all  sitivations  under  the  sun,  none  is  more  eoviahlc  or  more 
'o a er able  than  that  of  a  master  of  fox-'ounds  I  Talk  of  a  M,P.  \  vol's  an 
"H.P.  compared  to  an  M.F.H. ?  Your  M»P.  Uvea  in  a  tainted  hat* 
njuBphere  among  other  M.P.s,  and  loses  his  consequence  by  the  com- 
monness of  the  office,  and  the  scoldings  he  gets  from  his  constituents; 
but  an  M.F.H.  holds  hia  levee  in  the  stable,  bis  levee  in  the  kennel,  and 
kihis  levee  in  the  'unting-field— is  great  and  important  everywhere — has 
mQ  one  to  compete  with  him,  no  one  to  find  faulty  hut  all  join  in  doieg 
honour  to  him  to  whom  honour  is  so  greatly  due  (cheers).  And  oh, 
John  Jurmcks!  my  good  frind/'  continued  the  worthy  grocer,  fum- 
bhng  the  silver  in  his  smalldolhea  with  upturned  eyes,  "to  think  that 
you,  after  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  life — the  crossins  and  josdins  of 
merchandise  and  ungovernable  trade^ — the  sortin  of  sugars — the  mexing 
of  teas — the  postins  of  ledgers,  and  handlin  of  inwoices,  should  have  ar- 
rived at  this  distinguished  post,  is  most  min\culous5y  wonderful,  most 
singularly  queer.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life ! 
'(cheers.)  I've  now  reached  the  top-rail  in  the  ladder  «jf  my  hambition! 
(renewed  cheers).  Binjimiu  I "  h^  hallooed  out  to  the  boy  below; 
**  Binjimin !  I  say,  give  an  eye  to  them  'ere  harticles  behind  the  chay 
' — ^the  children  are  all  among  the  Copenhagen  brandy  and  marmeylad  ! 
Vy  don't  you  vollop  'em  ?  Vere's  the  use  of  furnishing  you  with  a 
vip,  I  vonder?" 

*  *'  To  resume,"  said  he,  after  he  had  seen  the  back  of  the  carriage 
cleared  of  the  children,  and  the  marmalade  and  things  pnt  straight. 
"  'Unting,  as  I  have  often  said,  is  the  sport  of  kings^the  image  of  war 
without  its  guilt,  nnd  only  five- and- twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger. 
I  doesn't  know  what  the  crazcyolo gists  may  say,  hiit  I  believes  my  head 
is  nothin'  but  one  great  hump  of  *unting  (cheers).  'Unting  fills  my 
thouglits  by  day,  and  many  a  good  run  I  have  in  my  sleep,  I'm  none  of 
your  fine,  dandified,  Rotten-row  swells,  that  only  ride  out  to  ride  'ome 
again,  but  I  loves  the  smell  of  the  mornin'  hair,  and  the  wcrry  mud  on 
jny  tops  when  I  comes  hume  of  an  evenin*  is  dear  to  my  *eart  (cheers). 
On,  my  frinds  !  if  I  could  but  go  to  the  kennel  now,  get  out  the  'ounds, 
find  my  fox,  have  a  good  chivey,  and  hUl  him — for  no  day  is  good  to  me 
without  blood — Pd— I'd— I'd— drink  three  pints  of  port  after  dinner 
instead  of  two !  (loud  cheers.)  « .  •  •  We'll  soon  get  acquainted,  and  then 
you'll  say  that  John  Jorrocks  is  the  man  for  your  money.  At  present 
I've  done — hoping  werry  soon  to  meet  you  all  in  the  field— for  l!ie 
present  I  says  adieu." 

*  Hereupon  Mr.  Jorrocks  bowcd>  audi  kissing  his  hand,  backed  out  of 
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the  balcony,  leaving  his  auditory  to  talk  him  over  at  their  leisure.*— 
vol.  i.  pp.  182-186. 

The  dramatis  persorKB  are  now  mustered^  and  the  play  begins : 
but  we  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  the  satisfaction  with  which  it 
is  sure  to  be  studied  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  guessed  that  the  plot 
embraces  a  keen  rivalry  between  Mrs.  Barnington  and  Mrs.  Jor- 
rocks  in  the  salon — while  the  new  M.F.H.  gives  his  morning  to  the 
kennel,  his  day  to  the  field,  his  evenings  *  to  the  mahogany' — that 
public  balls  and  fancy  balls  occur  at  proper  intervals — and  that 
the  interest  of  the  new  dynasty  is  much  promoted  by  the  charms  of 
Belinda.  Benjamin  undertakes  the  office  of  whipper-in  under  the 
tea-merchant — but  Jorrocks  by  and  by  establishes,  even  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  his  incompetency  to  hunt  the  pack  himself — ^and  here- 
upon much  trouble  and  alarm  ensue.  The  grocer's  blood  is  up-— 
in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound  :  albeit  the  subscriptions  come  in 
poorly,  a  real  huntsman  must  be  hired— otherwise  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Great  Coram  Street  are  gone.  Mr.  Jorrocks  advertises  in 
'  Bell's  Life,'  and  the  letters  that  pour  in  are  far  too  good  not  to 
be  exemplified : — 

*  Warmnsler. 
*  Sir, — On  hearing  you  want  a  huntsman,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
enquire  after  the  plaice  I  thoroly  understand  my  business  either  as  groom 
or  coachman  and  have  been  accustomed  with  hounds  I  live  at  present 
with  John  Jones  Esq  at  Warminster  as  groom  and  gardner  where  I 
leave  on  Thursday  first  if  you  want  a  servant  I  shall  be  glad  to  serve 
you  as  I  am  a  married  man 

*  Your  obedient  servant 

•  To  Mr,  Jorrocks^  Eiq.^  John  Grakbtborpb.' 

Handley  Cross,* 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  take  Liberty  of  writing  those  Few  Lines  to  you  Hereing 
that  you  are  In  Want  of  A  Servant  And  I  Am  in  Want  of  A  Situation 
If  you  Have  No  Objections  And  I  have  Been  in  the  Racing  Stables 
Seven  Years  And  My  Age  is  23  And  Stands  About  65  foot  6i  And  My 
Wages  Will  Be  30£  A  Year  And  If  you  thought  I  Should  Suit  You 
Direct  to  Mark  Spraggon,  North-fleet  And  for  My  Caracter  Inquire  of 
Major  Barns  of  Horton  Hall  Near  York  And  Aiy  Weight  is  A  bout 
9  stone.     I  am  disengaged  in  the  woman  way 

*  Your  humble  Servant 

*  To  J,  Jorrocks^  Esq,  Mark  Spraggon.' 

*  Fox  hunter 
*  Handley  Cross.^ 

James  Pi^ — a  Newcastle-maur— or  Scotchman,  as  Mr.  Jorrocks 
calls  him — at  length  obtains  the  envied  situation,  and  James's 
rough  honesty,  keenness,  and  local  sotigs  (or  national  melodies  as 
his  master  phrases  it)  do  credit  to  the  North,  whatever  his  drink- 
ing and  swearing  may  do.     Pigg  is  quite  a  character,  and  an 
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admirable  foil  to  the  tricking,  laxy  rascality  of  the  Cockney  l>ay 
Benjamin. 

But  Benjfimin  lias  other  foils.  We  beg  to  give  a  scene  in  tbe 
liarn ess- room  at  the  Dragon — just  before  the  Newcastle- man 
arrives*  Here  we  have  Benjamin  in  the  full  double  importance 
of  the  whipper-in  to  a  geiitlemnn  huntsman,  and  the  London 
gamin  among  snobs.  The  party  is  a  most  interesting  one  :  first 
and  foremost,  seateil  on  an  inverted  horsepail,  immedialely  before 
the  fircj  appears  Mr.  Samuel  Strong  :■ — 

•  In  slature  he  was  of  the  middle  height,  square -hiiilt,  and  terribly  ' 
clumsy*  Nor  were  the  delects  of  nature  at  all  counteracted  by  the  ad-*' 
vantages  of  dress^  for  Strong  was  clad  in  a  rural  suit  of  livery,  consisting 
of  a  footman's  morning  jacket^  wiili  a  atanding-up  collar  made  of  dark- 
grey  cloth,  plentifully  besprinkled  with  large  brass  buttons,  with  a  raised 
edge,  as  though  his  master  were  expecting  his  crest  from  the  Heralds' 
College.  Moreover,  the  jacket,  either  from  an  original  defect  in  its 
construction,  or  from  that  propensity  to  shrink  which  inferior  cbths 
unfortunately  have,  had  so  contracted  its  dimensions  that  the  waist- 
buttons  were  half-way  up  Samuer»  back^  and  the  lower  ones  were  just 
where  the  top  ones  ought  to  be*  The  shrinking  of  ihe  sleeves  placed  a 
pair  of  large  serviceable -looking  hands  in  nervously  striking  relief-  Th« 
waistcoat,  broad  blue  and  white  stripe,  made  up  lengthwise,  was  neWi'^^ 
and  prohably  the  bulor,  bemoaning  the  scanty  appearance  of  Sam*8 
nether  man»  had  determined  to  make  some  atonement  to  his  front,  for 
the  waistcoat  extended  full  four  inches  below  his  coat,  and  concealed  the 
upper  part  of  a  very  baggy  pair  of  blue  plush  shorts,  that  were  met  again 
by  very  tight  drab  gaiiers,  that  evidently  required  no  little  ingennity  to 
coax  together  to  buttf>n,  A  six-shUling  hat,  with  a  narrow  silver  band, 
and  binding  of  the  same  metal,  and  a  pair  of  darned  white  Berlin  gloyes, 
completed  the  costume  of  this  figure  servant, 

'  **  Binjimin*'  was  the  very  converse  of  Samuel  —  a  httle  puny, 
pale-faced,  gin -drinking- looking  Cockney,  with  a  pair  of  roving  pig  eyes, 
peering  from  below  his  lank  white  hair,  cut  evenly  round  his  head,  as 
though  it  had  been  done  hy  the  edges  of  a  barber's  basin, 

'  On  the  bt^i!er-side  of  the  hre,  away  from  the  door — for  no  one  has  a 
greater  regard  for  No*  I  than  himself— sat  the  renowned  Benjamin 
Brady,  in  a  groom's  drab  frock-coat  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  a  sky- 
blue  waistcoat,  patent  cord  breeches,  with  grey  worsted  stockings,  and 
slippers,  airing  a  pair  of  very  small  mud-stained  top-boots  before  the 
fire,  occasionally  feeling  the  scratches  on  his  face,  anrl  the  bites  the  fox 
indicted  on  his  nose  the  previous  day.  Next  him  sat  the  **  first  pair  boy 
uut/*  a  grey-headed  old  man  of  sixty,  whose  jacket,  breeches,  boots, 
entire  person  in  fact,  were  concealed  by  a  long  brown-hoUand  thing,  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  sitting  booted  and  spurred  in  his  night-shirt* 
Then  came  the  ostler's  lad,  a  boy  of  Bome  eight  or  nine  years  old,  rolling 
about  on  the  flags,  playing  with  the  saddle-room  cat;  and  the  circle 
was  made  out  by  Bill  Brown  (Dick  the  osller's  one-eyed  helper), 
"  Tom,"  a  return  postboy,  and  a  lad  who  assisted  Bill  Brown,  the  one- 
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ej6d  helper  of  Dick  the  ostler,  "fthen  Dick  himself  was  acting  the  jiart 
of  assistant-waiter  in  the  Dragon,  as  wns  the  case  on  this  occasion*        '*' 

*  *MVhen  will  yonr  hounds  lie  going  oat  again,  think  ye,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin?'' was  the  qtieslion  put  by  Samuel  Strang  to  our  sporting  Levi- 
athan, 

*  *'*Angme  if  I  knows/'  replied  the  boy,  with  the  ut moat  importance, 
turning  his  top-boots  before  the  fire.  '*  U*s  precious  little  consequence, 
I  thinks,  ven  we  goes  out  again j  if  that  gallows  old  governor  of  oura 
persists  in  'iinting  the  *ounda  himself,  I've  nit  the  work  to  do  I  Blesg 
ye,  we  sbt^uld  have  loBt  'ouuds,  fox,  and  allj  yesterday,  if  I  hadn't  rid 
like  the  werry  wengeance.  See  *ow  I've  scratcbed  my  mng/'  added  be, 
turning  ^ip  a  very  pasty  countenance.  **  If  I  'm  to  'nnt  the  'ounds,  and 
risk  my  neck  at  every  stride,  I  must  have  the  wages  of  a  'uutsman,  or 
blow  me  tight  the  old  *un  may  suit  himself,* 

'  **\Vbat  'n  a  chap  is  your  old  gcnMeman  ?*'  inquired  the  '*  fir^t  pair 
boy  out." 

*  *'  Oh,  bang  if  I  knows,"  replied  Benjamin  ;  "  precious  rum  'un,  I 
flSBm-e  yoiL  Whiles,  he  's  weriy  well-^lhen  it's  Biu  this,  and  Bin  that, 
and  you'll  be  a  werry  great  man^  Bin,  and  such  like  gammon  ;  and  then 
the  next  minute,  perhaps,  he's  iu  a  regular  sky*blne,  swearing  he'll  cut 
my  liver  an tl  lights  out,  or  bind  me  apprentice  to  a  iiddler— but  then  I 
knows  the  old  fool,  and  he  knowa  he  carnt  do  without  me,  so  we  just 
battle  and  jog  on  the  best  way  we  con  together.*' 

*  "You  '11  have  good  wage,  I  'spose?**  rejoined  Samuel  with  a  sigb,  for 
bis  "governor"  only  gavebim  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  no  perquisites, or 
**  stealings,*'  as  the  Americans  honestly  call  them. 

**  Precious  Hi  tie  of  that,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Benjamin — **  at  least 
tbe  old  warmeut  never  pays  me.  lie  swears  lie  pays  it  to  our  olJ  oman  ; 
but  I  l)elieve  he  pockets  it  himself,  an  old  ram ;  but  I  'II  have  a  reckon- 
ing with  him  some  of  these  odd  dayi.  What 'a  a  blackguard's  your 
master  ?  " 

'  ^'Hush/*^  replied  Samuel,  astonisbed  at  Ben's  freedom  ofspcccb,  a 
thing  not  altogether  understood  in  the  country.  "A  bad  *un,  I'll  be 
bound,"  continued  the  little  rascal,  *'or  he  wouldn't  see  you  mooning 
about  iu  sucb  a  nnuhustical  apology  for  a  coat,  with  laps  that  scarce 
cover  you  decently;*'  reaching  behind  tbe  aged  postboy,  and  taking  up 
Mr*  Samuel's  fan-tail  as  be  spoke.  "  I  never  sees  a  servant  in  a  cutty 
coftt  without  swearing  bis  master  *B  a  screw.  Now  these  droll  things, 
such  as  yon  have  on,  are  just  vot  tbe  great  folks  in  London  give  their 
flunkies  to  carry  coals  and  make  iip  fires  in,  but  never  to  go  staring 
from  home  with.  Then  your  country  folks  get  bold  of  them,  and  tliink, 
by  clapping  such  clowns  as  you  in  them,  to  make  people  believe  that 
they  have  other  coats  at  home.  Till  the  truth  now,  old  baggy-breeches^ 
have  you  another  coat  of  any  sort  ?  "  " 

*  "  Yee'as,"  replied  Samuel  Strong,  "  I've  a  fustian  one." 

*  "Vot,  ^ou  a  fustian  coat !"  repeated  Benjamin  in  astonishment;  *•  vy, 
I  thf»\ight  you  were  a  flunky  !  '* 

'  "So  1  am,"  replied  Samuel,  "but  I  looks  arter  a  bus  and  shay  as 
well" 

*  "  Crikey  1" 
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*  " Crikey !"  cried  Benjamin; '' here's  a  figure  futm^n  wot  looks  satat 
au  'oss  and  chay !  Vy,  you'll  be  vot  they  call  a  man  of  *  all  vork/  a  vite; 
nigger  in  fact !  Dear  me !"  added  he,  eyeing  him  in  a  way  that  drew  a 
peal  of  laughter  from  the  party ;  *^  vot  a  curious  beast  you  must  be !  I 
shouldn't  wonder  now  if  you  could  mow  ?  " 

*  ''With  any  man,"  replied  Samuel,  thinking  to  astonish  Benjamin 
with  his  talent. 

*"  And  sow?" 

*  "  Yee'as,  and  sow." 
*"Andploo?" 

*  '*  Never  tried— dare  say  I  could  though." 

*  "And  do  ye  feed  the  pigs?"  inquired  Benjamin. 

*  "Yee'as,  when  Martha  s  away." 

*  *' And  who's  Martha?" 

*  "  Whoy,  she 's  a  widder  woman,  that  lives  a'  back  o'  the  churchy- 
She  's  a  son  aboard  a  steamer,  and  she  goes  to  see  him  whiles." 

^  "  Your  governor 's  an  apothecary,  I  suppose,  by  that  queer  buttoa," 
observed  Benjamin,  eyeing  Sam's  coat — ''wot  we  call  a  chemist  and 
druggist  in  London.  Do  you  look  arter  the  red  and  green  winder-bo^fes 
now  ?  Crikey !  he  don't  look  as  though  he  lived  on  physic  altogether, 
does  he?"  added  Benjamin,  turning  to  Bill  Brown,  the  helper^i  amid  the 
general  laughter  of  the  company. 

'  "  My  master  *s  a  better  man  than  ever  you  '11  be,  you  Utde  ugly 
sinner,"  replied  Samuel  Strong,  breaking  into  a  glow,  and  doubHng  a 
most  serviceable-looking  fist  on  his  knee. 

c  c«  \^e've  only  your  word  for  that,"  replied  Benjamin ;  "  he  don't  look 
like  a  werry  good  'un  by  the  way  he  rigs  you  out.  'Ow  many  slaveys 
does  he  keep  ?  " 

*  "  Slaveys?  "  repeated  Samuel;  "slaveys?  what  be  they?" 

*  "  Vy,  cookmaids  and  such-like  h'animals — ^women  in  general." 

'  "  Ow,  two — one  to  clean  the  house  and  dress  the  dinner,  t'other  to 
milk  the  cows  and  dress  the  childer." 

*  "  Oh,  you  'ave  childer,  'ave  you,  in  your  'ouse?"  exclaimed  BenjaBoia 
in  disgust.  "  Well,  come,  ours  is  bad,  but  we  've  nothing  to  ekle 
that.  I  wouldn't  live  where  there  are  brats  for  no  manner  of  con- 
sideration." 

'  "You've  a  young  missis,  though,  havn't  you?"  inquired  the  aged 
postboy :  "  there  was  a  young  lady  came  down  in  the  chay  along  with 
the  old  folk." 

*  "  That 's  the  niece,"  replied  Benjamin — "  a  jolly  nice  gal  she  is  too 
— ^her  home 's  in  Vitechapel— often  get  a  tissey  out  of  her — that's  to 
say,  the  young  men  as  follows  her,  so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
Green — that's  him  of  Tooley  Street — gives  shillings  because  he  has 
plenty;  then  Stubbs,  wot  lives  near  Boroughbridge — the  place  the 
rabbits  come  from — gives  half-crowns,  because  he  hasn't  much.  Then 
Stubbs  is  such  a  feller  for  kissing  of  the  gals. — '  Be'have  yourself,  or 
ril  scream,*  I  hears  our  young  lady  say,  as  I'm  a  listening  at  the  door. 
'  DonHy  says  he,  kissing  of  her  again,  *  you'll  hurt  your  throat, — ^let  me 
do  it  for  you.*    Then  to  hear  our  old  cove  and  he  talk  about  'unting  of 
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an  evening  over  their  drink,  you'd  swear  they  were  as  mad  as  hatters.* 
They  jump,  and  shout,  and  sing,  and  talliho  !  till  they  bring  the  street- 
keeper  to  make  them  quiet." 

'  "  You  had  a  fine  run  t'other  day,  I  hear,"  observed  Joe,  the  deputy* 
helper,  in  a  deferential  tone  to  Mr.  Brady. — "  Uncommon ! "  replied 
Benjamin,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  at  the  recollection  of  it,  and 
clearing  the  low  bars  of  the  grate  out  with  his  toe. — "  They  tell  me  your 
old  governor  tumbled  off,"  continued  Joe,  "  and  lost  his  boss." — **  Werry 
like,"  replied  Benjamin  with  a  grin.  "  A  great  fat  beast !  he's  only  fit 
for  vater  carriage !  "  * — ^vol.  i.  pp.  224 — 232. 

After  the  Newcastle-man's  installation  the  affairs  of  the  Hunt 
assume  a  much  more  agreeable  appearance — and  we  are  enter- 
tained with  a  variety  of  field-scenes,  exhibiting  the  noblest  of  our 
sports  in  a  style  of  description  not  inferior,  we  think,  even  to 
Mr.  Apperley's.  But,  spirited  as  these  are,  and  highly  as  they 
are  set  off  by  the  picturesque  peculiarities  of  the  illustrious  grocer, 
we  must  iiot  be  tempted  to  quote  them.  We  are,  in  fact,  still 
more  pleased  with  the  hero  in  his  evening  uniform — ^  a  sky-blue 
coat  lined  with  pink  silk,  canary  waistcoat  and  shorts,  pink  gauze-* 
silk  stockings,  and  French-polished  pumps,' — ^than  when  arrayed 
in  the  scarlet  of  the  morning.  His  jolly  countenance,  free  and 
easy  manners,  unconq^uerable  good  humour,  and  delightfully  open 
vanity,  cannot  but  recommend  him  to  the  hospitable  attentions 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry  whose  covers  are  included  in  ^  Mr. 
Jorrocks's  country.'  We  have  him  dining  with  the  young  Earl 
of  Ongar  amidst  a  most  distinguished  company,  where  he  gets 
'  werry  drunk ' — ^is  soused  into  a  cold  bath  at  night,  and  finds  his 
face  painted  like  a  zebra  in  the  morning — all  without  the  least 
disturbance  of  his  equanimity ;  for  '  sport  is  sport' — *  pleasure  as 
we  like  it' — are  of  old  the  maxims  of  Coram  Street.  Indeed,  we 
might  go  over  a  dozen  different  dinners,  from  the  lordly  castle  to 
the  honest  farmer's  homestead,  without  finding  him  once  put  out. 
Jorrocks  is,  in  fact,  bore-proof.  Scarcely  a  symptom  of  flinching 
even  when  he  is  planted  right  opposite  to  a  celebrated  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Society,  who  (unlike  the  learned  and 
gallant  President)  h?is  never  had  any  familiarity  with  the  chances 
of  the  field.  This  philosopher  was  spunging  on  some  great  Duke 
or  Marquess  not  far  off:  but  Jorrocks  and  he  are  accidentally 
thrown  together  at  the  festive  board  of  a  certain  ultra-liberal  squire, 
who,  after  a  fashion,  patronises  both  the  whip  and  the  hammer, 
but  whose  chief  glory  is  having  been  put  on  the  commission 
under  the  late,  and  ^e  trust  last,  adminisfcrs^tion  of  the  Whigs : — 

*  "  Been  in  this  part  of  the  country  before,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Professor 
Gobelow,  cornering  his  chair  towards  Mr.  Jorrocks. 

"^  We  fancy  this  proverbial  simiHtude  has  no  reference  to  the  makers  of  hats ;  but 
originated  daring  the  early  phrenzy  of  the  Quakers, 
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*  "  In  course,"  replied  Mr*  Jorrocks;  '*  I  'unts  the  country,  and  nm 
in  all  parts  of  it  at  limes — ^ven  I  goes  out  of  a  momiu*  I  doesn't  know 
where  I  may  be  afore  iiiglit." 

***  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  professor.  **  Dehghtful  occupation!'* 
Icontinued  he:  **  what  upportunitiea  you  have  of  survey  iug  Nature  in  all 
llicr  moods,  and  admiring  her  hitldea  charms  !  Did  you  ever  observe 
[the  extraordinary  formation  of  the  bangiog  rocks  about  a  mile  and  a 
I  half  to  the  east  of  this  ?     The " 

*  "  I  run  a  fox  into  them  werry  rocke,  t  do  believe,*'  iiilerrupted  Mr. 
I  Jorrocks,  brightening  up.  "We  found  at  Iladdington  Stt?ep,  and  ran 
[through  Nosterley  Firs^  Crampton  Haws,  and  Fitchin  Park,  where  we 
[hftd  a  ^hort  check,  owin'  to  the  btuin  o'deer,  but  I  hit  off  the  scent  out- 

lide,  and  we  ran  straight  down  to  them  rocks,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
[th*  *ounds  threw  up,  and  1  was  certain  he  had  got  among  'em.  Yell, 
rl  got  a  spade  and  atarrier,  and  I  digs,  and  dig&,  and  works  oUt  till»  near 

might,  th*  'ounds  got  starved,  th'  osscsgot  cold^  and  I  got  the  rheumatis, 
[  l)ut,  housomever^  wc  could  make  iiathin*  of  him  ;  but  I " 

*  '*  Then  you  would  see  the  formation  of  the  whole  thing,"  interposed 
)  the  professor.     **  The  carboniferous  fieriea  is  extraordinarily  developed. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  noUiiug  to  compare  with  it,  except  the  Bristol  coal* 
field,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  There  the  dolomiiic  conglomeratCj  a 
rock  of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  carboniferous  series  and  the 
lia€,  rests  on  the  truncated  edges  of  the  coal  and  mountain  limestone, 
and  contains  rolled  and  angular  fragments  of  the  latter,  in  whicli  arc 
Been  the  characteristic  mounuin  limestone  fossds.     The  geologicul  furm- 

tttion " 

Here  the  Professor  is  unfortunately  interrupted  i — 

*  "  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,"  ex- 
claimed the  stilf-necked  hoy,  re-entering  and  presenting  Mr.  Moley- 
grubs  with  a  long  official  letter  on  a  large  silver  tray* 

' ''  Confound  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department !  *'  mut- 
tered Mr.  Mnleygrubsj  pretending  to  break  a  seal  as  he  hurried  out  uf 
the  room. 

'  "  Thats  a  Towie !  **  (ruse,)  exclaimed  Mr.  Jorrocks,  putting  his  fore* 
finger  to  his  nose,  and  winking  at  Mr,  De  Green^ — **fjone  to  the  cellar/* 

'  "Queer  fellow,  MuleygrnbB,*'  observed  Mr.  De  Green.  **  What  a 
dinner  it  was!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Slowmau.  "  TIngry  as  when  I  sat 
down,"  remarked  Mr,  Jorrocks,  ''AH  flash!"  rejoined  Professor 
Gobelow, 

*  The  footboy  now  appeared,  bringing  the  replenisbed  decanter.* 
Jorrocks  of  course  proposes  the  squire's  health,  wilb  three  times 

three,  and  one  cheer  more.  He  returns — a  speech  again—more 
cheers : — 

*  **  And  'ow's  tlie  Secretary  o'  State  for  the  'Ome  Department?"  in- 
qnired  Mr.  Jorrocks,  with  a  malicious  grin,  after  Mr.  Mulcygruhs  bad 
subsided  into  his  seat. 

*  **  Oh,  it  was  merely  a  business  letter — official !  S.  M,  Phillipps,  in 
fact — don't  do  business  at  the  Home  Office  as  they  used  when  Russell 
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was  tliere — wrote  himself*— Dear  Muleygniba — Dear  Russell — good 
laan  of  busiucss,  Lonl  Jahn*" 

*  *' Ah,?'  sidd  Mr.  Jorrocks,  *'  Lords  are  all  werrj'  well  to  talk  about; 
hut  they  don't  do  to  live  with.  Apt  to  make  a  conwenience  of  one^ — 
first  a  towel,  tlien  a  dii^hclout" 

*  **  I  don't  know  i/ta^'*  observed  Professor  Gobclow :  **  there*8  my  friend 
Northington,  (or  instance.     Who  cun  be  more  affable?" 

'  "  He'll  make  a  clout  on  you  some  day,'*  rejoined  Mr.  Jorrocks, 
'  "Tea  ond  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,"  observed  the  stili-Jieckcd 
footman,  opening  the  door  and  entering  the  apartment  in  great  state. 
"  Cuss  your  teii  and  coffee !  "  muttered  Mr.  Jo r rock s,  buzzing  the  bottle. 
"  Haven\  had  half  a  drink/*  ' — vol  li.  p.  256. 

We  hope  we  have  now  done  enou^b  to  bring  Jorrorks  fairly 
before  the  non-sporting'  part  of  ibe  public — the  others  will  not 
need  our  recommendation.  His  blstorian,  it  must  be  obvious,  is  a 
writer  of  no  common  promise.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Surtees  has 
not  thought  proper  to  trouble  himself  with  much  C(»mplicatkm  of 
plot;  but  the  easy  stvle  in  which  he  arran^^es  and  draws  out  his 
characters  satisfies  us  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  lake  a  bicrb 
place  anionfi^  tmr  modern  novelists.  He  has  a  iv(^rld  of  know-  H 
ledg^e  of  life  and  manners  beyond  what  most  of  those  now  in  vogue  W 
can  preteml  to;  and  a  gentlemandike  lone  and  spirit,  perhaps 
even  rarer  amcin^  them.  We  advise  him  to  try  his  hand— and 
thai  before  he  loses  the  high  spirits  of  ytmlh ; — but  he  raust^  in 
so  doing,  by  all  means  curb  his  propensity  to  caricature. 


Akt.  Y I. —Memoirs  of  the  Queem  of  France;  with  Notices  of 
the  Royal  Favourites.  By  Mrs.  Forbes  Bush.  2  vols,  8vo. 
1843. 

TJ^AK  be  it  from  us  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  our  craft ;  3'et.  in  a 
-*■  mere  poliiicab economy  point  of  view%  it  is  curious  to  consider 
the  vast  improvement  in  the  noble  art  of  bmjk -making,  which  has 
resulted  from  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  upon  its  present 
magnificent  scale.  We  quite  recxdlect  the  time,  when  the  one 
snug  little  reading-room  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  went  in 
contained  of  students  just  as  many  as  could  put  their  feet  upon 
the  long  brass  fender :  about  as  many  individvafs  as  there  are 
now  swarms  of  hundreds  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  Museum 
now  possesses  a  double  character:  it  is  not  only  the  p*eat  store- 
house of  raw  material,  but  also  the  factory  by  which  the  literary 
cravings  of  the  insatiate  reading  public  are  supplied;  the  re- 
servoir whence  the  stream  of  wisdom  (as  portrayed  in  the  hand- 
some cut  in  the  front  of  Mr.  Bobn  s  catalogue)  rushes,  dashes, 
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ilows,  spits,  spirts,  spouts,  spatters,  slops,  and  dribbles  through 
the  whole  empire  of  the  English  tongue.  If  the  Museum 
library  were  shut  for  a  month,  the  whole  of  the  b^iok- making 
process  woukl  stop ;  and,  possibly,  not  less  than  a  thousand  of 
those  who  depend  upjn  their  pen  for  their  daLly  bread  would 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  entire  destitution.  l>uring  the  late  most 
laborious  removals*  the  entire  a>nsciousness  that  such  a  calamity 
would  ensue  induced  the  officers  of  the  House  (whose  constant 
toils  are  imperfectly  appreciatcil  by  the  public)  to  make  diose  great 
and  praiseworthy  exertions  which  have  enabled  them  t<*  keep  the 
establishment  open,  and  the  whole  factory  going,  wilhout  stopping 
a  single  autliorial  mule  tir  spinoliig-jenny; 

Like  so  nrany  other  phases  in  our  chequered  existence,  thifi 
State  of  our  popular  literature  is  on  one  side  very  sad,  and  on  the 
Other  very  ludicrous :  sad,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  many, 
torn  for  better  things,  whom  our  present  state  of  society  has  forced 
into  a  slavery  as  ruinous  to  the  Ijody  as  to  the  mind;  ludicrous, 
from  observing  the  manner  in  w  Inch  the  exertion  of  some  of  the 
highest  talents  given  to  mankind  is  practically  treated  like  ihe 
lowest  and  most  mcchamcal  drudgery.  On  speaking  some  little 
time  a^o  to  one  of  the  principal  *getters-up  *  in  the  biblio-facturing 
line,  about  the  necessity  of  providing  btxjks  for  an  educational 
work  which  he  contemplate<l— his  answer  was  given  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  these  words: — *  BcK>ks,  boi>ks,  Sir!  they  aVt  wanted 
mt  all.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  those  things  are  done.  All 
those  kind  of  things,  Sir,  are  done  at  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  a  capital  fellow,  Sir,  for  that  kind  of  thing: — young — full 
of  the  fireof  genius^ — capital  short-hand  writer-  Sir.  hell  gut  you 
a  whole  row  of  fjuartos  in  a  week,  and  get  all  the  stuff  out  of  them 
as  clean  as  a  penny  1'- — ^And  it  is  by  this  compendious  process  of 
*  gutting*  and  'getting  the  stuff  out  of  them'  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  5 /ti^"  appearing  in  the  shape  of  works  of  reference,  educatioi], 
and  general  information  and  literature,  with  w  hieh  we  are  deluged, 
are  supplied. 

Another  large  class  who  work  at  the  Museum  are  'translators.' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  to  our  readers  that  the  most  com- 
mon meaning  of  this  well-known  word,  viz,  *  to  interpret  in  a?iother 
lang^tiage,'  is  only  one  of  many  senses  to  be  found  in  all  lexicons. 
It  may  be  equally  applied  to  removal  or  to  change.  In  spite 
of  the  Church  Commissioners,  a  Bishop  may  still  l>e  much 
improved  by  translation,  Johnson  gives  six  meanings,  but  to  learo 
a  seventh,  not  yet  in  the  Dictionary,  you  must  go  to  Saffnm 
Hill  and  Chick  Lane,  localities  peopled  by  a  useful  class  of  in- 
genious artificers,  well  known  professionally  as  *  tranxlators  of 
old  shoes;'  and  who,  by  putting  new  upper- leathers  to  old  soles» 
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and  new  soles  to  old  upper-leaihers,  contrive  to  translnie  the  old 
article  into  another,  brig-ht  as  if  it  came  from  the  *  Fontaine  de 
jouvence.'  A  great  portion  of  the  things  done  at  ihe  British 
Museum  are  the  results  of  this  sort  of  translalion.  There  is.  for 
example,  a  class  of  verv  ingenious  writers  who  tran^dtdif  the  once- 
thumbed  novels  ol  the  Minerva  press  into  new  t#nes,  retaining  the 
■sole  of  the  story*  and  giving  upper- leathers,  or,  to  speak  less 
fig'uratively,  takiii^:  ibe  plot  and  filling  up  what  the  French  term 
the  canevas  with  figures  not  in  the  costume  of  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  but  of  the  present  day. 

We  now  proceed  to  translators,  in  the  more  common  literary 
sense  of  tlic  word,  those  who  *  interpret  in  anoiher  langtiagr,^  antl 
who  fall  intt>  three  classes.  The  first,  are  translators  wLo.  intel- 
ligent and  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  book  upon 
which  they  labour*  and  thorough!}'  informed  in  both  languages, 
are  able,  like  Mrs.  Austin,  to  cause  the  author  to  speak  in  a  new  H 
tongue,  with  as  much  facility  as  if  he  were  addressing  you  in  hii 
own.  Such  tranblatifuis  retjuire  as  peculiar  a  talent  as  original 
composition^  and  are,  perhaps,  only  one  step  lower  in  the  hier- 
archy of  literature. 

The  spcond  class,  are  the  translators  who,  with  a  decent  know- 
ledge of  their  own  language^  and  some  acquaintance  with  a  fo- 
reign one,  have  good  sense  and  tact  enough  Ui  know  when  they 
are  ignorant.  They  help  themselves  by  consulting  a  grammar, 
looking  out  the  hard  words  in  a  dictionary,  or  perhaps  taking 
advice  with  a  friend;  and  though  a  well -selected  work  m-erturned 
by  translators  included  in  this  '  category '  may  read  stiffly  and 
meagrely,  yet  the  pro*luction  is  not  without  utility  to  the  large 
class  who  can  only  hear  the  original  author  speak  through  a 
dragoman,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third  class  are  tJiose  who,  just  able  to  write  bad  Eng- 
lish, are,  at  the  same  time,  unable  to  discover  when  they  do 
not  understand  their  original — so  ignorant  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  their  own  ignorance ;  and  to  this  class  the  authoress  of  the 
present  work  belongs.  She  is,  however,  rather  of  a  mixed  genus, 
appertaining  also  partly  to  those  who  translate  after  the  fashion  of 
Saffron  Hdl,  inasmuch  as  the  farrago  now  before  us  does  not  own 
to  being  a  traiislatimi,  but  calls  itself  the  'result  of  rauch  labour 
and  research,'  being,  however,  in  fact,  the  crudest  compilation 
from  s^imc  of  the  lowest  trash  of  the  French  press.  And  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  will  show  the  manner  in  which  her  acquisitions 
are  flone  Into  English ♦  for  the  improvement  «if  the  ladies  of 
England,  and  as  an  homage  to  her  Majesty  i — 

*  The  cimmistRnce  is  represented  as  follows  in  a  scene  of  Odysee 
[thus  literally].     The  Gaub  Aurclian,  disguised  as   a  mendioint   and 
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carrying  a  wallet  on  his  back,  is  charged  to  deliver  a  ring  which  Clovis 
BCnda  to  Clotikle.' — voL  i,  ji.  6. 

Popes  '  Homer'  has  evidently  oever  found  its  way  into  Mrs* 
Bush's  select  library, 

*  Ultrogothe  was  a  native  of  Spain,  but  of  the  circumstancea  relotive 
to  her  intrmhicijon  into  France  there  ia  no  record.  She  was  married  to 
Childberg  I.,  afterwarda  King  of  Paris,  in  the  year  511. 

'  She  lived  in  the  palace  of  Thermes  de  Juiien^  with  her  husband. 
This  palace,  which  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  tirat  race  of  kings, 
was  surround etl  by  beautiful  gardens,  which  the  Queen  and  Iier  daughters 
Crotberge  and  Crodesinde  were  in  the  hahit  of  frequenting. 

*  Ullrogotbe  was  the  only  wife  of  CiiildbcTg  ;  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  epoch  iu  which  she  lived.  Her  hus^hand  died  in  the 
year  558,  without  leaving  an  heir ;  consequenily  the  whole  monarchy  of 
France  was  reunited  under  hia  hrotherClotaire,  whose  first  act  of  au- 
thority was  to  expel  Ultrogothe  and  her  daughters  from  the  ptilace  of 
Thermea ;  she  was  however  afterwards  recalled  by  his  son  and  successor 
Cherbourg.' — ^vol.  i*  pp.  13,  14. 

Childberg  is  Kinji^  Childebert ;  Cherbourg  is  not  the  town  of 
that  n.ime,  but  the  king  vulgarly  called  Cherebert,  and  Monsieur 
I'bermes  de  Julien,  we  presume,  built  or  lived  in  the  palace  to 
[which  Mrs.  Bush  alludes. 

*  Historian  a  assert  that  Radegonde  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry, 
I  and  bestowed  great  favour  and  attention  on  the  poet  Fortunato ;  a  cir- 
hpumstance  which,  if  true,  could  not  fail  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a 
Woung  queen^  separated,  as  she  was,  from  her  husband.  Fortunato  waa 
I tn  Italian;  he  was  amiable  and  intellectual,  and  frequently  addressed 
f  Badegonde  in  ver^&e,  daily  presenting  her  with  fruits  and  tlowers.  She 
[in  her  turn  nifide  him  little  presents;  and  though  these  simple  gifts  did 

honour  to  tbe  frugality  of  the  epochj  their  interchange  has  thrown  sus- 
picion on  the  queen's  virtue, 

*  Agnes,  the  Lady  Ahbess  of  Sainte  Croix,  often  participated  in  the 
I  literary  amusements  of  Radegonde  and  Fortuuato,  hoth  of  whom  were  in 
I  the  habit  of  composing  impromptu  verses  at  table,  some  of  which  are 
j  preserved,  and  are  very  pleasing.  In  the  collection  of  these  pieces  there 
[as  one  relative  to  which  an  anecdote  is  told,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
[ Insult  of  an  indulgence,  anything  but  mouastical,  into  which  the  poet 
I  WHS  inveigled  by  his  fair  compnnionB  ;  and  the  verses  but  too  plainly 
I  proclaim  tbe  condition  of  ihe  author  at  the  moment  they  were  penned. 

*  Although  the  Celtic  was  the  language  spoken  in  France,  Radegonde 
livrote  and  conversed  fluently  in  the   Roman  tuumie.     Her  letters  to  the 

Emperor  Orient 'Justin  and  the  Empress  Sophie  are  proofs  of  her  talents 
'and  acquirements.*— voL  i.  pp.  21-23. 

The  yoynsrgentlenKin  here  desin^nated  as  the  poet  Ftirtunato  is  no 
other  than  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Bisbnp  of  Poitiers  :  it  is  true  that 
complimentary  verses  were  addressed  l>y  hi  in  to  St.  Radegonda, 
as  well  as  to  the  Abbess  Agnes,  but  all  the  accompaniments  of  the 
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story  are  a  miserable  travestie  of  the  fads  given  by  some  of  the 
wretched  scribblers  from  whom  Mrs.  Forbes  Bush  has  cribbed 
her  trumpery.  Amongst  other  things,  the  reader  will  admire  her 
peculiar  ingenuity  in  amalgamating  the  Emperor  of  the  East  and 
his  empire  into  one  graml  vocable. 

'  Merovtfe,  who  wns  taken  prisoner  at  the  hcdile  cTEtampes,  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Brunehaut.'— vol.  i.  p.  49, 

This  curious  construction  is  a  favourite  one  with  Mrs,  Bush. 
In  another  passage  she  tells  us  that 

*  the  reverses  of  the  French  army  which  were  imputed  to  the  War  of 
Srpt  Ans  were  a  subject  of  serious  regret  la  Madame  de  Pompadour/ — 
vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

'  Charlemagne  was  passionately  fond  of  her  (his  wife),  and  in  order 
to  please  this  great  prince,  Luitgarde  accustomed  herself  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  chase.  She  was  a  skilful  equestrian,  and,  habited  as  an  Amazon^ 
intrepidly  pursued  the  most  ferocious  beasts  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.' 
— vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66. 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  charming  Luitgarde 
figured  by  the  side  of  Charlemagne  in  a  riding-habit  (en  Ama- 
zone),  according  to  the  last  fashion  of  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne. 

*  The  Prince  Charles  was  sent  to  ih^  Abbet/ of  Pmj/m  in  Prusna; 
and  Judith,  after  having  her  head  shaved,  waa  confined  in  the  Abbey 
Toriona  in  Lombardy.^^ — ^vol.  L  p.  74. 

The  placing  the  Abbey  of  Priim  in  Prussia,  m  the  lime  of 
Charlemagne,  is  a  capital  anticipation  of  the  geographical  ar- 
rangements of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  for  whit  h»  wilbrmt 
tloubt,  his  Prussian  Majesty  will  be  very  giateful,  as  establishing 
the  antiquity  of  his  claims.  The  '  Abbey  Tortona  '  must  speak 
for  himself,  and  we  can  say  nothing  more  about  him.  ^ 

'  Constance  founded  the  convent  of  the  Augustiiia  of  NAtre  Dame  de 
Paissy,  and  the  stronghold  of  Puisel,  in  Beauce*  Her  superstitioua  de- 
votion amounted  to  fanaticism:  her  confessor,  Stephen,  was  accused  of 
belonging  to  a  sect  who  proftx^d  Manicheism,  by  which  he  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death  by  hurning;  the  qneea  met  him  when  being  led  to  exe- 
cution, and,  acr.ordimj  to  (he  ctiniom  of  the  timt\  put  out  one  of  his  eyea 
with  a  smftll  stick  which  she  carried  in  her  hand  for  the  purpose,  and 
tdtervfKTd&  assisted  in  the  eiecution.**^VQ\.  i.  pp.  105,  106. 

The  authoress  does  not  inform  us  whether  it  was  a  regal  or  a 
legal  custom  to  poke  ^mt  people's  eyes ;  and  though  it  was  bad 
enough  for  the  tiuecn  to  be  present  at  the  execution,  it  is  rather 
bard  to  represent  her  as  assisting  the  executioner. 

*  English  chronicles  relale  that  amongst  Henry's  favourites  was  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  named 
Rosamond  Clifford  ;  and  to  protect  her  from  the  queen's  jealous  enmity, 
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he  pUced  her  in  a  castle  carefully  preseTved  by  a  Inbyrinth  which  i«r» 
rounded  it,  and  which  is  viewed  by  the  curious  who  visit  WoodBtock  till 
the  pres«nt  lime  with  much  interest.' — vol.  i.  p.  128. 

And  this  passag^e  will  surely  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all 
visitors  of  Blenlieim,  who,  however,  we  fear  may  somewhat  lose 
their  way  in  their  pursuit  of  Rosamond's  Bower, 

So  far  from  there  being"  any  kind  of  utility  in  this  ^  laborious' , 
compilation,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  read  il^  ec|ually  devoid ' 
of  inibrmalion  as  it  is  offensive  to  gmyd  taste  and  morality.      A 
great  proportitm  of  the  work,  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  compcjsed 
of  tbe  lives  of  those  unfortunate  women,   by  Mrs.  Bush  kindly! 
styled  *  royal  fav*jurites/  who  might  be  more  properly  designated i 
by  an  emphatic  monosyllable.      In  writing  history,  no  one  portion  J 
of  tbe  task  occasions  more  pain  than  the  absolute  necessity  of  I 
detailing  the  vices  of  sovereigns.      But  the  plan  of  such  a  work  asi 
that  which   Mrs.  Bush  has  cobbled  together, — for  we  really  caiij 
hardly  dare  to  offend  Saffron  Hill  by  calling  it  a  '  translation,' — 
compels  tbe  writer  to  place  ibem  prominently  before  tbe  reader ; 
and  it   may  be  sufTicient  to  ask  whether  any  wife  or  mother  can 
have  loo  scanty  a  knowledge  of  tbe  sports  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs, 
or  tbe  double  adulteries  of  *  La  Belle  Gabrielle/  or  Madame  de 
Pompadour  ? 

We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  Mrs,  Bush  really  and 
truly  does  not  know  the  meaninsj^  of  the  originals  which  she  has 
used — probably  the  passages  we  liave  selected  will  be  considered 
as  establishing  the  fact-^and  we  shall  therefore  simply  slate  that 
amongst  the  extracts  given  in  French  are  some  (e.g.  vol.  i.  p.  189, 
and  vol.  ii,  p.  209)  which  arc  so  cx>arse  and  profane,  that,  even  if  | 
the  book  had  any  historical  worth,  they  would  render  it  offensive 
to  any  well-regulated  mind.  It  was  fully  our  intention  at  first, 
in  noticing  the  htx>k,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  the  writer,  but 
the  publisher  has  taken  such  pains  to  advertise  it,  that  such  a  re- 
serve would  be  only  an  affectation.  Much  as  we  regret  to  make 
any  remarks  which  may  pain  an  individual,  we  should  not  dis- 
charge our  duty,  if  we  abstained  from  pointing  out  to  our  readers 
the  manner  in  which  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  abused  at 
present  by  literary  ladies,  who  ought  to  be  contented  wilb  marking 
pinafores  and  labelling  pots  of  jam.  Mrs.  Bush  has  been  puffed 
with  so  much  vehemence,  that  we  were  induced  to  buy  her  per- 
formance;  but  we  doubt,  after  all,  if  she  is  worse  than  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  a  whole  clique,  or  clack,  of  living  Clios, 
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Art,  VII.  —  Report   to  Her  Majedt/s  Prijicipcd  Secretary   of 

Slat/'  for  the  Hrnne  Ihyartment,  from  the  Poor  Lttw  Commu- 
sionenf,  on  an  [nquinj  info  the  Sonitfiry  Condition  of  the 
Labour inrj  Population  of  Grrai  Britain  ;  with  Appendices. 
Pmsentetl  lo  both  Houses  of  Parliriment,  by  command  of  Her 
Majesij,  July,  1842.    3  volumes,  folio. 

TN  the  winter  of  1837  fever  was  unusually  severe  iu  Spital fields. 
-■=  and  alarm  being  tbereby  exciled  of  a  return  of  tlie  cholera,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissiimers  deemed  it  their  duly  t<>  send  ihither  Dr. 
Arnott,  Dr.  S.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Kay.  to  inquire  as  to  the  reniovahle 
causes  of  disease.  These  acnunplished  physicians  in  their  rcpirt, 
dated  May  12,  1838,  drclared  the  chief  causes  to  be  bad  drainage 
and  bad  ventilation.  The  Commissioners,  wilh*mt  luss  of  time, 
represented  to  Lord  John  Kussell  'the  urgent  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  the  legislature  for  immediate  measures  for  the  removal  of 
those  constantly  acting  causes  nf  destitution  and  death.  All 
delays,*  said  they,  '  must  be  attended  tvdh  extensive  misery ;  in  a 
iarge  proportion  of  cases  the  labouring  classes,  thmtjh  aware  of 
Ike  if nr round i fig  causes  of  evil,  have  fetv  or  no  means  of  avoiding 
themt  and  Utile  or  no  choice  of  their  direlHn^s.^  But  although 
much  was  said  and  done  for  the  Hill  Coolies  and  the  blacks,  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  ibis  appeal  ;  until,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sessi<m  of  1839,  our  energetic  diocesan  the  Bishop  of 
L*)ndon.  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  called  ihe  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  Report^  and  moved  an  a<hlress  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  for  an  imjuiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
causes  of  disease — stated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  lo  pre- 
vail among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  metropolis- — prevail  alsv> 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  address  being  carried.  Lord  Jt«hn  Russell  directetl  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  institute  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  Commissioners, 
in  the  month  of  November  following,  gave  instructions  accord- 
ingly to  their  Assistants.  They  likewise  addressed  letters  to  the 
several  boards  of  guardians,  as  well  as  to  their  medical  officers, 
requesting  them  severally  to  furnish  answers  to  questions  in- 
closed :  besides  which  a  circular  letter  to  the  dispensary-surgeons 
and  medical  practitioners*  having  been  inclosed  to  the  provosts 
of  Scotch  burghs,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Cu liege  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  recommending  that  all  members  and  licen- 
tiates of  that  body  should  give  every  aid  to  this  inquiry.  In  clue 
time,  from  a  number  of  medical  men.  residing  in  different  towns 
and  districts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  England,  very  valuable 
reports  were  obtained. 

As  soon  as  this  mass  of  MS.  was  collected  in  Somer«et  House, 
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Hs  bulk  being  evidently  more  than  the  Ct>mmissit)ners  or  Parlia- 
ment could  find  leisure  to  examine,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Board 
was  il  ire  tied  to  digest  it  in  detail,  tiod,  comparinir  its  various  state- 
ments with  such  authentic  facts  as  he  might  obtain  from  other  J 
sources,  to  frame  a  report  exhibiting  the  principal  results  of  the' 
whole  investigation.  From  his  own  various  and  extensive  personal 
inspections,  from  the  information  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Commissioners,  from  the  documents  of  the  medical  officers, 
and  from  his  examination  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Chad  wick,  after 
nearly  two  years'  labour,  succeeded  in  completing  the  remarkable 
Report  now  before  us. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  first  important  chapter,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  observing  how  little  the  subject  to  which  it 
particulnrly  relates — ^namelj,  the  purification  by  science  of  the  air 
we  breathe^has  hitherto  been  deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  true  that  through  our  main  thoroughfares,  sucii  as  Oxford 
Street,  Hoi  born*  Piccadilly.  theSlraud.  Pall  Mall*  and  St.  James's 
Street,  the  atmosphere  is  enabled  to  llow  with  healthful  celerity; 
but  to  most  of    these    ethereal   rivers  are  there    not   linked    on 
either  side,  in  the  forms  of  courts,  alleys,  stable -yards,  and  culs-*" 
de-sac,  a  set  of  vile,  stagnant  ponds  in  which  the  heaven 4x>m 
element  remains  '  in  durance  vile,*  unti!,   saturated  with   the  im- 
purities and  sickness  of  its  g^iol,   it  flows  into,  mixes  with,  and 
pollutes  the   main  streams  we  ha%'e  described  ?     And  yet  if  the 
pavement  of    St»    James*s    Street    be   but    cleanly  sw^epl,   those 
who  saunter  up  and  down  it,  as  well  as  those  who  in  red  coats 
or  brown  ones  sit  indolently  gazing  at  carriages  (many  of  which, 
as  they  roil  by,  seem  mechanically  to  make  their  heads  nod)  appear 
not  to  be  aware  that  they  are  one  and  all  in  baling  stale,  pent-up, 
corrupt  air,  which  an  ounce  of  science  could  have  dispersed  by  cir- 
culation.     Even  the  hollow  square  of  the  royal  palace  is  made  to 
retain  its  block  of  the  stagnant  fluid,  while   several  others  of  our 
public  buihlings,  like  the  office  at  the  botUim  of  Downing  Street, 
jind  like  the  numerous  high  *  dead  '  walls  inclosing  property  of 
[the  crown,  6cc,,  seem  to  have  been  purposely  planned  to   act  as 
I  tourniquets  uj)on  ihosc  veins  and  arteries  which,  if  unobstructeib 
[Would  give  health  and  ruddiness  to  the  population.     Instead,  how- 
jcver,  of  phdoso]ihizirig  any  longer  in  the  streets,  we  will  invite  our 
I  Readers  to  enter  with  us  for  a  moment  into  one  of  the  splendid 
i  mansions  of  our   metropolis;    ami,   accordingly,    ascending   its 
spacious  staircase,  let  us  take  up  our  position  just  in  the  doorway 
rof  the  second  of  the  suite  of  drawing-rooms,  beyrmd  which,  the 
[•ftssfeinblage»  being  under  high  pressure,  makes  it  evidently  impos- 
Isible  for  us  to  advance. 

We  here  see  before  us,  in  a  dense  phalanx^  figures  of  both 
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sexes,  amongst  whom  stand  conspicuous  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  benuty*  and  wealth  in  Europe.  Upon  their  education  no 
expense  has  been  spared- — money  has  done  all  in  its  power  to 
add  to  nature's  choicest  gifts  the  ix>lish  of  art.  Their  dresses 
are  importations  from  every  country  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
refreshments  are  dt^'licacies  which  it  has  required  months,  and  in 
some  cases  even  years,  of  unreniitting  attention  to  ohtain.  The 
splendid  furniuire  has  every  comfort  that  ingenuity  can  devise. 
And  yet  within  this  painted  sepulciire,  what,  we  ask,  is  the 
analysis  of  the  air  we  are  hreathin£i:  ?  That  lofty  duchess's  head  is 
sparkling  w^iih  diamonds— that  shght,  lovely  heing  leaning  on  her 
arm  has  ihe  pearls  of  India  wound  around  her  brow  — those 
statesmen  and  warriors  are  decorated  with  stars — the  dense  mass 
displays  flowers,  ribands,  and  ornaments  of  every  colfiur  in  the 
rainhow  ;  hut  among  them  all,  is  there,  we  ask,  a  single  one  who 
for  a  moment  has  thought  oi  bringinii'  w^ith  him  the  hogshead  of 
air  per  hour  necessary  for  his  respiration?  Ami  if  every  guest 
present  has  neglected  to  do  so,  in  what  manner,  it  must  be  in- 
quired, has  the  noble  host  provided  for  the  demand?  Alas  1  the 
massive,  pictured  walls  around  us.  and  richlystuceocd  and  gilt 
ceiling  over  our  heads,  answer  the  question,  anil  one  h;is  ordy  to 
cast  a  glance  at  them  to  perceive  that  the  oOO  persons  present 
are,  like  those  in  the  Blackdiolc  at  Calcutta,  conglumeratcd 
together  in  a  hermetically- sealed  box  full  of  vitiated  air. 

Every  minute  500  gallons  of  air  pass  into  the  lungs  of  those 
present,  from  whence,  divested  f)f  its  oxygen,  it  is  exhaled  in  a 
morliid  ctuidition  unfit  for  combustion  or  animal  life—every  re- 
spiration of  each  elegant  guest,  nay,  even  our  own  contemplative 
sigh,  vitiates  about  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  the  element;  and  yet, 
while  every  moment  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  destructive  to 
health — ^while  the  hjvelicst  cheeks  are  gradually  fading  before  us 
— ^whilc  the  constitutions  of  the  young  are  evidently  receiving 
an  injury  which  not  the  wealth  of  CroE'sus  will  be  able  to  repay 
— what  arrangements,  we  repeat,  has  the  noble  host  made  for 
repairing  the  damage  he  is  creating?  If  foul  air,  like  manure, 
could  be  carted  away,  and  if  g*«xl  air,  like  fresh,  clean  straw, 
could  be  brought  in  its  stead,  surely  one  of  the  simplest  luxuries 
which  wcallh  could  f>ffer  to  society  would  be  to  effect  this  sanitary 
operation;  and  thus,  instead  of  offering  a  set  of  lovely  women  ices 
and  unwholesome  refreshments,  to  spend  the  money  these  would 
cost  in  pouring  upon  their  heads,  nctks,  atid  shoulders  a  continual 
supply  i4  that  pure,  fresh,  exhilarating,  oxygenous  mixture  which 
gives  animation  to  their  hearts,  and  colour  to  iheir  cheeks.  But 
is  this  expensive,  troublesome,  complicated,  horse-and-cart  mode 
of  purifying  the  horrid  atmosphere  we  are  breathing  necessary  ? 

No! 
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No  1  everybody  present  knows  that  outside  tlie  shutters  and  plate* 
glass  windows  of  the  rooms  in  which  we  are  suffering,  there  is 
at  this  inainent  in  w-aiting^  not  two  inches  from  us,  an  uvcr whelm- 
ing supply  (which  might  be  warmed)  of  pure  air*  jusl  as  desirous 
[to  rush  in  as  the  foul  air  we  have  been  breathing  and  re-breath- 
I  ing  is  eager  to  rush  out. 

The  laws  of  specific  gravity  ordained  by  nature  are  in  attend- 

I  ance  to  ensure  for  us  the  performance  of  this  double  process — 

indeed  so  great  is    the  supply   of  spare  air   in   her  laboratory, 

that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  consumed  by  animated  beings  io  a 

century  is  said  not  to  exceed  y^V ^  of  the  whole  atmosphere  ;  and 

[yetj  as  though  the  demon  of  suicide   had  prevailed  upon  us  to 

ihw^art  these  beneficent  arrangements,  we  close  our  doc^rs,  bar  our 

windows*  stuff  up  by  curtains  and  drapery  every  crevice,  as  if  it 

f  were  the  particular  privilege  of  wealth  to  feed  its  guests  on  foul 

air! 

If  any  ooe  of  our  readers  who,  like  ourselves,  may  have  grown 
out  of  patience  at  the  long  continuance  of  this  barbarous  custi-im, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  put  500  lieauliful  little  gold  and  silver 
I  fishes  into  a  bladder  of  the  filthiest  water  he  can  obtain,  and  then 
I  attaching  a  weight,  throw  the  whole  into  a  clear*  crystal  stream, 
be  may  justly  say — aye,  and  he  may  grin  as  he  says  it — *  Behold 
\un  epitome  of  a  Londmi  drawuiff-room  I^     There  is,  to  be  sure, 
[one  difference: — the  tiny  creatures  within  the  globule  are  as  in- 
fiiocent  of  the  foul  suffering  (Jiei/  endure  *is  are  those  j>oor,  lean* 
[Neapolitan  curs  which  almost  every  day  throughout  the  year  may 
l)e  seen  half  choked   by  the  rope  that  is  dragging  them  reluc- 
^taotly  towards  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  in  order  that  one  more  in- 
[quisitive,  good- humoured,    ruddy- faced    English   family  may  sec 
rfhem  forcibly  sufFucaled  in  unwholesome  gas. 

In  case,  from  the  fijregoing  observations,  it  should  become 
apparent  that  even  among  people  of  the  highest  rank,  intelligence, 
and  wealth,  there  has  hitherto  existed  a  lamentable  neglect  on  a 
subject  of  such  importance  to  them  as  the  sanitary  purificAtioa  of 
the  atmosphere  in  w  bich  they  are  living*  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  if  any  one  among  us  would  make  it  his  painful  duty  ta 
penetrate  into  the  courts,  alleys,  workshops,  and  residences  of 
the  lowest,  of  the  most  ignorant,  and  of  the  most  destitute  classes 
of  our  society,  he  would  most  surely  detect  a  still  greater  disre- 
gard of  scientific  precautions,  directly  and  flagrantly  pnxluctivc 
of  misery  and  disease. 

If,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  at  stake  but  the  health,  happi- 
ness,   moral    conduct,    and   condition  of  the   labouring  classeSj 
the  searching  mvestigation  unveiled   in   Mr,  Chadwick's  Report, 
coupled  with  the  remedial  measures  submitted  by  him  for  con- 
sideration. 
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lideration,  ought  to  win  as  well  as  claim  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  air  the  Ial>ourin«^  classes  breathe 
— the  atmosphere  which  by  nuisances  they  con  laminate^ is  the 
fltiid  in  which  rich  and  poor  are  equally  immersed — that  it  is  a  com- 
monwealth in  which  all  are  boro,  live,  and  die  equal — it  is  nnde* 
niable  that  a  sanitary  inquiry  into  the  condition,  for  instance, 
of  the  ten  thousand  alleys,  lanes,  courts,  tScc,  which  London  is 
said  to  contain,  l>ecomes  a  subject  in  which  every  member  of  the 
community  is  self-interested.  Where  nearly  two  millions  of  people 
are  existing^  together  in  one  town,  it  is  frightful  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  result  in  disease,  if  every  member  should,  even  to  a 
small  amount,  be  neglectful  of  cleanly  habits.  It  is  frightful  also  to 
contemplate  what  injury  we  may  receive  not  only  from  the  livingt 
but  from  the  50, CI 00  corpses  which  are  annually  interred  in  our 
metropolis:  indeed,  no  man  who  will  visit  our  London  church- 
yards can  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  black,  cohesive  soil,  saturated 
with  putrid  animal  matter,  which  is  daily  to  he  seen  turned  up 
for  the  faithless  reception  of  new  teutints,  without  iVeling  that  the 
purification  (*f  our  great  cities,  and  a  watchful  search  thnmghout 
the  land  we  live  in  for  every  removable  cause  of  disease,  are 
services  which  science  should  be  proud  to  perform,  which  a 
parental  government  should  strenuously  encourage,  and  which 
parliament  should  deem  its  bounden  duty  to  enforce. 

If  foul  air  and  pure  air  were  of  diflerent  colours,  we  should  very 
»oon  learn  to  repel  the  one  and  invite  the  other,  in  wliicb  case 
every  house  would  be  ventilated,  and  air-pipes,  like  gas-pipes  and 
water-pipes,  wimld  flow  around  us  in  all  directions.  Although, 
however,  we  do  n*)t  often  see  miasma,  yet  in  travelling  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  how  evident  are  its  baneful  effects,  and  how 
singularly  identical  are  they  with  those  patches  of  disease  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  every  tlistrict  in  this  country  t 
Let  any  one*  after  traversing  the  great  oceans^  contrast  their 
healtliful  climate  with  the  low,  swampy  parts  of  India,  with 
the  putrid  woods  of  the  Shangallah  in  Abyssinia,  or  with  any  part 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  In  all  these  reg^ions  miasma 
is  either  constantly  or  periodically  generated  by  the  ci:jrruptiim  of 
vegetable  matter ;  and  the  following  description  of  the  eflects  of 
this  virus  on  the  white  population  of  Sierra  Leone  is  more  or  less 
equally  applicable  to  all  : — - 

'  Those  who  are  not  absolutely  ill  are  always  ailing;  in  fact,  all  the 
white  people  seem  to  belong  to  a  population  of  invalids.  The  sallow- 
ncss  of  their  complexion,  the  listlei^Bnc&s  of  their  looks,  the  attenuation 
of  their  limhs,  the  instnbiltt}^  of  gait,  and  the  freblenees  of  the  whole 
franie»  that  are  so  observable  in  this  climate,  are  but  too  evident  signs, 
even  where  organic  diaeaBc  has  not  yet  set  in,  that  the  disordered  slate 
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of  the  (mictions  which  goes  under  the  name  of  impaired  health 

and  in  none  is  it  more  painfully  evident  than  in  the  general  appeanoiee 

of  the  European  women  and  children  of  this  colony.'  * 

In  corroboration  of  this  statement,  we  may  mention  as  a  single 
example,  that»  out  of  150  men  of  the  2nd  West  India  r^;iment 
who  in  1824  were  sent  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  all,  excepting  <mep 
were  either  dead  or  sent  home  invalided  in  three  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time.  Sir  John  Phillimore,  arriving  off  the 
coast  in  conmiand  of  the  Thetis,  sent  on  shore  two  midshipmen  and 
fourteen  men,  to  mount  a  gun  on  a  height.  The  party  slept  there 
only  a  night,  yet,  in  one  fortnight,  every  individual  excepting  a 
black  man  was  dead ! 

In  the  opposite  continent  of  America,  even  in  healthy  parts, 
wherever  the  land  has  been  wilfully  flooded  for  the  purpose  ol 
canal  navigation,  the  trees  all  die,  and  as  the  passenger-bai^ 
winds  its  way  by  moonlight  through  these  pale,  barkless  corpses, 
a  green  coating  of  vegetable  matter,  about  as  thick  as  a  blanket, 
and  very  appropriately  called  by  the  inhabitants  *  fever  and  ague,* 
is  seen  writhing  in  folds  before  the  prow. 

Even  in  the  most  salubrious  of  the  new  settlements,  where  the 
air  is  dry,  exhilarating,  and  the  sky  as  blue  as  in  Italy,  the  mo- 
ment the  vii^n  earth  is  turned  up  for  the  first  time,  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  brought  to  the  surface  invariablj 
produces  sickness ;  and  thus  a  whole  family  of  little  English  chiL- 
dren,  with  their  teeth  chattering  from  ague,  have  too  often  been 
found  mourning  in  the  wilderness,  on  an  oasis,  '  the  garden  and 
the  grave '  of  their  father  who  made  it. 

In  like  manner,  in  this  country,  it  has  been  shown  by  abundant 
evidence  that  on  whatever  patches  of  land,  especially  in  towns, 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  allowed  to  putrify,  there  disease, 
more  or  less  virulent,  is  engendered :  indeed  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed  that  the  family  of  a  particular  house  has  continued 
for  years  to  be  constantly  afflicted  with  the  very  languor  and  fever 
described  by  every  African  traveller,  which  at  last  has  been  ascer- 
taiiied  to  have  been  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  couple  of  square  feet  of  Sierra  Leone,  or,  in 
plainer  terms,  by  a  grated  untrapped  gul  ley-drain,  from  which 
there  has  been  constantly  arising  a  putrid  gas ;  and  yet,  instead  of 
a  few  square  feet,  how  many  acres  of  Sierra  Leone  are,  to  our 
shame,  existing  at  this  moment  in  our  metropolis  in  the  shape  of 
churchyards !  There  is  one  burial-ground,  now  or  very  lately  in 
use  in  London,  which  contains,  under  one  acre  of  surface,  60,000 
corpses !     There  is  in  London  a  place  where  a  crowd  of  young 

*  Fide  Appendix  to  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  5th  August,  1842,  p.  244. 
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\  preventable,  it  is  evident  that  tt  bean  bm  a  laaQ  pfuyuitkimi^thc 
number  of  those  who — althoogh  they  faaTe,  as  it  is  eammaaij 
termed,  'escaped  from  the  attack* — -bare  beea  mlyrlrf  lor  a 
melancholy  period  to  loss  of  labour  from  debilt^. 

Mr.  Chadwick^  having  endeavoured  Lo  define  in 
the  aggregate  extent  and  operatioa  of  the  evils  cooipIaiBed 
proceeds  to  consider  them  separately  in  detaiL  Wc  cannot 
that  be  shows  much  skill  in  the  grouping  and  arranging  of 
facts  and  views :  but  in  a  work  so  meritorious,  it  would  be  hard  to 
dwell  upon  minor  defects ;  and  our  readers  will  not  qittirel  willi 
us  for  taking  the  chapters  as  they  stand. 

1 .  General  cfmdition  of  the  r&tidences  of  the  labcmrmg  clamm 
where  disease  i^  found  to  be  the  numf  preuufiuL 

Here  are  detailed  the  varied  forms  in  which  disease, 
on  nmovahie  circifTmtanceSf  has  been  found  to  pervade  the  popi 
lation  of  rural  villages  and  small  towns,  as  well  as  of  those  eum- 
mercial   cities  and    densely-crowded  manufactoring  Htborbs^ 
w  hicb  pestilence  has  been  supposed  to  have  its  chief  and 
exclusive  residence. 

For  instance— to  begin  with  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  ooc 
of  the  most  charniing  parts  of  England — Mr.  Gilbert  reports  that,, 
his  atlenliim  having  been  excited  by  the  high  diet  retoijimended  10^ 


^  See  Kvitletice  taken  before  the  Committee  gf  the  Bonw  of  C<mmtmm  oil  tbt  lu 

provement  of  Towns,  &c. — printed  in  1842, 
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the  guardians  at  Tiverton,  in  conser|uence  of  prevalent  fev^er,  I 
quesiecl  ihe  medical  ollicer  of  ilie  onion  lo  accompany  him  through 
a  certain  district  there.  Even  before  reaching  this  locality,  he  was 
assailed  by  a  smell  clearly  proclaiming  the  presence  of  malaria  :  he 
found  the  ground  marshy,  the  sewers  all  open,  some  of  the  houses 
surrounded  by  wide  uncovered  drains  full  of  animal  and  veg'etable 
refuse.  The  inhabitants  were  dislinguishable  from  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  by  their  sickly,  miserable  ap{>earance:  all 
he  talked  to  either  were  or  had  been  ill,  and  the  whole  oiminuDitj 
presented  a  melancholy  picture.  The  local  authorities  had  oflea 
endeavoured  to  compel  ibe  inhabiuints  to  remove  the  nuisances 
and  to  cover  the  drains,  but  finding  that,  under  the  present  state 
t>f  the  law,  their  p>wers  were  not  sufticient,  the  evil  had  con- 
tinued :  medical  officers  were  emplr>yed  instead  of  the  engineer; 
and,  accordingly,  '  comforts  '  and  *  high  diet'  had  been  preiicribed, 
instead  of  masonry  and  drainage. 

Impressed  with  the  fact,  that,  as  there  are  specks  in  the  sun, 
so  in  a  large  country  like  England  there  must  unavoidably  exist 
dirty  places,  which  Mi\  Chad  wick  or  any  searcbing  inquisitor 
has  the  power,  at  his  pleasure,  to  point  out,  we  read  with  con- 
siderable caution  a  series  of  reports  such  as  we  have  ji!sl  quoted. 
We  own,  hfHvever,  we  were  not  a  little  startled  at  learning  that 
royally  itself— hut  lately  prevented  from  visiting  Holy  rood,  or 
Brighton,  on  account  of  fever  proceeding  fn»m  miasma  —  has 
loatbsome  nuisances  dangerous  to  the  public  health  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  even  at  Windsor  I 

Mr.  Parker,  after  staling  that  tliere  is  no  town  in  the  counties 
of  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Berks  in  which  the  ci>ndition  of  the 
courts  and  back  streets  might  not  be  materially  improved  by 
drainage,  observes, — 

*  Windsor,  from  the  contiguity  of  the  palace,  the  wenlth  of  the  inha- 
hitaiUs,  and  the  aituatioii,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  superior  in 
this  respect  tt>  any  other  provincial  town.  Of  nil  the  towns  visited  by 
me,  Wiudsur  is  the  wor&t  beyond  all  comparison.  From  the  gas^ 
works  at  the  end  of  George- street  a  double  hue  of  open,  deep,  black, 
and  singnant  ditches  extends  to  Clewerdnne.  From  theBC  ditches  &n 
hitoicrable  stench  is  perpetually  rising,  and  prodnces  fever  of  a  severe 
character.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  relieving  officer,  considers  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Garden-court  in  almost  the  same  condition,  **  There  is  a 
drain,''  he  says,  *' running  from  the  bar  nicks  into  the  Tliatues  acroaa 
the  Long  Walk.  That  drain  is  almost  as  offensive  as  the  black  dttches 
extending  to  Clewer-lane.  The  openings  to  the  sewers  in  Windsor  are 
exceedingly  offensive  in  hot  weather »  The  town  is  not  well  supphed 
with  water,  and  the  drainage  is  very  defective.'' ' 

As  snipes  and  wild  fowl  when  they  visit  this  country  at  once  fly 
to  our  marshes  and  fens,   so  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that   the 
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cholera  woultl,  of  its  own  accord,  wherever  it  travelled,  select  for 
itself  lodging's  most  congenial  to  its  nature.  The  following 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  places  in  which  the  disease  lirst  made  its 
appearanre  deserves  therefore  attention,  Mr*  Atkinson,  de- 
scribing Gateshead,  say*  of  a  person  whom  he  found  ill  of  the 
cholera — 

*  His  lodgings  were  in  a  room  of  a  miserable  house  situated  m  the  very 
filthiest  pan  ot  Pipewellgate,  divided  into  six  Qpartmenta,  and  occupied 
hy  different  famdiess,  to  the  number  of  twenty-six  persons  in  alU  The 
room  contained  three  wretched  beds,  with  two  persons  sleeping  in  each: 
it  measured  about  twelve  feet  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth,  iind  its 
greatest  height  would  not  admit  of  a  person^s  standing  erect:  it  received 
light  from  a  small  window,  the  sash  of  which  was  fixed.  Two  of  the 
number  lay  ill  of  the  cholera,  and  the  rest  appenred  afraid  of  the  adrais* 
sion  of  pure  air»  having  carefully  closed  up  the  broken  panes  with  [jlugs 
of  old  linen/ 

I^f  r.  Chadwiek,  however^  states  that  the  most  wretched  of  the 
stationary  pipulation  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  any 
actxmnt,  or  ih^t  be  bad  ever  beliehl,  was  that  in  the  wynds  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glas^ow\  *  Tt  might  admit  of  dispute/  he  ob- 
serves, *  but  on  the  whule,  it  appeared  to  us  that  both  the  struc- 
tural arrangements  and  the  condition  of  the  population  in  Glasgow 
were  the  worst  of  any  we  had  seen  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.^ 
Dr.  Arnott,  who  j>erambulaled  the  wynds  of  Glasgoiv,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Alison  and  Dr.  Cowen,  corroborales  the 
above  statement  by  details  ttjo  offensive  to  he  transcribed  :  snffice 
it  to  say  that  from  one  luiality  7^j  of  about  5000  cases  of  fever 
which  ot^cnrred  in  the  previous  year,  w^ere  carried  to  the  ht>spitals. 
As  a  strikintr  contrast  to  this  result,  Mr.  Chad  wick  states  that, 
when  the  kelp  manufacture  lately  ceased  on  the  western  Cf^ast 
of  Scolfand,  a  vast  papulation  of  the  lowest  class  of  people  were 
thrown  into  extreme  want— they  suffered  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
despair — nevertheless,  from  their  scattered  habitations  being  sur- 
roundetl  by  pure  air,  cases  of  fever  did  not  arise  among  them. 

We  will  conclude  ibis  branch  of  the  investigation  by  a  de- 
scription of  Inverness,  copied  frona  no  les^s  an  authority  than  the 
report  of  its  worthy  chief  magistrate. — *  Inverness/  s?iys  the  Pro- 
vost, '  is  a  nice  town,  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  country 

The  people  are,  generally  speaking,  a  nice  people,  but  their 
sufferance  of  rnisiinvBx  is  past  endurance,' 

IL  Public  arramjements  external  to  ike  residenceit  by  which  the 
sanitary  condiiioii  of  (he  labovring  pi^pulaHon  k  affected. 

This  chapter  Mr.  Cbadwick  principally  devotes  to  practical 
details  as  to  drainage.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  more  specimens  of  his  obser\'ed  facts. 
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Dr.  Doncan  doubts  whether  there  is  a  single  court  in  Liverpool 
which  coinmunirales  with  ihc  street  bj  an  under^ountl  drain : 
having:  cibsen p(J  that  six tj- three  cases  of  fever  had  occurred  in 
ooe  year  in  Union  Court,  coiUaining  twelve  liouseia,  he  visited 
it,  and  found  the  whole  court  inundated  with  fluid  fihh  which  liad 
oozed  throujTh  the  walls  from  two  adjacent  cessptwls.  In  one 
cellar,  a  well  four  feet  deep,  into  which  this  stinking  fluid  w^is 
allowed  to  drain,  was  discovered  behjw  the  bed  where  the  family 
slejit.  It  may  be  fibseived  that  there  are  8000  inhabited  cellars 
in  Liverpool,  containing  from  35,000  to  40,000  inmates  ;  and 
that  of  2398  courts  which  were  examined,  1705  were  closeel  at 
one  end  so  as  to  prevent  ventilation. 

*  Lentil  very  lately/  says  ]\fr.  Burton>  in  his  report  on  *  Edina, 
Scotia's  darliogf  seat,' 

•theCowgatc,  a  long  street  running  along  the  lowest  level  of  a  narrow 
valley,  had  mily  Borfaec  drains*  The  various  alleys  fniai  the  High  Street 
and  other  elevated  ground  open  into  this  street >  In  rainy  weather  they 
carried  with  them  each  its  respective  stream  of  iilth,  aud  thus  the  Cow- 
gate  bore  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  sewer  receiving  its  trihutary  drains. 
A  committee  of  private  geiitkracu  Imd  the  merit  of  making  a  spaeious 
Bcwer  S30  yards  long  in  this  street  at  a  cost  of  2000/.,  collected  by  sub- 
scription. The  utmost  extent  to  which  they  received  assistance  from  the 
police  consisted  in  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Act  as  a  pro- 
tection from  tlie  interniptiou  of  private  parties.  During  the  operation 
they  were  nevertheless  harassed  by  claiiuB  of  damage  for  obstructing  the 
causeway,  and  their  minutes  show^  tliat  they  ejcperienced  a  series  of  in- 
tcmiptions  from  the  neighhouring  occupants,  likely  to  discourage  others 
from  following  their  example/ 

In  a  medical  report  on  romantic  Stirling,  it  is  statetl  that  the 
drains  or  scwers»  Scotliee  '  sivers/  arc  all  open  ;  a  icw  old  men 
sweep  the  public  streets  from  time  to  time,  but  sometimes  the 
sweepings  remain  on  the  pavement  many  days;  the  refuse  from 
the  gaoL  which  contains  on  an  average  syity-hve  persons*  is 
floated  down  the  *  sivers'  every  second  or  third  day,  emitting* 
during  the  whole  of  its  progress,  the  most  offensive  odour  ;  ihe 
slaufjhicr-iiouse  being  situated  near  the  top  of  the  town,  the  blo«x! 
from  it  is  also  allowed  to  flow  down  the  main  street;  and  the 
sewers  from  the  castle  issue  into  an  open  field,  polluting  I  he 
atmosphere  to  a  dreadful  degree. 

As  a  conti^ast  to  this  whulesale  account,  the  examination  of 
Mr.  T,  Thomson,  of  Chthcroe,  affords  a  striking  pro<if  how  small, 
even  in  solitary  houses,  may  exist  I  he  removable  cause  of  disease. 
In  the  summer  of  1 839  some  bad  cases  of  lever  occurring  among 
a  cluster  of  houses  at  Littlemoor,  whicli  had  always  been  consi- 
dered healthy,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  spot.  An  old  half- 
choked  drain  w«'is  discovered,  w^hich  was  the  cause  of  a  shallow 

stagnant 
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oftii^  Labouring  Classe*.  A'll 

stagnant  felitl  pool  of  a  most  disgusting  nature.  Measures  were 
imtiiediatc'ly  laken  to  carry  off  tbis  nuisance  by  a  sewerage,  and 
'from  ibe  bonr  of  the  removal  of  lUe  fdth/  suys  Mr,  Thomson* 

*  no  frcsli  case  of  fever  occurred.' 

Portsmouth,  which  is  built  on  a  h)w  portion  of  the  marshy 
island  of  Fortsea,  was  formerly  extremely  subject  to  intermittent 
fever;  the  town  was  paved  in  1769,  and,  according;  to  Sir  Gill>ert 
Blane»  from  that  date  this  disorder  no  longer  prevailed,  whilst 
Kilsca*  and  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  retained  their  aguish 
disposition  till  1793>  wlien  a  drainage  was  joade,  which  subdued 
its  force  there  also. 

In  the  same  chapter  we  bave  many  very  instructive  details  as  to 
the  pecuniary  results  of  removing  the  refuse  of  towns. 

It  ap]>ears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dark,  of  Paddington,  a 
person  of  rcispeclable  character,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  considerable  contractor  for  scaven  ere  ring,  &c.,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  coal -ashes  (used  for  brick- making),  lees,  and  a  few 
other  inct>nsiderable  items,  no  refuse  in  London  pays  half  the 
expense  of  removal  by  ctarlagc  beyond  a  radius  of  aljout  siiL  miles. 

*  /  Atrue  yireii  atrat/y*  says  Mr»  Dark,  *  fhousand^-  of  loath  of 
ni^kl'.wil — ne  know  not  what  to  do  wifh  tl!^ 

When  Mr.  Chadvvick  visited  Edinburgh  with  Dr.  Arnolt, 
they  wxre  bolh^  without  metaphor,  '  led  by  the  nose'  to  a  cer- 
tain stream  properly  enough  called  '  the  Foul  Burn/  from 
Imving  been  the  aged  receptacle  of  most  of  the  sinks,  drains* 
si  vers,  &c.,  of  Auld  Reekie.  For  a  considerable  time  the  cha- 
racter of  this  burn  was  repellent — and,  accordingly  avoided  by 
poor  as  well  as  by  rich,  by  young  as  well  as  by  old,  its  contents 
ilowed  in  mysterious  solitude  into  the  sea.  Several  years  ago, 
however*  some  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  the  irmnediate 
vicinity*  instigated  by  self-interest,  took  the  liberty  of  lapping 
this  stream,  in  order  to  collect  a  portion  of  its  ctjnlenls  into  tanks 
for  manure.  The  next  step  in  the  march  of  intellect  was,  by 
means  of  water,  to  irrigate  the  meadows  from  this  source,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  cartage ;  an<l  thus,  by  <]egrccs,  300 
acres  of  meadow  land,  cbiclly  in  tiie  neighbourhomi  of  the  Palace 
of  Holy  rood,  were  fertilized  from  the  contents  of  this  common 
sewer:  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  some  of  these  meadows 
are  let  at  from  201.  to  30/.  per  acre ;  indeed,  in  the  year  1838, 
s^>me  were  let  at  387.  per  acre,  and  in  18:20  at  57/.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gtjvemment,  however,  l>ein(r  justly  of  opinion  that  this 
process  is  prejudicial  lo  liie  Leal  thin  ess  of  Holyri>od  House, 
and  having  accordingly  directed  legal  process  lur  the  trial  of  the 
right  of  irrigation,  the  defendants  now  plead  that  the  invalidation 
of  their  claim  would  deprive  the  city  of  the  milk  and  butter  of 
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3000  cows,  and  estimale  ibe  compensatian  which  would  be  due  to 
themselves  al  150,000/. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  ourselves  remember  to 
have  witnessed  the  process  of  a  matrimonial  alliance,  such  as  we 
have  described,  between  two  parlies,  who  from  the  beginning'  of 
time  had  always  bee  a  shy  enoug^h  of  each  other,  namely,  the  very 
Foul  Burn  alluded  to,  and  the  Links  or  sand-hills  on  the  sea- 
shore between  Leith  and  Porto  Bello.  These  hillocks,  upon 
which  nothing  but  a  few  stuntcnl  tufts  of  coarse  grass  had  ever 
been  seen  to  grow\,  and  which  for  ages  bad  been  blown  by  the 
wind  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms^  were  one  morning  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  l>and  of  workmen,  who  with  spades  and  shovels 
were  seen  busily  scattering  the  sand  about  them  in  al!  directions, 
%\'bile  *  Are  ye  daft  ? '  was  the  repealed  exclamation  of  the 
Mussul burgh  fishwives,  w1k>,  one  after  another,  striding  by  with 
outstretched  lieads,  swinging  arms,  and  a  creel  full  of  cod  on  their 
inclined  backs,  could  not  ctmtain  their  astonishment  al  seeing  the 
dry  region,  which  all  iheir  lives  had  been  sterile,  suddenly  sub* 
jected  to  spade-husbandry.  Indeed,  when  the  mass  was  levelled, 
it  was  as  barren  and  lifeless  as  the  shingle  of  the  sea ;  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  fcjrnialirm  of  a  iieUvork  of  arteries  and  veins 
-which  in  the  form  of  drains  were  imprinted  over  its  surface. 
However,  no  sooner  was  ibis  latter  ojTcration  concluded,  than — 
'  Oh.  irhinthu  and  I  7/  come  to  t/e^  tni/  lad  /*— the  produce  of  the 
Foul  Burn,  like  Birnham  wood  cnming  to  Dunsinane^  majestic- 
ally made  its  appearance;  in  a  few  days  the  sand  was  verdant; 
and  before  the  summer  w<u  over,  it  Inire  a  dark -coloured,  rank, 
luxuriant  crop. 

Our  readers  will  probably  have   anticipated  that  the  inference 

which  Mr.  Cliadwick  has  drawn  from  this  result,  and  from  Mr. 

T)ark's  statement  that   he   can    find    no  sale  for   the    refuse    of 

hLondon  is,  that  the  sewers  of  London,  like  those  of  Edinburgh, 

might  be  made  to  fertilize  tbe  land  in  their  vicinity. 

Mr.   Chad  wick  states  that,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  value 
of  that  jjortion   of  the  refuse  of  Edinburgh  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  irrigation  in  the  way  described,  the  whole  refuse  of 
[Hhatcity  would  produce  an  income  of  from   15,000/.  to  20,000/. 
1%  year;    while,   according  to  the  same  scale  of  value,  it  appears 
^that,  in  the  city  of  London,   refuse    to  the    enormous    value    of 
hnearlvdoublc  what  is  now  paid  for  the  water  of  the  metropolis  is 
[throwTi  away,  principally  into  tbe  1  hanies,  and  partly  into  recep- 
jtacles  in  tbe  districts  cjf  the  poor,  where  it  accumulates  uniil  it  is 
iTemoved  at  a   great  expense.       Where  the  levels  are    not   con- 
[•Venient,  Captain  Velcli,  of  the    Engineers,  and  other  competeni 
authorities  recommend  that   the  contents   of  the   sewers  should 
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be  lifted  by  steam-power,  as  water  is  lifted  in  the  drainage  of  the 
fens,  and  then  be  distributed  in  iron-pipes,  in  the  same  way 
as  water  is  injected  into  the  metropolis  by  the  water-companies. 
Mr*  Chad  wick  adds,  that  the  estimated  expense  of  this  mode  of  fl 
cleansing  and  removal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conveyance  of  water  ^ 
into  London,  would  nut  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  cost  oi 
cartage — and  to  show  the  practicabihty  of  the  principle  of  re- 
moving refuse  by  water,  he  cites  the  following  case  : — The  West 
Middlesex  Water  Company  bad  almost  concluded  a  contract  for 
removing  in  the  ordinary  way  about  an  acre  of  silt  four  feet  deep* 
which  in  the  crmrse  of  eight  or  ten  yeai*s  had  accumulated  in  their 
resen'oir  at  Kensington,  and  accordingly  400/,  was  to  be  paid 
for  this  operation,  which  was  to  occupy  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  bargain  was  all  but  sealed,  when  it  was  proposed  by  one 
of  the  officers  that  the  silt  should  be  mixed  with  water,  stirred  up, 
and  in  this  liquid  state  washed  away  ^  and  this  operation  was 
successfully  effected  in  three  or  four  days,  at  an  expense  of  only 
40/.  or  50/. 

In  small,  moderate-sizetl,  or  even  in  large  towns^  where  the 
lev  eh  are  favourable,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Chadwicks  pr^iject  of  removing  refuse  by  means  td  water  might, 
to  a  limited  extent,  be  successfully  adopit'd  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.  It  is  evident,  however,  thai  many  previous  arrange- 
ments would  be  necessary,  and  that,  after  all,  many  serious 
difbculties  would  be  likely  to  occur — for  it  must  always  be  re* 
collected  tliat,  in  the  case  at  Edinburgh,  the  burn  being  a 
safety-valve  communicating  with  the  sea,  no  accideal  or  explosion 
can  possibly  occur  —  the  iarmer  may  therefore  approach  it  or 
recede  from  it,  may  inject  or  reject  its  contents,  at  any  hour,  or 
for  any  period  he  may  desire :  whereas  a  covered  sewer  blindly 
administers  all  it  possesses — without  consideration,  judgment, 
relleclion,  or  mercy — its  motto  being  *  Time  and  tide  can  wait 
for  no  man.'  Tlie  supply  of  the  manure  and  the  demand  for  it 
might  not  thereftjre  agree  together  for  any  length  of  time.  Still, 
however,  we  can  conceive  arrangements  which  need  not  be  de* 
scribed,  by  which  this  evil  might  be  compensated,  in  which  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  saving,  esi>ecially  that  of 
cartage,  would  be  effected-*-! hat  the  bealtti  of  the  town  (in  whose 
drains,  constandy  Hushed  clean  by  water,  no  refuse  could  remain) 
would  be  materially  benefitetl — and  that  the  produce  of  the  land 
irrigated  would  abundantly  increase. 

But,  although  we  are  willing  thus  far  to  give  Mr.  Chadwick 
credit  for  his  suggestion,  and  tliink  it  ought  to  be  most  seriously 
attended  to  in  the  case  of  our  smaller  Unvns,  especially  such  as 
have    considerable  streams   running  through    or   near  them,  we 
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must  say  we  consider  Lis  attempt  to  extend  the  theory  to  London 
by  the  application  of  ibe  power  of  steam  is  preposterous  in  prin- 
ciple as  uell  as  in  delail. 

The  first  idea  that  naturally  occurs  is  the  enormous  expense 
and  incalculable  inconvenience  that  would  be  allendanl  upon  the 
cf^ndemnatLon  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  existing^  sewers  of  Lon- 
don, which  at  present  run  downwards  into  the  Thames.  We 
acknowledi^e  it  may  not  unfairly  be  replied,  that  the  very  same 
t>bjection  mit^ht  have  been  raised  against  macadamising  our  old- 
fasliioned  bumping  pavement— against  substituting  wood  for  both 
— or  against  ruining  our  high-roads  by  the  creation  of  railways. 
But  admitting  this  first  grave  objection  to  be  overruled  r  sup- 
posing for  a  moment  that  the  old  sewerage  was  destroyedj  and 
that  new  subterranean  works  on  completely  different  levels  were 
constructed  J  there  remain  to  be  enctmntered  difficulties  above 
ground  which  we  consider  to  be  insurmountable. 

It  appears,  from  a  parliamentary  return  lying  before  us,  that 
the  water  pumped  into  London  by  the  New  River,  Chelseaj  West 
Middlesex,  Grand  Junction,  East  London,  South  London,  Lam- 
beth* and  Stmlhwark  Water- Compaoies  amounts  to  4222  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  day  and  night,  throughout  the  year :  of  which 
quantity,  considerably  more  than  (say)  tme-half  flows  through 
w^aste-pipes,  &c.,  int<i  the  sewers:  and  if,  according  to  Mr,  Chad- 
wick  *3  project,  the  refuse  of  the  streets  of  London,  instead  of  being 
swept  up  and  carted  away^  as  hitherto,  were  daily  to  be  washed 
into  the  gul  ley -drains  by  a  water -hose»  the  amount  of  water  which 
the  companies  would  be  required  to  supply  must  be  very  consi- 
derably  enlarged.  To  ihis  menaced  flood  of  water,  if  there  be 
added  the  usual  contents  of  the  sewers,  it  at  once  appears 
how  enormous  would  be  the  amount  of  the  mixture  to  ho  daily 
ejected  from  the  metropolis  via  the  sewers;  and  if,  from  any 
accident  to  the  eno[ines,  the  lifting-powcr,  pumps,  or  bucketed- 
wheels  should  suddenly  be  disabled,  it  is  evident  that  a  consti- 
pation of  the  sewerage  must  forthwith  take  place. 

ilut  there  remains  to  be  provided  for  a  contingency  infinitely 
more  alarming.  The  area  of  London  is,  we  believe,  nearly  60 
square  miles :  hut,  taking  it  only  at  40  square  miles,  and  estima- 
ting that  during  a  thunder-storm  and  continual  rain  there  might 
fall  in  the  space  of  six  houi-s*  one  inch  of  water  :  that  quantity,  on 
the  surface  last  mentioned,  would  amount  to  92.1128,000  cubic  feet 
of  water,  of  which  the  greater  portion  would  immediately  go 
into  the  sewers.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  natural  flow 
of  the  Coin  river   amounts  only   to  about  6000  cubic  feet  per 

*  It  up|waj-«,  from  tlio  jaiu-gnxigc  at  Somerset  Houtej  tLat  ou  Tui"»iLiy,  tl^e  30Ui  uf 
Auguit  la*t,  ncftrly  twa  iiicbei  of  niu  fell  in  two  hour*, 
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minute,  thai  of  ihc  Exe  to  about  5000,  and  that  of  the  Lea  Xo 
abcmt  5600,  our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  what  an  overvvhelm- 
innj  amount  of  fluid  vvuukl  withiu  a  very  short  space  of  time  be  added 
t4>the  already  enormous  contents  of  the  London  sewers  ;  and  while 
the  elements  oi  heaven  were  raging;  over  the  veneralile  bead  of  our 
mctrop>lis — while  the  thunder  was  n»llin|af — ^ while  the  furked 
lightning  was  shivering  from  top  to  bottom  one  or  two  of  our 
finest  church-spires — and  while  the  rain  was  reverberating  from 
the  pavement  like  niji'iads  of  fountains  rising  out  of  the  ground — 
if  at  this  suflicientlj  awful  moment  the  tell  tale  wind  were  sud- 
denly to  infcjrm  us  all  that,  Mr.  Chad  wick's  *  in  fern  a!  jnachines' 
having  more  work  tlian  they  could  perform,  their  neighbour* 
hoods  had  become  inundated ;  if  the  next  blaat  were  to  aimouncc 
to  us  that  the  main  sewers  were  blowing  up— and  tben,  by  evi- 
dence every  moment  becoming  more  and  mt>re  insuflerable,  we 
were  to  learn  that  out  of  every  gully-grale  in  the  metropMlb  there 
was  spouting  up  that  which,  like  *  a  legion  of  foul  fiends/  no  man 
could  control ;  in  short,  if  we  were  suddenly  to  find  ourselves  in 
danger  of  a  pestilence,  from  which  not  even  a  cabinet  council^ 
hastily  summoned  for  the  purptjse,  could  relieve  us-^we  fear 
that  this  SomersH  House  ^Amendment  Act'  would  be  a  theme 
of  general  execratiun,  aixl  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  as 
they  plashed  homewards  through  the  streets  on  their  respective 
ponies,  would  receive  vim  voce  and  oviform  evidence  that,  liko 
their  sewers,  they  were  in  bad  ochmr. 

But  admitting  for  a  moment  that  Mr,  Chadwick  may  be 
enabled  to  demonstrate  that  the  contents  of  the  London  sewers, 
even  with  the  extraordinary  additions  to  them  during  rains  and 
thunder-storms,  could  not  equal  the  quantity  of  water  which 
in  many  parts  of  England  is  at  present  raised  in  draining  our 
fens  ;  in  short  that,  the  power  of  steam  being  invincible,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pumps,  or  rather  of  buckelcd-w heels  (say  500 
engines  of  100-horse  power  each)*  might  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  contingency  that  could  occur;  yet  we  maintain  that  the 
amount  of  fl^uid-manure  so  lifted  would  be  infinitely  more  than 
could  p4)ssibly^we  need  not  say  ptca^^antly — be  applied  by  irri- 
gation— ^tbal  the  superabundance  must  go  somewhere- — and  that, 
after  all,  the  greater  p^jrtion  of  the  quantity  lifted  would  inevitably 
find  its  way  lo  the  Thames,  from  which,  by  so  much  laljour  and 
expense,  we  had  attempted  to  divert  it. 

The  next  ttjpic  handled  is  the  severe  privations  ivhicli  the  la- 
bouring classes  are  subjected  to  from  want  of  water,  not  only  for 

*  lu  th€  Coviii«1i  eiigiut^  it  ts  sup|>owd  dial  eadi  bone-power  can  raue  528  cubie 
Itet  uf  water  |>er  mjtiitt«  tu  a  height  ul'  i^ue  tt>ut« 
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ablBtioiij  house -cleaning,  and  sewerage,  hut  for  drinkincr  anrl 
culinary  purposes.  For  instance,  Mr.  Molt  states  in  his  rejiort  on 
Manchester,  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  custom  of  owners  of 
small  cottage  property  in  neighbourhocKls  where  there  are  no  pipes 
laid,  to  erect  for  a  given  number  of  houses  a  pump,  which  is  fre- 
quently rented  by  one  of  tlie  tenants,  wht»  taxes  the  rest  for  using 
it.  One  poor  woman  told  him  tliat  she  was  required  to  pay  one 
shilling  a  niDnlh  for  permission  to  use  this  pump,  while  the  water- 
companies  were  giving  an  abundunt  supply  to  houses  like  hers 
for  six  shillings  a-year  —  exactly  half  the  money.  In  various 
Scotch  towns  the  people  have  to  go  to  public  wells*  the  supply 
of  which  is  so  tardy,  that  crowds  of  women  and  children  are 
obliged  to  *  wait  their  turns,'  as  it  is  called^ — indeed,  these  w^ells 
are  sometimes  frequented  fhroughotd  the  whole  nighi.  In  Edin- 
burgh many  have  to  travel  to  wells  at  a  considerable  distance^ 
and  afterwards  to  carry  their  stoupv  up  five,  six,  or  seven  stories. 
But  neither  private  nor  public  wells  are  always  to  be  had.  In 
many  places  the  poor  are  often  obliged  to  collect  water  from 
ditches  and  f>onds,  so  impure,  that  even  horses  that  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  drink  it  are  apt  to  suffer  from  it.  At 
Tranent  some  of  the  labourers  use  barrels  drawn  <m  carriages 
— others  employ  their  children  to  bring  it  in  small  vessels ;  and 
during  the  cholera,  Dr.  Scott  Alison  reports,  it  became  so  scarce, 
that  the  poor  people  went  into  the  ploughed  fields  to  collect  the 
rain-water  retained  in  depressions  in  the  ground,  and  even  in  the 
prints  made  liy  horses'  feet. 

On  the  foregoing  facts  Mr.  Chad  wick  justly  obsenes, — 

*  Supplies  of  water  obtained  by  the  hibour  of  fetching  and  carrying  it 
in  buckets  do  not  answer  the  purpose  of  regular  supplies  brought  into 
the  house  without  euch  labour,  and  kept  ready  in  cisterns.  The  inter- 
position of  the  lahtmr  of  going  out  and  bringiuj^  home  water  from  a  dis- 
tance acts  aa  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  better  habits ;  and  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  lower  cla8se&,  conveniences  of  this  description 
must  precede  and  form  the  habits.  Even  with  persons  of  a  higher  con- 
dition ihe  habits  are  greatly  dependent  on  the  conveniences :  it  is  ob- 
served that,  when  the  supplies  of  water  into  houses  of  the  middle  class 
are  cut  off'  by  the  pipes  being  frozen,  and  it  is  necessary  to  send  to  a 
distance,  tlie  houBe-cleanaings  and  washings  are  diminished  ;  and  every 
presumption  is  afforded  that  if  it  were  at  all  tinrves,  and  in  all  wenthers, 
requisite  for  them  to  send  to  a  distance  for  water,  their  habits  of  houi^e- 
hold  cleanliness  would  be  deteriorated.  The  whole  family  of  the  labour- 
ing man  in  the  mannfaciuring  towns  rise  early,  before  dayhght  in  whiter 
I  time,  to  go  to  their  work;  they  toil  hard,  and  they  return  to  their  homes 

^1  late  at  night ;  it  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  them  to  have  to  fetch 
^M  water  from  the  pump  or  the  river,  on  every  occasion  that  it  may  be 
^1  wantedj  whether  tn  rold^  in  rain^  or  in  mmv.  The  minor  comforts  of 
^ft  cleanliness 
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cleanliness  are  of  course  foregone,  to  avoid  the  immediate  and  greater 
discomforts  of  having  to  fetch  the  water.* 

In  our  manufacturing  towns  (as  we  all  know)«  those  members 
of  a  family  who  are  old  enough  to  fetch  water  are  thought 
strong  enough  to  work :  the  mere  value  therefore  of  the  time  they 
expend  at  the  pump  is  almost  always  more  than  the  charge  made 
by  the  companies  for  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  water.  For 
instance^  in  Glasgow  the  charge  of  suppljdng  a  labourer's  tene- 
ment is  five  shillings  a-year;  in  Manchester,  six  shillings;  in 
London,  ten  shillings — for  a  tenement  containing  two  families; 
for  which  sum  two  tons  and  a  half  of  water  per  week  may 
be  obtained.  Thus,  for  less  than  one  penny  farthing  per 
week  135  pailfuls  of  water  are  taken  into  the  house  without  the 
labour  of  fetching,  without  spilling,  without  being  in  the  way» 
and  yet  in  constant  readiness  for  use :  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cost  to  a  labourer,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family  whose  time 
can  be  employed  in  work,  is  very  serious.  In  the  Bath  Union, 
a  poor  fellow,  who  had  to  fetch  water  from  one  of  the  public 
wells  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  quaintly  observed 
to  the  Rev.  Whitwell  El  win,  *  It^s  as  valtiable  as  strong  beer!' 

At  Paris,  the  usual  cost  of  the  filtered  water,  which  is  carried 
into  the  houses,  is  two  sous  per  pailful,  being  at  the  rate  of 
nine  shillings  per  ton:  while  in  London,  the  highest  charge  of 
any  of  the  companies  for  sending  the  same  quantity  of  water  to 
any  place  within  the  range  of  their  pipes,  and  delivering  it  at  an 
average  level  of  100  feet,  is  sixpence  per  ton. 

*  The  mode,  however,*  says  Mr.  Chadwick, '  of  supplying  water  by 

f private  companies,  for  the  sake  of  a  profit y  is  not  available  for  a  popu- 
Rtion  where  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  defray  the  expense  of  obtaining 
a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  or  the  expense  of  management  by  a  board 
of  directors,  or  to  produce  profits  to  shareholders. . .  .The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  have  been  urgently  requested  to  allow  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing supplies  for  villages  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  poor's  rates  in 
England ;  but  they  could  only  express  their  regret  that  the  law  eave 
them  no  power  to  allow  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  the  benefit  sought. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  water,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
a  case  for  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  on  the  largest 
scale  has  been  made  out. 

III. —  Circumstances  chiefly  in  the  internal  economy  and 
bail  ventilation  of  places  of  work;  workmen^s  lodging-houses, 
dwellimjs,  and  the  domestic  habits  affecting  the  health  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

In  explaining  the  evils  which  arise  from  bad  ventilation  in 
places  of  work,  Mr.  Chadwick  adduces  first  the  case  of  the  jour^ 

neymen 
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Mymtin  imhtrn,  whose  hnliit*  (A  h(e  he  was  ]eA  to  inrestigaie  from 
the  numhoT  <i(  rnrljr  deaths  ohserved  to  occur  among  them. 

'Vhdtnns  Brownlow,  nged  fifty-two,  who  had  worked  for  Messrs. 
Stultfe,  Messrs.  Allen,  and  in  others  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments in  Lo!id<in,  stated  that  at  Messrs.  Allen's,  in  a  room  six- 
teen or  eiffhteen  yards  long,  and  seven  or  eight  j^ards  wide,  eighty 
tiieti  worked  elose  together,  knee  to  kneo :  in  summer  time  the 
heat  of  these  tailors  nnd  of  their  geese,  or  irons,  raised  the  tem- 

(lernltire  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  ;  after  the  candles  were  lighted, 
t  bec'niite  so  insuflerahle  that  several  of  tlie  young  men  from  the 
eoMtitrv  fnitited  ;  during  the  season  he  had  seen  from  40L  to  50i 
^•{)t\\\  of  work  spoiled  by  the  perspiration  of  the  men;  ia  wintor 
the  ntniospheiT  l)ef  aiue  still  more  unhealthy,  with  so  depresiii^ 
An  eftert  that  many  n)uld  not  stay  out  the  hours ;  too  manj,  losiiig 
their  appetite,  i<H)k  to  drink  as  a  stimulant — accordingly,  al  sewn 
Sn  the  monung«  gin  was  brought  in^  somcUmes  again  at  elefcaa,  «t 
three,  nl  fi\T,  and  after  sex-en,  when  the  shop  was  dosed;  finesit 
mimbei-s  diet!  of  i>>nsumpiion.  The  average  ag«  of  these  work- 
ttien  was  alwui  thiity-two,  but  in  a  hundred  there  were  not  ten 
Wen  t>f  ftfty :  lastly*  w  hen  they  died,  no  provisian  was  made  far 
their  families,  who,  if  they  could  not  do  for  themselves^  wrere 
oWijred  to  go  on  the  }>arish.  Yet  Messrs.  Allen's  wages  at  the 
time  the  witness  reJers  to  were  6<i,  an  hour. 

I  n  a  well -ventilated  room,  it  is  stated  by  different  witnesses,  jour- 
neymen tnih>i*s  would  be  enabled  to  execute  two  hom^  more  work 
per  d.i>  ;  tlicy  would  do  their  twelve  hours,  whereas  the  utmost 
in  a  elose.  ill -ventilated  room,  is  ten  hours  of  work.  Moreover, 
a  man  who  hnd  worked  in  these  hot  rooms  from  the  age  oi 
ta^enty  would  not  Ix^  as  good  a  man  at  forty  as  another  wcMEtid 
be  nl  fifty  who  had  workwl  in  well-aired  shops  in  the  comatrw 
T'he  latter,  in  other  words,  would  have  gained  ten  years'  iabonr. 
besides  saving  tin*  money  spent  in  gin. 

Mr.i^hndwirk,  therefore,  calculates  that,  taking  the  average  loss 
to  a  l^ndon  tailor  to  be  two  hours  per  day  for  twenty  vears.  and 
twelve  hours  for  ten  years,  his  total  loss  would  amount  to  50.00C' 
hours  of  productive  labour,  which,  at  (yd.  per  hcmr,  wonld  have 
pr<><h7eed  him  12f>0/.  :  and  this  is  250Z.  less  than  was  actnallv 
eameil  and  saved  by  Philip  Gray,  whf)  worked  all  his  life  as  a 
jonn'tcvman  tailor,  and  wab  remarkable  for  hib  cleanliness  and 
neatness. 

It  appears  that,  of  the  registeretl  causes  of  death  of  233  per- 
sons entered  during  the  year  I83^i.  in  the  eastern  and  western 
nnions  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  head  •  tailor.'  no  less  iha:* 
V2\^  were  from  disease  of  the  respiratory  orjrans  :  ninetv-two  dieu 
of  ermsnmptioii ;  in  the  whole  ntmiber  only  twenty-nine  died  old 
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'  The  Bubscriptiona/  says  Mr.  Chadwick^ '  to  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutinn  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  hifirm  tailors  by  individual  masters* 
in  tlie  metropolis  appear  to  be  large  and  liberal,  and  amount  to  upwards 
of  1 1,000/. ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  they  or  the  men  had  been 
aware  of  the  effects  of  vitiated  atmo&pherea  on  the  constitution  and 
general  strength,  and  of  the  mean&  of  ventilation,  the  practicable  gain 
of  money  from  the  gain  of  labour  by  that  sanitury  measure  could  not 
have  been  less  in  one  large  shop,  employing  200  men,  thaji  100,000/. 
Independently  of  subscriptions  of  the  whole  trade,  it  would,  during  their 
working  period  of  Hfe,  have  been  snfficientj  with  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
health  and  comfort  by  every  workman  during  the  time  of  work,  to  have 
purchased  him  an  annuity  of  1/.  per  week  for  comfortable  and  respect- 
able self-support  during  a  period  of  superannuation,  commencing  fioon 
after  Jiflr/  years  of  age. 

*  The  effects  of  had  ventilation,  it  need  not  he  pointed  out,  are  chiefly 
manifested  in  consuraption,  the  disease  by  which  the  greatest  slaughter 
is  committed.  The  causes  of  fever  are  comparatively  few  and  promi- 
nent, but  they  appear  to  have  a  concurrent  effect  in  producing  con- 
sumption.' 

The  results  of  good  ventilation  in  the  prevention  or  alleviation 
of  disease  are  clearly  manifested  in  oar  hospitals.  In  a  badly - 
ventilated  house — the  lying-in  hospital  in  Dublin^ — there  died 
in  four  years  2944  children  out  of  7650  ;  whereas,  after  this  esta- 
blishment was  properly  ventilated,  the  deaths  in  the  sanne  period^ 
and  out  of  a  like  number  of  children,  amounted  only  to  279. 

Glasgow  supplies  a  sti' iking  examjde  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  ventilating  a  factory.  In  a  range  of  buildings,  called  '  the 
Barracks,*  500  persons  were  collected.  All  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  ventilate  their  rooms  failing,  the  amsequence  was  that 
fever  was  scarcely  ever  absent.  There  were  sometimes  seven 
cases  in  a  day ;  and  in  the  last  two  months  of  1831  there  were 
fifty-seven.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fleming,  a  surgeon, 
a  tube  of  two  inches  in  diameter  was  fixed  in  the  ceiling  of  each 
room  :  these  lubes  communicated  with  a  large  pipe,  the  end  of 
which  was  inserted  in  the  chimney  of  the  factory  furnace,  which, 
by  producing  a  strong  draught,  forced  the  inmates  to  breathe  fresh 
air.  The  result  of  this  simple  contrivance  was,  that,  during  ibe 
ensuing  eight  years,  fever  was  scarcely  known  in  the  place ! 

It  would  be  a  task  infinitely  more  easy  than  pi eo sing  tf>  show 
the  havoc  annually  created  among  the  manufacturing  masses  by 
defective  ventilation  and  overcrowding.  We  will,  therefore,  only 
observe  that  in  the  case  of  milliners  and  dressmakers  in  the 
metropolitan  unions  during  the  year  1839^  as  shown  by  the  mor- 

*  Mr.  Sttiltap,  for  instance,  haa  subacribed  79-^/.  in  muney;  it  a  yearly  subwriber 
of  tweiity'livi!  guineas ;  liaa  maile  a  present  to  tbe  *  Benevokut  InatitotiuM  fur  ibe  Relief 
ofliilinn  Tailora'  of  jfrouiid  worth  about  1000/.;  and  has  besides  nnrtertaketi  to  build 
thereon  nix  houses  for  the  reception  o(  twenty  poor  penaionetB. 
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tuary  register,  out  of  52  deceased,  4 1  oulj  had  attained  the  age  of 

25;  and  the  average  age  of  33,  who  had  died  of  disease  of  the 
lungs,  was  28.  In  short,  there  is  too  mueh  reason  to  belie%^e  that 
among  these  poor  workwoinen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  journeymen 
tailors,  one-third  at  least  of  the  liealthru!  duration  of  adult  life  is 
sacrificed  to  our  ignorance  or  neglect  of  ventilation.  Alas,  how" 
little  do  the  upper  classes*  who  fancy  that  the  cheque  completely 
liquidates  the  account,  reflect  on  the  real  cost  ut  the  beautiful 
dresses  they  wear  1 

As  to  '  (he  want  of  separate  apaHments  and  the  ov^ercrowding 
of  the  private  dtvellingft  of  the  poor  ' — a  very  small  portion  only 
of  the  evidence  adduced  will  suffice.  The  clerk  of  the  Ampthill 
Union  states  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cottages  in  his  district 
are  so  small,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  even  the  common 
decencies  of  lil'e  i  in  one  cottage,  containing  only  two  rooms,  there 
existed  eleven  individuals  ;  the  man*  his  wife,  and  four  children 
(one  a  girl  above  lour  teen,  another  a  bo)*  afxj^e  twelve)  slept  in 
one  of  the  rooms  and  in  one  bed — the  rest  slept  all  together  in 
the  room  in  which  iheir  cooking,  workingr  ami  eating  were  per- 
formed. The  medical  officer  of  the  Bicester  Union  has  witnessed 
a  father,  a  mother,  three  grown-up  sons,  a  daughter,  and  a  child, 
all  lying  at  the  same  time  with  typlms  fever  in  one  small  room. 
The  medical  officer  of  the  Romsey  Union  states  that  he  has  known 
fourteen  individuals  of  one  family  (among  whom  were  a  young 
man  and  young  woman  of  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age) 
together  in  a  small  room,  the  moliier  being  in  labour  at  the  time. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gill y,  whose  able  *  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Bor- 
der Peasantry '  is  cited  in  the  report,  describes  a  fine,  tall  Northum- 
brian peasant  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  whose  family,  eleven 
in  number,  were  disposed  of  as  follows.  In  one  bed  he,  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  six,  and  a  boy  of  four  years  had  to  sleep — a  daughter 
of  eighteen,  a  son  of  twelve,  a  son  of  ten,  and  a  daughter  of  eight 
had  a  second  bed — and  in  the  third  were  three  sonsj  aged  twenty, 
sixteen,  and  fourteen. 

The  greatest  instances  of  overcrowding  appear,  however,  as 
may  naturally  be  expected*  at  Cilasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
&c.  In  Hull,  a  mother  al>out  fifty  had  to  sleep  with  a  son  above 
twenty-one^  a  lodger  being  in  the  same  room.  In  Manchester 
more  than  half-a-dozen  instances  were  given  of  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  his  wilVs  grown-up  sister  habitually  occupying  one  bed  ! 
Mr.  Baker,  in  his  report  on  Leeds,  states—'  In  the  houses  of  the 
working  classes,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  lodj^^ers  of  both  sexes,  are 
found  occupying  the  same  sleeping- room  with  the  parents,  and 
consequences  occur  which  humanity  shudders  to  ct)ntemplate/ 

Our  readers  will  probably  by  ibis  lime  have  arrived  with  us  at 
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llie  conclusion,  tlial  tbere  exists  nosjivage  nation  on  earth  in  which 
more  uncivilized  or  more  brotalizino^  scenes  could  be  witnessed 
than  in  the  heart  of  this  great  country.  Should,  however,  any 
doubts  remain,  we  subjoin  one  short  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Scotl  Alison  : — 

*  III  many  houses  in  and  around  Tranent,  fowls  roo?t  on  the  railera 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  bedhtemla.     The  effluvia  in  these  houses  aref  j 
offensive,  and  must  prove  very  unwholesome.     It  is  i^carcely  necessary  w] 
pay  that  these  houses  are  very  hlthy.     They  swarm  likewise  with  fleas* 
Dogs  live  in  the  interior  of  the  lowest   houses,  and  must,  of  course,  he 
opposed  to  cleanlinesa.     I  have  seeti  horses  in  two  houses  in  Tranent 
inhahitin(5  the  same  apartment  with  nuraerous  families.     One  was  ia  ! 
Dow*8  Bounds.     Several  of  the  taiiiily  were  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and  I  ^ 
remember  ihr  horse  sf€K)d  al  the  hack  of  ffie  bed.     In  this  case  the 
stench  was  dreadful.     Tlie  father  died  of  typhus  on  ihts  occasion,' 

Here  is  another  very  important  piece  of  evidence : — 

*  A  gentleman  who  has  observed  closely  the  condition  of  the  work* 
people  in  the  south  of  Cheshire  and  the  north  of  Lancashire,  men  of  j 
similar  race  and  education,  working  at  the  same  description  of  work— | 
namely,  as  cotton-spinners,  miU-hands— and  earning  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  wages,  states  that  the  woi  kmeu  of  the  uorlh  of  Lancashire 
are  obviously  inferior  to  those  in  the  south  of  Cheshire,  uj  health  and 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and  general  condition.     The  difference  i§ 
traced  mainly  to  the  circumstance,   that  the  labourers  in  the  north  of  1 
Lancashire  inhabit  stone  houses  of  a  description  that  absorb  moisture, 
the  danjpness  of  which  affects  the  health,  and  causes  personal  un clean- 
liness, induced  by  the  difficulty  of  keephig  a  clean  house/ 

One  consequence  of  the  unwholesome  workshops  and  houses  ia 
which  the  labouring  classes  are  too  often  confined,  is  the  dispo- 
sition it  creates  among  them  to  dispel  by  drink  that  depressing 
effoct  on  their  nervous  enerpes  whic!i  is  invariably  the  result  of 
breathing  impure  air.  In  Dumfries,  for  example,  where  the  ' 
cholera  swept  away  one-eleventh  of  the  population,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  inquired  *if  the  chief  mairistrate  how  many  bakers'  shops 
there  were  ?  *  Twelve/  was  the  answer.  *  And  bow  many 
whiskey-shops  may  your  town  possess?'  The  honest  provost 
frankly  replied,  *  Seventy-nine  I  *  Another  consequence  is  the 
rapid  corruption,  in  such  unwholesome  places,  of  meat,  bread,  and 
otlier  food,  which,  by  ]ircvcnlinp:  the  poor  from  laying  in  any 
store,  forces  them  to  purchase  their  provisions  on  the  most  disad* 
vantageous  terms, 

*  Here,  then/  says  Mr.  Chad  wick, '  we  have  from  the  one  agent,  a  close 
and  polluted  ntmosphere»  two  different  sets  of  effects : — one  set  here 
noticed  engendering  improvidence,  expense,  and  waste — -the  other^  the 
depressing   effects  of  external   and   internal    miasma  on    the  nervous 
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lystetO)  tending  to  incite  to  tlie  habitual  u^  of  ardent  c^piritR;  both  tend- 
ing to  precifjitale  this  population  into  disease  and  misery-.* 

In  lamenting  over  the  picture,  but  too  clearly  tlclineated,  of 
the  demoralization  and  disorganization  of  our  labouring  classes, 
Claused  by  the  removal  of  those  arcbitecluial  barriers  by  wliich 
nature >  even  among  savages,  protects  modesty  and  encourages 
decency,  Mr.  Chadvk'ick  maintains  that  no  education  as  yet 
commonly  given  appears  to  have  availed  against  such  corrupting 
drcurastances :  dwelling,  per  cnnirhr  on  numennis  instances  of  the 
moral  improvement  of  a  population  apparently  resulting  from 
street-cleansing,  land -draining,  and  improvements  of  the  external 
and  internal  condition  of  their  dwellings.  We  think  it  clear 
enough  that  it  is  mere  mockery  Uy  talk  of  ele\%itiog  by  education 
classes  whom  we  allow  to  be  perpetually  acted  ujion  by  physical 
circumstances  of  the  deeply  degrading  tendency  now  sufficiently 
exposed.  How  striking  are  these  words  of  Mn  Walker,  tbe  ma- 
gistrate of  the  Thames  Police  Office  I  After  deprecating  the  prac- 
tice of  building  for  the  poor  miserable  hovel s*  instead  of  more 
comfortable  and  respectable,  well-drained  dwellings,  be  says, — 

*  From  what  I  have  observed,  I  am  fully  convinced  tbat  if  shambles 
were  built  on  any  spot,  and  all  who  choose  were  allowed  to  occupy  tlieni, 
they  would  soon  be  occupied  by  a  race  lower  than  any  yet  known.  I 
have  often  said,  that  if  empty  cnsks  were  placed  along  the  streets  of 
Wbitechapel,  in  a  few  days  each  of  them  would  have  a  tenant,  and  these 
tenants  would  keep  up  their  kind,  and  prey  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, I  am  sure  that,  if  such  facilities  were  offered,  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable degradation  to  which  portions  of  the  species  might  not  be 
reduced.  Wherever  there  are  empty  houses  which  are  not  secured,  they 
are  soon  tenanted  by  wretched  objects,  and  these  tenants  continue  to 
long  as  there  is  a  harbour  for  them.  Parish-officers  and  o'.hers  coma 
to  me  to  aid  them  in  clearing  such  places.  I  tell  the  police  and  the 
parish  that  there  is  no  use  in  their  watching  these  places ;  that  they 
must  hoard  them  up,  if  they  woold  get  rid  of  the  occupants.  If  they 
will  give  the  acconmiodatiou,  they  will  tret  the  occupants-  If  you  will 
have  marshes  and  stagnant  waters^  you  will  there  have  suitable  aniinds  ; 
and  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  by  draining  the  marsbes.* 

Mr,  Chadwii  k  dwells  on  domestic  mLsmanagement  generally,  as 
one  great  predisposing  cause  of  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  tbil 
the  poor  arc  in  the  liabit  of  buying  their  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  butter, 
cheese  J  bacon,  and  other  articles,  in  small  quantities  from  the  huck- 
sters^ who.  to  cover  bad  debts,  charge  exorbitant  prices.  Destitu- 
tifui  is  often  therefore  causetl  by  the  wasteful  misapplication  of 
wages  which,  with  habits  of  frugality,  would  prove  to  be  sufilicicnt; 
but  the  grand  evil  is,  that  every  species  of  mismanagement  promotes 
or  ends  in  the  gin  and  whiskey. 

Every  day  ^  intemperance'  is  talked  of  and  preached  against  as  the 
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cause  of  fever,  and  <if  the  prevalent  mortality.  We  neglect,  how- 
ever, to  reflect  tliat  it  is  the  distoinfurt  of  tbc  poor  that  drives  them 
to  driok,  Hival  plcisures  mi^ht  be  encouraged,  which  would  keep 
them  sober ;  but,  alas,  whiskey  is  declared  to  be  good  for  damp 
ami  rheumatism,  when  drainage  and  a  clean  residence  are  really 
the  physical  remedies  that  shouhl  be  prescribeth 

IV*  Comparative  cftance  of  life  in  different  clc^ses  of  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is  no  proverb  more  jrenerally  admitted  than  that  *  Death 
IS  no  respecter  of  persons.*  Mr.  Cbadwick,  however,  has  drawn 
from  the  mortuary  registers  a  series  of  tabular  returns,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  single  specinjen  :^ — 

Z^l.  Ln-EHPacL,  1840.  ^^S^fJ^' 

137  Gentry  and  professional  persons,  &c,  .  .     35 

1 ,  738  Tradesmen  and  their  families   .  •  .22 

5 ,  597  Labourers,  mechanics,  and  servaata,  &c.  .  1 5 
— Again,  it  is  an  appalling  lact,  that,  among  the  labouring  classes 
in  Manchester^  more  than  fifty -seven  out  of  every  hundred  die 
before  they  attain  five  years  of  age  ! — ^More  than  one- half  of  their 
progeny  die  within  I  he  fifth  year  of  their  birth;  while  one-fifth 
only  of  the  chihlren  of  the  gentry  die  within  the  same  perimb  In 
explanation  of  such  a  difference,  Mr.  Clmdwick  has  annexed  to 
bis  report  plans  of  different  towns,  showing,  by  different  tints,  that 
the  localities  of  the  epidemic  diseases  which  raged  there  are  iden- 
tical with  the  uncleansed  and  close  streets  and  wards  occupied  by 
the  p<K)r. 

Instead  of  actively  searching  for  the  causes  which  have  been 
so  fatally  shortening  as  well  as  embittering  the  existence  of  our 
laboui'iog  classes,  it  has  of  late  }ears  been  much  the  fashion 
among  political  economists — who  clearly  enough  saw  that  this 
mortality,  from  whatever  cause  it  was  proceeding,  did  not  affect 
them — to  adopt  the  convenient  theory  that  wars,  plagues,  pesti- 
lence, epidemic  disorders,  and  accidents  of  every  description, 
which  cause  premature  deaths  among  the  poor,  are,  if  it  conld 
only  he  satisfactorily  explained  to  ihem,  a  '  terrible  ctirrective/ 
kindly  ordained  by  Nature,  in  order  to  prevent  population  ex- 
ceeding the  means  of  subsistence.  But  Mr.  Chadwick,  standing 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  Nature  and  of  the  poor,  denies 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  altogether,  and  produces  tabular  ac- 
counts taken  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  every  county  in 
England,  w  hich  certainly  appear  to  prove  that  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  population  is  greatest  where  there  is  the  greatest 
mortality — ^and  consequently  that  pestilence  or  excessive  mortality 
does  not  diminish  the  sum  total  uf  population  !  Our  mismanage- 
ment 
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luces  disease^  and  ttiat  makes  the  g^p  which  Nature 
immediately  labours  to  fill  up.  Let  us  allow  as  largely  as  we 
choose  for  inconsitlerate  and  reckless  conduct  in  individuals — 
still,  inasmuch  as  Iwo  things  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time,  the  youn^  in  ahnost  every  trade  and  profession  of  life 
must  unavoida!jly  defer  niarnatre  until  their  seniors  vacate  by  death 
the  places  of  trust  and  confidence  which  they  have  gradually  at- 
tained. So  lonor,  therefore,  as  these  places  linger  in  the  possession 
of  the  old,  the  increase  of  population  is  proportionably  subdued  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  band,  if,  from  avoidable  or  unavoidable 
disease,  the  duration  tjf  life  be  so  shortened  that  those  loca  tenenles, 
who  neither  increase  nor  multiply,  shall  be  eilher  parily  or  wholly 
replaced  by  those  of  an  age  to  do  both,  it  e\-idently  follows  that 
this  description  of  mortality  must  produce  more  births  than  deaths. 
In  fact,  even  the  returns  of  the  deaths,  marritiges,  and  births 
amon^  the  white  population  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  demon- 
strate that,  though  the  mortality  there  has  been  as  frightful  as 
we  have  described  it,  the  births  have  exceeded  it  largely  r^ — for 
instance,  in  tlie  different  districts  o(  this  pestilential  al>o<Je  the 
number  of  deaths  (nine- tenths  of  which  were  of  persons  under 
forty  years  of  age)  lunounted  in  1839  to  24 It  while  in  ihe  same 
year  the  number  of  baptisms  was  464,  and  the  number  of  mar- 
riages 542;  indeecl  it  seems  natural  that  young  people  should 
become  reckless  of  consequences,  and  regardless  of  the  future,  in 
a  climate  which,  by  the  ravages  it  is  daily  creating,  appears  always 
to  be  relentlessly  exclaiming  to  them,  *  To-morrow  you  die F 

V.  Pecuniary  bunlens  created  by  (he  neglect  of  saniiaty 
vtea^vres. 

*  To  whatever  extent,'  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  '  the  probabh*  duration 
of  the  life  of  the  working  man  is  diminished  by  noxious  agencies,  I 
repeat  a  truism  in  fetating  that  to  the  same  extent  productive  power  is 
lost ;  and  in  the  case  of  destitute  widowhood  8ud  orphanage,  btirdens 
are  created  and  casi,  either  on  the  industrious  survivors  belonging  to  the 
family,  or  on  the  contrihutors  to  the  poor*s-rales,  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  the  failure  of  such  ability/ 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  widows  chargeable  to  the  p^or- 
rates  in  ihn  year  ending  Ladv-day,  1840,  was  43,000,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  orpban  children  to  whom  relief  was  given  was 
1 12,000.  Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  27,000  cases  of  premature 
widowhood,  and  more  than  100,000  of  orphanage,  might  be  traced 
to  removable  causes. 

Take  one  pleasing  example  of  a  cauite  removed : — 

*  In  one  mine/  says  Dr.  Barham,  *  the  Dolcoath  mine,  in  the  pariih 
of  Cttmborne,  in  Curnwall,  great  attention  is  paid  to  obviate  ngcncici 
injurious  to  the  miners.     Care  is  there  taken  in  respect  to  veniilation 
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in  the  mines,  and  the  men  are  healthier  than  in  moat  other  mines; 
there  are  more  old  miners.  Care  is  taken, for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents. Care  is  taken  of  the  miners  on  qnittiug  the  mines  :  hence, 
instead  of  issuing  on  the  hleak  hdi-side,  and  receiving  beer  in  a  shed* 
they  issue  from  their  underground  labour  into  a  warm  room,  where 
well- dried  clothes  are  ready  for  them  ;  warm  water,  and  even  baths  are 
supplied  from  the  steam-fufDace  ;  and  a  provision  o!"  hot  beef-soup  instead 
of  beer  is  ready  for  them  in  another  room.  The  honour  of  having  made 
this  change  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lady  Basset,  on  the 
auggeation  of  Dr,  Carlyoii,  We  may  fairly  attribute  to  tfie  combination 
of  beneficial  arrangements  jnst  noticed  that  in  Ddcoath,  where  451  in- 
dividuals are  employed  underground,  only  two  have  died  within  the  last 
three  years  of  miners*  consumption;  a  statement  which  could  not^  I 
believe,  be  made  with  truths  nor  be  nearly  approached,  in  respect  of  an 
equal  number  [of  luiners  during  the  same  term  in  any  other  Cornish  dis' 
trict.  The  sick-club  of  the  mine  ia  comparatively  rich,  having  a  fund 
of  1500/; 

It  appears  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  Mr,  Chadwick's 
report  to  demonstrate  lo  the  public  that  the  welfare  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  is  identical  with  that  of  all  other  classes^ that  whatever 
afflicts  the  former,  syinpalhelicalij  affects  the  latter — and  C4>n- 
jsequently  that  whenever  the  poor  are  brought  to  an  untimely 
grave  by  causes  which  are  reiuovable*  the  coram  unity  in  some 
way  or  olber  is  sure  to  suffer  retributive  punish m cut  for  the 
neglect.  For  example — in  corroboration  of  the  evidence  already 
adduced,  he  gives  tabular  returns,  showing  the  difference  in  the 
proj>ortions  of  ages  between  a  depressed  and  unhealthy,  and  a 
comparatively  vigorous  population:  by  which  it  appears  that*  while 
in  a  hundred  men  of  the  former,  there  would  not  be  two  rnen 
beyond  60  years  of  age,  not  eight  abo^'e  50,  and  not  a  fourth 
alcove  40  —  in  the  other  population  there  would  be  fourteen 
beyond  60,  lwenty*sevcn  beyond  50,  or  a  clear  majority  of  mature 
age.     Now  mark  one  consequence  : — 

'  Whenever  tlie  adult  population  of  a  physically  depressed  district, 
such  as  Manchester,  is  brought  out  on  any  public  occasiout  the  pre- 
ponderance of  youth  in  the  crowd  is  apt  to  strike  those  who  have  seen 
assemblages  of  the  w^orking  population  in  districts  more  favourably 
situated. 

'  In  the  course  of  some  inquiries  under  the  Constabulary  Force  Com- 
mission, reference  was  made  to  the  meetings  held  by  torchlight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mauchester.  It  was  reported  that  the  bulk  consisted 
of  mere  boys,  and  that  there  were  scarcely  any  men  of  mature  age 
amongst  them.  Those  of  age  and  experience,  it  was  stated,  generally 
disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  as  injurious  to  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves.  These  older  men,  we  w^ere  assured  by  their 
employers,  were  above  ihc  indueiice  of  the  anarchical  fallacies  wdiich 
appeared  to  sway  those  wild  and  dangerous  assemblages.  The  inquiry 
which  arose  upon  such  statements  was  how  it  happened  that  the  men  of 
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mature  ngc,  feeling  their  own  best  interests  injured  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  younger  portion  cif  the  working  classes — how  tbey,  the  elders,  did 
not  exercise  a  reBtraining  inBucnce  upon  their  less-experienced  fellow* 
workmen  ?  On  inquiring  of  the  owner  of  some  extensive  niaiiufuctUTing 
property,  on  which  between  1000  and  2000  persons  were  maintained  at 
vages  yielding  405.  per  week  per  faniiU\  th  hether  he  could  rely  on  the 
aid  of  the  men  of  mature  age  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  which 
furnished  theni  the  means  of  subsistence? — ^lie  stated  lie  couid  rely  on 
them  confidently; — but  on  ascertaining  the  numbers  qualified  for 
service  as  special  constables,  the  gloomy  fact  became  apparent,  that 
the  proportion  of  men  of  strength  and  of  mature  age  for  such  service 
were  but  as  a  small  group  against  a  large  crowd,  and  that  for  any  social 
influence  they  were  equally  weak.  The  disappearance  by  premature 
deaths  of  the  heads  of  families  and  the  older  workmen  must  practically 
involve  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  lapse  of  staid  influence  amidst  a 
young  population  by  one  description  or  other  of  precautionary  force. 

•  On  expostulating  on  other  occasions  with  middfe-aged  and  expe- 
rienced workmen  on  the  folly^  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  their  trade 
imions,  the  workmen  of  the  class  remonstrated  with  invariably  dis- 
claimed connexion  with  the  proceedings,  and  showed  that  they  ab- 
stained from  attendance  at  the  meetings.  The  common  expression 
was^  they  would  not  attend  to  be  borne  down  by  "mere  hoys,*'  who 
were  furious,  and  knew  not  what  tiiey  were  about.  The  predominance 
of  a  voung  and  violent  majority  was  general. 

*  fn  the  metropolis  the  experience  is  similar.  The  mol>s  against 
■which  the  police  have  to  guard  come  from  the  most  depressed  districts  ; 
and  the  constant  report  of  the  superintendents  is,  that  scarcely  any  old 
men  are  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  In  general  they  appear  to  consist 
of  persons  between  16  and  25  years  of  age.  The  mobs  from  such  dis- 
tricts as  Bethnal  Green  are  proportionately  conspicuous  for  a  deficiency 
of  bodily  strength,  without,  however,  being  from  that  cause  proportion- 
ately the  less  dangerously  mischievous,  I  was  informed  by  peace-officers 
that  the  great  havoc  at  Bristol  was  committed  by  mere  boys.* 

-  Since  the  publication  of  the  Rcptirt  alarming  riots  Lave  oc- 
curred in  the  manufacturings  districts ;  and  our  readers  w  ill 
obserre,  from  the  following  authentic  details,  which  we  have  taken 
some  trouble  to  obtain,  bow  singularly  Mr.  Chadwick's  state- 
ment has  just  been  cnrroborated. 

Ages  of  the  Prkowirs  for  Trial  ai  (he  Special  Commission  in  CheJure^ 
LancashiTe^  and  Staffordshire^  OLiol^tr^  1842  .• — 
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This  is  enough — but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
prisoners  were  the  leaders ;  their  followers  were  probably  much 
youno^cr, 

*T]ie  experience  of  the  metropolitan  police*'  continues  Mr  Chadwick, 
*ia  similar  as  to  the  comparatively  email  proportion  of  force  available 
for  public  service  from  such  depressed  diatncts.  It  is  corroborative  also 
of  the  evidence  as  to  the  physical  deterioration  of  their  popnlfttion,  as 
T^'ell  as  the  disproportion  in  respect  to  age.  Two  out  of  every  three  of 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  police  force  itself  are  found  defective 
in  the  physical  qualifications.  It  ia  rare  that  any  one  of  the  candidates 
from  Spitalfields,  Whitechapd,  or  tlie  districts  where  the  mean  duration 
of  life  is  low,  is  found  to  possess  the  requifiite  physical  qualifications 
for  the  force,  which  is  chiefly  recruited  from  the  open  districts  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  or  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  other  agricultural 
counties. 

*  In  general  the  juvenile  delinquents,  who  come  from  the  inferior  dis- 
tricts of  the  towns,  are  conspicuously  under-size.  In  a  recent  examina- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents  at  Parkhurst  Ijy  Mr*  Kay  Shuttleworth,  the 
great  majority  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  physical  organization.  An 
impression  la  often  prevalent  that  the  criminal  population  consists  of 
persons  of  the  greatest  physical  strengtb.  Instances  of  criminals  of 
great  strength  certainly  do  occur ;  but  speaking  from  observation  of  the 
adult  prisoners  from  the  towns  and  the  convicts  in  the  hulks,  they  are 
iii  general  below  the  average  standard  of  height.' 

He  follows  up  these  statements  by  some  very  curious  details 
collected  from  the  teachers  of  the  pauper  children  at  Nonv^Ml 
and  elsewliere  : — 

*  The  intellects  of  the  children  of  inferior  physical  organization  are 
torpid;  it  is  comparatively  difficult  to  gain  their  attention  or  to  sustain  it; 
it  requires  much  labour  to  irradiate  the  countenance  with  intelligence,  and 
the  irradiation  is  apt  to  be  transient*  As  a  class  they  are  comparativdy 
irritable  and  bad-tempered.  The  most  experienced  and  zealous  teachers 
are  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  well-grown  healthy  children,  which  pre- 
sents to  them  better  promise  that  their  labours  will  be  less  difficult  and 
more  lasting  and  succcssfnh  On  one  occasion  a  comparison  was  made 
between  the  progress  of  two  sets  of  children  in  Glasgow — the  one  set 
taken  from  the  wynda  and  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  snccessful  infant-school  masters;  the  other  a  set  of  children 
from  a  more  healthy  town  districti  and  of  a  better  physical  condition, 
placed  nuder  the  care  of  a  pupil  of  the  master  who  had  charge  of  the 
childreu  from  tlie  wynds.  After  a  trial  for  a  sutlicient  time,  the  more 
experienced  master  acknowledged  the  comparative  inferiority  of  his 
pupils,  and  his  inability  to  keep  tbeni  up  to  tlie  pace  of  the  better  bodily- 
conditioned  children.* 

Our  author  pithily  sums  up  the  result, 

*  Noxious  physical  agencies,  depressing  the  bealth  and  bodily  con- 
dition of  the  population,   act  as  obstacles  to  education  and  to  moral 
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culture ;  in  abridging  the  duration  of  adult  life  they  check  the  growth 

of  productive  skill,  and  abridge  tbe  amount  of  social  experiencr  and 
I  steady  moral  habits :  they  substitute  for  a  population  that  accumulates 

and  preserveflnatruction,  and  is  steadily  prur^egsive,  a  population  young, 
I  inexperienced,   ignorant,  credulous,   iiTitable,    passionate,    dangerous, 

having  a  perpetual  tendency  to  moral  as  well  aa  physicftl  deterioration.* 

VI.  Evidencp  of  the  effrrU  of  prfveiHive  measures  in  raising 

the  afandard  nf  health  and  the  rhancex  nf  life. 

Tho  results  of  measures  which  bnve  hitely  \w<m  intrnrliircd  into 
the  navy  aod  army,  as  well  as  into  our  prisons,  offer  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  health  attainable  by  simple  means.  Mr.  Chad- 
ivick  declares  that  no  descriptions  g^iven  by  Howard  of  the  worst 
prisons  be  visited  in  England,  come  up  to  what  appeared  m  every 
wynd  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  inspected  l>y  Dr.  Arnott  and 
liimself.  Now  on  what  principle  can  we  defend  our  not  applying 
to  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  poor,  in  as  far  as  we  can  apply 
them,  the  measures  which  we  know  to  have  saved  so  many  of  our 
inldiers  and  sailors — which  have  therefore  saved  the  nation  such 
Tast  Slims  of  money  ?  Above  alL  what  is  to  l)e  said  of  the  judgment 
of  the  community  that  makes  prodigious  efforts  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  its  criminals,  and  apathetically  neglects  its  poor  ? 
After  giving^  ns  a  mass  of  irresistible  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
results  of  increased  care  in  the  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
the  inmates  of  jails,  Mr.  Chad  wick  proceeds  to  compare  the  ex- 
pense to  owners  and  tenants  of  the  pnblic  drainage^  cleansing", 
and  supplies  of  water  necessary  for  tlie  maintenance  of  health, 
with  the  expense  of  sickness — the  cost  i»f  the  remedy  with  the 
cost  of  the  disease.  His  tables  seem  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  the 
application  of  his  remedies  to  one-third  (1,148,282)  of  the  inha- 
bited houses  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  would  amount  to 
18,401/219/.  The  annual  instalment  for  repayment  of  this  debt 
in  thirty  years  would  amount  tf)  613,374^.;  the  annual  interest, 
commoted  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  charged  as  rent  on  the 
tenant,   would  be   083,644^.      Out   of  this  sum,    however,   the 

I  C*:>st  of  supplying  every  house  with  waler,  even  at  the  liighest 
rge  made  by  the  water  companies,  namely,  138  pailsful  for 
||^.,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  reduction  of  the  existing  exiienditure  of 
Inbonr  in  fetching   water;    and    many   other   similar  reductions 

.should  be  made  from  the  account.  But,  w^ithout  lingering  over 
such  details,  it  may  be  at  once  stated  that  the  experience  of  the 

)  effect  of  sanitary  measures  proves  the  possibility  of  the  reduction  of 

\  BickneHH  in  the  worst  districts  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  existing 
amount ;  and  sickness  is  no  trifle  in  the  mere  calcixlation  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 

'  The  immediiUe  cost,'  says  Mr.  Chadwick, '  of  sickness  and  loss  of 

employment 
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employment  falls  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  on 
whatsoever  fund  it  does  fall,  it  will  be  a  gain  to  apply  to  the  means  of 
prevention  that  fund  which  is  and  must  needs  otherwi<|  continue  to  be 
more  largely  applied  to  meet  the  charge  of  maintenance  and  remedies. 

*  Admitting,  however,  as  a  fact  the  misconception  intended  to  be  obvi- 
ated, that  the  necessary  expense  of  structural  arrangements  will  be  an 
immediate  charge  instead  of  an  immediate  means  of  relief  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  ;— in  proof  that  they  have,  in  ordinary  times,  not  only  the 
means  of  defraying  increased  public  rates  but  increased  rents,  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  amount  expended  in  ardent  spirits  (exclusive  of  wines), 
tobacco,  snuff,  beer,  &c.,  consumed  chiefly  by  them,  cannot  be  much 
less  than  from  45,000,000/.  to  50,000,000^.  per  annum  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  an  estimate  which  I  obtained  from  an  eminent  spirit- 
merchant  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  British  spirits  on  which 
duty  is  paid,  the  annual  expenditure  on  them  alone,  chiefly  by  the 
labouring  classes,  cannot  be  less  than  24,000,000/.  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  one  dram  per  week  would  nearly  defray  the  expense  of  the 
structural  arrangements  of  drainage,  &c.,  by  which  some  of  the  strongest 
provocatives  to  the  habit  of  drunkenness  would  be  removed.* 

These  are  most  important  statements.  But  stilly  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, the  labouring  poor  in  our  great  towns  cannot  of  themselves, 
as  a  class,  improve  essentially  the  condition  of  the  localities  which 
they  occupy.  The  workman's  location  must  be  governed  by  his 
work — therefore  the  supply  of  house-room  for  him  becomes  almost 
inevitably  a  monopoly :  he  must  not  only  take  a  lodging  near  his 
work,  but  he  must  take,  it  as  it  is :  he  can  neither  lay  on  water, 
nor  cause  the  removal  of  filth  by  drainage — in  short,  he  has  no 
more  control  over  the  external  economy  of  his  habitation  than 
of  the  structure  of  the  street  in  which  it  exists.  But  it  is  de- 
monstrable that,  if  the  employers  of  labour  would  but  provide 
better  accommodation  for  their  labourers,  they  would  receive  in 
money  and  in  money's  worth — to  speak  of  no  higher  considera- 
tions— a  fair  remuneration  for  their  expenditure. 

*  We  everywhere  find,'  says  Mr.  Chad  wick,  *  (in  contradiction  to 
statements  frequently  made  in  popular  declamations,)  that  the  labourer 
gains  by  his  connexion  with  large  capital :  in  the  instances  presented 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  of  residences  held  from  the  employer,  we 
find  that  the  labourer  gains  by  the  expenditure  for  the  external  appear* 
ance  of  that  which  is  known  to  be  part  of  the  property— an  expenditure 
that  is  generally  accompanied  by  corresponding  internal  comforts  :  he 
gains  by  all  the  surrounding  advantages  of  good  roads  and  drainage, 
and  by  more  sustained  and  powerful  care  to  maintain  them :  he  gains  by 
the  closer  proximity  to  his  work  attendant  on  such  an  arrangement ;  and 
he  thus  avoids  all  the  attacks  of  disease  occasioned  by  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  and  the  additional  fatigue  in  traversing  long  distances  to  and 
from  his  home  to  the  place  of  work,  in  the  damp  of  early  morning  or 
of  nightfall.    The  exposure  to  weather  after  leaving  the  place  of  work 
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IB  one  prolific  ciiuse  of  dii^case,  especially  to  the  young.  When  the 
home  u  near  to  the  place  of  work,  the  iabmirer  is  enabled  to  take  hia 
dinner  w  ith  liis  family  inatcad  of  at  the  beer-shop.  The  wife  and  cliildren 
E^ftiii  by  proximity  to  the  employer's  family,  in  motives  to  nesitnes^j  and 
cleanliness,  hy  their  being  known  and  being  under  ohat^rvatton :  as  a 
general  rule,  the  whole  economy  of  the  cottages  in  bye^hiues  and  out- 
of-the-way  pliieea  appears  to  be  below  those  expo&ed  to  observation.  In 
connexion  with  properly  or  large  capital,  tlie  labourer  gains  in  the 
stability  of  employment,  and  the  regularity  of  income  incidental  to  ope- 
raliona  on  a  large  scale:  there  is  a  mutual  benefit  also  in  the  wages  for 
service  being  given  in  the  shape  of  buildings  or  permanent  and  assured 
comforts;  that  is,  in  what  would  be  the  best  application  of  wages^ 
rather  than  wholly  in  money  wages.' 

We  must  refer  to  the  Report  itself  for  a  lonj^  array  of  most 
pleasing  examples  of  the  practical  truth  of  these  statements* 
Not  a  few  of  the  g^reat  mast  or- manufacturers  acknowlodg-ed  to 
Mr.  Chad  wick  ibat  what  they  had  done  from  motives  of  humanity 
had  turned  out,  to  their  agreeable  surprise,  immensely  advan- 
tageous tu  tliL'ir  own  purses.  But  lot  us  content  ourselves  with 
wdiat  is  stated  as  to  one  particular  source  of  evil,  and  ihe  facility 
of  cutting  it  ofl'  by  a  judicious  employer.  The  example  is  from 
Leeds : — 

*  The  effects,*  j^ays  Mr,  Fa'trburo^  *  produced  by  payment  at  the 
public-house  are  to  oblige  the  workman  to  drink.  He  is  kept  waiting 
in  the  public-honse  during  a  long  time,  varying  from  two  to  three 
hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  ftve  hours.  The  workman  cannot  remain 
in  the  house  without  drinking,  even  if  he  were  alone,  as  he  must  make 
some  return  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  room.  But  the  payment 
of  a  iiumher  of  men  occupies  time  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  We 
find  that  to  pay  our  own  men  in  tlie  moat  rapid  way  requires  from  two 
to  three  hours.  The  assembled  workmen j  of  course,  stimulate  each 
other  to  drink.  Out  of  a  hundred  men,  all  of  whom  will,  probably,  liuvc 
taken  their  quart  of  porter  or  ale,  above  a  third  will  go  home  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness — of  dmnkenness  to  the  extent  of  imbecility.  The  evil 
is  not  confined  to  the  men ;  the  destrucLive  habit  is  propagated  in  their 
families.  At  each  pabUc-housc  a  proportion  of  the  jxjor  women,  their 
wives,  attend.  According  to  my  own  observation,  full  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  men  have  their  wives  and  children  in  attendance  at  the  public- 
house.  The  poor  w^omcn  have  no  other  mode  of  getting  money  to  market 
with  on  the  Saturday  night  than  attending  at  the  public- house  to  get  it 
from  their  husbiinds.  They  may  liave  children  whom  they  cannot  leave  \ 
at  home,  and  these  they  brinpj  with  them.  The  wives  are  thus  led  to ^ 
drink,  and  they  and  their  child rcn  arc  made  partakers  of  the  scenes  of  ^ 
drunkenness  and  riot ;  for  there  are  not  unfretiuently  quarreli  leading 
to  lights  between  the  workmen  when  intoxicated- 

*  It  is  only  the  inferior  shopkeepers  or  hucksters  who  will  sell  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  they  sell  an  interior  commodity  at  a  higher  price* 
Then  the  Sunday  morning  is  thus  occupied;  the  huBband,  and  »ome- < 
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times  the  wife,  is  kept  in  a  stfite  of  feverish  excitement  by  the  previous 
night's  dubiuch;  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  fiUh  and  diaorder;  even  the 
fuce  is  niiwtiishcd;  no  clean  clotlies  are  put  on;  and  there  is  no  chtirch 
attendance,  and  no  decency.  Indeed,  by  the  pressure  of  the  wants 
created  by  habits  of  drinking,  there  is  soon  no  menns  to  purchase  clean 
or  respectable  clothes,  and  lastly  no  desire  to  purchase  them.  The  man, 
instead  of  cleaning  himself,  and  appearing  at  church  on  the  Sunday,  or 
walking  ont  with  his  family  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  respectable 
condition,  remains  at  home  in  filth,  and  in  a  filthy  hovel. 

'  The  workman  who  has  been  absent  from  drunkenness  comes  to  his 
work  pale,  emaciated,  shattered,  nnd  unnerved.  From  my  own  observa- 
tion in  my  own  branch  of  niannfaclnre,  I  should  say  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  executed  during  the  first  day  or  so  would  be 
about  one-fifth  less  than  that  obtainable  from  a  steady  and  attentive 
w^orkman.  Another  consideration  for  the  master  is  the  fact  that  such 
workmen,  the  most  idle  and  dissolute,  are  the  most  discontented,  and 
arc  always  the  foremost  in  mischievous  strikes  and  comhinations^' 

Nqw  what  is  Mr.  Fairburn*s  prescription  for  these  disorders  ? 
He  sends  a  clerk  into  each  room  in  his  in  an  u  factory  immediately 
after  dinner-hour  on  Saturday  to  pay  each  man  individually,  who, 
by  this  simple  arrangement,  is  not  taken  from  his  work  half  a 
minute.  The  master  thus  saves  on  an  average  an  hour  and  a  half  s 
labour  of  55D  men,  which  amounts  to  800  hours  of  labour  per  week ; 
one  great  cause  of  non-attendance  at  church  on  t!ic  -Sunday  is 
abolished  ;  and,  lastly*  not  above  four  or  five  of  his  people  arrive 
late  at  their  work  on  Monday  morning. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  rural  regions.  Out  of  many 
of  Mr.  Chadwick*s  witnesses,  let  us  attend  to  one ; — Charles 
Higgins,  Esq,,  Chairman  of  the  Bedford  Union,  thus  describes 
the  advantages  which  have  arisen  from  an  improved  description 
of  cottages  in  Lis  vicinity  :-^ 

-  '  The  man  sees  his  wife  and  family  more  comfortable  than  formerly; 
he  has  a  better  cottage  and  gfirdcn  ;  he  is  stimulated  to  indns^try,  and, 
as  he  rises  in  respectability  of  station,  he  becofnof  atcar(^  that  he  has  a 
choractcr  to  lose.  Thus  an  important  point  is  gained.  Having  acquired 
certain  advantagesi  he  is  anxious  to  retain  and  improve  them  ;  he  strives 
more  to  preserve  his  independence^  and  becomes  a  member  uf  benefit, 
medical,  and  clothing  societies ;  and  frequently,  besides  this,  lays  up  a 
certain  j^um,  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  in  the  savings-bank.  Almost 
always  attendant  upon  these  advantages,  we  find  the  man  sending  his 
children  to  be  regidavly  instructed  in  aSunday>and,  where  possible,  in  a 
day  school,  and  liimscif  and  family  more  constant  in  their  attendance  at 
some  place  of  worship  on  the  Lord*s-day. 

*  A  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor,  cjjnifurtless  hovel  after  his  day's 
labour,  and  sees  all  miserable  around  him,  lias  his  spirits  more  often 
depressed  than  excited  by  it.     He  feels  that,  do  his  best,  he  shall  be 
miserable  still,  and  ia  too  apt  to  fly  for  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  ale- 
house 
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houBe  or  beer-shop.  But  give  him  the  nieani  of  making  himself  com- 
fbrtaljlc  by  his  own  industry,  and  I  am  convinced  by  experience  that,  in 
many  caBea,  he  will  avail  himself  of  it/ 

Allbougb,,  in  the  varieg^ated  picture  of  human  life,  one  can 
scarcely  point  out  a  more  striking  contrast  tban  between  a  pale 
dnmken  labourer  zigzaggedly  staggering  by  night  from  the  ale- 
house to  bis  family,  and  a  ruddy  sober  one  rationally  enjoying  his 
evening  at  bomCj  yet  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  analyse  or  enumerate 
the  invisible  filaments  which,  acting  all  together  like  the  strands 
in  a  cable,  have  in  the  two  cases  produced  such  opposite  results ! 

It  is  not  the  fresh  air  the  ploughman  lias  been  inhaling  all 
day  which,  at  the  conclusifm  of  his  work,  has  irresistibly 
brought  him  to  his  home ;  oor  is  it  the  appetite  wliich  healthy 
labour  has  created — nor  is  it  tlie  joyous  welcome  of  those  rosy- 
faced  children  who.  following  each  other  almost  according  to 
their  ages  along  the  garden* path,  have  run  to  meet  him  at  his 
wicket-gate— *  nor  is  it  the  smiling  countenance  of  his  neatly- tlr  ess ed 
wife— nor  the  homely  meal  she  has  prepared  for  liim — nor  the 
general  cleanliness  of  bis  cottage,  nor  the  ticking  of  his  gaudy- 
laced  clock,  nor  the  merry  antics  o(  his  chddren  s  kitten,  nor  big 

warm  chimney-corner,  nor  the  cheerful  embers  on  his  hearth 

no  one  of  these  tiny  threads  is  strong  enough  to  draw  an  able- 
Jji^died  labourer  lo  his  cottage  ;  and  yet,  iheir  united  influence, 
though  still  invisible  to  him,  produces  the  happy  result :  in  short, 
fresh  air  crciites  heallh,  and  health  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  fountxiin  of  putrid  air  which  all 
day  long  has  been  steaming  up  from  a  small  gul  ley -drain  in  front 
of  his  shop  that  causes  the  workman  to  spend  his  evening  at  the 
alehouse ;  nor  is  it  the  lassitude  of  his  body  or  depression  of 
spirits  produced  by  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the  lauilding — nor  is  it 
the  dust  lie  has  been  breathing  there — nor  is  it  the  offensive  open 
drain  that  runs  close  under  his  own  window — nor  is  it  the  sickly, 
uncaptivating  aspect  of  his  care-worn  wife^ — nor  the  neglected, 
untidy  appearance  of  his  room—  nor  the  emaciated  countenances 
of  his  poor  children,  who,  as  if  they  had  lost  the  bloom  of 
modesty,  are  lying  all  huddled  tcigether  in  one  bed — nor  is  it  the 
feverish  thirst  which  assails  him— nor  is  it  that  black,  unwhole- 
some board  nailed  by  Parliament  over  the  alehouse-door  which 
insists  that  the  beer  he  desires  is  '  to  he  drunk  rm  fhe  premheSf^ 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  himself  must  be  the  pitcher  that  is  to 
carry  it  away — nor  is  it  the  abandoned  immoral  associates  of  both 

sexes  which  this  board  has  cimvcned  for  him no  one  of  these 

circumstances  would  be  sufficient  to  estrange  an  honest  workmaii| 
from  his  home ;  and  yet,  when  they  give  •  a  long  pull,  a  strong*' 
pull>  ami  a  pull  all  together/  the  victim  obevs  their  influence, 
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he  knows  not  why^  and^  accordingly^  however  crooked  may  be  his 
path  homewards,  he^  at  all  events^  goes  straight  to  the  alehouse. 

We  have  no  desire  to  lecture  on  the  old  law  which^  in  order  to 
save  trouble  and  reflection^  summarily  prescribed  punishment  as  the 
natural  cure  for  drunkenness.  We  trusty  however^  that  the  day 
is  fast  approaching  when  the  attention  of  our  law-makers  will 
be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  evil  instead  of  its  cure :  for 
if  it  be  true  that  the  sobriety  of  the  labouring  classes  mainly  de- 
pends upon  sanitary  arrangements  on  an  extensive  scale,  which  the 
fiat  of  Parliament  could  instantaneously  ordain^  it  certainly  does 
appear  that,  so  long  as  this  branch  of  legislation  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  neglected,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  Parlia- 
ment or  the  peasant  be  the  most  guilty  of  those  cases  of  drunken- 
ness which  mainly  proceed  from  a  series  of  minute  causes  not  re- 
movable by  the  latter. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chadwick's  main  remedies — namely,  efficient  drain- 
age^ sewerage,  and  ablution  of  towns — come  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  legislature.  Surely,  the  interior  arrangements  he 
proposes,  such  as  the  ventilation  of  all  buildings  in  which  a  body 
of  w^orkpeople  are  assembled,  as  well  as  due  attention  to  a  series 
of  other  details  conducive  to  their  health,  are,  to  say  the  least,  as 
much  within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  parliament  as  the  most  hu- 
mane mode  of  sweeping  chimneys,  or  the  proper  thickness  of  party- 
walls.  The  health  of  the  nation  being  nearly  synonymous  with 
its  wealth,  it  is  evident  that  the  labouring  power  of  the  British 
people  is  a  machine  which  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  State  to  protect. 

In  France  there  has  long  existed  a  Board  0/  Health  ;  and  who- 
ever has  read  the  Essays  of  Parent  du  Chatelet  must  know  of 
what  vast  benefits  this  institution  has  been  productive.  Many  times 
has  a  similar  one  been  recommended  and  proposed  here — but 
there  has  always  occurred  some  fatal  hitch.  We  need  not  at 
present  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  difficulties  hitherto  deemed 
insurmountable.  Meantime  Mr.  Chad  wick  thinks  the  machinery 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  might  be  rendered  highly  ser- 
viceable ;  and  his  practical  proposal  is,  that  in  order  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  an  efficient  system  of  sanitary  attention, 
there  should  be  appointed  to  each  district  two  new  superior 
officers,  a  superintending  Physician  and  a  skilful  Engineer. 

Mr.  Chadwick  truly  observes  that  the  claim  to  relief  on  the 
ground  of  destitution  .created  by  sickness  already  propels  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  every  union  to  the  precise  point  where  the  evil  is  most 
rife,  and  where  the  public  intervention  is  most  called  for — ^namely, 
to  the  interior  of  the  abode  of  the  sufferer :  indeed,  it  appears  that 
in  the  metropolis  during  one  year  these  officers  were  required  to 
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rmi  14,000  residences  of  applicants  for  relief  on  acconnt  of  ferer 
ahme.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  new  unions  throughout  the  country  amounts  to 
2300,  it  is  evident  what  a  searching  profesnonal  inquiry  these 
intelligent  agents  hare  power  to  make^  and  what  opportunities 
they  would  hare  of  recommending  immediate  attention  to  what- 
ever physical  causes  of  disease  they  might  discover  in  their  daily 
visits  to  the  residences  of  the  afflicted.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  relieving  officer  of  the  union  would,  in  the  mere  performance 
of  his  duty,  be  able  to  assist  the  medical  officer  in  searching  out 
removable  causes  of  sickness,  by  reporting  whatever  he  might 
deem  worthy  of  attention. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  carry  out  this  reciprocal  assistance^  Mr. 
Chadwick  proposes  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  unions,  when- 
ever they  visit  the  residences  of  the  labouring  classes,  should  be 
required,  as  an  extra  duty  for  which  they  should  be  properly 
remunerated,  to  examine,  or  order  to  be  examined  any  physicad 
and  removable  causes  which  may,  in  their  opinion,  have  produced 
disease ;  and  having  done  this,  to  make  out  a  report,  specifying 
any  nuisances  that  may  require  immediate  removal — ^which  state- 
ment should  then  be  given  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  should 
thereupon  take  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  nuisance  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  of  the  tenement,  unless  he,  upon  notice 
being  given  to  him,  forthwith  proceeds  to  direct  its  removal. 

These  preliminary  arrangements  being  effected,  the  duty  of  the 
district  physician  would  be  to  receive  reports  from  the  medical 
officers  of  the  unions,  and  to  give  general  supervision  to  their 
labours,  so  as  to  correct  any  error  or  neglect  in  their  treatment  of 
the  destitute;  to  inspect  from  time  to  time  the  schools  of  the 
poor;  and  to  visit  in  person  also  places  of  work  and  workmen's 
lodging-houses — in  this  last  department  advantageously  supersed- 
ing the  sub-inspectors  of  factories. 

*  It  would  be  found,'  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  *  that  the  appointment  of  a 
superior  medical  officer  independent  of  private  practice,  to  superintend 
these  various  duties,  would  be  a  measure  of  sound  pecuniary  economy. 
The  experience  of  tlie  navy  and  the  army  and  the  prisons  may  be 
referred  to  for  exemplifications  of  the  economy  in  money,  as  well  as  in 
health  and  life,  of  such  an  arrangement.  A  portion  only  of  the  saving 
from  an  expensive  and  oppressive  collection  of  the  local  rates  would 
abundantly  suffice  to  ensure  for  the  public  protection  against  common 
evils  the  science  of  a  district  physician,  as  well  as  the  science  of  a  dis- 
trict  engineer.  Indeed,  the  money  now  spent  in  comparatively  frag- 
mentitious  and  unsystematized  local  medical  service  for  the  public, 
would,  if  combined  as  it  might  be  without  disturbance  on  the  occurrence 
of  vacancies,  afford  advantages  at  each  step  of  the  combination.  We 
have  in  the  same  towns  public  medical  officers  as  inspectors  of  prisons, 
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medical  officers  for  the  inspection  of  lunatic  asylnms,  medical  officers  of 
the  new  unions  J  medical  inspectors  of  recruits,  medical  service  for  the 
granting  certificates  for  children  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act,  medical  service  for  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  bodies,  the 
suhject  of  coroners*  inquests,  which  it  appears  from  the  mortuary  regis- 
tries of  violent  deaths  in  England  amount  to  between  11,000  and  12,000 
annually,  for  which  a  fee  of  a  guinea  each  is  given.  These  and  other 
services  arc  divided  in  such  portions  as  only  to  afford  remuneration  in 
such  sums  as  401,  50^.,  GO/.,  or  SQL  each;  and  many  smaller  and  few 
larger  amounts,' 

But  after  all  that  may  justly  be  said  in  favour  of  medical  assist- 
ance^ Mr.  Chad  wick  evidently  considers  that  I  be  cbief  pbysician 
of  his  sanitary  system  is  the  district  engineer.  We  have  many 
engineers  at  work — but  no  real  good  can  be  effected  on  a  large 
scale  unless  there  be  .^i/stem  in  the  operations,  and  authority  ex- 
tending over  more  than  this  or  that  small  object  or  locality. 

*  In  the  districts,*  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  '  where  the  greatest  defects 
prevail,  we  find  such  an  array  of  officers  for  the  siiperintcudence  of 
]mblic  structures,  as  would  lead  to  the  if  priori  conclusiou  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  work,  from  the  apparent  subdivision  of  labour 
in  which  it  is  distributed.  In  the  same  petty  districts  w^e  have 
surveyors  of  sewers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  aewers,  sur- 
veyors of  tumpike-roads  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  turnpike-trusts, 
surveyors  of  highways  appointed  by  the  inhabitauts  in  vcslrVj  or  hy 
district  boards  under  the  Highway  Act;  paid  district  surveyors  appointed 
hy  the  justices,  surveyors  of  paving  under  local  Acts,  surveyors  of 
building  under  the  Building  Actj  surveyors  of  county -bridges,  &c. 

*  The  qualifications  of  a  civil  cndneer  involve  the  knowledge  of  the 
prices  of  the  materiais  and  labour  used  in  construction,  and  also  the 
preparation  of  surveys  and  the  general  cpialifi cations  for  valuations, 
which  arc  usually  enhanced  by  the  extent  of  the  range  of  different  de- 
scriptions of  property  with  which  the  valuator  is  conversant.  The  public 
demands  for  the  services  of  sucli  ofBcers  iv^  valuators  are  often  as  mis- 
chievously separated  and  distributetl  as  the  services  for  tlie  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  works.  Thus  we  have  often,  withhi  the 
same  districts,  one  set  of  persons  appointed  for  the  execution  of  valua- 
tions and  surveys  for  the  levy  of  the  poor-rates;  another  set  for  the 
surveys  and  valuations  for  the  assesscd-taxcs ;  another  for  the  land-tax  ; 
anolher  for  the  highway-rates;  another  for  the  sewer-rates;  another 
for  the  borough -rates;  another  for  the  church-rates;  another  for  the 
county-rates,  where  parishes  neglect  to  pay*  or  are  unequally  assessed, 
and  for  extra-parochial  places ;  another  fur  tithe  commutation  ;  and 
tlicsc  services  are  generally  badly  rendered  separately  at  an  undue 
expense.' 

On  comparinj^r  the  actual  expense  of  the  repairs  of  roads  under 
a  scientific  jnanajcjement  of  the  highways  with  the  present  cost, 
Mr.  Chad  wick  estimates,  that  upwards  of  500^000/.  per  annnm 
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might  be  saved  on  that  branch  of  administration  alone.  In  the 
collection  of  the  county-rates,  he  considers  that^  by  simple  ar- 
rangements, 1000/.  a-year  might  be  saved  in  one  county  (Kent), 
sufficient  for  defraying  the  expense  of  constructing  permanent 
drains  for  upwards  of  500  tenements;  and  from  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  similar  data  Mr.  Chadwick  states,  as  his  deliberate 
opinion,  that,  by  a  consolidation  of  the  collection  of  rates,  enough 
might  be  saved  from  the  collection  of  one  local  tax — the  sewers- 
rate — to  pay  the  expense  of  scientific  officers  throughout  the 
country. 

*  Supposing/  he  says, '  population  and  new  buildings  for  their  accom- 
modation to  proceed  at  the  rate  at  which  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the 
boroughs,  and  supposing  all  the  new  houses  to  be  only  fourth-rate,  the 
expense,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  payment  of  surveyors'  fees,  would  be 
about  30,000/.  per  annum  for  the  new  houses  alone.  Fees  of  half  the 
amount  required  for  every  new  building  are  allowed  for  every  alteration 
of  an  old  one,  and  the  total  expense  of  such  structures  would  probably 
be  near  50,000/.  in  the  towns  alone — an  expense  equal  to  the  pay  of  the 
whole  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  or  240  men  of  science,  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

'But  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  to 
accommodate  them,  59,000  new  tenements  are  required,  aflfording,  if 
all  that  have  equal  need  receive  equal  care,  fees  to  the  amount  of  no 
less  than  from  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  per  annum.  This  would  afford  pay- 
ment equa)  to  that  of  the  whole  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  or  nearly 
1000  trained  men,  in  addition  to  the  corps  of  engineers. 

*  From  a  consideration  of  the  science  and  skill  now  obtained  for  the 
pubUc  from  these  two  corps  for  general  service,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  science  and  skill  that  might  be  obtained  in  appoint- 
ments for  local  service,  by  pre-appointed  securities  for  the  possession  of 
the  like  qualifications,  but  which  arc  now  thrown  away  in  separate 
appointments  at  an  enormous  expense,  where  qualifications  are  entirely 
neglected.' 

If,  when  our  carriage  is  broken,  we  send  for  the  coachmaker 
— if,  when  our  chronometer  stops,  we  send  for  the  watchmaker, 
and  so  on, — it  surely  follows  that  when  patches  of  fever  are 
found  vegetating  in  all  directions  around  us — when  pestilence  of 
our  own  concocting,  like  an  unwholesome  mist,  is  rising  out  of 
the  burial-grounds,  courts,  alleys,  and  cul-de-sacs  of  our  towns, 
and  out  of  the  undrained  portions  of  the  country — and  when  every 
parish-purse  throughout  the  kingdom  is  suffering  from  the  un- 
natural number  of  widows  and  orphans,  which,  in  consequence  of 
these  removable  causes,  it  is  obliged  by  law  to  maintain, — in 
short,  when  sanitary  measures  are  at  last  proved  to  be  necessary, 
— there  can  surely  exist  among  reasonable  men  no  doubt  that  the 
physician  and  the  engineer  are  the  .head  and  the  hand  profes- 
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sionally  most  competent  to  undertake  the  cure.  So  long  a^  wc 
could  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  the  evils  that  environ  us,  it  wai 
deemed  unnecessary  to  send  for  either ;  but  from  the  day  *>f  the 
publication  of  the  evidence  before  us,  this  excuse,  like  a  p)isonous 
weed  plucked  from  the  ground,  has  been  gradually  withering. 

Even  if  the  amount  of  mischief  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
were  a  fixed  quantity,  it  surely  ought  to  create  among  us  very 
serious  alarm ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  day  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  formidable.  The  sea-beaten  shores  of  Great 
Britain  remain  unaltered^ — but  the  population  wilhin  them  is 
already  increasing  at  the  rate  of  230,000  persons  per  annum. 
In  the  year,  therefore,  that  has  just  closed,  people  enough  to  fdl 
a  wliole  county  of  tlie  size  of  Worcestershire,  or  of  the  North 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  have  been  poured  upon  us ;  and  every  pro- 
gressive year  the  measure  of  increase  will  become  larger. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  such  an  increasing  addition  to  our 
population  it  is  awful  'enough,  under  any  circumstiinces,  to  con- 
template ;  but  if  every  Jiving  individual — '  de  morinis  nil  wisi 
honntu — be  allowed  to  continue  to  pollute  the  air— our  common- 
wealth—as much  as  he  pleases  ;  if  pollution  he  allowed  to  con- 
tinnc  to  engender  disease — disease,  demoralization — and  demo- 
ralization, mutiny  and  rebellion  hy  a  ytiuiig  mob — the  punishment 
of  our  apathy  and  negligence,  sooner  than  we  expect  it,  may 
become,  like  that  of  Cain,  greater  than  we  can  bear. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr»  Chadwick  without  expressing  our 
high  sense  of  the  energy  with  which  he  has  conducted  this  alJ- 
imjiortant  investigation,  the  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  jHXjr 
and  the  suffering  which  lias  evidently  animated  and  sustainetl  him 
in  his  long  labours,  and  the  sagacity  which  distinguishes  all  his 
leading  suggestions. 


Art,  VIII. — Lays  of  Aneieni  Rome,     By  Thomas  Bahington 
Macaulay.     8vt».  pp.  191.     London,     1842. 

n^H  IS  was  a  bold  undertaking,  even  for  Mr.  Macaulay :  the  suc- 
^  cess  is  beyond  our  expectation.  Mr.  Macauhiy's  fine  youth- 
ful ballads  on  our  Civil  Wars  and  on  the  Frencli  League- — the 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  and  the  Rattle  of  Ivry — w^^rc  still  fresh 
upon  our  memory :  yet  we  could  not  be  without  some  apprehen- 
sion lest  he  should  cmperil  his  reputation  in  the  attempt  lo 
throw  back  into  its  old  poetic  form  that  which  has  been  familiar 
to  us  from  our  boyhootl  as  Roman  history.  The  task  not  merely 
required  the  power  of  writing  ball  ad- verse  with  unflagging  spirit, 
with  rapid  and  piciurescj^ae  brenty,  with  the  bold  distinctness  as  to 
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character  and  incident  which  is  essential  to  that  kind  of  poetry, 

but  likewise  a  full,  jet  unobtrusive  scholarship,  which  should 
keep  it  true  to  the  people  and  to  the  times.  Schiller's  beautiful 
ballads  on  some  of  the  incideols  of  Grecian  mythology  and  history, 
though  perhaps  correct  in  all  their  allusions,  have  still  si^TQcthing 
of  the  reHeclive  tone  of  modern  poetry ;  but  Schiller  did  not 
give  them  as  remains  of  Greciein  song.  In  Mr.  Macaulay's  case 
the  self-denial  was  harder  :  he  had  absoliilely  to  reject  ever}'thing 
which  might  not  have  struck  the  popular  eye,  have  cloven  to  the 
popular  ear,  or  stirred  the  popular  heart  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Krjme.  Nor  is  this  task  to  be  achieved  by  pedantic  failhfuhiess 
of  costume  :  witness  in  this  respect  the  difference  between  Walter 
Scott  and  his  imitators,  the  latter  far  more  sedulously  correct 
in  their  anticpiarianism .  but,  by  that  very  elaborate  correctness, 
constantly  betraying  that  their  knowledge  is  got  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. This  truthfulness  must  How  from  copiousness  of  knowledge, 
long  before  worked  into  the  mind,  and  ready  to  suggest  itself  spon- 
taneously when  wanted — ntit  to  be  sought  out,  or  transferred  fri>m 
a  commonplace-book,  with  a  dull  and  servile  appeal  to  authority. 

In  these  Latfs  we  are  now  and  then  disturbed  by  too  close  a 
reminiscence  of  some  of  tlie  familiar  turns  of  our  own  ballad  or 
Border  poetry,  the  tone  and  cadence  of  which  it  was  perlnips  impos- 
sible to  avoid  ;  but  the  metre — if  metro  it  may  be  called — of  the 
Saturnian  verses  of  the  old  minstrels  of  Rome,  seems  really  to  have 
had  a  strong  similarity  and  relationship  with  our  own,  and  with 
almost  all  other  rude  poetry.  What  we  least  approve  under  this 
head  are  one  or  two  spirited  and  effective,  but  direct*  imitations  of 
a  very  peculiar  march  of  Marmion — that  hurried  tempesluous  re- 
do pi  ication»  so  characteristic  that  it  was  more  than  any  other 
feature  aimed  at  in  James  Smith's  c^ipital  parody. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  as  may  be  anticipated,  adopts  to  its  utmost 
extent  the  hypothesis  that  the  early  Roman  liistory  grew  out  of  the 
popular  poetry*  Niebuhr  assigns  to  Perizonius*  the  first  hint 
of  this  theory,  which  liis  own  authority  has  gone  far  to  csiablish 
as  the  general  opinion  among  almost  all  recent  writers  of  Roman 
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*  Has  t^Ir  Macaulajr,  who  k  said  to  fargpt  ttothiiigf  qiiite  forgutteii  one  Butler,  liu- 
questiuiiably  tbe  CEiilicat  tmxkrn  who  allude*  to  Jioman  Ijtttfsf 
*  Fur  %A  iLie  aldeirmtiii  of  RoTiie, 
Their  foes  at  tmiititig;  ovc*rcowi<?, 
Ami  ijol  enlarging  territory, 
(A«  flume  mUtiiki'ii  write  hi  atory,) 
hciiig  mount t'd  in  tlifh  Iwjst  arrsiy 
UjKJii  a  car,  and  who  but  llicy  ? 
And  followM  with  »  worM  of  fall  lads^ 
Who  merry  ditlica  troli'd  and  btjitmUj 
Did  ride  with  many  a  good  mon<tw. 
Crying,  Hey  for  our  towu^  through  the  Wough/ 

Hutlibragf  part  iL,  caiitu  2,  liue  &ft5. 
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history.  Mr.  Macaulay's  reinarkably  lucitl  and  forcible  slatement 
of  the  theory  is  likely  to  gain  some  proselytes^  who  may  have 
been  perplexed,  rather  than  convinced,  by  the  somewhat  abstruse 
reasonings  of  Niebuhr,  or  hardened  inU>  dishelier  by  the  dicta- 
torial tone  wliich  he,  in  the  full  conviclian  of  his  own  superior 
acquaintance  with  tbo  subject,  and  of  its  irrefragable  trutlj>  thoug^ht 
that  he  mirrht  justly  assume,  l^lie  iUustrations  from  die  Eng^hsh 
and  Spanish  chroniclers  of  the  manner  in  which  poetry  passes  into 
history  appear  to  us  extremely  happy,  and  will  tempt  us  here- 
after to  present  diem  to  our  readers.  This  question  of  the  poetic 
orig^in  of  ihe  early  Rom^m  history,  we  would  remind  our  readers, 
is  very  diHerent  from  that  <if  its  utter  uiicerlaioly^  as  shown  by 
Beaufort,  Levesque  <le  Pouilly,  and  other  writers.  The  theory 
is  conservative  rather  than  destructive.  It  tends  at  least  to  invest 
these  tild  stories  in  tbe  dignity  of  some  kind  of  truth,  rather  than 
tt>  leave  them  in  the  neglected  rubbish  of  mere  fable. 

The  philosophic  historian  of  the  present  day  will  mjt  venture 
to  disdain  even  myUiic  history,  the  more  imaginative  form  of  the 
poetic  annals  of  nations*  But  there  is  a  sfreat  difference  Sjptween 
myfitk  and  heroic  legend  :  Niebubr  himself  has  pointed  tliis  out 
With  his  usual  sound  discrimination.  The  inventive  faculty  has  a 
very  different  office  in  the  religious  allegory  or  mythological 
legend  of  the  priest  and  the  epic  song  of  the  popular  bard.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  early  Roman  history  is  absolutely  mythic- — 
the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  tbe  apotheosis  of  Romulus,  the 
inter  con  i^se  of  Numa  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  We  should  reluc- 
tantly yield  up  the  real  personahty  either  of  the  founder  or  the 
lawgiver.  In  this  border-ground  between  the  mythic  and  the  his- 
toric, it  is  the  sunset  of  the  religious  legend  which  sheds  its 
glowing  colouring  over  the  reality  of  life,  rather  than  the  thin  and 
incorporeal  impersonations  of  the  myth  which  harden  into  actual 
and  sensible  existence.  Almost  all  the  rest,  however,  of  the  unhis- 
toric  period  of  Roman  tradition  is  that  popular  poetry  which  has 
its  groundwork  in  truth. 

This  poetry  is  not  purely  inventive :  it  selects,  embellishes, 
nggrandizes  incidents  and  characters:  it  surrenders  itself  in  the 
first  place  to  that  insuperable  tendency  to  depart  from  sober 
truth  incident  to  all  poets ^tlie  insatiate  desire  of  seizing  and 
nuiklng  the  most  of  the  poetic  element,  the  sublime,  the  striking, 
the  picturesque,  the  pathetic  ;  of  discarding  the  mean,  the  trivial, 
the  ineffective ;  of  dwelling  solely  and  exclusively  upon  that 
which  would  arrest  the  eager  ear  and  maintain  the  mute  attention 
of  an  enthralled  audience.  Besides  this,  appealing  to.  living  on 
popular  passicni^  such  poetry  would  be  instinct  itself  with  passion : 
it  would  be  a  flatterer,  perhaps  an  honest  flatterer,  of  family 
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pride  ot  of  faction :  it  would  be  patrician  or  plebeian,  according 
as  it  found  its  audience  in  the  halls  of  the  great  or  the  streets  of 
the  commons :  above  all,  it  would  be  national — Roman.  It  would 
dwell  on  exploits  of  valour,  and  magnify  them  to  the  utmost  height 
of  patriotic  credulity:  if  it  ever  touched  on  the  sad  string  of 
defeat  and  shame,  it  would  dignify  public  disaster  by  individual 
feats  of  self-devotion  and  glory.  So  long  as  the  poets  were  the 
sole  chroniclers,  such  would  be  the  history ;  and  history  grounded 
— ^if  not  entirely,  yet  to  a  great  extent — on  such  authorities,  would 
preserve  this  peculiar  character.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
own  poetic  historian,  Shakspeare  (the  historian  from  whom  most 
of  us  take  our  earliest  and  almost  indelible  impression  of  many  of 
the  reigns  of  our  kings),  the  poetry  is  drawn  from  the  chronicle, 
it  is  far  more  free  and  impartial :  it  is  when  it  alludes  to  the  poet's 
own  times,  to  Elizabeth  or  James,  that  it  condescends  to  flattery. 
But  popular  poetry,  we  conceive,  would  never  be  absolutely 
creative:  it  would  never  celebrate  the  feats  of  an  imaginary 
warrior,  or  plunge  its  heroes  into  an  ideal  warfare.  Reckoning, 
as  he  has  full  right  to  do,  on  a  very  large  amount  of  credulity  in 
his  readers  —  on  an  almost  insatiable  inclination  to  believe  all 
which  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability — the  popular  poet  would 
swell  numbers,  always  loosely  calculated  in  early  stages  of  society, 
magnify  exploits,  centre  on  one  the  feats  of  many,  be  careless  of 
dates^  and  even  be  guilty  of  anachronisms ;  where  the  scenes  are 
remote,  be  regardless  of  fidelity  of  local  description.  The  produc- 
tion, however,  would  still  be  history,  though  in  a  poetic  form,  and 
wanting  the  indispensable  requisites  of  trustworthy  annals.  The 
facts  might  be  so  disguised  as  almost  to  cease  to  be  facts — the 
personages  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  space  which  they  actually 
filled  as  to  give  the  most  erroneous  impressions  of  the  times. 
Truth  and  fiction  in  these  legends  are  indeed  so  subtilely  inter- 
woven, so  incorporated  with  each  other,  that  the  most  acute 
discrimination  will  hardly  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Now 
and  then  the  poetic  dress  may  be  so  loosely  thrown  over  the 
transaction,  that  it  will  almost  fall  off  of  itself.  Here  and  there 
fine  philosophical  discernment  may  discover  where  the  reality 
ceases  and  the  licence  of  the  poet  begins.  But  in  general  we 
must  rest  content  with  the  axiom,  an  axiom  which  we  think  is 
almost  invariable,  that  the  ballad-poet  takes  his  subject  from  real 
life — that  there  is  some  groundwork  of  truth  in  all  his  fictions : 
he  will  be  a  witness,  therefore,  whom  History  will  by  no  means 
disdainfully  reject,  but  whose  testimony  will  be  received  according 
to  rules  of  evidence  altogether  peculiar,  and  variable  with  the 
undefinable  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Upon  this  principle  the  domain  of  early  Roman  history,  from  « 
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region  of  utter  darkness  and  confusion*  in  which  it  seemed  almost 
condemned  to  lie,  emerges  into  a  region,  not  indeed  of  clear  and 
distinct  daylight,  but  peopled  with  real  forms^  though  seen  through 
a  kind  of  rich  and  glowing  hazCi  which  disturbs  their  proportions, 
and  brightens  or  darkens  their  real  lineaments,  Beibre>  how- 
ever, it  is  either  rescued  from  or  surrendered  to  thk  intermediate 
state^  the  two  questions  naturally  occur — what  evidence  have  we 
that  this  poetry,  which  thus  assumes  a  right  to  take  the  place  of 
history^  ever  existed  in  Rome ;  and  if  it  existed — so  copious,  so 
various^  so  dear  to  all  popular  associations,  as  it  must  have  heen^-* 
how  came  it  to  perish  so  absolutely  and  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave 
a  trace,  at  least  a  distinct  and  undeniable  IracCj  behind  it? 

On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Macaulay  urges,  of  course,  the  universal 
prevalence  of  this  poetic  history— the  actual  or  fairly  presumed 
existence  of  this  popular  ballad  poetry  in  al!  nations  at  a 
certain  stage  of  civilisation.  Even  Mr.  Macaulay's  memory  has 
not  exhausted  the  illustrations  which  might  be  adduced  of  this 
almost  unerring  law  of  our  intellect u^d  development,  Bot  if  from 
the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the  shores  of  Peru— if  in  various  de- 
grees of  excellence  from  the  inimitable  epics  of  Homer  to  the 
wihl  ditties  of  the  South  Sea  islanders — scarcely  any  nation  or 
tribe  is  without  its  popular  son gs^  is  it  likely  that  Rome  alone 
should  have  been  barren,  unimaginative,  unmusical^  without  its 
sacred  bards,  or — if  its  bards  were  not  invested  in  religious  sane* 
tity— without  its  popular  minstrels ;  Rome,  with  so  much  to  kindle 
the  imagination  and  stir  the  heart ;  Rome,  peopled  Ijy  a  race 
necessarily  involved  in  adventurous  warfare,  and  instmct  with 
nationality,  and  with  the  rii^alryof  contending  orders?  In  Rome 
everything  seems  to  conspire  which  in  all  other  countries,  in  all 
other  races,  has  kindled  the  song  of  tlie  bard.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  the  history  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  though  obviously 
ha\ing  passed  through  the  chill  and  unimaginative  older  chro- 
nicle, still  nevertheless  instinct  with  infelt  poetry,  can  we  doubt 
where  it  had  its  origin  ? 

'  The  early  history  of  Rome,'  observes  Mr.  Macaulay,  *'  is  indeed  far 
more  poetical  than  anything  else  in  Latin  liternture.  The  loves  of  the 
Vestal  and  the  God  of  War,  the  cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber, 
the  fig-tree,  the  she-wolf,  die  shepherd's  cabin,  the  recognition,  the 
fratricide,  the  rape  of  the  Sabinea,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall  of 
Hostns  Hostilius,  the  struggle  of  Mettiis  Cur  tins  through  the  marsh, 
the  women  rushing  with  torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  betvsTen 
their  fathers  and  their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa  and  the 
Nymph  by  the  well  in  the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Romans 
and  the  three  Alhans,  the  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books,,  the  crime  of 
Tullia,  the  simulated  madness  of  Brutus^  the  ambiguous  reply  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  the  Tarquina,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretio,  the  heroic 
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ECtioiifi  of  Haratius  Codes,  of  Sca3vo1a,  and  of  Cla!}ia,  the  battle  of 
Regillus  won  by  tlic  uid  of  Castor  and  Pu!lux,  tlie  full  of  Cremera,  the 
touching  story  of  CoriohniUB,  the  still  more  touching  story  of  Virginia, 
the  wild  legend  abont  the  draining  of  the  Alban  Ul*e,  the  combat  be* 
tween  Vnlerius  Curvus  and  tlie  gigantic  Gaul,  are  among  the  many 
instances  which  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader. 

'  In  tlie  narrative  of  Livy,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  imagination,  these 
stories  retain  much  of  their  genuine  character.  Nor  could  even  the 
tasteless  Dlonysius  distort  and  mutilate  them  into  mere  pro-^e.  The 
poetry  shines,  in  spite  of  liim,  tkrotigh  the  drear\^  pedantry  of  his  eleven 
books.  It  is  discernible  in  the  most  tedious  and  in  the  most  Buperlicial 
modern  works  on  the  early  times  of  Rome.  It  enHvcns  tlic  dulness  of 
the  Universal  Hiator}\  and  gives  a  charm  to  the  most  meagre  abridg- 
ment of  Goldsmith.' — pp.  5,  6. 

Of  these  passages  srjme  few  are  mythic,  and  belong  rather  lo 
the  legendary  lore  of  the  priesthood  ;  bnt  others  demand,  as  it 
were,  a  popular  poet  for  their  author :  for  in  them,  thougrh  the 
primary  facts  may  be,  and  we  ibink  doubtless  are,  historic*  the 
form,  the  accessary  incidents,  the  wbcde  tone  and  cast,  seem  essen- 
tially jwelic.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  I  bat  ibis  earlier  and  half* 
barbaric  slate  is  in  itself  more  poetical  than  a  more  regularly 
organized  community,  and  that  therefore  its  genuine  liislory  is  of 
necessity  of  this  more  imaginative  character.  Poetry  dwells  on 
the  individual  :  the  sympathies  of  man  are  towards  man*  not  men 
in  genera] ;  and  Poetry,  which  knows  and  feels  its  strength  to  lie  in 
awakening  these  sympathies,  delights  in  times  when  the  inilividual 
IS  more  prominent  in  valour,  in  subtlety,  in  power,  even  in  suffer- 
ing and  in  crime.  The  personal  adventures  of  the  king,  or  the 
warrior — (w^ho  owes  perhaps  his  kincrship  or  his  chiefiainshii>  to 
his  personal  character  and  prowess) — arc  more  intimately  known 
and  interest  more  profoundly  the  tribe  or  race:  the  insult,  the 
wrong,  ibe  virtue  of  a  noble  woman,  or  even  of  any  woman  who 
commands  respect  or  sympathy  —  the  Lnrrelia  or  Virginia  — 
spreatls  at  once  through  the  whole  people;  and  the  poet,  instead 
of  baviiig  to  create,  has  only  to  keep  up  the  excitement — to  echo 
the  general  voice,  rather  than  be  himself  that  voice.  A  single 
combat^  at  this  state  of  half-savage  w  arfare,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
often  decides  a  battle ;  and  a  single  combat  of  itself  is  more 
poetical  (as  concentring  the  interest  on  an  individual,  whom  the 
imagination  can  picture  forth  in  living  distinctness)  than  a  general 
battle,  where  all  is  confusion,  and  where  there  is  nothing  indi- 
vidual  on  which  the  mind  can  rest.  The  sister-art,  as  in 
Borgogiione*s  battles,  may  illustrate  this.  In  some  indeed  of 
these  instances,  according  to  the  general  tone  of  our  observations, 
it  is  not  in  the  incident  itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told 
— not  in  the  naked  lact,  but  in  the  garb  in  which  it  is  arrayed — 
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tlial  we  find  the  poetry.  What  is  there  improbtible  in  the  defence 
of  a  narrow  and  almost  unapproachable  bridge^  against  a  whole 
army,  bv  three  brave  men,  who,  whoti  the  bridg'e  is  broken  up 
behind  them,  swim  the  stream?  Is  it  prima  facie  unhistorie  that 
a  haughty  prince  should  ravish  the  wife  of  one  of  his  subjecls,  and 
the  woman,  in  her  a^ony  and  in  her  shame,  shoukl  slay  herself? 
or  that  such  a  crime  sbould  be  the  immediate  stirring  impulse  to 
induce  a  bt>ld  people  to  throw  off  a  tyrannical  yoke?  StUl,  how- 
ever, there  is  every  appearance  that  these  stories  have  passed 
through  a  poetic  state.  We  might,  indeed,  have  suspected  that 
the  poet  Livy  (and  in  some  qua hficat ions  Rome  has  hardly  had 
a  greater  poet)  may  have  breathed  ibis  vivifying  change  over  the 
old  legends  of  Roman  glory;  but  it  is  manifest  that,  in  most 
cases,  his  fin  ^imagination  has  only  seized  the  more  poetic  version 
of  the  separate  incidents;  much  of  the  picturesque,  the  dramatic, 
was  already  before  his  day  absolutely  incorporated  with  the  legend, 
and  had  become  an  inseparable  part  of  it* 

All  this  is  more  remarkable,  from  its  striking  contrast,  if  there 
was  almost  from  the  first  what  we  will  venture  to  call  a  strong 
prosaic  element  in  the  Roman  history.  We  cannot  but  think— 
and  no  one  who  reads  the  first  part  of  Wacbsmuth^s  work 
with  attention  will  refuse  tt>  agree  with  us — that  there  was  more 
documentary  history,  more  of  record  (imperfect  indeed  and  frag- 
mentary, but  still  authentic)  in  the  religious  b^rnks,  the  laws,  the 
inscriptions,  and  even  the  treaties  of  the  earlier  ages,  extant  at 
the  time  of  the  early  chroniclers,  or  even  of  the  later  historians, 
than  is  at  present  commonly  suppised.  If  ihe  fall  of  the  Tarquina 
and  the  wars  of  Porscna  are  deeply  tinged  with  poetry*  the 
^Servian  ccmstitution  is  plain  legal  prose.  Even  if,  like  some  of 
•  the  old  laws  in  Greece  and  in  the  East,  we  can  suppose  that  all 
the  old  constitutional  law  was  written  in  metre — ^if,  as  appears 
probable,  many  of  the  common  formularies  of  justice  retained  a 
metrical  cadence — they  are  no  less  in  direct  opposition  with 
the  imaginative  character  of  the  more  poetic  history.  They  have 
nothing  of  poetry;  except,  perhaps,  that  they  may  show  that 
Rome  is  no  exception  to  the  general  law  that  verse  is  earlier  than 
prose,  and  that  all  nations  in  the  first  stage  of  civilisation  employ 
numbers  in  order  to  en  fix  upon  the  ]>opular  mem<jry  that  which  is 
to  be  of  common  usage,  and  to  be  treasured  in  the  popular  mind. 
We  have  made  these  observaticms  as  briefly  as  possible,  merely  in 
anticipation  of  an  objection  which  has  occurred  to  us,  and  may  to 
others — viz.,  the  improbability  that  a  peojile  so  early  predisposed 
to  historic  truth  in  a  severer  form  should  yet  lend  itself  so  early  to 
the  illusions  of  popular  poetry.     The  strongly  poetical  character 
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of   the  larger  portion  of  the  history  becomes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances even  more  unaccountable*  if  it  had  not  a  poetic  origin. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  ballad  poetry  in  later 
writers  is  certainly  somewhat  scanty.  That  there  was  some  poetry, 
ancient  Saturnian  poetry — solemn  verses  and  other  religious  sonsrs, 
and  song:s  sung  by  young  men  at  banquets,  in  celebration  of  the 
'  great  of  old  '-^is  clear,  among  other  passages,  from  the  con- 
temptuous taunt  of  Ennius  against  his  rival  NsFvius,  for  adliering 
to  the  antiquated  measures  of  the  Fauns  and  the  Bards,  and  from 
the  strongly -ex  pressed  regret  of  Cicero  that  none  of  these  pane- 
gyrical songs  had  come  down  to  his  day.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
rescued  another  of  the  most  direct  of  these  testimonies  from  grave 
suspicion.  Niebuhr  himself  quotes  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
as  asserting  that  some  of  the  old  songs,  those  relating  to  Romulus 
and  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were  sung  in  his  day  : — 

wc  f>'  rote  Trarplotc  v^roic  info  Ftiifxaititv  tri  %'vv  t^Eirai. 
It  always  appeared  to  us  very  unaccountable  that,  either  by  good 
fortune  or  by  industry,  the  dry  Greek  antiquarian  of  the  age  of 
Augustus  should  discover  poetry  in  popular  use,  most  likely  in 
an  antiquated  dialect^  of  which  Ennius  spoke  as  almost  out  of 
date,  and  of  which  Cicero  unquestionably  had  never  heard  a 
line.  Mr.  Macaulay,  however,  has  perceived  that  Dionysius  either 
translated  the  precise  words,  or,  at  furt!iest,  paraphrased  the  Ian- 
guagCj  of  Fabius  Pictor,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  annalists; 
and  thus  what  appeared  to  Ije  a  loose  and  incredible  statement  of 
Dionysius  becomes  a  very  valuable  and  trustworthy  evidence. 

We  cimnot  refrain  from  introducing  Mr.  Macaulay *s  happy 
illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  this  popular  poetry,  by  a 
natural  transmutation,  becomes  histoiy  :- — 

'  **  History,"  eaya  Hume,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  **  has  preserved 
some  instances  of  Edgar's  nmoursj  from  which,  as  from  a  speciaien^  we 
may  furm  a  conjecture  of  the  rest."  He  then  tells  very  agreeably  the 
stories  of  Elflecia  and  Elfrida;  two  stories  which  have  a  most auspicioua 
air  of  romance,  and  which,  indeed,  greatly  re&emble,  in  their  general  cha- 
racter, some  of  the  legends  of  early  Rome.  He  cites,  as  his  authority 
for  these  two  tales,  the  chronicle  of  William  of  Malracshury,  who  lived 
ill  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  The  great  majority  of  readers  suppose 
that  the  device  by  which  Elfledawas  substituted  for  her  young  mistress, 
the  artifice  by  which  A  the  1  wold  obtained  the  hand  of  Elfrida,  the  de- 
tection of  that  artifice,  the  hunting  party,  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
amorous  king,  are  things  about  which  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  about 
the  execution  of  Aime  Boleyn,  or  the  slitting  of  Sir  John  Cove  a  try  *8 
nose.  But,  when  we  tnru  to  William  of  Malmeshury,  we  find  that 
Hume,  in  his  eagerness  to  relate  these  pleasant  fabler,  has  overlooked 
one  very  important  circumstance.     WilUam  does,  indeed,  tell  both  the 
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stories ;  but  he  gives  ua  distinct  notice  tiiat  he  does  not  warrant  their  truth, 
and  that  they  rest  on  no  better  authority  than  that  of  ballads. 

*Su€h  is  the  way  in  wiiich  these  two  well-known  tales  have  been 
handed  down.  They  originally  appeared  io  a  poetical  form.  They 
fonnd  their  way  from  ballads  into  an  old  chronicle.  The  ballads  pe- 
rished j  the  chronicle  remained.  A  great  historian,  some  centuries  after 
the  ballads  had  been  Bkogether  forgotten,  consulted  the  chronicle.  He 
was  struck  by  the  lively  colouring  of  these  ancient  fictions:  he  trans- 
ferred them  to  his  pages;  and  thus  we  iind  inserted,  aa  unquestionable 
facts,  in  a  narrative  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  English  tongue, 
the  inventions  of  some  minstrel  whose  works  w^ere  probably  never  com- 
mitted to  writing,  whose  name  ia  buried  in  oblivion,  and  whose  dialect 
has  become  obsolete.  It  must,  then,  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  or  rather 
highly  probable,  that  the  stories  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  may  have  bad  a  similar  origin. 

*  Castilian  literature  will  furnish  us  with  another  parallel  case. 
MaTiaDfl,  the  classical  historian  of  Spain,  tells  the  story  of  the  ill-starred 
marriage  which  t!ie  King  Don  Alonso  brought  about  between  the  heirs 
of  Carrion  and  the  two  daughters  of  the  Cid,  The  Cid  bestowed  a 
princely  dower  on  hia  soDa-in-law.  But  the  young  men  w^re  base  and 
proud,  cowardly  and  crueL  They  were  tried  in  danger,  and  found 
wanting.  They  lied  before  the  Moors ;  and  once,  when  a  lion  broke  out 
of  hia  den,  they  ran  and  crouched  in  an  unseemly  hiding-place.  They 
knew  that  ihey  were  despised ^  and  took  counsel  how  they  might  be 
avenged.  They  parted  from  their  father  in-law  with  many  signs  of  love, 
and  set  forth  on  a  journey  with  DoTia  Elvira  and  DoTVa  Sol.  In  a  soU- 
tary  place  the  bridegrooms  seized  their  brides,  stripped  them,  scourged 
them,  and  departed,  leaving  them  for  dead.  But  one  of  the  house  of 
Bivar,  suspecting  foul  play,  had  followed  them  in  disguise.  The  ladiea 
were  brought  back  safe  to  the  bouse  of  their  father.  Complaint  was 
made  to  the  king.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  Cortes  that  the  dower  given 
by  the  Cid  should  be  returned,  and  that  the  heirs  of  Carrion,  together 
with  one  of  their  kindred,  should  do  battle  agiiinst  three  knights  of  the 
party  of  the  Cid.  The  guilty  youths  would  have  declined  the  combat ; 
but  all  their  shifts  were  vain.  They  were  vanquished  in  the  lists,  and 
for  ever  disgraced,  while  their  injured  wives  were  sought  in  marriage  by 
great  princes. 

*  Some  Spanish  writers  have  laboured  to  show,  by  an  examination  of 
dates  and  circumstances,  that  this  story  is  untrue,  l^uch  confutation 
w^as  surely  not  needed  :  for  the  narrative  i?,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  romance. 
How  it  found  its  way  into  Maris o a' s  history  is  quite  clear.  He  ac- 
knowledges hia  obligations  to  the  old  chronicles;  and  had  doubtless 
before  him  the  '*  Chronica  del  Famoso  Cavallero  Cid  Ruy  Diez  Cara- 
peador,"  which  had  been  printed  as  early  aa  the  year  1552.  He  little 
suspected  that  all  the  most  striking  passages  in  this  chronicle  were  copied 
from  a  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  poem  of  which  the  lani^age  and 
versification  had  long  been  obsolete,  but  which  glowed  with  no  common 
portion  of  the  fire  of  the  Iliad.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Mariana,  this  grand  old  ballad,  of 
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which  one  imperfect  copy  on  parchment,  four  hundred  years  old,  had 
been  preserved  at  Bivar,  was  for  the  first  time  printed.  Then  it  was 
found  that  every  intcrealing  circumstance  of  the  story  of  tlie  heirs  of 
Carrion  wns  derived  by  the  eloquent  Jesuit  from  a  eung  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  which  was  composed  by  a  minstrel  whoee  very  name 
had  long  he  en  forgotten.* — pp.  31-36»* 

Haw^  then^  did  this  Roman  ballad  poetry  so  utterly  periij^h  that 
no  vestigt'  should  survive  ?  Mr.  Macaulay  su^^ests  the  ordjofiry 
causes  of  decay — ^chans^e  of  manners,  of  tastes,  the  complete  dtnni- 
nion  of  the  Grecian  over  the  Roman  mind,  the  misfortune  that  no 
patriotic  or  poetic  aniiquarian  rose  in  tinaCj  no  Percy  or  Waller 
Scott,  to  search  out  and  lo  record  the  fragments  of  old  song,  which 
were  dying  out  upon  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  people. 
There  are.  however,  peculiar  to  Ronie^  some  causes  of  the  t*Jtal  ob- 
livion of  this  kind  of  natural  record  which  may  also  seem  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  Grecian  ballad  poetry,  the  ITr»meric  (dis- 
linguished^  in  Mr.  Ma  caul  ay's  lanjj^uage,  from  all  other  ballads, 
and,  indeed,  from  almost  all  other  human  compt)sitions^  by  tran- 
scendant  merit),  had  an  inestimable  advantage  besides  its  other 
inimitable  excellences*  At  tbe  time  of  its  earliest,  undoubtedly 
of  its  most  complete,  development  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the 
wonderfully  and  naturally  musical  ear  of  the  Greeks  had  perfected 
that  most  exquisite  vehicle  of  epic  song,  tbe  hexameter  verse.  F'roin 
Homer  to  Nonnus  this  verse  maintained  its  prescripiive  and  un- 
questioned right  to  be  the  measure  of  heroic  and  narrative  ]>oetry. 
None,  indeed,  could  draw  the  bow  like  the  old  bard  ;  but  even  in 
their  conscious  feebleness  the  later  poets  hardly  ever  ventured  to 
innovate  im  this  established  law  of  epic  song.  Tbe  Saturnian  verse 
was  the  native  measure  of  Roman,  or  rather  of  Italian  poetry. 
This  Saturnian  verse  was  unquestionably  very  rude,  and,  if  we  are 
to  trust  the  commentator  on  Virgil,  only  rhythmicaUt  When, 
tbereiore,  Ennius  natural izetl  the  hexameter  in  Latin  poetry,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  noble  stranger,  who 
at  once  received  tbe  honours  of  a  citizen,  and  from  that  time  was 
established  in  supremacy  over  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  narrative 
poetry.  In  this  verse  Ennius  himself  embodied  all  the  early 
history  of  Rome ;  and  we  have  only  to  pass  from  the  fragments  of 
his  work,  which,  ibougb  yet  indulging  in  certain  licences  which 
were  dropped  by  Virgil  and  the  later  writers,  has  some  lines  of 
very  free  flow  and  cadence,  to  the  few  Saturnian  verses  which 

*  We  cannot  copy  thb  allusiou  to  the  Foenta  del  Ctd  witliout  expresiing  our  «an»est 
hope  that  Mr.  Frere  may  one  day  give  ua  more  of  »bat  unri railed  version  of  it,  tome 
fragmeiitt  of  which  appeared  mitiiy  years  ago  in  the  Apiieudix  to  Mr.  Sou  they  i 
Cliroivicle  of  the  Campeailor, 

f  Cajmixia  Satumio  metro  compta  ad  rythmum  lolum  compotiere  Tulgarea  coiuue- 
TBniiJt    Senriui  io  Georg.  ii.,  385. 
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survive  from  the  Punic  War  of  his  rh*al  Nfpvius,  and  we  shall  not 
wonder  tbat  the  Roman  ear  became  fastidious  and  distasteful  nf 
its  old  native  melixlies.  The  ball  ads »  if  they  had  still  survived  in 
common  currency,  were  superseded  by  the  new  and  more  popular 
poetic  history  of  Ennius.  Tbe  Saturnian  verse  was  abandoned 
to  farce  and  popular  satire ;  though  ev^en  satire  soon  ben^an  to  set 
up  for  a  gentleman,  and»  with  Lucilius,  to  speak  in  hexameters. 
The  Atellan  farces  (pantomimes  in  dialogue,  according  to  our  use 
of  the  word ,  not  that  of  the  classic  writers)  were  still  true  to  the 
Saturnian  measure.  But  the  AteHan  farces  were  Italian,  not 
properly  Roman,  entertainments :  they  were,  perhaps,  *)rigmally 
in  the  Oscan  dialect ;  and  whether  or  not  they  learned  to  speak 
Latin  before  they  migrated  to  Rome,  they  were  then  taken  up 
by  popular  poets,  Pomponius  and  Novius^  and  became  one  of 
the  regular  amusements  of  the  people,* 

But  probably  the  most  extensively  operative  cause  of  the  rapid 
extinction  of  the  Roman  popular  jioetry  w^as  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  old  plebeian  families  wbich  survived  had 
become  a  part  of  the  aristocracy.  As  they  bad  attained*  and  either, 
like  Cicero,  had  struggleil  upwards  into  the  higher  rank,  or  had 
reached  it  by  less  honourable  courses,  whichever  side  they  might 
take  in  the  great  contest  between  the  senate  and  the  democracy, 
they  assumed  patrician  manners,  tastes,  and  habits.  Except  here 
and  there  some  sturdy  '  laudator  temporis  acti,'  some  rough  Cato, 
who  afTected  the  old  republican  manners,  they  belonged  to  that  class 
wlncii  had  surrendered  itself — which  prided  itself  on  its  surren- 
der—to Greek  influences.  If  family  pride  was  still  Roman  in  its 
reminiscences,  if  it  delighted  to  recall  its  ancestral  glories,  it 
would  disdain  the  rude  old  verse^  and  content  itself  with  the 
chronicles  which  had  now  assumed  the  more  authentic  tone  of 
history.  It  wouhl  ajipeal  to  more  authoritative  public  records 
or  private  archives.  The  man  of  rank  would  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  in  a  more  prosaic  age  of  resting  the  fame  of  his  ancestors, 
or  the  truth  of  his  genealogy,  on  such  suspicious  testimcmies, 
Cicero  might  have  taste  and  wistJom  enough  to  regret  the  loss  of 
these  ancient  scrngs,  both  as  poetry  and  as  trustworthy  records  of 
former  times ;  but  in  his  day  they  had  entirely,  and,  it  should 
seem,  long,  vanished  from  the  more  refined  banquets  of  the  higher 
classes :  they  found  no  place  among  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of 
the  Luculli,  or  the  more  enervating  luxuries  of  the  Ciodii. 

If^  then^  they  lingered  anywhere,  they  would  be  on  the  lips  and 


*  The  Satummn  wu  the  common  meattire,  no  doubt,  of  ttVi  thn  nide  UaXtc  Terse 
in  it*  vurtous  dialectd.  Gmtefend  profciisefl  to  haTt?  found  it  in  the  Umbrian  inscripHotiA 
uf  the  tabiilsB  Eiigub^r^.  See  a  Jcanied  Treatise  de  Fabulii  AtellonU  bj  Dr,  E. 
Munk,     LIpeiip.     ]  B40. 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  people.  But  where  were  the  Roman 
people?  where  was  that  stern,  and  frujeral,  and  slronj^^ly-nalional 
plebeian  race,  which  so  long  maintained  the  Roman  character  for 
order,  virtue,  freedom ;  and  which,  if  factious  and  unruly,  was 
factious  for  noble  ends»  and  unruly  in  defence  or  assertion  of  its 
rights?  In  the  city  there  was,  as  there  always  had  been,  a  popu- 
lace, which  from  the  first,  to  a  great  extent,  was  not  of  Roman 
descent,  the  mechanics  and  artisans,  the  chenta  of  the  wealthy — 
now  swelled  in  numbers,  and,  thoug^h  always  held  in  low  est i ma* 
tion,  debased  in  character  by  the  constant  influx  of  straoji^ers,  not 
merely  from  Italy,  but  from  remoter  regions.  This  half- foreign 
population  was  maintained  in  a  kind  of  insolent  pauperism  by 
largesses  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  by  the  distributions  of 
the  wealthy  with  political  views.  This  hybrid  and  shifung  race, 
largely  formed  of  enfranchised  slaves  and  men  of  servile  descent, 
would  be  but  precarious  and  treacherous  guardians  of  national 
song,  probably  in  an  antiquated  dialect :  they  would  keep  up  the 
old  Italic  licence  (st*  indelible,  it  should  seem,  in  the  Italian  cha- 
racter) of  poetic  lampoon  and  pasquinade:  any  old  traditions 
which  heightened  the  fun  and  the  revel  of  the  Saturnalia  might 
live  among  them  :  they  would  welcome,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
low  and  farcical  dramatic  entertainments ;  but  their  ears  would 
be  unmoved,  and  their  hearts  dead^  to  the  old  stirring  legends  of 
the  feuds  and  faclicms,  the  wars  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  the 
heroic  deeds  of  arms  of  the  kings  or  of  the  early  repubhc.  The 
well-known  anecdote  of  Scipio  TEmihanus  may  illustrate  the  un- 
Roman  character  of  this  jiopulace  of  Rome.  When  the  mob 
raised  a  furious  clamour  at  his  bold  assertion  of  the  justice  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  *  Silence,  ye  step-sons  of  Italy! 
What!  shall  I  fear  these  fellows,  now  they  are  free,  whom  I 
myself  have  brought  in  chains  to  Rome?*  'I'hese  were  the  ope- 
ratives (operte)  who  flocked  indeed,  not  merely  from  the  work- 
shops  of  Rome,  but  from  all  the  adjacent  districts,  to  swell  the 
turbulent  rabble  of  Clodius** 

The  territory  of  Rtmie,  the  dcmesne-lands  formerly  cultivated 
by  Rom  fin  citizens,  in  which  resided  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
people,  had  been  gradually  drained  of  the  free  population.  For 
several  centuries  it  had  filled  the  legicms,  and  those  legions 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world.  But  that  conquest  was 
not  won  without  enormous  loss.  The  best  blood  of  the  Roman 
people  had  fertilized  the  earth,  almost  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Western  Ocean.     The  veterans  who  returnetl  received  ap- 

♦  Veil.  Paterc.  it.  2;  Valer.  Mux.  vi,  %]  Cic*r.  ad  Q.  Fratrpin,  ii.  3. 

^  McrcediltuB  emplo} 
Fit  vilea  oiier^,  q^iiibyi  est  mt-a  llotna  nuverc^i/— Petruii.  v.  161, 
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portionments  of  land,  but  more  frequently  in  remote  parts  of 
Italy:  the  actual  Roman  territory,  therefore,  that  in  which  the 
old  Roman  lang'uage  was  the  native  dialect,  and  in  which  might 
survive  that  Roman  pride  which  would  cherish  the  poetic  re- 
miniscences of  Roman  glory*  was  now,  for  the  most  part,  either 
occupied  by  the  rising  villas  of  the  patricians,  or  by  the  large 
farms  of  the  wealthy »  and  cultivated  by  slaves.  The  home- 
stead,  from  whence  a  Camillas  issued  to  rescue  his  country  fr«*m 
the  Gauls,  may  now  have  become  a  workhouse,  in  which  crouched 
the  slaves  of  some  Verres,  enriched  with  provincial  plunder,  or  some 
usurious  knight :  a  gang  of  Africans  or  Asiatics  may  have  tilled  the 
field  where  Cincinnalus  left  his  plough  to  assume  the  consular 
fasces.  For  centuries  this  change  had  been  gradually  going  on  : 
the  warSj  and  even  the  ci\'il  factions,  were  continually  wasting  away 
the  Roman  population ;  while  the  usurpalion  of  wealth  and  pride 
was  as  constantly  keeping  up  its  slow  aggression,  and  filling  up 
the  void  w^ilh  the  slaves  which  jioured  in  with  every  conquest. 
The  story  of  Spartacus  may  tell  how  large  a  part  of  the  rural 
population  of  Italy  was  servile;  and  probably  the  nearer  to 
Rome,  in  the  districts  inhabited  hy  the  genuine  Roman  people, 
the  change  (with  some  exceptions)  was  most  complete :  the 
Sabine  valleys  might  retain  some  of  the  old  rough  hereditary 
virtues,  the  hardihtiod  and  frugality ;  but  at  a  distance  from  the 
city  it  would  be  their  own  local  or  religious  Iraditjons  which  would 
live  among  the  peasantry,  rather  than  the  songs  which  had  been 
current  in  the  streets  among  the  primilive  commons  of  Rome, 

Thus,  both  in  city  and  in  country,  had  died  away  the  genuine  old 
Roman  people ;  and  with  them,  no  doubt,  died  away  the  last  echo 
of  national  song.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, the  diflfusion  of  the  pride  of  the  Roman  name  through  a 
wider  sphere,  tended  still  more  to  soften  away  the  rigid  and  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  nationality  ;  and  it  was  this  spirit  alone  which 
would  cling  pertinaciously  t4)  that  which  laboured  under  the  un- 
popularity of  rudeness  and  barbarism*  The  new  Romans  appro- 
priated the  glories  of  the  old,  but  disregarded  the  only  contempii- 
rary,  or  at  least  the  earliest,  witnesses  to  those  glories*  The 
reverse  of  the  late  of  the  Grecian  heroes  happened  to  those  of 
Rome — the  heroes  lived,  the  sacred  bards  perished. 

It  is  time,  however^  to  close  these  desultory  observations  on  a 
subject  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  to  turn  to  Mr.  Macaulay'a^ 
imaginary  lays.  The  first,  and,  we  think,  on  ihe  whole  the  finest, 
is  the  defence  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  by  Horatius  Codes, 
against  the  army  of  Poisena.  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr* 
Macaulay  in  ascribing  a  jx^etic  orff/in  to  this  legend:  we  ihixik 
it  more  consistent  with  ballad  poetry  to  consider  it  the  poetic 

version 
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version  of  some  real  fact.  Mr.  Macaulay,  as  will  be  seen,  endows 
his  plebeian  bard  with  a  fine  eye  for  the  picturesque,  as  well  as 
with  familiar  local  knowledge  of  the  Etrurian  cities  from  which 
the  ally  of  the  Tarquins  summons  his  confederates. 

*  The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market  place; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Jjike  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apennine; 

From  lordly  Volaterrae, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky ; 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Pisae, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 

Heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves ; 
From  where  sweet  Clanis  wanders 

Through  corn  and  vines  and  flowers ; 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auscr's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  houghs 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams,  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools,  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer ; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere 

The 
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The  harveetB  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep  ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls. 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome.*— pp.  48-50. 

The  Roman  council  on  the  walls,  the  approach  of  the  Tuscan 
army,  the  determination  of  the  consul  to  break  down  the  bridge 
if  it  can  be  defended  long  enough,  the  self-devotion  of  Horatius 
and  his  two  companions  to  this  perilous  service,  and  their  valiant 
resistance^  are  dashed  off  with  great  animation : — 

*  But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three : 
And,  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood. 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware, 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare. 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  ; 
But  those  behind  cried  "Forward!" 

And  those  before  cried  '*  Back ! " 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel, 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel ; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Strode  out  before  the  crowd  : 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  ihe  Three, 

And  they  gaye  him  greeting  loud. 
"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away  ? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome.' ' 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city ; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fur}', 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread  : 

And, 
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Aijd,  white  with  fear  and  hatred. 

Scowled  at  the  d arrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  brayest  Tuscans  lay. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied ; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
"  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius ! " 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 
*'  Back,  Lartius !  back,  Herminius ! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall ! " 

*  Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius ; 

Herminius  darted  back : 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces. 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone. 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam. 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream  ; 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret- tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane ; 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded 

Rejoicing  to  be  free ; 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
"  Down  with  him ! "  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
"  Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 

Round 
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Hound  turned  he»  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see  : 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  For  sen  a, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he  ; 
But  he  saw  on  Pa  latin  us 

The  white  porch  of  his  home  ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

"  Oh,  Tiber !  fatlier  Tiber  I 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  Hfe,  a  Romanes  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  !** 
So  he  epake,  and  speaking  slieathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side ; 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  cither  hank; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyeSj 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  ; 
And  whea  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer.' — pp.  6T-72. 

The  reward  of  Horatius  is  thus  given ;  and,  in  our  judgment, 
happily  suggests  the  simplicilj  of  the  old  bard,  and  of  the  times 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  sung  his  lay  i — 

'  They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land 

That  vk'as  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high. 
And  t  lie  re  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see; 
Horatius  in  his  harness 

Halting  upon  one  knee  i 
And  underneath  is  written, 

Fn  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And 
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And  still  bis  name  sounds  Blirring 

Unto  the  men  uf  Rome, 
As  the  tTumpet-bliist  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Vulscinu  home ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  ao  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old* 

And  in  the  iil^hts  of  wiiiter. 

When  the  cold  norlh  winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  enow; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest*B  din, 
And  the  ^ood  logs  of  Alg'idtia 

Hour  louder  yet  within ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  rhe  largest  lamp  is  lit. 
When  the  cbestniits  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  riirna  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 
When  the  girls  are  weavini;  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  hows  ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour , 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  tohl, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old/— pp.  14-76. 

The  *  Battle  of  the  Lake  Reprillus,*  which  Niebuhr  has  pra* 
nounced  tr>  be  a  grand  epopee,  is  done  in  a  style  more  Homeric — 
in  some  respects  loo  Homeric  for  our  taste.  It  deals  too  much  in 
continuous  combat  and  slaughter,  and  the  minute  description  of 
blow^s  and  wounds — the  part  of  the  Homeric  battles  from  wliich, 
however  wonderfully  true  and  faithful,  we  are  sometimes  glad  to 
escape.  Mr.  Macaul ay  supposes  this  lecrend  to  have  been  formed 
after  the  Romans  bad  obtainecl  some  knowledge  of  the  Homeric 
w Titings ;  and  unquestiimably  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  in 
some  of  the  details  : — 

*  But   there  is  one  circumstance   which   deserves    especial   notice. 
Both  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  war  of  Regillns  were  caused  by  the  licen- 
tioua  passions  of  young  princcf^,  who  were  therefore  peculiarly  bound  not 
to  be  sparing  of  their  own  persons  in  the  day  of  battle.     Now  the  con- 
duct 
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duct  of  Sextus  at  Regillus,  as  described  by  Livy,  so  exactly  resemhles 
that  of  Paris,  as  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  yf  the  Iliad, 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  believe  the  resemblauce  BccidentaL  Paris  appears 
before  the  Trojan  ranks,  defying  the  bravest  Greek  to  encounter  him  : 

,.»»..  *ApYdwy  TTfiOKfiXiitTo  iravra^  apiarovQ, 
&VTi^iov  ^a^^iiratrdat  iv  aivn  ^ifiorijrt. 

Livy  introdacca  Sextos  in  a  similar  manner :  '*  Ferocem  jtivenem 
Tarquinium,  ostentanlein  se  in  prim^  ex  solum  acie.'*  MeuelauB  ruahe* 
to  meet  Paris.  A  Roniati  noble,  e;iger  for  vengeance,  spurs  his  horse 
towards  Sextus.    Both  the  guilty  princea  are  iostautly  terror-stricken  : — 

ToK  5*  wc  oJ**  Ivuiftrtv  *AXf£a»^?poc  BEotttt)c^ 
a\j^  5*  iTapufy  tig  tBya^  i^a^tro  Kt}^  aXtdruiy, 

*' Tarquinius,**  says  Livy,  "retro  in  agmen  suorum  infenso  ceasit bosti." 
If  this  be  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  in 
literature.' — pp.  83,  84. 

This  Lay^  however,  contains  what  alrikes  us  to  he  the  finest 
passage  in  tbe  volume,  the  most  truly  poetic,  yet  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  general  style.  The  Lilian  chieftain,  Mamiiius  of 
Tusculum,  had  been  thus  describeil  :— 

'  Their  leader  waa  Mamiliaa, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
Upon  his  head  a  helmet 

Of  red  gold  shone  like  flame  : 
High  on  a  gallant  charger 

Of  dark-grey  hue  he  rode  r 
Over  his  gilded  armour 

A  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Woven  in  the  land  of  sunrise 

By  Syria*a  dark-browed  daughters. 
And  by  the  sails  of  Carthage  brought 

Far  o*er  the  southern  waters.*— p.  104. 

In  the  fiercest  of  the  conflict  M ami! ins  engages  Herminius, 
one  of  the  defenders,  with  Horatius,  of  the  Tiber  bridge: 

*  All  round  them  pauaed  the  battle, 
While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Roman  and  the  Tusciilan> 
The  horses  black  and  grey. 
Htrminius  smote  ^lamihus 

Through  breastplate  aud  through  breast; 
And  faat  tJowed  out  the  purple  blood 
Over  the  purple  vest. 

Mamiiius 
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MamiliuB  smote  Herminius 

Tlirnugh  he&d*piece  and  through  head  ; 
And  side  by  side  those  chiefs  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore  ; 
And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them  fall 

While  men  might  count  a  score. 

Fast,  faat,  \^ith  heek  wild  spiirning, 

The  dark-grey  charger  fleti  i 
He  hurst  through  ranks  of  lighting  men  ; 

He  sprang  o*er  heaps  of  dead. 
His  bridle  far  out-8treiiming» 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam, 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
The  pass  was  steep  and  nigged, 

The  wolves  they  Low  led  and  whined  ; 
But  he  run  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pas?, 

And  he  left  the  wolves  behind. 
Through  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet : 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tuaculum, 

He  rushed  up  the  \mv^  white  street ; 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple, 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd. 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  fordij  and  wailing  loud  : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  great  prince's  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords, 

And  went  to  raun  the  walK 

But,  hke  a  graven  image, 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place. 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven -Diane  that  daily, 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses, 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed. 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 
And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hung  sadly  o*er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
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Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seized  black  Auster's  rein  : 
Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath, 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 
**  The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide. 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride  I" 
As  on  an  Alpine  watch-tower 

From  heaven  comes  down  the  flame. 
Full  on  the  neckof  IHtus 

The  blade  of  Aulus  came ; 
And  out  the  red  blood  spouted. 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tall, 
A  s  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capuan's  hall. 
The  knees  of  all  the  Latines 
%  Were  loosened  with  dismay 

When  dead,  on  dead  Herminius, 

The  bravest  Tarquin  lay. 

And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Stroked  Auster's  raven  mane; 
With  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girths. 

With  heed  unto  the  rein. 
"  Now  bear  me  well,*  black  Auster, 

Into  yon  thick  array; 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

For  thy  good  lord  this  day."  *— pp.  117-121. 

The  appearance  of  the  twin  gods  on  their  white  horses  follows 
(vith  the  same  unflagging  spirit^  and  then  the  flight  of  the 
LAtins : — 

'  But  under  those  strange  horsemen 

Still  thicker  lay  the  slain ; 
And  afler  those  strange  horses 

Black  Auster  toiled  in  vain. 
Behind  them  Rome's  long  battle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe, 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above. 

Blades  all  in  line  below. 
So  comes  the  Po  in  flood- time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain  : 
So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  night, 

Upon  the  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinus, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  standards 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight. 

So 
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So  flies  the  spray  of  Adria 

When  the  black  squall  doth  blow ; 
So  corn- sheaves  in  the  flood- time 

Spin  down  the  whirling  Po. 
False  Sextus  to  the  mountains 

Turned  6r8t  his  horse's  head : 
And  fast  fled  Fereutinura, 

And  fast  Circeium  fled. 
The  horsemen  of  Nomentura 

Spurred  hard  out  of  the  fray ; 
The  footmen  of  Velitrae 

Threw  shield  and  spear  away. 
And  underfoot  was  trampled, 

Amridst  the  mud  and  gore. 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusculum, 

That  never  stooped  before  : 
And  down  went  Flavins  Faustus, 

Who  led  his  stately  ranks 
From  where  the  apple-blossoms  wave 

On  Anio's  echoing  banks ; 
And  Tullus  of  Arpinum, 

Chief  of  the  Volscian  aids ; 
And  Metius  with  the  long  fair  curls, 

The  love  of  Anxur's  maids ; 
And  the  white  head  of  Vulso, 

The  great  Arician  seer ; 
And  Nepos  of  Laurentum, 

The  hunter  of  the  deer. 
And  in  the  back  false  Sextus 

Felt  the  good  Roman  steel. 
And  wriggling  in  the  dust  he  died. 

Like  a  worm  beneath  the  wheel. 
And  fliers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass ; 
And  far  away  the  battle 

Went  roaring  through  the  pass.' — pp.  124-126. 

The  Lay  of  Virginia,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Macaulay,  is 
avowedly  the  poetic  version  of  an  historic  fact.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  a  popular  poet,  strong  on  the  plebeian  side,  during 
an  election  for  tribunes.  The  minstrels,  according  both  to  Niebuhr 
and  Mr.  Macaulay,  were  usually  on  the  popular  side :  yet,  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  rather  singular  that  their  songs  should  have 
been  kept  alive  by  recital  at  the  1)anquets  of  the  rich,  and  fur- 
nished matter  for  the  funeral  orations  chiefly  of  the  great  patrician 
families.  IJut  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the 
conduct  of  the  nobles  in  a  more  odious  and  unfavourable  light,  or 
to  give  a  loftier  tone  to  the  firm  and  courageous  freedom  of  the 

plebeian 
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plebeian  party,  than  in  the  liistory  of  Virginia,  as  it  is  so  iniinilahly 
lold  by  Livy.  It  may  be  worthy  uf  remark  that,  accord ing  to 
the  iiuthorilies  whom  it  was  in  his  jK)\ver  to  ct>asyU,  the  decree 
of  Appius  ClniKlius  was  &>  atrocious — at  least  its  language — as  to 
pass  all  credll>ility.*  He  gives  therefore  only  its  substance,  dis- 
carding apparently  the  blacker  hue  in  which  il  Las  Vjcen  invested 
by  popular  hatred.  Mr.  Macau  lay  supposes  his  poet  l*>  bring 
forward  and  dwell  on  jx>ints  which  the  historian  leaves  to  the 
imaginaliim  of  the  reader:  the  grace  and  innocence  of  the  victim., 
Virginiaj  are  thus  sweetly  described  in  the  L^y  : — 

*  Ju^t  then,  as  through  one  cloudless  chink  in  a  black  stormy  sky 
Shines  out  the  dewy  morning-star,  a  fair  young  girl  came  by. 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm^ 
Home  she  went  bounding  from  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or 

harm ; 
And  past  those  dreaded  axes  she  innocently  ran, 

With  bright,  frank  brow  that  had  not  learned  to  blush  at  gaze  of  man; 
And  uji  the  Sacred  Street  she  turned,  and,  as  she  danced  along, 
She  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  nld  song^ 
How  for  a  sport  the  princes  came  spurring  from  the  camp, 
And  found  Lucrece,  combing  the  fleece,  under  tlie  nudnight  lamp. 
The  maiden  i?ang  as  sings  the  lark,  wlien  up  he  darts  his  llight, 
From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  corn*  to  meet  the  morning  light; 
And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  vtmng  voice,  and  saw  her  sweet  young  face. 
And  loved  her  with  the  aecurpcd  love  uf  his  accursed  race. 
And  all  along  the  Ftaruni,  and  up  tim  Sacred  Street, 
Hii  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet.' 

—pp.  152,  153. 

There  is  gi-eal  energy  and  \i^our  id  the  speech  of  Icilius : — 

*  Now,  by  your  children's  crndles,  now,  by  your  fathers'  grave*. 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites,  or  be  for  ever  slaves  I 

For  this  did  i^ervius  give  us  laws?     For  this  did  Lucrece  bleed? 
For  ifiis  was  the  great  vengeance  done  on  Tarquiu's  evil  seed? 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  ? 
For  this  did  Scaevola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire?         * 
Shall  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den  ? 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  bro^ik  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten  ? 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  wdl! 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill  I 
In  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  hrmly  side  by  side ; 
They  faced  the  Marcian  fury  ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride : 
Tliey  drove  the  fiercest  Qninctius  an  outcast  furth  from  Rome; 
They  sent  die  haughtiest  Chuidius  with  shivered  fasces  home. 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 


*  Qutsm  decrvto  senndttem  pTstcuilcrit,  fonaii  aJiqiiem  verum  auctoirJi  aiifiqni 
Iradidefiiit.  Quia  nuscjiiam  itllnm  in  latirE  fipdidate  dccreti  verijimilem  iureuici,  id 
qqitd  foiaUit  iiodum  videlur  pTopfjiifindinn.— /jV.  HiV.  iii.  17, 
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Still  let  your  haggard  debtors  bear  all  their  fathers  bore ; 
Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of  yore ; 
No  fire  when  Tiber  freezes ;  no  air  in  dog-star  heat ; 
And  store  of  rods  for  free-bom  backs,  and  holes  for  free-born  feet. 
Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters ;  bar  closer  still  the  grate ; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  cruel  hate. 
But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above. 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love ! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
From  Consuls,  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban  kings  ? 
Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  to  set  their  tender  feet. 
Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  street. 
Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors  their  own  proud  smiles  behold. 
And  breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold  ? 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife ; 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  soul  endures ; 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  infold  an  unpolluted  bride. 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame, 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flame, 
Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair, 
And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare.' 

—pp.  155-158. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  rapidity  of  the  transac- 
tion as  told  by  Livy  ;  the  few  hasty  and  emphatic  words  with 
which  the  father  makes  known  his  awful  purpose — '  Hoc  te  uno 
quo  possum  modo  in  libertatem  vindico.'  Mr.  Af  acaulay  para- 
phrases this  brief  stern  sentence  into  many  lines,  in  themselves  so 
beautiful,  that  we  cannot  wish  them  away,  though  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  they  are  in  their  place.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
refrain  from  extracting  them^  as  an  example  of  his  more  touching 
vein : — 

'  Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  httle  space  aside. 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hide, 
Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream  of  blood. 
Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down  : 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell, 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice   he  spake,   "  Farewell,   sweet   child ! 

Farewell ! 
Oh  how  I  loved  my  darling  I     Though  stern  I  sometimes  be, 
To  thee,  thou  know'st,  I  was  not  so.     Who  could  be  so  to  thee  ? 
And  how  my  darling  loved  me !     How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  I  came  back  last  year ! 

And 
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And  how  she  danced  yvith  pleasure  to  see  my  civic  crown; 

And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  up,  and  hroui^bt  me  forth  my  gown  I 

Now,  all  tliose  things  are  over^ye«»  all  thy  pretty  way?. 

Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatches  of  old  lays ; 

And  ntme  will  grieve  when  I  go  fonh,  or  smile  when  I  return, 

Or  watch  beside  the  v\d  man's  bed,  or  w^ep  npon  his  urn. 

The  house  thut  was  the  happieet  within  the  Roman  walls. 

The  house  that  envied  nut  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls, 

Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  emile,  must  have  eternal  gloom  ; 

And,  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  time  is  come.     See  how  he  points  his  eager  hand  this  way  ! 

See  how  his  eye*  gloat  on  thy  grief^  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey  1 

With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft^ 

Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearftil  refuge  left. 

He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 

Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 

Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 

Foul  outrage  whicli  thou  knowVt  not,  which  thou  shah  never  know. 

Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kies  i  * 

And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  oo  way  hut  this/' 

With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  nnd  smote  her  in  the  side, 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  slie  died.' 

—pp.  158,  159. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  of  observing^  in  conclusion,  that,  though 
we  g"ladlj  accept  these  Lays  as  ttie  €imustifwnti — ^n()t  unlieroming 
amusements — of  a  mind  like  Mr,  Mataulay'sj  we  expect  much 
g:reater  things  from  him.  If,  as  is  reported,  we  are  about  to 
encounter  him  as  an  hist(»rian,  our  only  inisgiving~as  respects 
the  matter  of  style — is,  lest  his  almost  unexampled  wealth  of 
imagery,  of  allusion,  of  all  the  treasures  of  a  full-frau|rbt  yet 
really  memory,  should  betray  biin  into  pn>tli^ality.  The  excite- 
ment, prcKlnced  by  conlinuous  brilliancy,  and  cfleetiveoess  of 
vvritincj,  which  Is  stirring'  and  pleasurable  in  a  dissertation,  or, 
as  we  lechnicaUy  call  it,  an  article,  iriay  be  too  much  for  most 
readers*  if  maintained  throyg^hout  a  long  narrative.  History  must 
flow  on  in  its  main  course  iii  a  calmer  and  more  equable  current : 
our  attenlif>n  must  not  be  overstrained  or  overwrougjht*  No- 
where do  fine  pictures  produce  less  eflect  than  in  the  inierminablej 
unbrtiken  succession  of  the  Louvre  Gallery :  if  they  were  all 
et|tially  fine  we  should  be  utterly  exhausted  long  before  we  could 
reuch  the  end.  fJ>a/v3t  ^j/vetoiViv.  The  principle  will  ajiply  to  an 
historic  picture-gallery. 
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Art.  IX, — A  BUI  to  Amend  the  Laws  which  Regitlat'^  ihe  Re- 
ghiraiion  and  Qual/Jimikm  of  Parlinmeniary  Electors  in  Eng- 
land  and  JValefi.  Orderetl  by  the  House  of  Commom  to  be 
primed,  lOlb  August,  1842, 

TT  is  not  usual  for  us  to  notice  tbe  pending:  proceedings  of  the 
^  leg'islalure,  or  to  consider  them  as  wit  bin  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
criticism  ;  but  the  l?dl  now  before  us  forms  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  ant],  indred,  asks  for  our  remarks.  Introiluced  towards  tbe 
close  of  the  sessiiin,  it  was  purposely  allowed  to  stantl  over  for  tbe 
consideration,  not  4ml y  of  tbe  members,  but  of  tiie  public :  an 
intimation  was  given  that  it  was  desirable  that  tbe  Bill  should 
be  examined  and  discussed,  before  it  should  be  afjain  presented 
to  the  House.  We  therefore  trust  wc  shall  not  incur  the  im- 
putation of  presumption,  if  we  venture  respectfully  to  express 
our  belief,  that  tbe  projected  scheme  will  rinly  add  to  the  number 
of  the  experimenls  hitherto  so  unsuccessfully  made  for  securing 
the  legal  cxei'clse  of  the  parliamentary  francliise.  As  yet,  no 
measure  adoptcfl  by  the  Legislature  has  accomplished  tbe  mucb- 
desired  end,  of  submitting  the  rights  of  the  electors  and  the 
elected  to  a  fair,  able,  and  impartial  tribunal. 

Anterior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  tbe  House  of  Commons 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  tbe  return  of  tlic  writ.  Whoever  bad 
tbe  jurisdiction,  it  is  quite  certain  tljal  tbe  House  bad  it  not.  In 
»(jnie  cases,  the  cognizance  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Chancery,  into  which  court  the  writ  is  returnable.  Various 
original  writs  of  election  anciently  issued  from  the  Chancery.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  were,  and.  indeed,  still  are,  tbe  writ  for 

I  the  election  of  the  Corojier  of  tbe  sbire,  the  writ  for  the  election 
of  the  I  erdnrer  of  the  forest,    and  tbe    writ  for  tbe   election  of 

ilhe  Knightj  Citizen,   or  Burgess  to  serve  in  parliament,*  which 

*  AlttiEHigk  if  mny  appear,  from  a  i>erusal  of  Prynne,  that  the  Parlmmmifary  i*Tirii 
formed  a  ttifitinct  clasa^  incK  )»  \m\  by  any  meatus  Uie  case.     Like  all  other  writ^  rt'tiin>€tJ 
'  into  Chancery,  they  were  ki'[>t  irt  fihtciin — timl  \%  to  say,  sfTung  ypijn  a  siring  or  tiW, 
'  Utaolly  a  kind  of  catfjut,  antl  fieil  up  in  IttiTnllf^.     From  (lie  mass,  Pryunc  niaJe  hia 
^•election*;  bat,  ditigeut  as  he  was*  lie  only  partially  worked  the  mine.     Many  more 
\  were  djicovcred  in  our  time,  and  added  in  '  Palgravc's  Parliamentary  Writ*  ;*  aud  at 
>  this  moment^  an  exam inat ion  of  tiie  Hliule  moufi  of  tbe  rrcorda  itt  j^IuciUy  which  were 
Ijuilt   up  like  a  w  alt  in  the  ancient  cuuiicil  chaml>er  of  tbe  White  Tower,  has  been 
commenced:  and   it  ba»  been  ascertained  to  contain  more  Pari iamei ataxy  documentt. 
Wc  have,   in  the  present  article,  carefully  avoidcil  all  antiquarian  dtscuBsions;  biit 
we  «ball  venture  to  stale  an  liiatnrical  fact  which  we  arc  sure  will  lie  higtily  interesting 
hutli  to  Mr.  Hallan^  and  his  readers,  vix.,  that  amongst  the  unpublished  documents  U 
«  writ  addrewed  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  tested  at  Cheater^  I  Sepl.,  3  Kd.  f.,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  knighta  of  tlie  Shire  lo  serve  in  Parliamettt   Ut  he   held  at    Wejslminstcr  in 
tbe  qmntain  of  Saint  MichaeL     The  kuighta  electetl  are  Fulk  Peyforer  and  Henry 
de  Apeidrefeud,  or  Applc-Trfe-Firhl,   nainp«  off  en  occurring  in  the  Kentish  retunis. 
Tliis  writ  m  not  enrolled  upon  the  *  Cloae  roll  ;*  and  it  In  e&pecled  tliat  the  bundles  in 
mJSittcm  will  funiijh  other  important  ducmueuls,  of  wtiich  no  ottier  record  remaina. 

several 
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several  writs  are  ejuanationsi.  so  to  s]ieak,  from  one  system,  and 
Ijuided  bv  liie  same  rules-  But  in  early  periods,  the  validity  of 
the  return  was  principally  examined  in  relatirm  in  claims  made 
by  the  member,  ajltr  tbedissoluti^m  of  parliament,  for  hisi^f/^ev; 
and  the  question  was  thus  brought  before  other  conrts,  glancing 
cjfT,  as  it  were,  from  the  Chancery.  In  the  rei^n  of  Heniy  IV^,  the 
Litrdn  in  parliament  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  the  returning 
officer*  and  examineil  the  returns.  Possibly  this  course  was  found 
insufficient!  and  a  common  law  remedy  was  given  by  a  statute  yet 
in  force,  and  according  to  which  the  return  is  made  by  indenture. 
Elizabeth  attempted,  but  fruitlessly,  to  check  the  Commons  tn 
their  *  impertinent  meddling  '  with  niattt/rs  belonging,  as  her 
Majesty  asserted,  to  her  Chancellor.  James  renewed  the  con- 
test :  James  was  beaten ;  and  the  restdution  of  the  year  1624, 
that  *  it  ix  the  ancient  and  undoubted  nahira!  privilege  and  power 
of  ihe  Comifums  in  parliament,  to  examine  the  validity  of  electicms 
and  returns  concerning  their  house  and  iissembly,  and  t<*  cause  all 
undue  returns  in  that  behalf  to  be  reformed,'  has  been  repeatedly 
otmfirmed  by  statute,  and  is  now  unqueslitmable  law.  It  is  rather 
an  amusing  example  of  the  shortness  of  parliamentary  memory, 
that  this  right,  so  resolved  to  be  ancient  in  1624,  was  not  older 
than  many  of  the  members  :  yet  we  will  not  cavil  at  the  term. 

*  desnr  did  ufver  unmtj,  but  with  jit^t  came;' — whatever  defect 
there  may  have  been  in  the  original  title  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  jurisdiclion,  we  are  ntit  prepared  to  assert  that»  consi- 
dering the  easy  virtue  of  the  Judges  under  the  Tudors  and  early 
Stuarts,  they  should  be  blamed  for  having  seijsed  the  power  into 
their  own  hands*  It  xnay  be  that  nothing  short  of  such  an  usurpa- 
tion could  have  secured  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Realm. 
But,  having  won  the  battle,  the  Commons  ran  riot  in  the  exercise 
of  their  power.  Their  licence  became  intolerable  even  to  them* 
selves.  When  Mr.  Grenvillc  brought  in  his  celebrated  Bill  (10 
Geo.  in.  c.  16),  the  foundation  of  the  present  system,  he  observed 
*  That  the  great  defects  of  the  present  manner  of  determining  arose,  first, 
from  the  mnuber  of  the  jtidpre&,  us  in  nil  known  courts  of  judicuture  in 
the  world  there  was  none  so  large  as  in  the  HouBe  of  Commons  ;  that 
the  consequence  of  this  large  number  was,  that  gentlemen,  having  no 
particular  tie  on  them  u(  oalhs  and  honour,  and  the  tediousneas  of  some 
of  the  causes,  coiitenttid  iheinselves  with  giving  their  vote  without  ex- 
amining the  affair  as  they  ought  to  do,  sheltering  ihemgelves  under  the 
numbers  who  did  tlie  same,'  ♦ — Debrvtl,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  270. 
And,  in  a  subsequent  stage»  he  advocalcd  the  transfer  of  the 
power  of  the  House  to  the  Committee  for  this  very  reason:^ 

•  Such  ofuur  readers  ai  aje  nut  fiimilmi-  with  the  emrly  parliamcutary  iletmtefl  iimy 
require  to  ha  loM  llmt  the  ijicubereucicf*  and  iloveuliuessej  appearing  in  tbeae  ti^ittmctj 
are  not  the  errors  of  our  transcriber,  but  are  to  b«  found  id  tbe  ortgiimL 

'That 
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*  That  the  Hcnise  at  largf.  might  not  kavti  any  tiling  to  do  in  the  dedmxmt 
to  which  it  always  proceeded  in  a  manner  »o  j^Btly  complained  of,  to 
the  shame  t»f  the  Hous^e,  in  a  mitniicr  so  justly  reproached  by  all  without 
doors,  and  gave  such  sound  a  1  to  the  whole  world.  That  there  was  no 
nietliod  uf  curing  this  evil  but  by  removing  the  trial  from  a  court  tliat 
was  tliin  to  hear,  and  full  to  judge;  from  a  court,  the  members  of  which 
openly  avowed  that  ihey  decided  not  on  the  merits  of  justice,  but  as 
their  engagements  stood  ;  and  by  deferring  the  hear  in  g  and  fimd  judg- 
ment abo  to  a  court  consisting  of  a  select  number ^  of  a  fcw^  members 
responsible  fur  their  conduct,  and  acting  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
That  this  situation  was  exactly  that  of  a  jury  (!!  1)— that,  whatever  might 
be  now  the  degree  of  proHigmcy  and  cornmtion  in  the  world  at  large,  yet 
juries,  their  proceedings  and  verdicts*  still  remained  unira peached.* — 
p.  282. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  alteration*  which  the  Greimlle 
tribunal — 3  panel  of  forty-nine,  drawn  bv  lot,  reduced  to  thirteen  by 
striking  the  surplus  oflF,  on  either  side,  and  increnised  bv  twH>  nomi- 
nees— has  since  sustained.  And  still  less  is  it  needful  to  observe, 
that  the  newlv-modelle4l  tribunal  of  seven  selected  members — a 
tribunal  existing  in  a  manner  upon  sufferance,  the  act  havinjs^  bc*en 
continued  only  for  one  year  (5  and  6  Vict.,  c,  73) — has  not  gained 
more  credit  than  its  predecessors,  either  in  the  House  or  with  the 
community  at  large.  Strong  as  is  the  language  which  has  been 
employetl  by  Lord  Brougham  in  attacking  the  constitution  of  tlie 
Committees,  it  hardly  goes,  so  far  as  popular  opinion  i»  CO»i- 
cernedf  beyond  the  mark. 

In  order  to  analy:^e  the  causes  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
tribunal,  we  must  begin  liy  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  an  election  committee  is  not.  An  eleclion 
committee  is  tfot  a  trial  by  jury  :  it  is  not  anything  like  a  trial  by 
jury,  Mr.  Grenvilie,  as  we  have  seen,  exultetl  that  he  was  esta- 
blishing his  court  u]>on  the  principle  of  a  trial  by  jury;  and  yet, 
when  he  so  asserted  thai  "  tfieir  situation  imA  eznejly  that  of  a 
jan/,*  the  words  had  hardly  been  out  of  his  mouth  by  which  he 
had  fiallv  contradicted  himself.  In  eicplaining  his  bill^  he  had  just 
ihown  that  bis  nimmiltee-nien  were  JndgeA\  baring,  as  they  still 
have,  the  '  ft  earing  and  fna/Jjudtjment '  of  the  cause.  Further- 
more, the  peculiar  character  of  tmr  modern  trial  by  jury^ — w^e  say 
modern,  because  our  present  jury  has  nothiug,  except  the  name,  in 
common  with  the  anc  lent  array  of  jurors  from  w  bom  it  is  derived 
— does  not  arise  from  the  tribunal  being  a  *  Hclect  number,*  or 
from  '  acting  under  the  Aandifm  of  an  oath^"  but  because  they  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  Judge  who  bears  the  case  with  ihem,  ;.nd  de* 
termines  the  law  for  them*  who  assists  them  by  his  advice,  and  to 
whom  they  are  virtually  responsible  for  their  conduct.  Lastly, 
Judge   and   Jnrij   r/nly  form  part  of  a    courts    by   whom    any 

fault 
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fault  which  either  may  comiiiit  may  be  redressed.  If  ibe  jury 
make  a  mistake  in  their  decision  upon  evidence,  the  verdict  may 
besetasifle:  if  the  Judge  lays  down  bad  law,  you  have  a  new 
trial ;  and,  lastly^  if  a  wrong- judg-ment  be  g^iven  hy  the  court  itself, 
you  have  a  wTit  *if  error  to  the  L^jrtls.  But  if  the  committee  are 
puzzleth  they  can  ask  for  no  direction.  No  correction  can  be  raade, 
if  ihey  err  on  facts:   no  appeal,  if  they  misundcrsLaod  the  law. 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  Judgfe  which  renders  i>ur  jury 
trial  so  practical!)^  useful.  From  the  vnion  of  Jud^e  and  Jury  re- 
sults the  salutary  i>i>wer,  so  im3K*rfc*cdy  appreciated  amongst  us, 
and  which  continental  jurists  do  not  understand  at  all,  possessed  hy 
the  jury,  of  'doing  wrong  with  j  if  si  ctiuae;*  that  is  to  say,  of  mta- 
stiring  Oftt  the  pari Icnlur  applitation  of  the  law  to  each  ifidmdual 
case,  ivifhout  disturbing  the  general  printdples  nf  the  law.  A 
swindler  bring-s  his  action  against  a  ncwspajicr  for  exposing'  liis 
machinalions.  The  Judg^c  lays  dow^n  the  law  :  explains  to  the  jury 
that  tlie  defendants  have  hy  no  means  been  able  to  justify  the 
libel  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  tells  them  that  they  will  eive  tbe 
plaintiff  such  amount  of  damag'es  as  the  justice  of  the  case  re- 
quires. DaiiKi^es  to  ihe  amount  of  one  farthing^  is  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  :  the  wholesome  principle  of  the  law.  which  punishes 
calumny  upon  the  character  of  an  individual,  is  maintaiiicil 
untouched,  the  sliahhy  plaintiff  walks  out  of  court,  and  is 
sued  by  his  attorney  fnr  the  costs,  the  said  attorney  getting 
nothing  for  his  pains  but  the  non-assets,  which,  after  a  due  period, 
appear  in  the  insolvent's  schedule.  In  criminal  cases,  eijually, 
there  is  the  same  equitable  adaptation,  though  worked  in  another 
way.  The  facts  are  proved;  the  Judge  directs  the  jury  to  find 
the  ctdprit  guilty  of  the  theft;  but  he  listens  to  their  recom- 
mendation, and  pronounces  a  sentence  of  a  w  eek'a  imprisonment, 
after  which  the  gir!  is  to  be  sent  borne  to  her  friends. — You  fit  the 
law  to  the  rase,  without  establishing  any  precedent  which  may 
destro)'  its  stringency. 

Now,  in  the  Committee,  which,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter*  is 
fwt  a  Committee   of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  can  be  none 
of  this  adaptation,  this  flexibility:    the  members  are  judges  of 
law^  and  tif  fact,  and  the  Court   is  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the 
smallest  possible  chance  of  coming  to  a  right  decision  ujwn  either. 
It  is  a  hopeless  court;  for,  when  a  decision  has  been  given,  there] 
is  no  mode  of  correcting  the  errors  *)f  the  Judges  if  they  have  re- 1 
ceivetl  improjwr  evidence  or  rejected  proper  evidence,  or  miscon-  ' 
strued  the  law.      Possibly »  in  many  parlicular  classes  of  questions 
(e,g.  nciions  for  nuisances),  you   may  construct  a  very  good  and 
useful  ctTurt,  in  which  the  judges  shall  decide  law  and  fact;  but 
in  the  Jbiination  of  the  election  comjnittees  the  Legislature  has 

departed 
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deparletl  froni  every  principle  by  which  Judges  can  be  qualified 


can 
for  the  station  which  they  enjoy*    An  election  committee  is  a 


court 

OWll 


in  which  the  judges  are  forbidden  to  ai  quire  wisilojn  by  their 
experience.     Our  old  proverb  says,  that  *  experience  makes  fot*ls 
wise/  which  is  not  true — for  a  fo*il  l>rayed  in  n  mortar  continues  a 
fool ;    but  it  is  true,   that  no  wisdom  c:in  be  actjuired   except  by 
experience.      In  all  other  cases,  the  older  a  judge  is,  and  the 
longer  he  has  sat  in  court,  the  more  skill  and  science  he  obtains  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  an  election  comniitlec,  any  modicum  of  experi- 
ence your  member  has  acquired  by  iiavinp:  once  served  as  a  judge 
[is  a  disqualification  from  his  further  acting  in  that  capacity;  and 
I  jou  have  a  shifting  amrt,  which   as  soon  as  it  has  bejjun  to  learn 
Mts  alphabet,  as  far  as  '  great  A*  little  a,  bouncing  B/  never  has 
another   opportunity  of   trying   its  inci[>ient  skill.       Permanent 
courts,  however  arbitrary,  are  in  some  degree  ruled  by  their  own 
[precedents.      The  Alcade  of  Mogadore  would  not  venture  to  de- 
[cide  that  what  was  white  yesterday  shall  be  Idack  to-day.     The 
I  election  committee  is  not  bound  by  any  precedents*  neither  from 
[other  committees^   nor  from  any  other  court;  and  thus,  whilst  the 
I  judges  have  no  stock  of  experience  of  their  *jwn,   I  hey  refuse  1<J 
]  profit  by  that  of  any  one  else.      They  do  not  know  the  road,  nor 
will  they  ask  the  help  of  any  guide* 

A  judge  is   controlled  and  supported  in  his  functions  by  the 

,  consideration  and  dignity  attached  to  his  permanent  station.      He 

[acquires  the  vsprit  de  eorpSf  which  makes  hirn  take  a  pride,  and 

a  very  honest  pride,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duly.     He  is  not  only 

,  morally,  as  well  as  legally,  responsible  lor  his  conduct,  i>ut  he  is 

also  restrained  by  the  wish  to  sustain  his  character  ;  and  in  pro- 

.  portion  as  he  likes   bis  duty,  so  does  he   perform  it  well.     An 

I  election  committee  has   no   cbaracler  to   sustain;    the  members 

I  have  no  respunsibibiy,  and  are  brought  into  the  committee- room 

by  an  operation  not  exceedingly  dissimilar  to  th^it  of  sailors  who 

are  put  on  hoard  ship  by  I  he  lender  mercies  of  a  press-gang.     To 

use  a  homely  but  intelligible  expression,  there  is  hardly  one  who 

^  Tvould  not  rather  shirk   the  duty  if  he  cou!d*     Of  course  there 

j  are    very  many  who  do  bestow   great   pains,    and    conscientious 

I  attention,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  forced   upon  them,  yet 

they  would  all  rather  lie  excused  :  they  have  been  driven  into  a 

disagreeable  task  ;     and,    accorthng   to   the    ordinary   average  of 

human  nature,  a  disagreeable  task  is  never  well  performed. 

It  is  a  court  without  any  authority  over  the  bar;  it  is  a  court 
which  does  not  command  the  Tespect  of  the  bar  :  it  is  a  court 
not  qualified  either  by  knowledge  or  constitution  to  exercise  I  hat 
species  of  freemasonry,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  which  keeps 
bench  and  bar  in  a  stale  of  proper  understanding  with  each  other. 

The 
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The  mere  breakinnc  up  of  the  roiirt  by  *  Speaker  at  prayers*  en- 
ables the  Inarnei!  counsel  to  work  his  pump  against  time,  when- 
ever such  an  ex[>edient  is  required. 

It  is  a  court,  in  which,  at  the  greatest  expense,  the  client  de- 
rives the  least  pt>ssjl)le  benefit  frcmi  his  counsel*  In  consequenee 
of  the  simnllauGGUs  sittings  of  the  comoiiltees,  a  bunch  of  bar- 
risters must  be  retained  to  secure  the  chance  of  catching  one.  If 
Mr.  Austin  could,  like  Kehama*  split  himself  into  eight  Austins, 
and  dri\e  into  all  tbe  eight  gates  of  Padalon  at  once,  he  could 
hardly  be  present  at  the  several  committees  for  which  his  briefs 
are  baggetl ^bagged,  but  not  held.  All  the  client  can  expect 
from  Mr*  Austin  is  the  contingent  remainder  of  a  speech,  and 
such  assistance  as  he  can  give  by  advising  upon  the  notes  of  evi- 
dence; and  here,  mark  the  snowball  of  expense  increasing  as  it 
rolis.  You  are  compel  ted  to  multiply  your  counsel,  because  they 
do  not  attend  the  trial ;  the  very  non-attendance,  which  you  ex- 
pect and  ]iay  lor.  necessitates  a  consultation  every  evening,  in 
order  tliat  your  leader  may  direct  the  morrow's  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  which  he  has  not  heard  :  which  same  con- 
sultation inflicts  upc»n  the  happy  petitioner  three  fees  to  counsel, 
three  fees  to  their  three  clerks,  three  additional  briefs,  and  three 
fees  to  the  agent  or  solicitor  for  *  attendances  therewith/  and  so 
on,  as  long  as  the  committee  lasts. 

It  is  a  court  in  which  tlie  judges  do  not  openly  give  their 
reasons  for  their  judgments.  We  are  mad  after  publicity  in 
legcil  proceedings.  We  often  open  the  doors  when  they  ought  to 
be  dosed;  and  close  them  in  this  case,  where,  of  all  others,  the 
control  of  public  opinion  is  required. 

It  is  a  court  composed  of  an  oneven  number  of  judges,  so  as  to 
give  a  casting  vote  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  enable,  in  very  many 
cases,  anv  clever  manager  first,  to  loacl^  and  then,  to  turn  the  scale 
without  any  ajipearance  of  gross  partiality.  This  formation 
greatly  dulls  the  moral  sense  of  the  judges.  Hear  Paley's  opinion 
on  this  point : — 

'  I  should  prefer  an  even  to  an  odd  number  of  ,Iu(lgeB,  and  four  to 
almost  any  other  nurnhLr:  for  in  this  number,  besides  that  it  sufficiently 
consults  the  idea  of  separate  responsibility,  nothing  cim  be  deckled  hut 
by  a  majority  of  three  to  one;  imd  when  we  consider  tljat  every  decision 
estahlishes  a  perpetual  preccdentj  we  shall  allow  that  it  ought  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  authority  not  less  than  this.  If  the  court  be  equally 
divided,  nothing  is  done;  things  remain  as  they  were;  with  some  in- 
con  venieiicy,  indeed,  to  the  parties,  but  without  the  danger  to  the  pubhc 
of  a  hasty  precedent.* 

It  is  a  court  without  unity  of  feeling.  Judges  constituting  a 
permanent  bench  know  one  another.     They  are  acquainted  with 

one 
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one  another's  opinions  They  compare  notes — each  man  is  aware 
of  the  tack  and  tact  of  his  fellow.  They  learn  to  draw  together. 
But  the  committee  never  become  conscvlidated :  they  are  brooghi 
together  for  once,  and  then  never  come  together  again. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  court  composed  of  unpaid  judges.  We  are  not 
incline<l  to  maintain  that  no  judicial  duties  can  be  discharged 
efficiently  except  by  salaried  functionaries,  or  that  goorl  salaries 
always  make  good  judges  ;  l)ut,  verily,  a  good  salary  goeth  a  good 

I  way. 

To  this  court,  so  imperfectly  constituted,  ai*e  assigned  two 
branches  of  judicature  essentially  difl^renl  from  each  other:  the 
one  is  criminah  the  other  is  civil . 

In  cases  of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  election  committee  is  a 
criminal  court.  It  has  to  decide  wliether  the  elector  has  c*>ra- 
mitteil  a  misdemeanor,  which  deprives  him  of  the  right  of  giving 
his  suflrage.  This  verdict  is  penal.  Bribery  comnritted  by  the 
member,  treating,  misconduct  of  returning  officers,  are  all  inisde* 
meanors,  raid  folhjwed  by  punishment. 

In  cases  of  scrutiny,  the  election  committee  is  a  cwil  coi^rt.  It 
has  to  adjudicate  whether  the  elector  has  made  out  a  good  title  to 
his  franchise.  His  right  depends  upon  a  great  number  of  inci- 
dents, acts,  and  facts,  from  which  his  qeaHficalion  proceeils. 

Now,  both  these  courts,  in  which  respcitively  the  business 
xequires  a  wide  difference  f>f  treatment,  are  amalgamated  to- 
gether, and  dealt  with  after  the  same  procedure.  It  is  true 
that,  in  either  branch,  the  result  is  the  same.  All  that  the 
Petitioner  seeks  is  —  to  get  his  seat;  he  dt>dges  and  shd'ts  bis 
ground  from  the  criminal  U}  the  civil   side,  just  as  the  way  best 

I  cipens  for  the  attainment  of  that  end  All  that  the  committee  see 
in  prospect  is — the  member  retaining  his  seat,  or  the  member 
lt»sing  his  seat ;  and  they  never  clearly  discern  the  great  differ- 
ence  of  the  two  ]>rinciplcs  by  which  the  result  of  ou.ster  or  nofi- 
oustcr  is  obtained.  They  are  always  more  or  less  in  a  haze. 
Any  one  wlio  takes  the  trouble  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  com- 

[;mittees,  will  observe  how  very  widely  the  influence  of  this  con- 

^fusi<m  of  ideas  extends. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  means  by  which  the  Legislature,  fully 

[acknowledging  tlie  imperfections  of  the  court,   and  yet   hitherto 

[determined  t(>  retain  it,  attempts  to  make  it  work  somewhat  more 

'  satisfactorily,   Ijoth  to  the  conscience   of  the    House  and  to  the 

[public  opinion  of  the  community. 

In  aid  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  Legislature  has  been  satis- 
fied (4  and  5  Vict,  c,  57)  with  relieving  the  petitioner  from  tlie 
necessity  of  proving  agency,    before  giving  evidence  of  the  facts 

I  by  which  the  charge  of  bribery  is  to  be  sustained  :  and  by  ap- 

pomting 
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pciiotinsr*  in  certain  cases,  a  public  prosccutcir  (5  and  6  Vict.  c.  10*2)* 
M<ire  faciliiy  has  been  given  to  the  means  of  diseavering  trulh, 
biit  no  additional  means  for  enabling  them  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  exercise  of  tlie  cini  jurisdiction  of  the  cominilteej  Par- 
hament  has  attempted  U*  aid  lliem  by  establishing  *itimc  means  of 
testing  the  vahdity  of  the  vote,  before  it  comes  to  be  discussed 
before  them.  And  here,  a  great  practical  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  ihe  sweeping  ehange  in  the  i'undajnental  principles  of  the 
elective  franchise,  consequent  upon  our  semi-radiral  reform  ;  an<l 
with  this  difHcuhy  Parliament  has  now  to  contend. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  common  language  of  conversation, 
whatever  may  have  been  spoken  in  Parliament,  whatever  may  have 
l>een  written  or  primed,  sung  4)r  said,  our  Constitution  did  not 
recognize  the  principle  of  represcnlation  of  the  puuple.  Real 
property  was  represented :  communities  were  represented ;  but 
there  was  no  representalion  of  masses  of  population,  niereiy 
became  they  resided  within  a  common  boundary.  They  were  to 
be  united  by  something  more  than  mere  locality,  by  some  common 
interest  or  bond*  Even  scot-and-lot  voters,  even  p>twallopers, 
only  maile  apparent  exceptions,  inasmuch  as  those  classes  were 
originally  tx^nnected  with  the  Court  Lcet  or  the  Free  burgh. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  mere  naked  right  of  voting, 
VVlicdier  this  funtlamental  principle  of  the  old  constitution, 
which  made  the  parliamentary  right  always  the  adjunct  or  the 
appurtenance  *if  some  other  right  or  s<jme  other  obligation, 
was  benetuial  or  detrimental  it  is  not  our  business  to  discuss; 
we  notice  the  old  order  of  things  simply  in  connexion  with  our 
present  practical  inquiry.  Under  this  <3ld  Constitution,  the  par- 
liamentary franchise  arose  either  from  certain  tenures  defined, 
or  which  tould  be  defined,  by  legal  rules,  or  from  the  a  tain's  of 
the  voter  as  a  member  of  a  corporation,  whose  rights  also  were 
either  defined,  or  ctmld  be  defined,  by  legal  rules.  Moreover,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  courts  of  common  law  had  a  very  cunsiderable 
jurisdictitm  over  the  Parliamentary  right.  It  is  true,  that  the 
King*s  Bench  could  not  meddle  with  the  man  as  a  Voter  at  tlie 
hustings,  but  the  Court  had  him  in  their  tight  grasp  in  his  cap  a- 
city  of  a /reewtaii  of  the  borough.  The  common- law  jurisdiction 
of  Westminster  Hall  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  old  Parlia- 
mentary franchise.  The  mandamus  makes  the  voter,  by  com- 
pelling the  corporation  to  admit  him  as  a  burgess ;  and  the  quo 
warrant 0  takes  away  his  vote,  by  disfranchising  him,  if  he  has 
no  title  t*j  the  borough  freedom.  In  dealing  with  the  main  ImmIv 
of  electors,  you  could,  to  a  great  extent^  guide  yourselves  upon 
the  common  law,  or  be  aided  by  it. 

On 
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On  tlje  otbcr  hand,  the  new  franchise,  by  which  the  old 
constituency  is  swamped  or  destroyed,  is  made  up  of  tjdds  and 
emls.  It  is  a  compUcatetl  risrht,  jiartly  arising  from  mere 
casual  inhabitancy  or  occupancy,  partly  from  yalue,  parlly  from 
payment,  partly  from  time,  partly  from  distance,  and  partly 
from  acts  done  by  other  parties,  over  which  the  voter  has  no 
ointrol ;  consequently,  leaving  you  to  expatiate  in  a  %vide  field 
of  uncertainty*  in  which  you  are  deprived  of  the  former  le^ 
basis.  This  difficulty  was  anticipated,  tliouarh  imperfectly »  when 
the  ReiVirm  Rill  was  fmmed.  Hence  arose  llie  law  of  registra- 
tion (wrong/t/  so  callcfljj  which  many  petiple  were  willing  to  con- 
sider as  a  scrutiny  before  the  poll,  and  therefore,  to  a  considerable 
exLlent,  anticipating  the  labours  of  the  committee.  How  entirely 
the  sO'Cailfd  registry  has  disappointed  this  expectation  it  is  unoe* 
cessary  to  say;  and,  surely,  never  was  any  scheme  more  inartifi- 
cially  devised.  I'he  task  has  been  assigned  to  two  sets  of  Regis- 
trars, primary  and  secondary,  who  botch  up  the  &o- called  Register 
between  them.  The  court  ui  the  Revising  Barrister  is  a  species  of 
court  of  appeal  from  the  overseers,  who,  at  the  same  time,  may  be 
considered  as  the  Barrister's  ministerial  ofhcers»  and  yet  oflicers 
over  whom  he  has  no  check  or  control.  The  overseers  begin  the 
work  for  the  Barrister ;  but  he  is  not  placed  over  them  until  after 
their  duty  (s  performed.  A  duty  requiring  great  accuracy  and 
great  labour  is  imposed  U|x>n  a  class  of  men.  who,  with  whatever 
respect  ue  would  speak  of  all  constituted  authorities,  and  of  the 
march  of  intelligence,  are  not  peculiarly  qualified  for  such  a  task- 
7'hey  are  left  Ux  stumble  through  it  without  inspection,  without 
direction,  without  any  ofhcial  superior  who  can  assist  them  by  his 
advice,  or  direct  them  by  his  superintendence.  The  functionaries, 
who  are  to  perfect  the  so- called  Register  by  their  revision^  have 
the  name  of  a  Court  without  any  of  its  real  attributes,  and  are  con- 
st itutetl  Judtjes,  without  any  bond  of  unity  by  which  consistency  of 
jurisprudence  can  be  preserved.  Each  Reviser  is  more  than  nutO' 
crat  over  the  law,  in  his  own  fragment  <jf  a  shirtv 

The  proposed  Bill  seeks  to  diminish  these  evils :  one  portion 
will  receive  unqualified  approbation ;  it  is  that  which,  being  de- 
claratory ♦  will,  at  all  events,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  con- 
flicting decisions  upon  ccrUiiii  contcste<l  points,  arising  out  of 
the  obscure  legislation  of  the  Reform  Rdl.  The  successive 
occupation  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Counties  is  not  to  inva- 
lidate the  voter's  right  (^  70).— Joint  occupiers  in  Counties  may 
vote,  if  the  yearly  rent  for  which  they  are  liable,  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  such  occupiers,  shall  give  50L  for  each  (§  71). — 
Mortgagees  not  in  possession  are  not  to  vote. — Trustees  are  not 
to  vote ; — but  the  vote  is  to  be  given  by  the  cestui  ijui  inist,  or 

the 
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the  person  who  is  enlitleil  to  put  the  rents  ami  profits  of  the  pews 
of  the  meeting-house  into  his  picket,  aUhougli  he  may  receive 
ihe  money  ihrouj^h  the  hands  of  llie  trustees  (§  7'2'). — Misnomers, 
or  inaccurate  descriptions  of  borough-voters,  are  not  to  invalidate 
the  vote  (§  73). — Lastly  (§  74),  the  great  dispute  between  the 
CroiD-men,  or  those  who  calculate  distances  as  the  bird  flies, 
and  the  Hi^huay-ffU'.n,  or  those  who  calcalate  by  measuring 
the  way  according  to  the  nearest  high-road,  is  appeased  for  ever. 
The  Crow-men  have  it  all  iheir  own  way.  The  seven  statute 
miles  are  to  be  measured  in  a  straight  line. 

AH  these  settlements  of  the  law  are  fairly  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill :  at  all  events,  they  set  matters  at  rest. 
But  these  declaratory  enactments  are  not  sufliciently  extensive ; 
and  the  framers  of  the  Bill  have  not  noticed  some  other  points 
which  are  left  in  great  uncertainty,  particularly  in  the  citv  of 
London.  Shortly  after  the  last  ojeneral  election  ( I S41),  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  note  and  respectability  made,  in  our  presence, 
an  open  declaratitm  in  tliese  terms  :— ^*  My  father,  and  our  partner, 
and  I,  voted  belore  lialf-pasl  eight  oVlock,  our  three  votes  being 
bad.  We  knew  it,  and  know  it  •  but  the  clerk  of  our  company  put 
us  upon  the  register,  and  so  we  went  to  the  poll  accordingly.' — 
Whether  these  voters  were  VVhig,  or  whether  they  were  Tory^  is 
nolhing  to  the  purjxjse  ;  any  party  wrmltl  and  will  play  the  same 
game.  Such  bad  votes  ha\e  recently  (August,  1842)  been  de- 
clared good  by  the  revising  barrister.  His  argument  is  clever 
and  acute,  but  quite  inconclusive.  We  wish  his  decision  could 
be  justified:  but  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Reform  Bill  •  and  a  trap  is  left  open,  into  which,  unless  it 
be  closed  by  Parliament,  somo  unlucky  candidate  will  certainly 
fall. 

The  new^  Bill  pr<^poses  that  the  registration  process  shall  sus- 
tain many  changes  in  form,  but  none  amending  its  real  defects. 
There  is  one  alteration,  however,  which  many  will  consider  to  be  of 
great  importance.  1 1  is  well  known  that  the  existing  act  imposes  the 
payment  of  a  shilling  by  the  claimant  to  the  overseers.  This  pay- 
ment keeps  away  many  an  honest  man  from  registering,  probably, 
when  he  tliinks  be  cannot  cfmtnvc  to  get  twelve-pennyworth  of  good 
in  exchange  for  twelve-pennyworth  of  silver;  and,  except  so  far  as 
these  shillings  extend,  all  the  expenses  of  the  overseers  are  paid, 
as  the  act  directs,  out  of  the  *  monies  rollected  for  the  relief  of  the 
pmrr  f  At  present  diese  shillings  help,  in  a  small  way,  to  defray 
die  expeniie.  But.  in  future,  all  tbe  shillings  which  are  to  reim- 
burse the  overseers,  town-clerks,  and  secondaries,  for  their  trouble 
and  frntlay  as  electoral  registrars,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  I  lie  same 
monies  collected  for  tite  relief  if  the  poor  I!     We  must  also  tell 
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our  readers,  who  will  perhaps  learn  the  fact  for  the  first  lime, 
that  liie  expenses  and  rcniuneralians  of  ihe  registrars,  under 
the  birth,  marriage,  and  burial  re^slralitm  act,  are  in  like  manner 
]>aid  aut  of  the  monies  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  1 1  /  Such 
legislation  forms  an  instructive  commentary  upon  the  Poor  Laws* 
It  may  be  quite  right  to  render  the  pior-rate  a  species  of  consoli- 
dated fund,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  direct  Parliamentary 
grant  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  <jverseers  and  the  salaries  of 
the  tlissenters'  registrars ;  yet»  insleatl  of  calling  the  rate  the 
•  Pour- rate/  it  might  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  rate* 
pajers  to  give  it  its  right  title,  viz.,  *  A  rale  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  nf  Parliamentary  electors,  and  of  those  who,  disseni- 
ing  from  the  Chureh  of  England^  do  not  receive  her  rites  and 
ordtnajues  oflntptmn,  viairuige^  and  burial.* 

Dogberry  is  still  to  a^niinue  lord  of  the  ascendant.  The  primary 
listS;,  as  before,  are  to  be  made  by  the  overseers*  Eighty- five 
barristers  are  to  revise  in  circuits  ;  but  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
being  paid  by  the  day*  they  are  to  receive  what  Lonl  Bruug-ham 
calls  a  Vslump'  sum  o(  200/.  for  their  remuneration,  including 
their  travelling  and  other  ejtpense^.  This  will  overpay  them  in 
some  cases,  and  underpay  them  in  others.  The  alteration  is, 
however,  upon  a  right  principle:  it  is  not  creditable  to  pay 
public  functionaries  at  so  much  a-day — and  ibeir  beer  :  yet,  oddly 
enough,  ibe  system  of  payment,  put  right  in  this  part  of  the  Bill,  is 
put  wrong  iigain  in  another,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter.  These 
barristers  are  to  have  much  greater  |>ower  than  they  now  ]iossess« 
Some  of  the  new  provisions  are  improvements,  as  far  as  any  system 
w4iich  runs  entirely  in  a  wrong  channel  can  be  said  to  be  im- 
proved; but  this  portion  will  require  so  much  revision,  that  to 
comment  upon  it  clause  by  clause,  taking  the  subject  simply 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  bill,  would  require  far  more  space 
than  we  could  afford. 

We  shall  ihercfure  pass  at  once  to  the  main  defect  in  the  system, 
and  which,  we  regret  h^  state,  bfia  been  entirelij  overlooked  by 
Parliament, — the  absolute  nullity  of  the  sO'Called  register  for  any 
of  the  purposes  which  it  ought  trj  perform.  Before  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  qualifi cation  was,  as  we  have  observed,  the  possession  of  a 
properly  or  ihi'  membership  of  a  commumty  :  the  qualification 
required  no  fun  her  act  to  perfect  it;  and  such  qualification  might 
be  well  defined  by  its  simple  description.  *  VViibam  Woolley, 
freeholder  in  the  parish  of  Hampstead* — *  Simon  Martin^  freeman 
of  tlie  corporation  of  Norwich' — *  Christopher  Cobb,  burgess  of 
the  bi>rough  of  Yarmouth' — told  you  all  you  had  to  know.  But  the 
Reform  qualificaticm,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  is  an  aggregate 
of  facts  and  acts;  some  jKisilive,  s«imc  negative.     It  is  made  up 
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of  locality  I  of  domicile,  of  payment,  of  time,  of  value,  of  clis- 
tance.  If  tbe  notice  is  to  be  sufficiently  significant — and  if  the 
rea:ister,  which  should  contain  all  the  cunlenis  of  the  nnlice, 
is  to  he  of  any  use- — both  notice  and  register  should  be  com- 
posed i){  answers  to  emnj  quesiioft  wh'ch  can  be  propomtdeil,  lo 
ascertain  whether  the  voter  is  possessed  of  the  aggregate  whitrh 
ihe  law  requires.  Each  voter  sbjuld,  before  he  is  put  upon 
the  register,  virioally  answer  an  adverse  interrogatory.  He 
should  be  compelled  tri  make  out  ibe  whole  of  bis  case.  He 
shfmld  give  bis  opponent  full  ojjprjrluniiy  of  ijfuifrerinrr  him. 
He  should  disclose  all  the  particulars  upf>n  which  his  title  de- 
pends, and  give  to  the  Court,  as  well  as  to  tlie  objector,  the  means 
of  discovering  every  tlaw.  And  this*  for  the  best  possible  reason 
—that,  until  he  is  registered,  be  is  out  of  possession,  and,  so  to 
speaks  be  is  trying  to  obtain  a  judgment  in  his  favour — be  brings 
&n  action  lo  recover  pjssession  of  the  right  he  claims. 

Let  us,  for  exam|»lc,  take  the  ca!>e  of  the  city  of  Londcm-  Be- 
f*»re  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  right  ai  voting  was  in 
freemen  of  the  city  of  London^  being  also  liverymen  of  a  company. 

FirsU  as  lo  freedom  ;  there  arc  practically  thiee  modes  oi  be- 
coming free  of  the  city : — by  patrimony,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  son 
of  a  freeman  Ix>rn  after  the  father  has  acquired  his  freedom  ;  — 
by  a|>preiiticeship,  that  is  to  say,  by  serving  seven  years  to  a  free- 
man ;— and  hy  redemption^  that  is  lo  say,  the  payment  tjf  a  sum  of 
money  lo  the  city. 

Ne.rtf  as  to  livery  :  besides  the  city  freedom,  the  livery  mnst 
be  added.  Without  the  livery,  the  quahfieation  is  incomplete ;  anil 
this  livery  is  oljtatned  from  one  of  the  Itver}*  companies.  All  the 
C(  mi  panics  are  not  livery  companies.  Some  arc  Hvery  companies  hy 
prescription:  others  have  iheir  livery  by  royal  charter:  others 
t)y  grant  from  ihc  cily ;  and  tlierefore  ibe  court  of  aldermen  can 
make  new  livery  companies  if  they  choose.  After  a  company 
has  acquired  a  livery,  the  city  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  lU 
The  comjiiiny  is  a  corp<jration  quite  independent  of  the  city  cor- 
p*)ralion ;  and  you  become  a  member  uf  the  a  imp  any  by  a  dis- 
tinct ad  mission  J  either  as  the  son  of  a  freeman,  an  apprentice,  «>r 
a  redemplionen  The  cj£*mpany's  livery  is  conferred  upon  the 
city  freeman*  after  be  is  admitted  into  the  com  pan  v,  by  what  is 
termed  a  caii  from  the  court  or  goveiTiing  body.  A  fine  is  paid 
upon  taking  up  the  livery.  In  the  larger  and  opulent  c*)mpanies, 
some  degree  of  selection  is  exercised  :  in  the  smaller  com- 
panies»  they  never  turn  away  anylx»dy's  money.  In  fact,  tbeylive 
upon  the  admission  fees,  just  as  our  learned  and  sciemific  scjciclies 
do  uptm  their  compounders.  Before  the  Reform  Bdl,  whether 
the  freeilom  had  l>cen  acquired  by  patrimony,  or  by  apprentice- 
ship. 
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ship,  or  by  purchase,  was  indifferent;  anybovv  the  vole  was  goad. 
The  voter  mi^ht  reside  wherever  he  chose.  The  franchise  had 
no  connexion  with  locality;  it  followed  the  person;  and  name 
of  parly  ant!  name  of  company  conveyed  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion refjuired.  But  how  stands  the  matter  now,  as  to  ail  per- 
sons not  freemen  and  livervmeii,  previous  to  the  1st  of  March, 
1H31? 

1.  The  freedom  must  have  been  acquired  by  birth  or  A-ervitttde^ 
,  mud  N OT  BY  PURCHASE,  since  th at  dav* 

2.  If  the  freedom  has  been  actjuired  subsequently  to  the  1st  of 
March,  I831r  it  must  be  either  by  birth  or  by  servitude — that  is  to 

,  say,  he  must  be  either  ihe  son  of  a  freeman  or  the  apprentice  of 
II  freeman,  and  no/  a  redeniptioner.    The  tille  of  the  lalher  or  the 

\  tn aster,  from  whfnn  the  tille   of  the  voter  is  derived,  is  subject  to 

Lihe  sjune  rules.  If  the  father  or  ihe  master  was  admitted  to  the 
freedom  before  the  1st  of  Marchr  18«M»  he  may  have  acquired  his 
rio^hl  by  birth,  servitude,  or  purchase :  if  admilled  since  the  1  si 
of  March,  1831,  the  title  c^f  such  father  or  master  tnusl  depend 
upon  birth  or  servitude,  and  not  upm   redemptitm ;   and    in   the 

I  Ibird  and   all  asccndin^^  de«jrces,  ihe    lille  of    every  ancestor  or 

\tinfecensoT  will  also  be  subject  to  the  same  rules, 

3.  The  admissirm  lo  the  freedom  is  the  act  of  the  city  :  the  call 
[to  the  hvery  is  the  act  of  the  company.  Every  liveryman  otujht  to 
[be  a  freeman  before  lie  is  called  to  the  livery  ;  hut  it  is  quite  in  the 
1  power  of  the  tiimpany  to  f/vcom?no(lafe  the  voter  by  callinj^  liiin 
[io  the  livery,  altboii^h  he  has  nt»  freedom  in  ihe  city;  and  in  one 
I  company  they  make  no  p^reat  difficulty  in  so  doin^.  The  vote, 
[therefore,  is  not  ^4>od*  unless  iLe  freen^an  by  Ijirtli  or  senitude 
[has  been  duly  adniitted  to  city  and  company,  and  called   into  the 

livery  of  his  company — that  is  to  sa>%  the  couipany  of  his  father  or 
I  master— nor  unless   his  father  or  his   master  Ims  also  been  duly 
'mdmitted  to  ihe  cily  and  C4)mpany— nor  unless  ako  the  admission 
of  such   father  or  master  has  been  in  conformity  to  the  before- 
mentioned  rules. 

4.  The  individual  uniting  in  his  person  the  characlers  of  free- 
man and  liveryman,  derived  according  to  the  forejjoin|2;  rides  and 

I  provisoes,  must,   previously  to  the  last  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
[tiave  resided  for  six  calendar   months  witliin  ihe  cilv  of  London, 
[or  widiin  seven  miles  from  Guihlhall :  whic!i  provision  lets  in  all 
I  the  complicated  questions  arising  out  of  domicile  by  residence, 
Jcfmslruclive  domicile  hy  carrying  on  business,  or  the  like — ques- 
Itions  frequently  of  orreat  nicety.     Now\  every  one  of  the  foregoing 
particulnrs,   positive  or  netjalive,   as   the  case  may  be,   is  an  in- 
dispensable clement   in    the   qualification  of   the   Ltindon  voter. 
The  absence  of  any  one  element  renders  the  vote  bad  :    if  the 

notice 
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notice  of  claim  is  to  en  able  an  objector  to  content  the  title  of  the 
V(*ter— or  to  <jfre  to  the  reDmng  banister  the  means  to  Judge  of 
suck  tit/e,  thonijk  no  ohjeciion  may  bi'  raised — ^il  sbooid  disclose 
all  the  facts,  dates,  and  circumstances^  which  the  voter  is  boiind 
to  prove.  They  are  all  within  his  knowledge,  whilst  a  stranger 
may  not  be  able  even  to  guess  where  the  voler*s  title  h  defective* 
Arid  yet  for  this  purpose,  so  indispensable  to  the  iiiteg-iily  of 
election,  no  provision  is  made. 

It  is  true,  that,  under  the  proposed  bill,  the  clerks  of  the  re- 
spective livery  companies  are  required  lo  make  out  alphabetical 
lists  of  claims  in  the  form  given  below,*  and  that  the  lists  are  lo 
be  afRxeil   in  Guildhall  by  the  Srcondaries,  to  whom  they  are  toj 
be  transmitted.      Yet  all  this  absolutely  amounls  to  jwtluntj^  as  re*l 
gards  the  real  discoveiy  and  discussion  of  the  rit^hts  of  the  voter. 

The  transmission  to  tlie  Stcondarles  was  possibly  intended  to 
secure  some  kind  of  check  on  the  part  of  the  city ;  but  if  ibis  be  the 
reason,  the  lists  are  sent  to  the  irrong  oflicers,  Tlie  Secondaries 
are  the  oflif  ers  of  the  Sheriffs,  who  have  nothing  lo  do  with  the 
admission  of  city  freemen,  and  their  functions  give  them  no  kind 
of  knowledge  of  tlie  ciuallfi cations  of  the  voters.  The  Secondaries 
have  no  place  in  GuildhalL  Tlie  lists  might  as  well  be  sent 
to  the  Horse  Guards  or  the  Admiralty.  The  city  oflicers,  pro- 
perly cognizant  of  the  qualifications,  arc  the  Town -clerk  and 
the  Chamberlain,  but  the  latter  alone  has  in  his  possession  tlw 
reconls  by  which  any  fact  relating  to  the  city  freedom  can  be 
proved  or  disproved.  However,  even  if  this  error  (which  pro* 
bably  arose  from  a  w^ant  of  knowledge  of  ihe  details  of  the 
city  constitution)  be  corrected,  nothing  is  gained.  The  notice 
of  claim  is  so  vague  and  meagre  as  to  be  (piite  beside  the  mark. 
It  does  not  give  the  objector  any  fair  chance  of  discovering  the 
defects  in  the  title,  and  is  only  calculated  to  throw  dnst  in  his 
eyes.     Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  three  gentlemen,  father, 

*  Liat  of  ClaimaotB  !u  Iw  publisiieJ  by  tUe  Secondaries  of  the  City  of  Londoiu^TIie 
following  persona  claim  tu  bave  ihear  tiamei  irj^tirted  in  the  LUt  of  Persons  entitled  to 
vote  ms  Freemeo  of  tlie  City  of  London,  and  Livery  men  of  tlie  sevcxai  CompEkuies  herein 
specified  in  die  Election  of  iIcn;U»ers  for  Ibe  Clly  of  I^rnion  ;— 


1 

CtLristiaii  Kame  aiid  Stiraatne  of 
CloimartlSj  ai  in  the  Claim. 

NaoM}  of  tJie  Company, 

Place  of  Abode. 

D&tedth« 


day  of 
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(SigiHjd)        A,  B.  1  Second/mei  of  the  City 
CD.  I  ofLondoD. 

2  L  son. 
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son,  and  partner,  who  gave  their  bail  votes  before  half- past  eight 
I  the  morning,  were  liverymen  of  the  worshipful  company  of 
.  Pinnmker.v  (we  name  a  company  which  docs   rtol  exist,   to  avoid 
,  personalities),  and  that  t!ie  sharp  Clerk,  the  stout  *  Prime- warden,' 
I  the  jolly  '  Renter-warden/  and  the  jo\ial  Court  of  the  Company 
I  bad  an  understanding  with  the  voter,  the  objector  may  be  left  in 
entire  o!:jscurity  as  to  the  tit/e  under  which  the  voter  acquired  his 
freedom  and  livery,  and  as  to  the  ttme  or  times  of  the  acfiuisition 
of  freedom  and  livery,  upon  which  all  depends.      In  such  a  con- 
,  sliluency  as  London,  nothing  short  of  the  most  jealous  and  strin- 
gent precautions  can  fairly  guard  the  poll  from  the  deceptions 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  collusion. 

Lastly,  supposing  an  objector  gets  scent  of  a  defect,  how  is  he 
to  substantiate  his  opposition  ?  By  the  proposed  Bill  (§  39)  the 
Secondaries.  Town-clerk,  and  Clerks  of  the  Livery  Companies,  are 
to  produce  all  documents,  papers,  and  writings,  in  their  cimh^y^ 
pOHse.ssion ^  and  power,  touching  any  matter  required  for  revising 
the  lists  of  voters*  And  in  what  manner  will  this  clause  operate  ? 
i.  The  Sf'condaries  hme  tio  s^ick  documents  in  their  custody, 
possession,  or  power, 

2.  IK'eitJier  has  the  Town -clerk  any  such  documents;  for  they 
are  in  the  possess  ion  of  the  Cfiamberfain. 

3,  And,  as  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pin' 
maker  ft,  the  documents  are  all  in  the  power  of  the  Court ;  and  if 
they  transfer  the  jiossession  and  custody  to  the  Frime  JVarden 
and  the  Renter  If  ardvn,  as  they  are  fully  empowered  to  do,  a  re- 
turn of  nihil  may  safely  be  made  by  the  Clerk  who  put  the  three 
bad  votes  upon  the  register. 

The  clause  is  therefore  a  nullity. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  *  Court  of  Appeal/  constituting  the 
principal  feature  of  the  new  bill  (§  55—68),  and  from  which  it  is 
expected  that  the  greatest  benefit  wdl  be  derive^Ll,— the  projected 
mode  of  treatment,  for  effecting  a  complete  cure  of  the  present 
imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  the  register.  This  tribunal 
will  have  to  deal  with  a  sudden  burst  of  business  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  new  parliament  :  afterwards,  it  will  enjoy  a  lull  of 
nearly  undisturl>ed  repose.  To  render  such  an  occasional  court 
independent,  efficient,  and  respectable,  is  evidently  a  matter  t*f 
great  difficulty ;  and  we  more  than  doubt  whether  the  framers 
of  the  Bill  have  solved  the  problem,  even  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. The  three  Chiefs  of  the  Queens  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exchequer  are  jointly  to  appoint  three  barristers  to  be  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  arran^^emcnt  practically 
amounts  to  each  Chief  having  his  nominee.  All  who  feel  the  value 
of  ancient  precedent,  will,  wc  apprehend,  deprecate  this  strange 

new 
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new  plan  of  having  Judge-made  Judges*  as  an  entire  departure 
from  the  forms  as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  conslitution* 
Some  slight  improvement  might  however  be  made  by  giving  the 
appointment  to  the  Bench  of  each  Court,  instead  of  the  Chiefs 
thereof.  These  Appeal  Judges  are  to  possess  all  the  immu- 
nities of  the  Judges  of  Westminster  Hall :  they  are  to  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  subject  only  to  removal  on  an 
address  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ;  and  they  are  to  be 
sworn  to  the  due  executifm  of  their  offices  before  the  Speak er^ 
if  that  can  possibly  be  called  an  oath,  in  which  the  appral  to  the 
A  Im ifjh tfj ,  row .v 7 iiv  t uifj  the  very  ess(  n ce  */f  an  on  th ,  iv  om  it t ed  ; 
and  what  renders  the  matter  more  strange,  is,  that  in  I  lie  ft^rm  of 
oath  to  be  taken  by  the  voters  (§  79),  the  adjuration  which  con- 
stitutes the  oath  is  added  in  the  proper  and  legal  form* 

The  powers  of  this  court  of  appeal  are  limited  in  a  singular 
manner.  The  appeals  are  to  be  on  points  of  law  afTecling  the 
claims  or  decisions,  and  not  npon  mailers  r^f  fact ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  revising  barrister  has  received  improper  or  rejected  pro- 
per evidence,  or  if  he  has  decided  against  evidence,  it  should 
seem  that  his  judgment  cannot  be  qm^stioned,  and  no  remedy  is 
provided.  If  our  construction  be  incorrect ,  the  Bill  should  be 
m*>re  clearly  worded.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  stage 
called  an  appeal  is  really  a  new  triaL  In  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lt>rds  the  law  and  the  evidence  are  all  opened  again 
before  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Judges  is  left  in  considerable  obscurity. 
The  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeal  is  not  to  hold  any  oflfice  or 
place  of  profit  under  the  crown,  nor  to  be  capable  of  silting  in 
parliament:  these  provisions  will  not  prevent  him  from  hold- 
ing any  office  in  a  court  of  justice,  of  ic  hi  eh  ike  ,mlanj  is  paid  out 
of  fees  or  Ike  avUots^  fund  ;  stiil  less  will  they  prevent  him  (nor, 
as  we  collect,  is  it  intendetl  to  prevent  him)  from  practising  at  the 
bar.  Now,  when  the  Welsh  Judges  were  abolished,  the  impro- 
priety of  allowing  the  same  individual  to  be  a  Judge  upon  the 
bench  to-day,  and  a  feeM  counsel  to-morrow,  was  very  strongly 
insisted  upon,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  suppression  of  that 
jurisdiction.  Whatever  were  the  objections  in  the  case  of  the 
Welsh  Judges,  and  they  are  too  obvious  to  require  our  enlarging 
upon  tliem,  if  they  existed  in  that  case,  are  they  dimuiished  in 
the  present? — Is  it  advisable  that  the  'Judge  of  the  court  of 
appeal  '^ whose  independence  you  labour  to  secure,  by  putting 
him,  as  to  permanence,  upon  a  level  with  those  who  are  the  con* 
stilulional  gunrdians  of  life  and  liberty — should  this  week  decitle 
the  law  of  parliamentary  franchise,  and  next  week  appear  as  a 
counsel  before  a  railroad  committee? 

2  L  2         '  These 
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These  Judges  are  to  be  paid  at  a  certain  rate  per  day,  so  long 
as  tliey  shall  be  called  upon  to  sit ;  and  here  we  may  notice  a 
remarkable  inconsistency.  The  payment,  per  diem,  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  and  of  the  commissioners 
of  lunacy*  was  considered  as  not  being  calculated  to  increase  the 
respectability  of  the  functionaries ;  and,  consequently,  has  been 
alteretl  for  a  fixed  salary.  The  same  precedent  is  followed,  in  this 
very  bill,  with  respect  to  the  reusing  barristers,  who  are  to  receive 
a  fixed  sum  in  place  of  payments  per  diem;  and  yet  in  the  case 
most  open  to  objection,  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  wheel  about* 
and  to  contradict  itself  in  this  same  bill,  by  renewing  the  practice 
which  they  have^  in  an  anterior  clause,  abolished. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  from  the  preceding  statement, 
that  the  point  wliich  has  perplexed  the  framers  of  the  Bill  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  Apjieal  Judges  when  unem- 
ployed* 71ie  simple  answer  to  this  difficulty  is,  that,  suppoising  a 
court  of  appeal  be  needed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
the  creation  of  special  Judges,  or  £or  any  new  tribunal.  If  we 
consult  the  statute-book  (which  seems  a  sealed  volume  to  our 
Leg'islators)»  we  sha.ll  find  the  best  p<issible  court  of  appeal 
ready-made  to  our  hands,  composed  of  the  highest  and  most 
resptmsible  functionaries,  requiring  no  salary,  constantly  in  opera- 
tion  in  deciding  appeals  brought  before  them  in  a  manner  closely 
analogous  to  those  which  would  come  up  from  the  revising  barris- 
ters, able  and  wdling  to  exercise  the  duties  with  ease  to  them- 
selves and  entire  satisfactirm  to  the  community. 

We  allude  to  the  method  long  since  provided  by  statute,  for 
adjudicating  ujion  cases  of  appeal  slated  and  signed  by  the  assessed- 
tax  commissioners  at  the  instance  of  parties  appealing  from  their 
decision  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  2).  Two  or  three  of  the  puisne  Judges 
usually  meet  for  a  day  after  term,  and  decide,  widiout  counsel  or 
argument,  upon  the  several  cases  brought  before  them.^ — The 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  is  right  :^ — the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners  is  wrong  : — no  expense  is  incurreth  no  trouble  or 
vexation  to  the  parties :  the  decisions  are  annually  laid  before  p^t-*^m 
liament,  and  thus  quietly  arc  growing  up  into  a  complete  coda 
of  tax-law,  Nodiing  would  be  more  easy  or  more  satisfactory 
than  to  adt*pt  the  same  plan,  with  reference  to  the  decisions  oC 
the  revising  barristers  ;  and  it  might  be  declared  that  such  ju- 
dicial  opinions,  after  being  laid  for  a  certain  number  of  days  ujion 
the  table,  should*  unless  the  house  dissented  from  the  same» 
acquire  the  force  of  an  enaci  nient.  Thus,  the  law  of  parliamentarj 
franchise  would  receive  its  authoritative  explanation,  as  often 
any  specific  doubt  or  difficulty  arose.  We  venture  to  ask  our  par«- 
liamentary  readers  to  consider    attentively  how  extensively   this 

simple. 
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simple,  and  yel  most  efficacious^  mode  of  proceeding  might  be 
applied  lo  the  clearing  up  and  amendment  of  maoy  other  portions 
of  the  law. 

One  very  important  clause  (§  84)  in  the  proposed  bill,  remains 
to  be  consitlered.  It  is  a  clause  which,  if  we  construe  it  rightly, 
is  intended  to  give  a  species  of  finality  to  the  re^^ister.  It  should 
seem  that  the  committee  are  to  be  precluded  from  opening,  ex- 
amining, or  deciding  upon  the  right  of  any  vole,  except  on  the 
ground  of  legal  incapacity,  or  such  as  are  marked,  by  having 
become  the  subject  of  a  special  decision  of  the  revising  Imrristert 
or  of  the  court  of  appeal.  Now,  the  proposed  clause  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  fimj  correct  ion  of  ike  errfrrs  of  a  re- 
vising  fmrristcr,  decirtimj  without  or  afjaimt  jfujficient  evidence^ 
in  cases  where,  from  the  neglect  of  parties,  no  objection  was 
made  before  him ;  and^  however  shaped,  a  register,  having  the 
character  of  finality,  would  inflict  upon  the  country  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  election  fever  in  the  month  of  August 
throughout  the  year,  without  any  possibUity  of  diminishing  its 
intensity*  Important  as  it  is  Uy  fight  the  battle  in  the  register 
courts,  still  you  have  a  chance  in  the  committee.  But  if  every 
vote  is  U>  become  conclusively  good,  unless  objected  to,  the  re- 
gister must  be  constantly  watched  with  ten  times  more  vigilance 
than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  court  of  every  revising  barrister 
there  must  be  a  Radical  attorney-generid  and  a  Conservative 
attorney- general  in  constant  pay,  under  a  perpetual  retainer ; 
the  candidates  never,  as  it  were,  can  be  out  of  the  field.  These 
agents  now  receive  from  100  to  300  guineas  each ;  and  as 
the  new  system  would  require  more  inquiry  and  vigilance,  their 
fees  must  be  increased  accordingly.  It  is,  without  doubt,  very 
impfjrtant  to  give  encouragement  to  the  profession;  and  since  800 
smart  young  attorneys  arc,  on  the  average,  added  annually  to  the 
stock  of  about  8000  which  we  now  possess,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  but  that,  sinking  all  parly  differences,  such  an  expansion 
of  the  present  profitable  system  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  jiopular 
amongst  that  influential  branch  of  the  community. 

It  is  far  more  easy  in  all  cases  to  discover  faults  than  to  sug- 
gest remedies.  Here  we  liave  to  contend  with  unusual  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  complexity  of  the  present  system  of 
elective  franchise^  and  the  unsound  base  upon  which  we  rtirnvt  let 
it  rest : — an  unsound  base, — and,  as  far  as  any  government  nut 
being  openhj  and  decidedly  revolutionary  is  concerned,  always 
an  unsound  base  ;  for,  whatever  inconveniences  may  be  sustained, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  tampering  any  more  with  the 
system  of  representation.  The  Relbrm  Bill  franchise  is  a  done 
thing ;  and  there  the  question  must  be  lel\  at  least  so  long  as 
*  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons'  continue  to  assemble 
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iu  the  lii^h  court  of  parliament :  the  remedies  for  the  disturb- 
aoce  gi'iTn  to  the  principles  of  the  monarchy  must  and  will  be 
found  ill  another  way. 

Let  us  examine  what  is  the  nature  of  the  document  which,  in 
this  bill  and  in  the  Reform  Bill,  is  called  a  'register/  Parlia- 
ment must  often  obey  the  his:her  authority  of  custom — the  ju^  ei 
norma  hquendi.  It  was  quite  right  that  'cad'  should  be  made 
p>od  English  by  statute,  in  order  that,  when  Mr.  Byers  or  Mr. 
Stowell  appear  to  lay  iheir  informations,  the  police-juslice  may 
take  cognizance  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  road.  The  law 
which  compels  the  turn  pike-loll -taker  to  *  connder  two  oxen  or 
neat-cattle  as  one  horse*  docs  not  follow  the  p;razier  to  Smith- 
field,  The  clause  in  the  revenue  act  which  defines  *  operation  ' 
to  mean  '  a  quantity  of  tobacco  *  is  unobjectionable,  because  you 
have  at  least  the  parliamentary  explanation  annexed  to  the  parlia- 
inenlary  term,  saving  all  trouble  to  future  parliamentary  lexico- 
graphers. They  will  know  that  it  is  not  such  an  *  operation '  as 
is  performed  by  Sir  Isanc  Goldsmid  in  *  Mexicans'  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  by  Mr.  Macmurdo  on  a  limb  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

So  far  is  well — hut  if  you  give  the  name  of  *  regUtr-ation'  to 
that  which  is  7tof  registration,  but  a  complicated  transaction,  of 
which  the  writing  or  printing  is  merely  the  formal  incident,  you 
inevitably  produce  a  c*mstant  swerving  from  any  correct  estimatioa 
of  the  means  which  are  to  be  adopted  f<»r  rendering  such  transac^^ 
tion  conscientious  and  correct.  Registration,  in  its  real  and  pro- 
per sense,  is  a  mere  ministerial  act,  in  which  the  registrar  is  not 
invested  with  any  power  of  taking  cognizance  of  any  facts,  except 
such  as  come  before  him  iji  tbe  exercise  of  his  duty.  He  is  desti- 
tute of  any  jxjwer  approximating  to  a  judicial  power;  If  a  Midf lie- 
sex  Kegislrar  should  be  perfectly  certain  thai  a  deed  brought  before 
him  to  be  registered  is  forged,  slill,  if  the  party  offering  himself 
as  the  al testing  witness  persist  in  making  the  oalh»  the  registrar 
would  have  no  discretion— he  must  register  the  deed.  In  a  parish 
register,  the  M mister  puts  upon  record  the  act  which  he  himself 
has  performed.  But  the  parliamentary  registration  is  quite  anuthrr 
thing:  it  involves  a  discussion,  an  unravelment  of  the  inchoate 
n'ghh,  which,  when  perfected  by  rej^^istration,  create  the  franchise 
—it  is  a  decision,  a  judgment.  The  registration  is  the  h inn  or 
ceremony  provided  by  statute,  to  enable  the  indi\iilual  having 
such  rijrbts  to  pass  from  tbe  condition  of  a  non- voter  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  voter, 

I'he  act,  performed  by  joint  agency  of  the  overseer  and  the  re* 
vising  barrister,  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  admission  of  a  free- 
man into  an  ancient  cor|K>ration,  e.  //.  that  of  London,  the  only 
one  which  still   is  (and  long  may  it  be  so!)  unaltered  and  unrc- 

formed. 
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farmed.     The  several  conditions  imposed  bj  ihc  Reform  Act  for 

cunferring  a  vote  do  not  make  the  voltr,  but  they  give  him  an 
inchoate  right  to  bemme  a  voter,  which  inchoate  right  is  perfected 
by  means  of  the  register.  His  title  as  a  voter  is  completed  bj 
his  being  placed  and  relaiiie<l  U]>on  the  register,  but  not  before. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  a  London  freeman,  the  act  of  admission  is 
performed,  always  virtually,  and  in  many  cases  literally*  by  ibe 
governing  body  or  the  coriKiralion.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  admis- 
sion is  made  by  the  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  corporation,  and  who  admits  the  parly  u]K)n  proof  of  his 
Laving  acquired  the  rights  into  which  he,  the  Chamberlain,  ex- 
amines according  to  the  city  law,  of  which  the  Chamberlain  for 
such  purposes  is  the  Judge.  The  entry  in  the  Chamberlain*s 
book  IS  the  record  of  his  judgment ;  and,  should  the  case  be  spe- 
cial, the  admission  is  made  by  ihe  express  vole  or  decision  o(  the 
aldermen  or  common  council, 

Following  this  analogy — instead  of  having  a  'claim'  made  by  the 
voter,  which*  as  in  the  present  shape,  d<jes  nol  al  all  disclose  the 
elements  of  his  title,  so  as  to  show  an  adversary  how  to  silt  it — he 
should  put  in  a  document  conltiining  answers  to  every  interrogatory 
which  could  he  administered  to  him,  upon  all  the  pjiuls  on  which 
his  electoral  title  depends*  He  should  exhibit  the  whole  of  his 
title.  He  should  furnish  the  dala  whereby  the  functionary,  from 
whom  he  requires  the  admissionj,  may  judge  whether  he  has  made 
out  a  prtrnd  facie  case  for  admission,  and,  further,  to  enable  such 
functionary  to  call  for  evidence— if  he  thiidis  fit^ — in  support  of  the 


*  Tiw?  ftillowirig  U  an  impnffti  »kirhh  of  whut  would  he  needed  in  liOiictoii  t  to  com- 
plt'fe  it,  four  vt  fiTe  more  lieaUit  of  ioquiry  would  be  retjiiirod  : — ■ 

1.  Name  of  voter. 

2.  Place  of  birth. 

3.  Date  of  birth. 

4.  Date  i>f  iudmi«iaii  ta  city  fr<?rdotn. 

5.  Title  of  admijsioti  Co  city  freedom^  viz.|  whether  hy 

Birth  (ci), 
.Servitude  {a). 
Kedemplioii. 
(I.  Comjjaiiy* 

7.  Date  of  call  to  company's  livery. 

8.  PliLce  of  resideiice  within  the  alatututry  dtsljuic«« 
0.  Any  other  place  of  rc*ideiice. 

(a)  If  Lhe  |iarty  cluinu  by  admlMJoPi  iu]iou  birtb  or  iLppreiiLic«fliit>  siuce  lit  Majrch^ 
l«3I,statejn  aiidiljon— 

10.  Name  of  fathiT  or  raiistrr. 

11.  Dulc  of  fathers  or  uiasttiir'i  adtuiieiou  to  city  freedoui,  aud  whether  hf 

Birtii. 

Servitude. 

Redemption. 

12.  Father 'i  ot  oiaiter's  company* 

13,  Date  of  his  admitaioij  to  company. 

And   so  on  a»  to  evt'ry  person  through  of  from  whom   tlie   title  to  tha  freedom  liad 
been  derived* 

claim. 
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claim.,  allbough  no  objector  should  appear ;  and  in  case  of 
any  wilful  mis-statement,  he  should  incur  a  very  heavy  penalty, 
to  be  recovered  hy  summary  process,  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
informer, 

In  place,  therefore,  of  the  registry,  there  should  be  a  '  court  of 

I  admission,'  of  which  the  judge  shall  ex  officio  be  bound  to  sift 
the  title  of  the  claimants  ;  and  this  *  court  of  admission '  should 
be  held  before  a  functionarj  of  the  same  rank  and  station  as  the 

I  revising  barrister :  one  or  more  to  be  appointed  for  eat  h  county, 
who  should  make  circuits  through  the  diiferent  unions.  With 
the  minor  details  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  our  readers.     The 

'  expense  will,  probably,  not  greatly  exceed  the  charges  now  in- 
curred ;  yet,  if  it  does,  there   will   be  no  reason  to  grudge  it, 

.although  the  money  may  come — not  from  the  poor- rales  but — 
from  the  consolidated  fund.  And  the  court  of  appeal  from  the 
court  of  admission  would  be  the  Judges  of  Westminster  Ha!l,  as 

*  before  proposed. 

The  next  step  would  be,  to  give  the  most  efficient  powers  for 
having  a  scrutiny  at  the  Ume  of  the  eU'dhn,  at  the  option  of  the 

,  defeated  party  ;  and  that,  not  at  his  expense,  so  far  as  the  payment 
of  tbe  assessor,  clerks^  and  other  ofliccrs  is  concerned,  but  at 
the  puidtc  cipcThW.  ft  is  not  a  private  affair.  The  correctness 
of  the  return  is  really  and  truly  a  public  concern.  The  present 
Bill  (§  79)  declares  that  no  scrutiny  shall  be  henceforth  allowetL 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  most  mistaken  course.  The  denial 
of  a  scrutiny  deprives  parliament,  and  the  party,  of  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  convenient  remedies.  Tbe  bringing  justice 
to  every  man's  door  useil  to  be  the  pride  of  the  English  coiistitu- 

^  tion.  Conduct  your  inquiry  upon  the  spot,  whilst  the  matter  is 
fresh  J  and  a  great  number  of  the  questions  by  which  the  time  of 
committees  is  wasted  and  worn,  such  as  ])ersonalion,  change  of 
residence,  and  so  on^^  will  be  immediately  and  satistactorily  de- 
termined. One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  committee  in- 
vestigations is  the  enormous  expense  attending  tbe  giving  of 
evidence.  An  efficient  scrutiny  will  intercept  the  expense  ;  and 
instead  of  the  tremendous  avtinie  inflicted  upon  the  pelitionefj  by 
the  need  of  keeping  and  cjxiping  the  witnesses  for  weeks  and 
weeks  in  the  hotels  in  Palate  Yard,  the  whole  inquiry  may  be 
perfected  when  the  jiarlies  have  been  naturally  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  ihe  election. 

Lastly,  we  arrive  at  the  court  of  ultimate  resort,  the  court 
which  is  to  decide  upon  tbe  validity  of  tbe  returns.  Can  any  one, 
after  the  failure  of  all  tbe  various  amendments  in  the  mode  of 
forming  the  Committee^  expect  tbat  any  means  of  correcting  its 
defects  will  succeed?  And  may  we  not  rather  hope  that,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  calmly  consider  the  question,  they  will  see  tlie 

propriety 
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propriety  of  gmng  up  the  (Bncy — for  it  is  nothing  more^ — which 
makes  them  suppose  that,  hecause  they  elect  the  members  of  the 
election  commitlce,  they  are  exercising^  any  jurisdiction  over 
elections  ?  In  fact,  they  are  exetcmnfj  jione.  They  have,  so  long 
as  the  Grenville  system  prevails,  divested  themselves  of  all  juris- 
diction. How  strangely  are  wise  men  deluded  by  wortls!  It  is 
true,  the  members  of  the  committee  sit  in  a  room  belonging  to  the 
Housej  and  they  report  their  decisions  to  the  House.  But  the 
House»  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  legislature,  has  absolutely  tie- 
parted  with  ail  that  constitutes  jurisdiction.  The  H&uae  gives  no 
one  power  to  the  overseers,  no  one  power  to  the  revising  barristers, 
no  one  power  to  the  committee.  The  i/ow.se  has  no  authority  to 
judge  of  the  return.  When  the  election  committee  is  once 
nominated,  the  committee  is  as  completely  severed  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  Court  of  Vice-Chancellor  Knight 
Bruce,  The  election  committee  is  not  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  House,  by  the  Speaker,  issues  process  for  the 
committee ;  but  in  so  doing,  or  when  they  order  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  to  attend  with  the  writ  and  to  amend  the  return,  tbe  acts, 
whether  of  House  or  Speaker,  with  whatever  form  they  may 
be  clothed,  are  simply  minisleriaL  The  House  is  the  officer 
of  the  committee,  and  nothing  more  r  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee docs  not  proceed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  hut,  like 
that  of  Vice- Chan  eel  I  or  Knight  Bruce,  fn>m  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  The  committee  is  no  more  a  House  of  Commons 
tribunal  than  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court*  They  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  Report  made  upon  the  petition,  than  they  have 
with  the  equity  decree :  they  have  entirely  abdicated  all  power 
therein*  This  was  clearly  and  forcibly  shown  by  Mr.  Dyson^  in 
the  debate  upon  the  Grenville  Bill-      He 

*  ebjccted  first,  as  the  mode  was  novel  and  coutrar}^  to  the  ueage  and 
eufitom  of  parliament^  and  inconsistent  with  the  constitiitiou  thereof^  that 
the  House,  by  coming  into  such  a  proposal  of  establishing  a  committee, 

WaiCn  WAS  to  decide  INDErENUENX  OF  THE  JtJDGMENT  OF  THE  HoUSE, 
mn  NOT*  DIVEST  ITSELF  OF"THE  POWERS  ESSENTIAL  TO  IT  AND  ITS  JURIS- 
DICTION, but  that  the  doing  it  by  act  of  oath  f  was  still  more  dangerous. 
That  this  doing  it  ht^  an  act ^  so  far  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  render  the 
House  of  Commons  dependent  on  the  other  branches  of  letpsiature  in 
tfw  exercise  of  ita  jifdirial  powers^  and  partlcnlnriij  in  malicrs  of  its 
own  eiclusive  rights  and  privileges^  had  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  several  branches  of  parliftment,  and  must 
«o  far  obstruct  the  freedom  and  even  exiBtence  of  parliament :  that  there- 
fore, if  he  could  sec  removed  the  insurmountable  objections  which  lay  in 
the  way  of  the  mode  of  the  proposal,  he  could  yet  veivr  give  his  consent 
to  the  doing  it  b^  Act  of  Parliament*     That  he  disapproved  the  several 

*  Sometliing'  ii  waiitiiig  here — perhaps  the  ward  *oiib**"  hut,  as  we  ba^e  liclbre  ob- 
trrvecl,  the  whoIf>  is  rc|h>rt«il  wkU  wundtrrul  slovoiiliiiC9«. 
j  Stc:  qu^tHtfh*  regulations 
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regvialiofift  proposed,  eame  m  impracticable,  olhen  as  ineffieietit :  lie 
though  the  TanoUiTegolatiotii  prescribed  for  the  forming  the  committee* 
&4  proposed  in  the  bill,  intricate  and  impracticable,  aod  gave  h\&  reasoDs 
in  the  particular  discuisioti  of  each :  he  said  further,  that  he  thought  that 
partiality  might  creep  into  this  committee  eqaally  as  well  aa  exist  in  the 
House  at  large,  especially  by  means  of  the  two  additional  members  to  be 
nominated  by  the  parties.  He  was  apprehensive  that  some  of  these 
regulations  might  draw  into  dangerous  consequences,  which  the  House 
waft  no  longer  at  liberty,  or  had  the  power,  to  remedy,  when  it  should  once 
thu^  have  delegated  Hi  judicial  ptjwer  to  a  court  ^  to  be  formed  bf  Act 
of  ParliamenL^ — Debreti^  vol  xxvii.  p.  282, 

Mr.  Wei  bore  Ellis  took  the  same  ground  with  equal  emphasis: 
lie  said** 

*  That  the  idea  of  reverting  to  the  old  parliamentary  system  of  trials  by  a  ^ 
select  committee  did  not  hold  on  this  plan  \  for  there,  though  the  com- 
mittee tried,  the  Hourc  determined :  whereas,  in  this  hill^  the  deter^ 
minaiion  ofiht  committee  was  final.   That  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions might  be  as  well  referred  to  the  twelve  judges,  as  to  such  an  ikde- 

PENDEKT    COURT    (fOR  I   WILL    NOT    CALL    IT  A  COMMITTEE)   OS    this    bill 

proposes,  secluded  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  all  communications  with 
the  House.  That  this  proposed  measure  was  very  material— it  was  an 
essential  alteration  of  the  conBtittition  of  parliament — ^a  total  abroga- 
tion   or  ONE    OF   THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    RIGHTS  AND  JLTRISDICTIONS  OF 

THK  HotTSE  OF  Commons.  That  he  doubted  whether  the  representatives 
chosen  under  the  possession  of  these  rights,  and  having  and  using  the 
CKercise  of  tlie  jurisdiction  which  they  had  always  used  in  matters  of 
disputed  elections,  h&  doubted,^  he  said,  ^wheihtr  they  could  give  them 
T//// — Debreit^  vol.  xxvii,  p.  294. 

But  ibfj  have  given  tbein  up.  The  rights  and  jurisdictions 
are  abrogated.  And  at  this  present  moment,  all  thai  the  House 
of  Ctimmons  gains  by  adhering  to  what  they  supjwse  to  be  their 
privilege  is,  that  the  validity  of  the  return  is  tried  bj  an  inde- 
pendent court*  composed  of  seven  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
enjoys  the  privileges  of  being  permitted  to  cat  his  beef-steak  at 
Bellamy's,  and  of  receiving  bis  prepaid  letters  post  free,  he 
being  addressed  vvilh  M.P.  tacked  to  his  name. 

Mr.  Sheil,  we  belicvej  has  suggested  that  a  master  in  chancery, 
added  as  an  assessor,  might  give  more  stability  to  the  Com- 
initlee ;  but  such  an  assessor  would  naturally  end  by  being  every- 
thing. Like  Mr.  Hf>bler  at  the  Mansion  House,  who  is  pcr- 
jietual  Lord  Mayor,,  so  would  the  assessor  absorb  the  committee; 
and  we  believe  that  no  cflitient  mode  will  be  found  of  remedying 
the  present  most  defecti\  e  state  of  the  law,  except  by  considering 
bow  the  two  branches  of  jurisdiction,  wliieh,  as  we  have  before 
ineniionedj  exist  in  the  committee,  can  each  be  separately  dealt 
with  by  a  separate  form  of  process.  Both  should  be  brought 
Itefore  a  regular  tribunal  j  composed  at  least  in  part  of  the  common - 
law  Judges,     Perhaps  iberc  should   be  s  circuits  for  par- 
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liamentary  purposes  only ;  and  these  should  take  place  between 
the  elections  and  the  silting"  of  the  Parliament,  (We  believe 
something  like  this  was  su^geste^l  by  Sir  Robert  IngHs  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Williams  Wynne.)  As  the  law  now  stands, 
the  fate  of  a  ministry,  or  of  the  succession,  or  of  the  constitu- 
tioHj  might  be  decided  by  members  iilcg"ally  returned  by  gross 
corruption,  by  intimidation,  by  barefacetl  violence.  We  wdl 
not  say  that  any  thing  like  this  ever  really  occurred,  but  it 
might;  and  Parliament  should  look  to  it  whilst  tliey  have  the 
power.  The  Commissioners  in  each  commission  slmuld  sit  as  a 
Bench  of  Four,  We  should  see  no  objections  to  putting  any 
other  competent  persons  in  the  parliamentary  commissions  in 
addition  to  the  Judges,  nor  to  this  being  done  by  a  vote  of  the  - 
House  in  the  preceding  parliament.  In  this  case^  each  member  ^ 
should  only  be  entitled  to  vote  for  half  the  number  of  commis- 
sioners required, — an  excellent  mode  of  pro  lee  ling  the  interests  of 
the  minoriiy;  and  which,  by  the  way,  we  would  apply  to  all 
municipal  and  parochial  elections.  Possibly,  some  of  the  forms 
of  the  common  law  might  require  to  be  modified;  but  such  is 
the  wonderful  good  sense  and  consistency  of  its  system^ — once  so  * 
prizedj  and  now  in  fast  progress  towards  becoming  as  obsolete 
as  the  Dooms  of  Elhelbert  and  Ina  — that  no  real  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  adapting  them  lo  the  peculiar  cases  which 
arise  under  election  laws-  And  we  may  add  more — we  believe^ 
and  we  make  the  assertion  most  deliberately — that  there  is  hardly  i 
a  single  secular  want  of  (»ur  present  age,  which  the  common  law 
system,  wisely  expounded,  would  not  supply.  Let  only  those 
who  are  engaged  upon  the  task,  endeavour  to  be  enabled  to 
reject  all  parly  politics,  all  conventional  language^  and,  without 
slavishly  adhering  to  the  forms  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence, 
attempt  to  guide  themselves  by  its  reason^and  all  may  yet  be 
well.  

Note* — A  friend,  firom  wtioiii   we  have  received  many  valuable  migj^cstiona  and 
much  use  fill  advicKj  aud  whom  we  would  most  gladly  quote  by  name  if  etiquette  j 
jientkitk'd  u&  so  to  do,,  is  fitill  iif  ojpiuiou  that  a  good  {ribuual  mi^dit  be  fi>rmed  by  a  ] 
jjaitl  Com  111  it  tee  of  tlae  Houue  of  Cummotis.     Four  meinbera  ficnu  each  side  of  the  - 
House  to  sit  de  die  in  dtem — atid  in  cnse  of  equality  of  votes,  each  of  the  four  in  rotation  ' 
to  have  the  casting  vote;  Imt  with  an  appeal  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Committee  ia  not 
unanimous  to  another  Com  ui  it  tee  appointed  iu  like  muuner — niembers  of  either  Coiii'  I 
mil  Ice  to  deliver  their  JLidginenlj  a*  judges  in  ojjen  Court,  with  tJieir  reasons — with,  on 
<lifHcnlt  quefitiuns  of  law  or  evidence,  power  to  state  a  case,  as  tlie  Lord  Chaikcellor  | 
doea,  for  the  opinion  and  certilieate  of  any  of  the  Sujierior  Courts  iu  the  maimer  \ 
t>t;fore  suggcateij.     We  give  this  opinion  l>ecauBc  it  risults  Jioui  one  who  bas  had  very  | 
g^rcat  pracrical  t'xi>erifnce  ;  hut  we  object  to  the  c^wting-vt»te;  and  we  caiinot  help  ]>re-  j 
ferriog  the  scheme  wliich  wc  liave  suggeated,  of  taking  tlie  matter  wholly  out  of  thfl 
walls  of  the  House,  and  adjudicating  on  die  apot  by  Furl iamentary  circuits,  as  abovd  j 
proposed  :  besides  which  the  Committee  plan  doce  not  provide  a  remedy  for  wliat  w«  i 
consider  the  gresitest  evil,  namely^  the  o|jcning  of  the  Parliament  without  a  previous  i 
verification  of  tiie  powers  of  the  metnbetB^ 

Art. 
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j'^HXE  heartily  wish — and  for  more  reasons  than  are  at  first 

[  **      sight  oWious^that  the  morbid   sensibility  of  our  Trans- 
f  Atlantic  cousins  to  the  opinion  of  English  \isitors  conld  be  mo- 
derated.    We  wish  it  for  our  own  sakes  as  well  as  theirs,  for  it 
imparts  to  all  their  intercourse  with  us^ — -whether  literary  or  poll* 
tical^--a  jealous  aspect  and  a  captious  spirit,   painful  to   them- 
f  selves,  and  therefore  embarrassing  to  us.     If  we  were  disposed  to 
I  fiatter  our  own  national  pride,  we  might  represent  it  as  a  kind  of 
iiivolonlary  tribute  to  our  superior  taste  and  judgment — but  it  is 
I  a  tribute  of  such  dubious  value  that  we  would  willingly  %vaive  ali 
I  claim  to  it — 

' it  not  earicheth  us. 

And  makes  them  poor  indeed.' 

^  The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  being  the  result  of  any  rational  defer- 

[ence  or  good  will  towards  the  fatber-land,  it  has  a  very  opposite 

[ origin,  and  tends  lo  directly  contrary  results. 

It  secQis  at  first  sight  somewhat  unreasonable  that  Americans 

I  of  education  and  good  manners  should  feel  so  painfully,  as  they 
certainly  do,  criticisms  on  tliose   other  classes  which  must  in  all 

>  countries  be  expected  to  exhibit  scmie  coarse  peculiarities — why 
should  they  be  more  tiffended  at  such  observations  than  French  or 
English  gentlemen  are  at  exhibitions  of  the  manners  of  La  Rapee 
or  Wapping?  The  true  explanation  is»  we  belio^e,  that  this  sus- 
ceptibility is  a  natural  effect  of  their  political  institutions.  The 
printiplc  of  universal  cquafiUj  tends  not  only  to  make  society  very 
miscellaneous^  but  it  creates  a  feeling  of  co-partnership,  as  it 
were,  among  all  ranks  of  Americans  in  the  result^^  whether  good 
or  bad,  which  foreigners  may  attribute  to  that  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  democracy.  And  this,  on  the  other  hand>  is  one  of  the 
chief  motives  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  the  English  public 
take  in  the  working  of  the  social  machine  in  the  United  States. 
The  cariosity  on  one  side,  and  the  soreness  on  the  other,  on  many 
topics  apparently  very  trifling,  have  a  deeper  root  thfin  any  kind 
of  personal  jealousy  ;  they  are  in  fact  indications  of  that  natural 
and,  we  will  say,  laudable  anxiety  with  which  all  mankin*!  are 
now  watching  every  step  of  the  great  experimental   contest  be- 

I  tHeen  democratical  and  monarchical  government.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  the  Americans  are  too  apt  to  suppc»se,  any  personal 

'  animosity*  nor  any  desire  to  disparage  their  individual  qualities, 
that  sharpens  the  curiosity  and  criticism  with  which  Englishmen 
are  disposed  to  look  at  iheur  social  system ;  nor  can  they  reasonably 

expect 
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expect  that  we — ^who,  like  themselvesi  adjnlt  that  the  test  of  a 
good  form  of  government  is  the  decree  of  civilization,  jntelJigenceji 
comfort*  and  general  happiness  which  it  may  confer  on  the  great 
mass  of  the  people- — should  refrain  from  inquiring  pretty  closely, 
into  the  practical  effect  of  their  political  institutions  on  national 
morals  and  manners.  It  is  only  by  an  appeal  to  sucli  facts  tha| 
the  relative  merits  of  the  adverse  theories  can  ever  be  decide 
American  writers  have  no  scrnple  in  observing  pretty  freely 
the  arislocratical  manners  of  Europe— how  can  they  wonder  thai 
Europeans  use  the  same  freedom  with  the  democratic  habits  oi 
America^  All  that  either  parly  has  aright  to  require  is  th 
the  facts  should  be  told  with  truth,  and  the  argument  conducted 
with  temper. 

It  is  in  ibis  spirit  that  we  ai^o  always  disposed  to  deal  with 
American  topics,  and  while  w^e  glailly  receive  every  successive 
addition  to  the  facts — however  minute — which  may  give  us  a 
fuller  insight  into  their  social  hfe,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  such 
subjects  satirically  or  even  lightly  treated.  What  may  be  wrong 
we  cannot  affect  to  tliink  right,  nor  can  we  always  repress  a  smile' 
at  what  may  appear  ridiculous ;  but  we  arc  sincerely  anxious  ta 
avoid  on  f»ur  own  parts,  and,  as  fai'  as  our  influence  might  ^o,  to 
discountenance  in  otlier  writers,  any  idle  or  want<»n  offence  to 
their  private  feelings,  or  even  their  national  prejudices. 

Both  EnglishmcJi  and  Americans  should  consider  that  our 
common  origin  ami  language,  which  theoretically  ought  to  be 
a  lx)nd  of  moral  connexion,  are  in  practice  very  liable  to  pro- 
duce a  hostile  and  jealous  spirit  between  the  two  nations^ 
\yhen  a  French  traveller,  however  cynical,  visits  America,  he  is 
aware  that  he  is  visiting  a  foreign  land — and  feels  no  surprise 
that  the  idiom  and  manners  of  New  York  differ  from  those  of 
Paris;  and  if  he  should  hajjpen  to  make  any  unfavourable  ob- 
servations, they  are  buried,  as  it  were^  in  his  own  foreign  tongue ; 
the  busy  men  of  Broadway  neither  know  mn  care  what  the  idlers 
of  the  Palais  Royal  may  be  scribbling  or  jabbering  about  them. 
But  with  an  Englishman  the  case  is  altogether  different.  The 
identity  of  language,  which  promotes  commercial  intercxjurse  and 
creates  a  community — to  a  certain  extent— of  literary  taste  and  of 
moral  feeling,  has  a  proportionabJy  bad  effect  where  anything  like 
a  personal  difference  happens  to  arise.  The  mutual  language 
then  becomes  a  dtmble  weapon— the  common  fountain  overflows 
on  each  side  with  the  waters  of  bitterness.  We  think  that,  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject  on  some  former  occasion^  we  said  that  when 
|>eopIe  write  or  talk  against  one  another  in  different  languages 
they  are  like  boxers  sparring  in  stuffed  gloves ;  but  when  the 
English  and  Americans  squabble  in  their  common  tongue  it  is 

like 
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like  hiiling  home  with  the  naked  fist — every  blow  gives  a  black 
eye  or  a  bhioily  nose. 

It  was  tlierelbrej  we  confess,  with  no  particular  pleasure  that 
we  heoTtl  we  were  to  have  a  picture  of  America  from  the  pen  of 
Mr,  Dickens^  Mn  Dickens  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  author 
of  some  popular  stories  published  oripfinally  in  periodical  parts — 
remarkable  as  clever  exhibilions  of  very  low  life— treated  how- 
ever, generally  speaking;  with  better  taste  and  less  vulj2^rity*  than 
the  subjects  seem  to  promise.  We  must  say»  eu  pa^.sant,  that  we 
have  very  little  taste  for  the  class  of  novels  that  take  their  heroes 
from  Newgate  and  St.  Gileses.  Even  in  the  powerful  hands  of 
Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild  has  always  both  disgusted  and  wearied 
us  ;  but  Fielding  professed  to  have  a  moral  object,  anil  pructically 
his  revelations  may  have  done  good — at  least,  they  never  could 
have  operated  as  an  incentive  to  the  same  class  of  crimes,  which 
is  more,  we  fear,  than  can  be  said  for  some  of  the  novels  and 
dramas  of  the  new  scboid,  whose  Parnassus  is  a  police-office,  and 
whose  Helicon  the  neighlKJuring  tap. 

Of  Mr.  Dickens,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  little  or 
nothing  of  this  otlensive  character  can  be  charged  against  him— he 
manages  his  most  tie/disk  situations  wiih  dexterous  decency — his 
scenes,  though  low^  are  not  imtntmil — his  characters  are  original 
without  being  unnatural^the  pleasantry  is  broad,  but  never  iude- 
licate,  and  seldom  forced — the  pathos  is  frequent  ami  touching,  but 
not  maudlin — and  in  the  peculiar  walk  which  it  has  been  his  taste  or 
his  chance  to  adopt,  he  has,  we  think,  fewer  faults  and  more  merits 
than  any  of  his  imitators  or  competitors*  Uut  we  must  confess 
that  we  doubt  whether  the  powers— or  perhaps  we  should  say 
the  habits  of  his  mind  —  are  equal  to  any  sustained  exertion. 
His  best  things,  to  our  taste,  are  some  short  tales  published  under 
the  absurd  pseudonyme  of  Hoz  —  in  which  a  single  anecdote, 
lively  or  serious,  is  told  with  humour  or  tenderness  as  the  sub- 
ject may  require,  but  always  with  ease  and  fehcity.  His  longer 
works  oAve,  we  are  afraid,  mucli  of  their  popularity  to  their 
having  been  published  in  nifmbers.  There  is  in  them,  as  in  the 
others,  considerable  truth,  but  in  the  long  run  somewhat  of 
sameness;  and  the  continuous  repetition  of  scenes  tif  low  life — 
though,  as  we  have  said,  seldom  imigarly  treated — becomes  at 
last  exceedingly  tedious.  W*e  at  least  can  say  for  ourselves  that 
we   followed  the    earlier   portions  of  '  Nickleby/  as  they  were 


I 
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•  Tlu«j  however,  Tniist  be  taken  nan  ^rano  *o/ij»— for  Mr.  Dit:ki?rj8*«  Horki  affbrtl  a 
double  exemplification  of  the  diffenpuce  bi?twi'eii  d^MCfittinq  vulgar  ohjectt  and  dW- 
tcrthiHij  vv^ar/y.  His  low-life — lii«  Weller,  Kogg*,  or  ftlaiileliiiki — is  never  vulgar^ 
it  is  real ;  but  the  vulgarity  ofliia  attempla  at  the  £Lriiti>cracy— hia  lyrdi  aiid  baroiieti — 
it  wueftil. 
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published,  with  that  degree  of  interest  and  amusement  which 
serves  to  while  away  what  the  French  so  appropriately  call  *  les 
mam  ens  perdu  s  r*  but  it  happened  that  we  did  not  see  the  latter 
half  till  the  whole  had  been  coll ec lei  1  in  a  volume — and  then,  we 
must  confess  that  we  found  some  diflic:ulty  in  ji^etling  throug^h,  in 
this  concentrated  shape,  a  scries  of  chapters^  which  we  have  no 
doubt  we  should  have  read,  at  the  usual  intervals,  witfi  as  much 
zest  as  wc  had  done  their  predecessors.  In  short,  we  arc  inclined 
to  predict  of  works  of  this  style  both  in  England  and  Franco 
(where  the  manufacture  is  flourishing  on  a  very  extensive  ami 
somewhat  proflig-ate  scale)  that  an  ephemeral  popularity  will  be 
followed  by  early  oblivion. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is^  we  think,  little  doubt  that 
it  was  Mr.  Dickens*s  reputation  as  a  kind  of  moral  caricaturist — 
a  shrewd  observer  and  powerful  delineator  of  ridiculous  peru- 
liarilies  in  diction  and  in  manners,  that  su^^ested  the  idea  of  his 
undertaking  a  voyage  X/o  America  and  this  consefjucnt  puljliration. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  American  public  was  considerably  excited, 
not  to  say  alarmed,  at  the  supjiosition  that  he  was  comin^:  amon^^st 
them  with  the  design  of  making  and  preserving  in  a  more  lasting 
form  the  same  kind  of  satirical  sketches  of  Transatlantic  manners 
which  Mr.  Mathews  had  so  ludicrously  dramatized. 

Estravagant  as  it  may  seem,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
before  the  publication  of  this  work  we  ourselves  heard  IVom  a 
most  respectable  person,  well  acquainted  with  America,  a  grave 
and  really  heartfelt  apprehension,  whether  '  Mr.  Divkem's  book 
miijht  not  countfrbulunce  all  the  good  that  had  been  done  btj 
Lord  Ashburions  Tnisaion  !  * 

But  with  whatever  intentions — whether  serious  or  comic — ^Mr. 
Dickens  may  have  undertaken  his  tour,  the  result,  we  ihink,  will 
equally  disappoint  those  who  feared  and  those  who  hoped  that  he 
would  exhibit  the  interior  of  American  life  with  the  same  shrewd 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the  same  caustic  power  of 
describing  it,  for  which  he  had  become  so  celebrated  at  home. 
In  fact  the  work  has  very  little  of  Mr.  Dickens*s  peculiar  merit, 
and  still  less,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  any  other.  It  seems  to  us 
an  entire  failure;  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  ajipear,  the 
failure  is  probably  more  creditable  to  his  personal  character 
than  a  high  degree  of  literary  success  might  have  been.  We 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dickens,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  secret  history  of  his  puhlication,  but  wc  think  we 
can  trace  the  general  insipidity  of  his  work  to  very  honourable 
sources.  He  seems  to  have  been  hospitably  received  into  Ame- 
rican society,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  see  the  painful  anxiety 
which   waSj  as  we  are  informctl,    very   generally  fell   and   very 
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clearly  exhibited,  as  t<>  tlio  colour  wliich  bis  picture  of  America 


likely  to  lake.     W< 


iilv 


thai  be  may  bave 


11  easily  imaguie 
been  much  embmrassed  l>etween  bis  original  literary  object  and 
tbe  delicacy  of  his  personal  position — between  sincerity  and  grati- 
tude— and  he  seems  to  have  made,  al  least  during  the  greater  part 
I  of  his  book,  the  prudent  compromise  of  avoiding  as  far  as  po&sible 
1  anything  that  was  likely  to  give  offence.  He  seems  also  Ui  have 
had  a  delicacy — not  very  usual  amongst  modern  travellers — as  to 
merilioning  anything  whatsoever  about  private  jiersons,  or  even 
private  life.  No  one  can  complain  in  bis  case  of  civilities  ill 
I  requited — of  privacy  violated — of  confidence  betrayed.  He  does 
I  Botj  we  think,  mention  one  individual  name.*  He  does  not  afford 
lis  the  slightest  glimpse  into  private  society ;  nor  docs  he,  that  we 
recollect,  repeat  anything  that  he  saw  or  heard  under  any  roof 
save  those  of  taverns,  hospitals,  or  gaols;  nor  make  mention — 
good  or  Ijad — of  any  more  interesting  persons  than  tbe  governors 
of  prisonSj  tbe  captains  of  slcam*boats>  the  drivers  of  oranibuses, 
and  the  motley  inmates  of  such  receptacles  and  vebicles.  Now 
this,  with  all  our  approbation  of  Mr,  Dickens's  principle,  we 
cannot  hot  think,  is  carrying  It  rather  too  far.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  be  might  have  given  us,  without  any  breach  of  tbe  laws  of 
bospitabty — without  revealing  individual  names,  or  any  circum- 
stances that  could  lend  to  idcntily  the  parties  of  whom  anything 
disagreeable  might  be  said — some  general  idea  of  tbe  interior  of 
American  society  as  he  saw  it^ — something  of  tbe  manners  and 
feelings  of  the  no  doubt  respectable  class  with  wliich  it  was  bis 
good  lortune  to  associate— and  of  whom  we  hope  and  believe  he 
might  liave  told  much  that  would  bave  amused  ano  informed  us, 
without  offending  them — at  least  individually.  His  not  doing 
so  tends  in  a  double  way  to  defeat  his  kind  intentions ;  for  such 
extraordinary  reserve  might  lead  to  an  injurious  suspicion  that 
be  is  silent  because  he  has  nothing  agreeable  lo  teli  :^and,  theji^ 
what  he  has  t<j  tell — of  such  low  persons  as  he  does  mention — 
is  necessarily  of  a  coarser  i/arn*  and  gives  to  tbe  whole  work  an 
aspect  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  American  character — which  a 
little  insight  into  better  society  would  bave  softened  and  relieved. 
But  this  strange  and,  as  we  think,  ultra-delicate  determination 
that  it  should  not  be  discoverable  from  bis  houk  that  he  bad  ever 
partaken  of  one  private  raeal^  or  even  entered  one  private  house 
(or  not  more  than  one),  has  forced  Mr,  Dickens  to  eke  out  bis 
volumes  with  such  common  and  general  topics  as  we  have  had 

*  It  ii  ibajTilly  m%  extM^ption  that  he  oiic«  mcritianB  Dr.  Charming  aj  having  preached 
one  day  when  Mr.  Dickens  could  not  att<?iid  to  hear  hfm,  and  *  hi*  dear  friend  Mr, 
Wosbingtoti  In'inii^,^  whom  he  accidentally  mw  at  tlie  President  i  levee,  when  he  wai 
prewtited  oa  receiving  a  diplanatic  appoiutmcnt 
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over  and  over  again  from  other  traveliers,  and  by  most  of  them, 
we  think,  better  handled.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit,  by 
extracts,  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Dickens  pushes  ihe  practice  of 
dwelhno:  on  certain  classes  of  subjects  which,  we  think,  might  have 
been  much  more  succinctly  treated,  and  of  slurring^  over  other 
matters  on  which  we  should  have  been  desirous  to  hear  his  opinion  ; 
bnl  the  following  synopsis  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  first  half  of 
his  first  volaine,  including  his  sojourn  at  Boston,  and  of  the  space 
allot  led  by  him  to  each  subject,  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  book  has  been  cona>cted. 

His  visit  to  Boston— the  city  of  all  America  in  which  he 
gives  us  to  understand — and  we  believe  justly — that  society  (in- 
cluding, of  course,  literature,  manners*  arts»  &c.)  is  on  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  footing,  con  duties  with  the  142nd  page — and 
these  142  pages  are  thus  occupied  : — 

Topics. 
*  Passage  out*        ,..,.. 
Cases  of  a  hoy  and  girl  in  the  Blind  Asylum 
General  observations  on  priaonB,  hoapirals,  and  houses  of 

correction  .,♦.,. 

Religion,  its  various  sects  and  influence — including  two 

pages  of  a  sermon  hy  a  sailor  turned  preacher   . 
General  description  of  the  city  of  Boston 
Courts  of  law  and  administration  of  justice  * 
Hotels— -furniture,  attendance,  style  of  living  in  them 
University  of  Cambridge — excellence  of  its  professors, 

and  beneficial  influence  on  society 
'  Social  customs '  and  general  modes  of  life 
The  ladies,  their  beauty,  education,  moral  qualities,  and 

amusements       .•.•.,, 
The  theatres  ..,,..- 

Appearance  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives 
'  Tone  of  Society  in  Boston  '     .  •  .    (not  quite) 

State  of  literature  •,,... 

Fine  arts      .♦....*. 
Material,    moral,   and   political    condition,   occupations, 

manners,  &c.  of  the  various  classes  of  the  people         .       0         0 1 !  I 
Trade,  commerce,  finance,  public  works,  army,  navy,  pro- 
fessions, dress,  equipages,  government,  &c.  &c.  &c.     .       0        OVM 

Of  New  York,  *  the  beautiful  metropoh's  of  America^*  as  he 
designates  it*  his  account  is  still  more  meagre.  In  the  thirty-nine 
pages  dedicated  to  that  city,  there  is  no  intimation  that  he  ever 
entered  a  private  house,  saw  a  private  gentleman,  or  that  there 
even  exists  any  kind  of  civilisetl  society — except  what  may  be 
inferred  from  a  couple  of  sentences — to  wit  r — 
YOU  Lxxi.  NO.  cKLu.  2  u  '  The 
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*  The  tone  of  the  best  fociety  in  this  city  is  like  that  of  Boston  [which  he 
had  dispatched  in  leg*  than  fwo  liftes}  :  her*!  and  there»  it  mny  be,  with  a 
greater  infusion  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  but  generally  polished  and 
^reHned,  and  always  moat  hospitable.  The  houBCs  and  tables  are  elegant  f 
the  liours  later  and  more  rakis-h;  and  there  ia^  perhaps,  a  greater  spirit 
of  conterilion  in  reference  to  appearances^  and  llie  display  of  wealth  and 
costly  living.     The  ladies  are  singularly  beautifnl/ — vol.  i.  p,  229. 

While  all  that  he  Bays  on  tig^licr  society  and  iniellectual  sub- 
jects is  thus  rondfnsed  into  a  few  lines,  five  pagen  are  given  to 
gaols  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  all  the  rest,  thirty-three  pages, 
are  out-of-door  descriptions  of  the  grotesque,  squalid  rabble — 
the  very  refuse,  it  wcmld  seem,  of  humanity— that  swarm  in 
its  streets.  And  even  in  the  cle  script  ion  of  this  motley  crowd 
there  is  nothing^  peruUar  or  cbaractenstic  ;  for  a  ^  mulatto  land- 
lady^ and  a  *  bhi^k  fiddler ^^  the  main  figures  in  this  New  York 
panorama,  might  be  seen  in  Paris  or  L«mdon; — but  again*  as  at 
BosloHi  of  private  life,  of  arts  or  science  —  literature  or  politics — 
law  or  commerce — -public  works  or  individual  enterprise — na- 
tional feelings  or  social  manners— not  a  word.  On  all  such 
topics  bis  account  of  the  '  beautiful  metropolis'  is  as  barren  as 
if  he  had  been  bivouacking  for  a  single  night  in  some  embryo 
village  of  the  western  wild  ;  ami  this  is  the  more  extraordintiry, 
because  New  York  is  not  only,  as  he  admits,  a  very  remarkable 
city,  hitherto  imperfectly  described,  but  it  has  recent h/  received, 
and  is  still  receiviog,  a  vast  extension  not  merely  of  commerce  and 
population,  but  of  public  works  of  great  utility  and  magnificence  : 
— fur  instance — ^ there  is,  we  are  informed,  just  on  the  point  tjf 
completion  a  very  fine  church  in  the  Gothic  style — a  mi n. 'iter, 
indeed,  we  may  almost  call  it^ — erected  by  our  Anglican  brethren 
of  New  York  ;  and  there  is.  also  nearly  finished — at  the  cost,  we 
are  told,  of  3,000,000/.  sterling-— an  aqueduct  for  conveying  an 
enormous  supply  of  water  from  a  distance*  of  above  forty  miles 
intt>  the  city,  which  rivals  the  solid  utility  of  the  old  Roman  works, 
nnd  promises  to  vie  in  its  ornamental  details  and  adjonrts  with 
Parisian  splendour.  No  prlvtite  delicacy  can  be  alleged  as  an 
excuse  for  his  silence  on  such  objects  as  a  cathedral  and  an 
aqueduct — which,  from  their  importance,  their  character^  and  the 
taste  in  which  they  are  executed,  seem  to  mark  an  era  in  the 
architectural,  and  even  the  moral,  history  of  the  Stales.  It  would 
not  have  been  indifferent  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  to  have 
heard  by  whose  suggestion  and  designs,  frtim  what  funds,  and 
uniler  what  regulations  ami  management  this  great  aqueduct  has 
been  erectc<l  and  is  to  be  inaintaine<i ;  and  still  more  ioterestin|f 
would  it  have  been  to  bare  bad  some  account  of  the  state  of  \he 
Anglican  Church  m  Amerioa — -of  the  means  by  which,  and  the 
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coDgregation  fur  which  so  noble  a  temple  has  been  erected.  Instead 
of  anylhinj?  i>f  ihis  kind^  Mr.  Dickens  tells  us  with  much  detail  that 
he  saw  in  New  York — -besides  the  *  mulatto  landlady '  antl  *  a 
black  fiddler ' —  *  one  barfel-urgan ' —  *  one  dancing:- monkey  '^ — 
and,  he  adds  by  way  of  chmax,  *  not  one  white  moiue.'  All  this, 
we  presume,  is  meant  for  pleasantry ;  but  indeed  the  utter  inanity 
of  Mr.  Dickens^s  pages  as  to  all  topics  of  information,  or  even 
rational  amusementj  is  not  more  to  he  regretted  than  the  awktiard 
efforts  at  jocularity  with  which  he  endeavours  to  supply  their 
places. 

We  might,  in  return,  be  very  facetioui  in  eitposing  Mr. 
Dickens's  bad  taste,  but  we  j>refer  seriously  remonstrating  with  him 
on  nonsense  so  deplorable  that  we  are  ahnost  asbamed  to  givt?  one 
other  specimen.  We  have  aheady  slated  lliat  of  the  account  of 
New  York  a  few  lines  only  are  given  to  a  general  view  of  society 
in  that  city,  while  several  pages  are  employed  on  the  lowest  and 
most  trivial  topics;  but  our  readers  will  hardly  be  prepared  for 
sucli  stupid  puerility  as  we  have  now  ti>  produce.  1 1  seems  that 
the  streets  of  the  *  beautiful  metropolis'  are  very  much  frequented 
by  pig  it.  This  gives  Mr.  Dickens  the  opportunity  of  dedicating 
not  merely  to  pigs  in  general,  but  to  one  iniiivtdual  and  se  fee  ted 
pig,  three  pages  of  his  *  Af net  lean  Notes,  being,  we  calculate,  six 
times  more  space  than  he  has  given  to  the  statesmen,  orators, 
literators.  artists,  and  heroes  of  America  all  put  togetber  r — 

*  Here  is  a  solitary  swine,  lounging  homeward  by  himself.  He  has 
only  one  ear ;  having  parted  with  the  other  to  vac  rant  dogs  iti  the  coarse 
of  his  city  rambles.  But  he  gels  on  very  well  without  il;  and  leads 
a  roving^  gentlemani^^  vagahmtd  kind  of  life ^  somewfial  answrring  to 
thai  of  our  club-mefi  at  hmne.  He  leiiv&s  his  lodgitigs  every  morning 
lit  t  certain  hour,  throws  himself  upon  the  town,  get*  through  his  day  in 
^ome  manner  quite  a  at  is  factory  to  himself,  and  regularly  appears  at  the 
door  of  his  own  house  a^rain  at  uight,  like  the  myjiteriom  master  of  Git 
Etas.  He  ia  a  free-and-easy,  careless,  indifferent  kind  of  pig,  having  a 
Tery  large  acquaintance  among  other  pigs  of  the  same  character,  whom 
he  rather  knows  by  sight  than  conversation,  as  he  seldom  troubles  him- 
self to  stop  and  exchunge  civilities,  hot  goes  grunting  down  the  kenael, 
turning  up  the  news  and  small-talk  of  the  city,  in  the  shape  of  cahbage- 
Btalks  and  offal^  and  bearintj  no  taih  hut  his  own  :  which  is  a  very  short 
one,  fur  hh  old  enemies,  the  doga^  have  been  at  that  too,  and  have  left 
him  hardly  enough  to  swear  by*  He  is  in  every  Tes]>ect  a  republiciiii 
pig,  going  wherever  he  please t«,  and  mingting  with  the  bexi  tocittij^  on  an 
eg  wo/,  if  not  superior  footing,  for  every  one  m  tikes  way  when  he  appears, 
and  the  haughtiest  give  him  the  wall^  if  he  prefer  it/^vol.  i.  p.  205. 

And  so  on  for  three  pages!  Our  readers  will,  we  think,  excuse 
us  from  producing  any  further  specimens  of  this  species  of  plea- 
sajitry,  and  will  only  wonder  how  any  nuin,  with  a  tithe  of  Mr. 
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Dickens*9  cleverness   and   a  grmn   of   tact,   could  publish  such 
trash. 

We  have  already  admitted  that  a  considerable  share  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  failure — ^for  the  failure  is  unquestionable — may  be  at- 
tributed to  his  laudable  reluctance  to  abuse  the  confidence  of 
private  society,  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  of  filling  up 
his  pag^es  witli  — no  matter  what;  but  we  think  also  that  in  no 
circumstances  would  he  have  written  a  good  book  of  travels. 
Artists  of  the  pen,  like  artists  of  the  pencil,  have  generally  a  style 
which  is  proper  to  themselves,  and  frt»m  which  they  can  seldom 
deviate  with  success :  Jan  Steen  never  could  have  become  a 
Vandyke;  nor  Mori  and,  another  ^reat  painter  of  pigs,  a  Rey- 
nolds; and  the  author  of  'Pickwick'  and  *Nickleby'  must, 
we  suspect — as  he  indeed  may  well — be  content  w^ith  the  bril- 
liant, though  circumscribed,  successes  of  Boz.  This  opinion, 
to  which  we  had  from  the  first  pages  a  kind  of  histhiciive  in- 
clinalinn,  has  been  strengthened  by  a  closer  consideration  of 
his  narrative ;  of  which  the  best  parts — or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
almost  all  that  are  tolerable — are  scenes  and  descriptions  in  the 
style  and  character  of  the  sayings  and  doing's  of  Messrs.  Samuel 
Weller  and  Newsman  Nogg^s*  In  stage  coaches,  omnibuses, 
steam-boats,  and  taverns,  he  is  in  his  natural  element;  he  draws 
tbem  with  spirit,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  wilh  accuracy,  and  in  a 
con-amore  minuteness  and  len^r-tli  of  detail  that  w*)u!d  fill  very  well 
the  periodical  number  of  one  of  his  novels,  though  they  occupy 
a  great  deal  too  large  a  space  in  the  canvass  of  a  picture  of  the 
United  States,  The  best  of  these  passages  have  been  so  generally 
quoted  in  the  newspaperSt  and  are  mcireovcr  so  disproportionately 
prolix,  that  we  hesitate  about  reproducing  them  ;  but  having  ex- 
tracted a  few  of  the  worst  parts  of  Mr,  Dickens's  hook,  it  is  but 
fair  that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  room  for  some  of  the  best : 
they  are  of  a  very  slight  texture,  but  they  are  s<jmeiimes  curious, 
and  generally  amusing.  We  should  have  given  a  description 
of  an  American  stage- coach  and  its  black  driver,  which  would 
have  astonished  Mr.  V¥eller,  senior,  but  we  have  seen  it  in  so 
many  papers,  and  it  is,  besides,  sn  tong^ — no  less  than  seven  pages 
— that  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  shorter  specimens : — - 

*  Whenever  the  coach  stops,  and  you  can  hear  the  voices  of  the  inside 
passengers;  or  whenever  any  bystander  addresses  them,  or  any  one 
amoi^g  them;  or  they  address  each  other;  you  will  hear  one  phrase 
repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again,  to  the  moat  extrftordinary  extent. 
It  is  lin  ordinary  and  unpromising  phrase  enough,  being  neither  more 
nor  less  ihau  "Yes,  sir;"  hut  it  is  adapted  to  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, and  fills  np  every  pause  in  the  conversation.     Thus  ; 

*  The  time  is  one  o'clock  at  noon.    The  scene,  a  place  where  we  are  to 
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atay  to  dine  on  this  journey.  The  coach  drives  up  to  the  door  of  an  inn. 
The  day  is  wiirm»  and  there  are  several  idlers  lingering  about  the  tavern^ 
and  wailing  for  the  piibhc  dinner*  Among  them  is  a  stout  gentleman 
in  a  brown  hat*  swinging  hiniaeif  to  and  fro  in  a  rocking-chair  <jii  the 
pavement.  As  die  coach  stopsj  a  gentleman  in  a  straw  hat  looks  oitt  of 
the  [coach]  window  : — 

*  Stmiv  Hal  (to  the  stout  gentleman  in  the  rocking-chair). — I  reckon 
that's  Judge  Jefferson  :  a'nt  it  ? 

'  Brown  Hal  (fitill  awing  in  g ;  speaking  very  slowly,  and  without  any 
emotion  whatever).— Yes,  sir. 

*  Si  raw  Hat,— 'WMxn  weather^  Judge. 

*  Br  men  Hat. — Yes,  air. 

*  Straw  Hat  — There  was  a  snap  of  cold  last  week. 
'  Brown  Hat. — Yes,  sir. 

'  Straw  //af.— Yes,  sir. 

*  A  pause.     They  look  at  each  other  very  seriously. 

'  Straiv  Hat.^l  calculate  you'll  have  got  through  that  case  of  the  cor- 
poration. Judge,  by  this  time,  now? 

*  Brawn  Hat. — ^Yes,  sir. 

*  Straw  Hd.—Hoyf  did  the  verdict  go,  sir  ? 

*  Brown  Hal. — Ftjr  the  defendant,  sir. 

'  Si  raw  Ha  t  (in  te rrogati  vely ) . — Y es,  a  i  r  ? 
'  Brown  Hal  (afBrmativeh). — Yes,  sir, 

*  Both  (musingly,  as  each  gazes  down  the  street).  —Yes,  sir, 

*  Another  pause.  They  look  at  each  other  again»  sli3]  more  seriously 
than  before. 

'  Brown  Hat. — This  coach  is  rather  behind  its  time  Co-day ,  I  gueaa, 

'  Straw  Hat  (d(»ubtingly). — Yes,  sir. 

'  Brown  Hal  (looking  at  his  waich).^ — Y''es>  sir;  nigh  upon  two  hours, 

*  Straw  Hat  (raising  his  eyebrows  in  very  great  surprise).^ Yes,  sir  I 

*  Brown  ffat  (decisively,  as  he  puts  up  his  watch), — Yes,  sir. 

*  Aii  the  other  inside  Pafsenffer^v  (among  themselves).— Yes,  sir. 

*  Coachman  (hi  a  very  surly  tone). — No,  it  ii'nt. 

^Straiv  Hal  (to  the  coachmnn)  —  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir;  We  were 
a  pretty  tall  time  coming  that  last  fifteen  mile.     That's  a  fact. 

*  The  coachman  making  no  reply,  and  plainly  declining  to  enter  into 
any  controversy  on  a  subject  so  far  removed  from  his  sympathies  and 
feelings,  another  passenger  says  **  Yes,  sir;"  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
straw  hat,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  courtesy,  SRys  "  Yes,  sir'*  to  him, 
in  return.  The  straw  hat  then  inquires  of  the  brown  hat,  whether  that 
coach  in  which  he  (the  Straw  Hat)  then  sits  is  not  a  new  one?  To  which 
the  brown  hat  again  makes  answer,  *'  Yes,  sir." 

*  Straw  Hais^l  thought  so.     Pretty  loud  smell  of  varnish,  sir? 

*  Brown  f/a^-'Yes,  sir. 

*  All  the  other  imith  Pasumgers. — Yes,  sir. 

*  Brown  Hit  (to  the  company  in  general). — Yes,  sir. 

*  The  conversational  powers  of  the  company  having  been  by  this  time 
pretty  heavily  taxed,  the  Straw  Hat  opens  the  door  and  gets  out ;  and  all 
the  rest  alight  also.' — vol  ii.  pp.  153-156. 
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This  is  good  farce,  and  the  better  because  it  *  savours  fttrongly 
of  the  reality.* 

It  seems  from  several  passa^rcs  that  Mr.  Dick  ens,  while  tra- 
velling in  those  Cfmveniences,  was  not  very  careful  to  preserve  his 
incognito;  and  indeed  the  public  curiosity  about  the  celebrated 
Boz  seems  to  have  extended  even  to  what  in  Europe  would  be 
called  the  lower  classes  of  society  :^ — 

*  We  stopped  to  dine  at  Baltimore,  and  after  dinner  took  our  seats  in 
the  cars  for  Washington.  Being  rather  early,  those  men  and  hoys  who 
liappened  to  have  nothing  purticular  to  do,  and  were  curious  in  foreigners, 
came  (according  to  custom)  round  the  carriage  in  Mhich  I  sat;  letdown 
all  the  windows,  thrust  in  their  heads  and  fihoulders,  hooked  themftelres 
on  conveniently  by  their  elbows,  and  fell  to  comparing  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  personal  appearance,  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  1  ivere  a 
stuffed  figure.  I  never  gained  so  much  uncompromising  information 
with  reference  to  my  own  nose  and  eyes,  the  vjirious  impressions  wrought 
by  my  mouth  and  chin  on  diHerent  minds,  and  how  my  head  looks  when 
it  is  viewed  from  behind,  as  on  these  occasions.  Some  gentlemen  were 
only  satijified  hy  exircismg  fheir  sense  of  (ouch ;  and  the  boys  (who  are 
surprisingly  precocious  in  America)  were  seldom  satisfied  even  by  that, 
but  would  return  to  the  charge  over  and  over  again.  Many  a  budding 
president  has  walked  into  my  room  with  his  cap  on  his  head  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  stared  at  me  for  two  whole  hours ;  occasionally 
refresh mg  himself  with  a  tweak  at  his  nose,  or  a  draught  from  the 
water-jug  j  or  by  walking  to  the  windows,  and  inviting  other  boys  in  the 
street  below  to  come  up  and  do  Hkewisc  ;  eryingj  "Here  he  is!" 
"  Come  on  !  "  *^  Bring  all  your  brothers  I  *'  with  other  hospitable  en- 
treaties of  that  nature/ 

We  fear  that  few  Eng^lish  folks  of  a  similar  class  ever  took  the 
same  lively  interest  about  Washtng-ton  Irving  as  he  sat  in  a  coach  or 
coffee- room  at  the  \¥hite-Horse  Cellar  ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  any  who  did  would  have  shown  it  in  a  rather  less  impressive 
way.  All  travellers  are  agreed  as  to  the  free  mid  eafiy  style  with 
which  every  individual  American  thinks  himself  authorised  to 
cafechuPf  on  the  most  private  and  perstmal  details,  any  strang^x 
he  may  happen  to  fall  in  with ;  but  this  is,  we  ihink,  the  first  in- 
stance we  fiave  met  of  an  actual  impositinn  o/hajids. 

One  scene,  and  one  only,  as  we  rendleet,  in  the  whole  book, 
seems  t<i  exhibit  some  trace  of  individual  character. 

On  board  a  steam-boat,  plying  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg;, 
the  commander  had  chosen  lo  admit  a  nomber  of  passengers  be- 
long^ing  lo  another  line  of  conveyance,  which  very  much  crowded 
and  incimvenienced  the  proper  ptkssengers  of  the  boat ;  this 
brought  forward  one  individual  who  had  not  been  before  ob- 
served :— 

*  A  thin-faced,  apare-figured  inaii>  of  middle  age  and  stature,  dressed  in 

a  dusty 
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«  du§ty  drabbish-coloured  suit,  aucli  as  I  nerer  saw  before.  He  was 
perfectly  quiet  during  the  6r«t  part  <*f  the  journey :  indeed »  I  dun't 
remembej  huvaig  so  much  as  bccd  him  until  he  was  brought  out  by 
circumatauceg,  as  great  men  often  are.* 

At  the  introdyctian  of  these  extra  passengers— 

*  Our  people  grumbled  at  thik-,  as  people  do  in  puch  coaea,  but  Buffered 
the  boat  to  be  toweti  oti'  with  the  whole  freight  aboard,  nevertheless; 
and  away  we  went  down  llic  caiuiL  At  home  I  should  have  jirotepted 
lustily,  but  being  a  foreijiner  bere^  I  held  my  peace.  Nut  bo  this  pus- 
eenger  :  he  deft  a  pnih  among  the  people  on  deck  (we  were  ne^irly  all 
on  deck) 4  and»  without  addressing  anybody  whomsoever,  soliloquised  as 
follow  8  I  — 

'  "This  raay  euk  i/ou^  this  may;  but  it  don't  suit  me.  This  may  be 
all  very  well  with  l)mvn-Easters  and  3fen  of  Bo^ioti  ramng  ;*  but  it 
won't  suit  my  figure,  no  how — and  no  two  ways  about  that ;  and  so  I 
tell  you.  Now  I  Vm  from  the  brown  forests  of  the  Mississippi,  /am; 
and  when  the  sun  shines  on  me,  it  does  shine — a  little :  it  don't  glimmer 
where  /  live,  the  sun  don't.  No,  I'm  a  brown  forester,  I  am.  I  ant 
a  Jnhifiy  Cuke.  There  arc  no  smooth  skins  where  I  live:  we're  rough 
men  there — rather.  If  Dtfwn- Easier s  and  Men  of  Binion  ralnng  like 
this,  I'm  glad  of  it ;  but  Vm  none  of  that  raising,  nor  of  that  breed.  iVo. 
This  company  wants  a  little /umf/,  li  does.  Tia  the  wrong  so  it  of  man 
for  'cm,  /  am.  They  won't  like  nie,  (hty  won't.  This  is  pilinj^  of  it 
up  a  little  too  mountainous,  this  is."  At  the  end  of  every  one  of  these 
short  sentences  be  turned  upon  bis  heel  and  walked  the  other  way; 
checking  himself  abruptly  when  he  had  tinished  aaother  short  sentence, 
and  turning  back  again. 

Mt  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  terrific  meaning  was  hidden  in 
the  words  of  this  brow  n  fureatcr  j  but  I  kuuw  that  the  other  passengeri 
looked  on  in  a  sort  of  admiring  horror,  and  that  presently  the  boat  ^vas 
put  back  to  the  wharf,  and  as  many  of  the  Piuneers  [the  intruders]  as 
could  be  coaxed  or  bullied  into  going  away  were  got  rid  of.  Wlien  we 
started  agaiu,  some  of  the  boldest  spirits  on  board  made  bold  to  gay  to 
the  obvious  occiksion  of  this  improvemeut  in  our  prospects,  '*  Much 
obliged  to  you,  sir  r"  whereunto  the  brown  forester  (waving  his  hand^ 
and  still  walking  up  and  down  as  before)  replied,  **  No,  you  an't.  Yon' re 
noDC  o'  my  raising.  You  may  act  for  yourselves,  t/mi  may  :  I  have 
p'inted  out  the  way.  Down-Masters  and  Johnni/  Cakes  can  follow,  if 
they  pleRse.  I  an't  a  John  it  if  Cnkej  /an't.  I  am  from  the  bmwn 
forests  of  the  Missisisippi,  /nm.**  And  so  on,  na  before.  He  was 
unanimously  voteil  one  ol  the  tables  for  his  bed  at  night' — there  is  a 
great  contest  for  the  taldes— in  consideration  of  bis  public  services;  and 
he  bad  the  warmest  corner  by  the  slove  tbrtnighout  the  rest  of  the  jour* 
ney.' — ^voL  ii.  pp.  58-60. 

ITiis  also  makes  a   frofid  comic  scene,  which  Is  all   that  Mr» 

*  Dawfi-EaUert,  Mm  of  Hottom  /^i«My,  tOidMmmf  CuAet^  are,  it  «eemA,  tt«  cmi- 
l«Enptuoiu  fttma  by  which  the  wilikr  men  of  tbs  Weal  exprav  die  v«ry  unfcmiilied 
opiniQU  that  the  folki  of  the  EMtem  S(wbe«  aie  dsfloknt  in  spirit  Aud  tbccwdtieM* 
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Dickens  intended  ;  but  a  less  sketchy  traveller  would  probably 
have  infjnired  on  what  latent  means  of  redress  the  brown  forester's 
ejaculatory  remonstrances  were  founded — as  his  mere  soliloquizing 
up  and  down  the  deck  could  not  have  bad  ibe  falkmanic  effect  of 
expelling  llie  intruders ;  nor  does  Mr.  Dickens  make  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  slrangfe  g^ratitude  and  humility  with  which  lus 
fellow-passengers  accepted  his  contemptuous  protection,  and 
swallowed  like  sugar- pi  urns  the  insulting  epithets  of  *  Down 
Ea,vier.s*  and  *  Johnnij  Cakes.'' 

This  leads  us  to  notice,  txs  a  remarkable  discrepancy,  that  while 
Mr.  Dickens*s  general  statements  are  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
plimentary to  American  society,  every  individual  instance  he 
adduces  has  a  direct  contrary  tendency.  For  instance,  the  hotels 
are,  for  the  most  part,  describe*!  as  very  magnificent  establish* 
ments — but  the  details,  when  we  arrive  at  them,  have  rather  an 
uncomtbrtable  aspect.     The  bolel  at  Boston, 

*  a  very  excellent  one,  is  called  the  Tremont  House.  It  has  more  gal- 
leriest  colonuadesi^  piazzas,  and  passages  than  I  can  remember,  or  the 
reader  would  believe ;  and  is  some  tritlc  smaller  than  Bedford  Square.' 
Very  fiue  ;  but  the  ouMles  of  life  in  this  great  establisbment  do  not 
seem  1o  be  in  a  very  polished  taste. 

*  The  bar  is  a  large  room  with  a  stone  floor y  and  there  peopie  stand  and 
smoke^  and  lounge  abimt.  ail  the  everting ;  dropping  in  and  out  as  the 
humour  takes  them.  There  too  the  stranger  is  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Gin-siing^  Cocktaii^  Sangaree,  Mnit  Julep,  Hherry-cobhkr^ 
Timber  Doodle^  and  other  rare  drinks.  The  house  is  full  of  hoarders, 
both  married  and  single,  many  of  whom  sleep  upon  the  premises,  and 
contract  by  the  week  for  their  hoard  and  lodging ;  the  charge  for  which 
diminishes  as  they  go  nearer  the  sky  to  roost.  A  public  table  is  laid  in 
a  very  handsome  hall  for  breakfast,  and  for  dinner,  and  for  supper. 
The  party  sitting  do^n  together  to  these  nieals  will  vary  in  number 
from  one  to  tvvo  hundred :  sometimes  more.  ...  *  Our  bedroom 
was  spacious  and  airy^  but  {like  every  bedroom  on  this  side  of  tfie 
Atlantic)  verj/  bare  offuniitttre.* 

These  and  such  like  uncomfortable  habits  seem  to  prevail 
everywhere.     On  board  the  canal- boat  (vol.  ii.  p,  7) 

*  the  washing  and  dressing  apparatus  for  the  passengers  generally  con- 
sists of  two  jack-towels,  three  small  wooden  basins,  a  keg  of  water  and  a 
ladle  to  serve  it  out  wiih^  eix  Jfqnare  inches  of  looking-glass,  two  ditto 
ditto  of  yellow  soap,  a  comb  and  brush  for  the  head,  and  nothing  for  {he 
teeth,^  Everyhody  uses  the  comb  and  brush,  except  myself.  Every- 
body stares  to  see  me  using  my  own ;  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  lire 
strongly  disposed  to  banter  me  on  my  prejudices,  but  don't.' 

•  An  Amerkan  eritic  might  take  iiii  revenge  on  Mr,  Dickens,  by  aafcmg  what 
generel  provisioti  for  cleaning  peMcugen'  leeth  he  expected  the  iteam-bnat  proprietor* 
tabiive  made;  and  we  may  add  that  we  have  heard  oT  clube  in  Loudon  that  accom^ 
modate  their  members  with  common  combi  and  hair^bru^ef. 

There 
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There  is  another  peculiarity  that  former  travellers  have  not  failed 
to  obscene,  but  which  naturally  enough  seems  to  have  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  a  man  of  Mr,  Dickens's  farelir>iis  turn — ^ 
we  mean  the  melancholy  monotony  of  manners  and  absence  of 
everything  like  gaiety  and  good  humour  that  seems  to  pervade  all 
classes  of  people  and  in  all  circumstances— even  at  table,  where 
the  most  reserved  European  relaxes  a  little  of  his  gravity.  Take, 
as  an  example,  one  diimer  out  of  many  possessing  the  same  cha- 
racteristics— 

•  Nobody  aavB  am' thing  at  any  meal  to  anybody.  All  the  passengers 
arc  ret}/  dismal^  and  seeni  io  have  tremendous  secrets  weighing  on  their 
minds.  There  is  no  conversation,  no  laughter,  no  cheerfulness,  no 
sociality,  except  in  spitting ;  and  that  is  done  in  silent  fcliowBhip  round 
the  stove  when  the  meal  is  over.  Every  man  sits  down^  dull  and 
languid  j  swallows  his  fare  as  if  breakfasts^  dinners,  and  suppers  were 
necessities  of  nature  never  to  he  coupled  with  recreation  or  enjoyment; 
and  having  bolted  his  food  in  a  gloomy  silence,  bolts  himself,  in  the 
same  slate.  But  for  these  animal  observances  you  might  suppose  the 
whole  male  portion  of  the  company  to  be  the  melancholy  ghosts  of  de- 
parted bookkeepers  wlio  had  fallen  dead  at  the  desk  :  such  is  their 
weary  air  of  business  and  calculation.  Undertakers  on  duty  would  be 
sprightly  beside  them  ;  and  a  collation  of  funeral-baked  meats^  in  com- 
pariBon  with  these  meals,  would  be  a  sparkling  festivity*  The  people 
are  ati  alike  tof^.  lliere  is  no  diver sihj  of  character.  They  travel  about 
on  the  same  errands,  say  and  do  the  snme  things  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  follow  in  the  same  dull*  cheerless  round.  All  down  the 
long  table  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  is  in  anything  diferent  from  hb 
neighbour.' — vol.  ii*  pp.  16,  77. 

Nor  were  the  manners  in  other  respects  more  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  company  would  *  pile  up  on  one  plate  beet-root, 
dried  beef,  yellow  pickle,  maize,  apple-sauce,  pumpkins,  sweet 
preserves,  and  roast  pig  *— but  those  who  do  not  take  all  these 
dainties  on  their  plate  at  once, 

'and  who  help  themselves  several  times  instead,  uuialiy  mck  their 
knives  and  forks  meditatively,  until  they  have  decided  what  to  take 
next ;  then  pull  them  out  of  their  mouths,  put  them  in  the  dishj  help 
themselves,  and  fall  to  work  again. '^ — vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

But  worse,  if  possible,  than  all  this,  is  that  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  American  society — which  is  so  nauseous  that  we  are 
reluctant  even  to  allude  to  it,  and  would  rather  have  confined 
ourselves  to  rcjiealing  Mrs.  Trol lope's  modest  observation,  that 
*  spitting  is  carried  to  an  excess  that  decency  forhnla  one  to  de- 
ficribe  ;'  Imt  it  forms  so  large  a  feature  in  Mr.  Dickens's  picture, 
and  seems  to  have  increased,  even  since  Mrs*  Trollope's  visit,  to 
so  monstrous  an  extent,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
Mr.  Dickens  first  mentions  it  in  his  railroad  journey  from  New 
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York  to  Philadelphia,  and  treats  it  wilh  a  kiod  of  levity  and  bad 
taste  which  displease  u$  almost  as  much  as  the  subject  of  his 
misplaced  drollery  ;— 

*  My  attention  was  attracted  to  a  remarkable  appearance  issuing  from 
the  windows  of  the  gentlemen's  car  immediately  in  front  of  us,  which  I 
supposed  for  Bome  time  was  occaaioneJ  by  a  nuniher  of  industrious 
perBons  inside,  rippine;opcn  feather- beds^  and  giving  the  feathers  to  the 
wind.  At  length  it  occurred  to  me  thiit  they  were  only  spitting,  which 
was  indeed  the  case;  though  how  aoy  ouraber  of  pai^sengers  which  it 
was  possible  for  that  car  to  cont4iin,  could  have  ni aiu Lai ned  such  a  play- 
ful and  incessant  shower  of  expectoration,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  under-  < 
stand— liotwithstanding  the  experience  in  all  salivatory  phenomena  ^ 
which  I  afterwards  acquired.' — vol.  i,  p.  233. 

Byt  it  soon  hecame  so  serious  as  to  lame,  though  not  quite  sub- 
due, Mr.  Dickens's  propensity  to  imipponuue  pleasantry:— 

'  As  Washington  may  be  called  the  head-quarters  of  tobacco-tinc- 
turet!  ealiva»  the  time  is  come  when  I  must  confess,  without  any  dis*  i 
guise,  that  the  prevalence  of  those  two  odiuus  practices  of  chewing  and  ^ 
expectorating  began  about  this  time  to  be  anything  but  agreeable,  and  1 
soon  became  most  offensive  and  sickening.     In  all  the  public  places  of  I 
America  this  filthy  custom  is  recognised.      In  the  courts  of  law,  the  * 
judge  has  his  spittoon,  the  crier  his,   the  witness  his,  and  the  prisoner  I 
his;  whde  the  jurymen  and  spectators  are  provided  for,  a«  so  many  men  , 
who  in   the  course  of  nature  must  desire  to  spit  incessantly.     In  the , 
hospitals,  the  students  of  medicine  are  requested,  by  notices  upon  the 
wailj  to  eject  their  tobacco  jnice  into  the  boxes  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  not  to  discidour  the  stairs.     In   public  buildings,  visitors   are  im- 
plored, through  the  same  agency,  to  squirt  the  es?^ence  of  their  quids,  or 
**  plugs,"  as  i  have  heard  them  called  liy  gentlemen  learned  in  this  kind 
of  sweetmeat^  into  the  nationnl  spittoons,  and  not  about  the  bases  of  the  , 
marble   columns.     But  in  stimc  parts  this  custom  is  inseparably  mixed i 
up  with  every  meal  and  Trnwrnfig  cali^  and  with  ail  the  tran^iactioni  a/l 
Moeiai  liff.     The  stranger,  who  follows  in  the  track  I  took  myself,  willf 
find  it  in  its  full  bluom  and  glory,  luxuriant  in  all  its  alarming  reckless*] 
ness,  at  Washington.     And  lethira  not  persuade  hims^df  (as  I  once  did,] 
to  my  shame)  that  previous  tourists  have  exuggerated  its  extent.     The 
thing  itself  is  an  exaggeration  of  uastines?,  whieh  cannot  be  outdone.* 

Even  in  tlie  lefjislative  assrinblies  it  seems  to  be  at  least  as  bad 
as  m  the  times  when  'decency  forbade'  Mrs.  Trollope  loilcscribe 
it,  (See  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  become  a 
habit  as  stnmjj  ami  irresistible  as  opium  eating'  in  Turkey,  and 
more  so  than  the  worst  and  most  de^rraded  cases  of  d ram -d miking 
amoiifT^st  us.  In  that  most  extraordinary  case  of  the  ^Someraj 
national,  bri^-of-war  which  is  now  under  examination,  amidst 
crowd  of  more  awfyl  circumstances,  we  observe  that  the  Com- 
mander stopped  the  tobacco  of  the  suspected  mutineers,  and  that 
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under  tbb  infliction  the  spirit  of  Mr.  SpcfTiccr,  the  alleged  leader 
of  the  enterprise — whi>  is  represented  as  having:  planned  murder 
and  niulim\  and  faced  danger  and  death  with  the  mast  stoical 
lerenity — sank  al  ance  inti*  iemiiiine  weakness  ; — 

*  Hiiving  observed,*  sai/i  CajAain  Mackenzie  in  the  wonderful  narra- 
tive widch  he  has  given  of  ikt  a^'air^  'that  Spencer  was  endeavouriBg 
to  hold  inielligeiice  with  «umc  of  them,  1  directed  the  faces  of  llie 
prisoners  to  be  turned  aft,  and  that  no  tobacco  Bhould  be  allowed  them 
when  the  supply  they  had  upon  their  persuns  at  the  time  of  their  arrest 
should  be  exhausted*  1  told  them  that  I  would  see  ihnt  they  had  every- 
thing necessary  for  their  comfort ;  that  each  fehould  have  his  nition  ; 
that  they  should  he  ahundiintly  supplied  with  everything  necessary  for 
their  health  and  convenience.  But  I  told  them  that  tobacco  waf^  only 
a  stimulant,  and  that,  as  /  wished  their  minds  to  become  as  quid  and 
iranqvil  as  possible— [he  meaning  to  hang  ihem  ttp  at  his  ieimre,  with- 
mii  anif  farm  of  irial^-^l  could  not  allow  them  to  use  it. 

'  The  day  after  Spencer^a  tobacco  was  stopped,  his  spirit  gave  way. 
He  would  sit  for  a  long  time  with  his  face  buried  in  his  cloak,  ami 
when  he  raided  his  head  his  face  was  bathed  in  tears/ — Capf.  Mjc- 
JKENZiE^s  Narra iter,  • 

In  short,  no  place— no  time — no  company — ^are  exempt  frum 
this  abomination.  It  gues  on  nig:bt  and  day — abroad  and  at  borne 
— in  private  and  in  public — at  the  President's  court— in  visits  of 
ceremony— at  the  dinner-table — ^in  bed — and  even  in  female 
society*  Mr.  Dickens  tells  us^ — and  it  is  very  ag-reeable  to  us  to 
repeat — that  there  is  a  very  general  deference  and  respect  lo  the 
lair  sex  even  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  men  ;  but  be  does  not  say 
whether  habit  has  so  blunted  ibe  finer  fcelin*js  4)f  the  American 
ladies,  that  they  are  become  indiOerenl  lo  this  vde  practice,  which 
we  cannot  but  consider  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  ill  manners  and 
disrespect  tmoards  Ihemt  not  only  from  its  nastiness,  but  because 
it  obtrudes  upon  them  a  selfish  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
in  which  tbey  cannot  participate.  In  short,  we  must  confess  that 
we  cannot  understand  how  society  affecting^  to  call  itself  civilized 
can  tolerate  so  filthy  a  nuisance. 

To  the  unfavimralde  impressions  that  all  these  details  must  give 
of  American  society,  there  is  one  obvious  palliative  answer, — 
namely,  that  similar  stories  might  be  tcdd  of  any  similar  class  of 
persons  in  Europe;  and  that  tt  is  as  unjust  to  measure  American 
manners  by  the  standnrd  of  stage-roaches  atid  public-houses,  as  it 


*  This  Caijtaiii  Akitarider  Slid«ll  Macltcniie  i»,  it  •eemB,  the  *  YhtiMff  jimm 
-whose  "  Ymr  in  Spain  '  ww  wo  favoiirald y  noticed  in  our  (J^tli  vol.  p,  321 ,  Nntbhig^  iu 
the  tone  or  BeTilimeuta  of  tl»t  work  cimld  liave  led  m  to  aiilicipttt*  audi  a  spirit  of  culd- 
bloiKled  iiud  call  ting  cruelty  ai  thii,  hit  o*rn  fj^cutpator^  nnrrative^  seenui  to  ui  lo  ex- 
hibit. We,  and  we  believe  we  may  say  the  wbole  civihsed^world,  await  the  reaatt #f 
tbii  affair  with  raoro  painful  aiiatiely  than  any  queitiini  of  UHfe  tia? al  di«ctpli{M»  coald 
have  created. 
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j  Would  be  in  France  or  England.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth 
[in  this  observation,  and  il  leads  us  the  rather  to  rog:ret  that  Mn 
'  iHckens  has  not  pven  us  ihe  UKire  favourable  view  which  private 
j  society  would  no  doubt  have  afforded^but  truth  obliges  u«  to  say 
that  this  apology  cannot  at  all  apply  to  the  odious  practice  we  have 
last  noticed  ;  and  that  with  re«;ard  to  the  other  offensive  habits,  the 
comparison  with  the  stage-coaches  and  public -houses  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  of  England,  is  not  altogether  just.  In  the  first 
place,  though  we  admit  that  very  coarse  manners  are  to  be  found 
in  large  p)rtions  of  the  populatifui  of  this  as  of  every  country,  we 
think  we  may  assert  that  no  American  traveller  has  ever  seen  in 
any  English  sleam-boat,  stage*  coach,  or  public -house  such  prac- 
tices as  Mr.  Dickens  complains  of;  but,  in  the  nest  jdace,  we 
believe  ibat  the  class  of  persons  who  travel  by  such  public  con- 
vevances  are  very  difTerent  in  America  and  England.  Here, 
wlien  you  find  low  manners  it  will  he  in  low  company,  and 
persons  of  a  better  taste  need  hardly  ever  subject  themselves  to 
such  disagreeable  associalions — but  it  is  not  so  in  America. 
From  the  nature  of  their  institutions,  and  the  feelings  that  these 
generate,  tliere  seems  to  be  comparatively  less  private  life  there 
than  we  have  ever  lieard  or  read  of  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  if  the  best  bred  lady  and  gentleman  in 
America  were  disjxjsed  to  make  the  same  tt^ur  that  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Dickens  did,  they  must  have  used  the  same  conveyances^  and 
fallen  into  the  same  sixiety.  In  fact— and  this  is  our  reason  fori 
flweliing  on  so  disagreeable  a  subject — these  offensive  manners— 1 
of  which  the  main  antl  worst  feature  is  that  they  arise  from  an' 
overweening  egotism  and  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  feelings  of 
others — are  the  natural  ctmsequences 

'  De  ce  rh?e  d'envieux  qu'on  nomme  Eoalitb.' 
Such  eqi/aUty  is,  rcally>  nothing  but  an  assumpticm  of  individual 
sifpenonlt/,  U  is  this  arrogant  selfishness  that  makes  an  Ame- 
rican think  that  he  has  a  right  to  require  every  stranger  he  meets 
to  gratify  his  curiosity  to  any  extent.  It  is  this  that  inflated 
the  Brown  Forester  into  such  loml  contempt  fijr  '  Down- Fosters^ 
and  *  Juhnmj  Cakes,*  and  deluileil  him  into  an  imagination  that 
the  sun  shone  brighter  on  him  and  his  than  on  the  rest  of  man- 
kind :  il  is  this  lb;it  leads  an  American  to  sitck  hix  own  kntfe  and  , 
then  thrust  it  into  the  common  dish — it  is  this  tliat  soils  a  lady*«  ^ 
carpet  and  stains  the  marble  columns  of  iho  Capitol  with  saliva^ 
it  is,  in  short,  Uy  this  self-indulgtnce,  self-flattery^  and  self-wor* 
ship,  in  all  things,  great  and  sra^ll,  that  we  may  trace,  without 
any  strained  inference,  almost  everything  that  is  offensive  in 
American  manners,  as  well  as  some  graver  imperfections  in  the 
national  character,  to  which  we  must  now  allude. 

After 
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After  Mr.  Dickens  has  concluded  the  t*>o-superfidal  narrative  of 
his  tour,  he  adds  a  couple  of  chapters  of  general  remarks  on  Ame- 
rican character  and  manners,  which  seem  to  be  intended  as  a  suin- 
marj  of  the  opinions  which  he  formed  in  those  private  societies  to 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  introduce  us  in  the  course  of 
his  journey.  One  of  these  chapters  is  dedicated  to  the  subject  of 
domestic  shvery,  on  which  Mr.  Dickens  had  already  indulged  in 
several  occasional  tirades,  which  read  to  us  as  if,  having  reluc- 
tantly bottled  up  his  opinions  on  so  many  either  matters,  he  was 
glad  to  give  them  vent  on  that  uf  slavery.  We  trust  we  are  not  less 
sincere— we  certainly  are  somewhat  older — enemies  of  slavery 
than  Mr.  Dickens,  but  we  can  by  no  means  bring  ourselves  to 
adopt  the  easy  process  by  which  he  is  inclined  to  account  for  all 
the  worst  features  in  tbe  American  character  by  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  some  of  the  States- 
He  has  republished  a  collection  of  advertisements  of  runaway 
slaves  J  a 

'catalogue  with  broken  arras,  and  broken  legs,  and  ga&hed  flesh,  and 
missing  teeth,  and  lacerated  backs,  and  bites  of  dogs,  and  brands  of  red- 
hot  irons  innumerable'— ^vt>h  ii.  p*  266-) 

which  is,  as  he  says,  *  sufficiently  sickenhjff ;'  and  w^hich  forms, 
indeed,  a  sad  commentary  on  tbe  doctrines  o(  civil  and  religious 
liberty  professed  by  the  model  republic;  but  when  *  be  turns  to/ 
as  he  saysj  '  another  branch  of  the  subject^  and  produces  a  cata- 
logue of  murders  committed  during  bis  residence  in  America, 
some  of  ihem  not  in  slave  slates  and  others  arising  out  of  mere 
political  violence,  we  hesitate  to  attribute,  as  Mr.  Dickens  does, 
these  individual  crimes  to  the  general  demoralization  produced  by 
damry. 

We  readily  admit — indeed  who  does  not  ?- — the  brutal  ising  tend- 
encies of  a  system  of  slavery  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
produced  by  Mr.  I>ickens  are,  we  think,  much  more  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  political  institutions  of  the  whole  country.  Negro 
slavery  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  worst,  slavery  that  exists  in 
the  United  States,  Here  is  one  extract  from  Mr.  Dickens  s 
catalogue  : — 

*  Horrihte  Tragedtf.—By  a  slip  from  the  Sottthport  Telefjraph,  Wis- 
consin»  we  learn  that  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  P,  Arndt,  member  of  the 
council  for  Brown  county,  was  shot  ciead  onthejioor  of  tiie  council cfiam- 
ber,  by  James  R.  V  in  yard,  member  from  Grant  county.  The  affair 
grew  out  of  a  nomination  for  sherilf  of  Graut  county.  Mr.  E.  S.  Baker 
WH8  nominated  and  supported  by  Mr.  Artidt.  This  nomioatiou  wag 
opposed  by  ViFiyard,  who  wanted  the  appointment  to  vest  in  his  own 
bruther.  In  the  course  of  debate,  the  deceased  made  some  statements 
which  Vinyard  pronounced  false,  and  made  use  of  violent  and  hiBulting 
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language*  dealing  largely  in  personalities,  to  which  Mr.  A,  made  no 
reply.  After  the  atfjoumment,  Mr.  A.  stepped  up  to  V  in  yard,  and 
re4uested  him  to  retract,  wliich  he  refuBed  to  do,  repeating  the  qtVeuaive 
words.  Mr.  Arodt,  then  made  a  hlow  at  Vinyard,  who  stepped  back  a 
pace,  drew  a  piatol,  and  shot  liim  dead.    ,    .    .    . 

*  Judge  Dunn  ha%  dischanjni  Vimjard  on  hailJ* — vol.  iL  p.  268. 

We  need  not  give  mare  of  this  catalogue— sinre,  in  reviewing 
not  long  ago  Mr,  Combe  and  Mr,  Buckingham,  we  quoted  largely 
from  an  exactly  similar  t>ne.  The  whole  picture  is  very  frightful : 
the  instances  of  assassination,  in  various  forms  and  on  various 
pretexts,  are  frequent  and  appalling;  but  we  see  much  more 
reason  to  attribute  ihem  to  tlie  fierce  and  ungovernable  temper 
created  in  the  people  by  ibe  frequency  and  violence  of  their  poli- 
tical contests,  and  to  a  general  spirit  of  indiscipline  and  disorder 
—which  they  mistake  for  independence — tban  to  the  indirect 
effect  of  slavery,  particularly  In  districts  remote  from  slavery  and 
its  baneful  influences.  Rut,  moreover,  domestic  slavery  is  as  old 
as  America  itself,  ^nd  has  been  (we  hope)  graflually  reduced, 
both  in  extent  and  intensity ;  yet  these  assassinations  were  un- 
lieard  of  (at  least  very  rare)  under  the  old  regime,  and  they  now 
seem  to  grow^  every  day  more  frequent  and  atrocious,  particularly 
in  the  new  States — ^  practical  pri>of,  we  think,  (of  what  might 
have  been  expected  a  jmori.)  that  these  bad  passions  and  the 
crimes  they  generate  are  the  result  of  that  restless,  reckless,  and 
insulting  egotism  of  which  we  have  alreatly  given  so  many  speci- 
meJis.  It  is.  we  believe,  the  ropubhcan  Cicero  who  says— and 
bigber  moralists  than  Cicero  have  inculcated — ^that  the  best  guide 
to  mora!  improvement  is  to  cf>ntrol,  and*  as  far  as  possible,  sub- 
due all  vrolenij  sordid ,  and  seifsk  passions  and  impulses;  but 
an  American  citizen  seems  to  think  that  a  directly  opposite  course 
is  the  best  proof  of  dignity  and  independence. 

But,  after  all.  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  of  our  opinion : 
for  in  the  very  last  chapter  be  gathers  courage  to  speak  out  m 
iittle  more  than  he  had  hitherto  done;  and — after  a  due  pre- 
amble of  compliments  to  his  individual  friends — he  gives  us  as 
unfavourable  a  view  of  the  moral  slate  of  society  as  any  former 
traveller,  and  indicates,  not  obscurely  though  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, that  the»e  naJ tonal  defects  are  closely  connected  with 
natiotial  institidions.  After  stating  geneialiy  that  he  believes  the 
American  people  to  be,  ^  by  nature ,  frank,  brave,  cordial,  hospi- 
table, and  affectionate,'  which  we  arc  satisfied  is  as  true  of  them 
as  it  would  be  of  any  other  nation,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  these 
natural  qnahlies 

*  are,  however,  sadly  sapped  and  bhghted  in  their  growth  among  the 
maea  i  and  that  there  arc  injiu&ncei  al  work  which  endanger  ihetn  still 
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more,  and  give  bul  Hlik  present  promue  of  their  keafth^f  resloraiian^ 
IB  a  iTuth  that  ought  to  be  told/ — vol  ii.  p.  28B. 

Mr.  Dickens's  exposition  of  these  bad  influences  and  of  the 
real  working  *)f  their  political  institu lions  on  private  morals  and 
manners  are  by  mucli  the  best- — as  they  are  almost  the  only 
serious  and  thoughtful —passages  of  his  work;  and  thev  come 
with  the  greater  authority  from  one  who  was  evidently  reluctanl  to 
find  fault  with  America,  and  by  no  means  unwilling,  we  are 
sorry  to  say»  to  disparage  Britisb  institutions.  And  we  should 
have  made  large  exlraeis  from  tbcm,  but  that  we  Lave  the  same 
sul)jerts  ireatetl,  very  much  in  the  same  st)le,  by  an  American 
authority,  which  we  think  our  readers  will  be  more  curious  to  see, 
and  to  which  wc  shall  proceed  presently;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
with  Mn  Dickens  without  observing  the  force  with  which  he 
directly  charges  whatever  is  most  blainable  in  American  manners 
or  character  to  that  circumstance  wbicli  is  the  most  marked  feature 
—in  a  peculiar  degree  the  child  and  champion — of  her  political 
institutions — a  licentious  and  uncontrollable  newspaper  press.  As 
this  is  a  point  on  which  his  testimony  may  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  valuable,  we  wdl  quote  his  final  remarks: — 

*  Among  the  gentry  of  America;  among  the  well-informed  and  mode- 
rate ;  in  the  learued  professions ;  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench  ;  there 
18,  as  there  can  be,  but  one  opinion  in  reference  to  the  vicious  character 
of  these  infumoua  journals.  It  ii  sumetimes  contended — 1  will  not  say 
strangely,  lor  it  la  natural  to  seek  excuRcs  for  such  u  disgrace — that 
their  influence  is  not  so  great  as  a  visitor  would  suppose.  1  must  be 
pardoned  fur  saying  that  tliere  is  no  warrant  for  this  plea,  and  that  every 
tact  and  circumstance  tends  directly  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

'  When  any  maiu  of  any  grade  of  desert  in  intellect  or  character,  can 
climb  to  any  puhlic  diatinction,  no  matter  what,  in  America,  wiiliout  . 
first  grovelling  down  upon  the  earth,  and  bending  the  knee  before  this 
monBtcr  of  depravity ;  when  any  private  excellcoce  is  safe  from  its 
attacks,  when  any  social  confidence  is  left  unbroken  by  it,  or  any  tie  of 
social  decency  and  honour  is  held  in  the  least  regard  ;  when  any  man  in 
that  Free  Country  has  freedom  of  opinion,  and  presumes  to  tliink  for 
himself,  and  speak  for  himself,  without  humble  reference  to  a  censorship 
which,  for  its  rampant  ignorunce  and  hase  dishonesty,  he  utterly  hmthea 
and  despises  in  his  heart ;  when  those  who  luost  acutely  feel  its  infamy 
and  the  reproach  it  casts  upon  the  nation,  aad  who  most  denounce  it  to 
each  other^  dare  to  set  their  heels  upon,  and  cr\ish  it  opeidy*  in  the  &ight 
of  all  meu  ;  then  I  will  believe  that  its  nitluence  is  lessening,  and  men 
are  returning  to  their  manly  senses.  But  while  that  Press  has  its  evU 
eye  in  every  house,  audits  black  hand  in  every  appointment  tu  the  stale, 
from  a  president  to  a  postman ;  w  hile,  with  ribald  slander  for  its  only 
stock  in  trade,  it  is  the  standard  literature  of  an  enoriuous  claims,  who 
must  find  their  reading  in  a  newipapcr,  or  they  wdl  not  read  at  ail ; 
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Dug  must  its  odium  be  upon  the  country's  head,  and  ao  long  must  tbc 
ivil  it  works  be  plainly  visibk  in  the  Republic' — voLii.  pp,  294-296. 
Our   readers    will   now  have   seen  that  however  inferior  Mr. 
fcl)ickens*3  work  is  to  those  of  Captain  HalU  Mr*  Hamilton, *  or 
jMrs.  Trollope,   aiitl   however  different   the  jw>ints  of  view   from 
iwhich  these  several  writers  looked  at  the  picture,  be  and  they  all 
larrive  finally  at  the  same  conclusion — a  conclusion   hij^hly  un- 
tfavuorable  to  the  stale  of  society  in  America.      No  one  supposes 
llhat  physically  or  mentally  the   Americans  are  inferior  to   their 
lEuropean   kindred :  on  the  contrary,   we   believe  that  they  are 
jifted    with    their   full    share    of   personal    and    intellectual    ad- 
ranta^es.      When   they  come  amongst  us    they    are   hardly  dis- 
inguisbable  from    ourselves,  and  the  difference,   when    pcrcep* 
ible,  has  been  in  many  remarkable  instances  not  unfavourable 
Ito  them.     It  is  with  no  personal  prejudice^  therefore,  against  the 
Americans,  that  we  dwell  on  the  defects,  the  blemishes,  the  errors 
of  the  national   character.      We  see  in  tbem  the  result  of  their 
political    and  municipal    institutions— the    fruits,    in    short,   of  a 
desptti'defnocracy,  which  we  believe  to  be  essentially  hostile  to 
the  advance  of  civilisation — ^the  refinement  ui  manners — the  purity 
of  morals — the  growth  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  human  happiness.     We  believe  that  society,  in  the 
civilised  meaning  of  the  word,  could   not  maintain  itself  in  any 
European  country  under  such  a  system,  and  that  even  in  America 
it  is   visibly  and  rapidly  descending  to  a   lower  ficale'=-that  its 
energies  are  taking  a  most  dangert>us  direction,  and  would  pro- 
bably ere  this   have  arrived  at  some  violent  crisis  and  explosion, 
bill  for  the  great  safefi/'Valve  of  western  emigration  ;  and  as  that 
resource,  though  inexhaustible  for  many  years  to  come,  is  already 
sensibly  diminished,  the  existence  of  the  federal  repnblic  is,  weJ 
believe,  at  least  as  problematical   as  that  of  any  European  go*^ 
vernment.     Thai  ibe  great  Anglo- American  people  are  immortal, 
we    gladly  acknowledge — that  they  have   belbre  them  an  inter- 
minable vista  of  power,  happiness,  and  glory,  we  hope  and  believe  ; 
but  not — ^we  are  equsdly  convinced^ — under  their  present  institu- 
tions. 

In  this  conviction — founded,  we  think,  on  both  the  soundest 
theory  of  political  science  and  the  best  attestetl  experience— we 
are  confirmed  by  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  opinions  of  the  most 
respecLable  citizens  of  the  republic  themselves — -who,  proud  of 
their  country,  glorying  in  its  strength,  and  anticipating  a  vast 
increase  of  its  physical  greatness,  appear  to  entertain  considerable 

*  Wc  rejret  to  lay  tliiit,  aj  wp  are  writing,  we  hear  of  the  decea«e  of  thh  amiable  and 
ingpitiima  gtriitleman^ — a  gallant  soldier,  a  well-read  fcholfur,  and  A  writer  of  remarkable 
tiaieii^  md  elegance.    He  died  a.t  Piw  in  December,  1813. 
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aaxiety  coocerning  its  moral  and  political  ronditiun,  and  espe- 
rially  the  fitness  and  efficacy  of  some  prominent  parts  4jf  its 
present  constilution  for  the  purposes  of  good  government.  We 
have  before  us  *  yin  Oratwn  delwered  hrfore  the  Authorities  of  the 
Citij  of  BoHon,  4lh  July,  184*2,  by  Hmace  Mann,  Secretary  oj 
the  Massachuseii^  Education  Board,'  which  seems  to  us  Id  be  on 
many  accounts  a  very  remarkable  production.  This  oration  was 
delivered  on  the  grand  natitmal  festival  of  the  anniversary  of  tbe 
declaration  of  Independence,  and  very  naturally  turns  on  tbe 
political  and  s*>cial  conse(juence5  of  that  great  event  Mr.  Mann 
of  course  looks  at  the  event  itself  with  veneration,  and  its  conse- 
quences with  strong  predilection  ;  and  this  renders  his  evidence 
as  to  tbe  defects  of  the  political  machine  produced  by  that  revo- 
lution the  more  valuable.  Mr.  Mann  hx>ks,  as  we  had  done 
before  we  saw  bis  publication,  at  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  as  *  the  great  exi>priment  of  tbe  principle  of  republicanism 
— the  capacity  of  man  for  self-g*ivernment/  He  of  course  de- 
cides in  tbe  affirmative,  but  on  conditions  and  under  limitations 
with  the  help  of  which  we  can  gti  almost  tbe  whole  lengdi  of  his 
opinion »  He  would  bave  the  man  intrusted  with  any  sbarc  of 
self-government  ed  if  ceded  (this  is  Mr,  Mann's  main  object)  ad 
hoc — so  as  to  be  duly  iinpressetl  with  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  obligations  of  liis  statitrn  in  the  ctunmonwealth ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, tbe  '  abstract  capacity  of  suck  men  for  self-government* 
it  is  not  for  us  or  any  other  friend  of  representative  government  to 
deny;  but,  on  the  odier  band^  Mr,  Mann,  in  bis  honest  zeal  for 
tbe  spread  of  education,  and  sound  religious,  morah  and  political 
instruction  among  the  people^  is  led  to  show  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  does  by  no  means  sjit is fy  tbe  con- 
ditions on  wbicb  such  a  popular  giivernment  can  be  safely  based. 
Though  be  is  biinself  an  ajinicersary  orator t  he  begins  by  si^me 
rather  caustic  obscivalions  on  the  national  vanity  that  e\liibits 
itself  in  such  pioceedings.  But  hear  bim  open  the  real  ques- 
tion : — 

*  The  great  experiment  of  republicanism — of  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-go  vera  me  at — ^la  to  he  tried  auew,  wliich>  wherever  it  has  been  tried 
— =in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  It^ly — has  failed  through  an  incapacity  in  the 
people  to  enjoy  liberty  without  abusing  it.  Another  trial  i»  to  he  made, 
whether  mankind  will  enjoy  more  and  suffer  less,  under  the  ambition 
and  rapacity  of  an  irresponsible  parliament,  or  of  irregpon«ible  parties  ; 
under  an  hereditary  sovereign,  w ho  must,  at  least,  prove  his  right  to 
destroy  by  showing  his  birth^ — or  under  mobs,  which  are  bke  wild  heasts, 
that  prove  their  right  to  devour  by  showing  their  teeth.  A  vacant  con- 
tinent is  here  to  be  filled  up  with  innumerable  mdlions  of  human  beings, 
who  may  he  happy  through  our  wisdom,  but  must  be  miserable  through 
our  folly. 
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'  lu  this  exigency  I  affirm  we  need  far  more  of  wisdom  aiid  reclitude 
than  we  possesa.  Every  aspect  of  our  affairs,  public  and  private,  tie* 
monstrales  tlmt  we  need,  for  their  succe»sfiil  mauagcmeut,  a  vast  Acces- 
sion to  tiie  common  stock  of  intelligence  and  virtue.'— p.  3, 

One  of  the  btmsted  merits  of  a  republTCaii  government  is  its 
simplicity.     This,  however,  is  nnl  realised  in  the  United  States. 

'  However  simple  our  government  may  be  in  theory,  it  has  proved  in 
practice  the  moH  complex  (joverument  on  earth.  It  is  now  an  historical 
fact,  that  more  questions  for  legislative  interposition,  and  for  jmlicial 
exposition  and  conslmctinn,  have  arisen  under  it  during  the  period  of  . 
itB  existence,  ten  to  one,  than  have  arisen  dviring  the  same  length  of 
time  tinder  any  other  form  of  government  in  Christendom.' — 'p.  3. 

Though  this  may  be  with  IMr.  Maori  a  matter  of  regret,  we  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be  one  of  either  surprise  ur  complaint  Tii« 
laws  and  constitutions  of  cdd  nations  have  grown  up  with  them 
and  about  them  ;  discordant  principles  and  circumstances  have 
been  mutually  reconciled  and  amalgamated  by  long  experience. 
Not  so  Atnerica.  She  was  suddenly  called  on  at  full  growth  to 
extemporise  a  constitution  for  immediate  use,  in  which  tdd  prac- 
tical habits  were  lo  be  subjected  to  new^  theories;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  —  as  in  France^  under  somewhat  similar  circum* 
stances — ^ihere  should  have  been  a  great  deal  of  conflict  and  con- 
fusion in  t!ie  working  of  the  heterogeneous  system.  But  though 
tlie  cause  be  innocent,  tiie  result  is — -we  agree  with  Mr;  Mann* — ► 
a  serious  deduction  from  the  merits  of  the  republican  government, 
and  this  is  more  particularly  felt  in  its  federal  and  inter ntdimfal 
relations,  w*hich,  as  w^e  have  lately  seen,  are  in  a  very  complicated 
and  perilous  state  of  legal  uncertainty.  But  much  more  serious 
find  important  is  Mr.  Mann's  exposure  of  the  means  by  which  the 
government  is  ctmstituted,  and  of  the  utter  practical  failure  of  all 
the  plausible  theories  on  W'hich  it  was  founded : — 

•  The  ipestions  which  arise  for  decision  are  suhmitted,  not  to  one 
man,  nor  to  a  triumvirate,  nor  to  a  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  hut  ta 
millions.  The  number  of  votes  given  at  the  last  presidential  election  < 
was  nearly  two  milliom  and  a  half  When  the  appointed  day  for 
making  the  decision  arrives,  the  question  must  be  decided,  whether 
the  previous  preparation  which  has  been  made  for  it  be  much  or  little, 
or  nrme  at  all.  And  what  is  extraordinaTy.  each  voter  helps  to  decide 
the  f question  as  much  by  not  voting  as  by  voting.  If  the  question  is  so 
vast  or  complicated  that  any  one  has  not  time  to  make  up  his  mind  ia 
relation  to  it — or  if  any  one  is  too  conacientious  to  act  from  conjecture 
in  cases  of  magnitude,  and  dierefore  stays  from  the  polls — another,  who 
has  no  scruples  alwut  acting  igriorantly,  or  from  caprice  or  mule  vol  eiicep. 
votes,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  former,  decides  the  question  against] 
the  right, 

*  The  founders  of  our  govern ment,  indeed,  intended  to  increase  re*  ' 
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sponsibility  by  limiting  the  number  of  it«  depoaitane*  in  the  lost  reaort. 
Hence,  in  framing  the  constitution,  they  gave  a  two-years'  tenure  of 
office  to  the  representatives;  one  of  six  years  to  senators;  and  of  four 
years  to  the  president :  and,  in  iheir  contemporaneous  expoaitionB  of  that 
iuBtrument,  tliey  dechired  that  the  incnmbenta  of  these  offices^  during^ 
their  official  term,  should  act  according  to  their  own  best  knowledge 
und  ability,  irrespective  of  the  vacillations  of  psirty,  or  the  gusta  of  po- 
pular clamour.     Indeed  »o  runs  the  oath  of  office. 

*  But,  through  the  practice  of  extorting  pledges  from  a  candidate  he- 
fore  the  election — through  the  due  trine,  or  right  uf  instruction,  as  it  is 
called,  while  one  continues  in  office— and  emphatically  by  the  besom  of 
destmction  with  which  a  man  who  dares  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  against  the  will  or  whim 
of  his  constituents,  is  swept  into  piHtiail  annihilation— the  theoretical 
independence  of  the  representative,  senator,  president^  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent abrogated.  Instead  of  holding  their  offices  for  two,  six,  and  four 
years,  respectively,  they  are  minute  men;  and  many  of  them  examine 
eacli  mail  to  see  what  their  oaths  mean  until  the  arrival  of  the  next/ 
-p.  6. 

Mr-  Mann  gfoes  on  to  expose  the  fallacies,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  sit jf rage,  with  some  (Jti- 
ginality  (a  merit  on  so  trite  a  subject),  and  fjreat  truth  and  effect* 
and  turns  with  some  dexterity  against  themselves  the  arguinenU 
of  the  anta^ronists  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  : — 

*  We  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a  man's  being  horn  a  ruler  or  law- 
giver, whether  king  or  peer;  but  men  arc  l>orn  capable  of  making  laws 
and  being  rulers  just  as  much  in  the  old  world  as  in  the  nnv.  With 
us  every  voter  is  a  ruler  ami  a  law-maker ^  and  therefore  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  say  liere  that  a  man  is  fit  to  be  a  voter,  by  right  of  nativity  or 
naturalisation,  than  it  is,  in  the  language  of  the  British  constitution,  to 
say  that  a  man  shall  be  sovereign  or  lord  by  hereditary  descent.  Qiiali- 
ficalion^  in  iMJth  case^^,  is  something  superadded  to  birth  or  citizenship ; 
and  hence,  unless  we  take  adequate  means  to  supply  this  qualiti cation 
to  our  voters,  tlie  Bishop  of  London  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
raay  sneer  at  us  for  believing  in  Me  herediiartj  right  to  vote,  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  we  can  at  them,  for  believing  in  the  hereditary  right  la 

RULB,' 

He  then  exhibits,  with  equal  force,  the  practical  effects  of  the 
ballot  system — for  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  British 
constitution  there  used,  not  long  since,  to  be,  proh  pudor !  an 
annual  motion  in  the  British  House  of  Commons: — 

*  In  a  republican  government  the  ballot-box  is  the  urn  of  fate,  yet  no 
god  shakes  the  bo^l,  or  presides  over  the  lot.  If  the  ballot-box  is  open 
to  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  and  humanity,  it  is  equally  open  to  ignorance 
and  treachery,  to  pride  iind  envy,  to  contempt  for  the  poor,  or  hostility 
towards  the  rich.  It  is  the  loosest  tiller  ever  devised  to  strain  out  im- 
purities.     It  gives  equal  ingress  to  whatever  comes.     No  masses  of 
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selfishnesB  or  fraud,  no  foul  aggregations  of  cupidity  or  profligacy,  are 
so  ponderous  or  bulky  as  to  meet  obstruction  in  its  capacious  gorge.'— 

But  lie  prf)€eeds  to  wider  and  still  more  awlul  views  of  the 
whole  slate  of  American  society  : — 

'  When  an  election  is  coming  on,  whether  State  or  National,  tlicu  the 
rivnl  parties  begin  to  play  their  game  for  the  ignorant,  and  to  pyrchase 
the  Baleable.  Mass- meetings  are  held.  Hired  speakers  itinerate 
through  the  country.  A  thousand  tirelew  presses  arc  plied »  dny  and 
night.  Newspapers  and  pamphlets  arc  scattered  thick  as  snow-flakes  in 
a  wintry  storm.  Reading-rooms  and  committee -rooms  are  opened,  and 
men  abandon  business  and  family  to  fill  them*  The  census  is  taken 
anew,  and  every  man  is  labelled  or  ear-marked.  As  the  contest  ap- 
proaches, fraud,  intimidation,  bribes,  are  rife.  Immense  sums  are  spent 
to  carry  the  lame,  to  hunt  up  the  skulking,  to  force  the  indifferent  to  the 
polls.  Taxes  are  contributed  to  qualify  voters,  and  men  are  tiaiisported, 
at  part)^  expense,  from  one  State  to  another.  Couriers  are  despatched 
from  county  to  county,  or  from  State  to  State,  to  revive  the  desponding 
with  false  news  of  success.    .    .    • 

*"  For  the  last  ten  years  such  have  been  the  diaastrous  fluctuations  of 
our  National  and  Stale  policy,  on  llie  single  subject  of  the  currency,  that 
all  the  prodigality  of  Nature,  pouring  her  hundreds  of  millions  of  pro- 
ductfl  aniiuully  into  our  handsj  has  not  been  able  to  save  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  people  from  poverty;  and  in  many  cases,  economy, 
industry,  and  virtue  could  not  rescue  their  possessor  from  want,   .    *    . 

*  During  all  this  time  the  course  of  our  government,  on  this  and  other 
great  questions  of  policy*  has  been  vacillating — enacting  and  repealing,  , 
advancing  and  receding,  bafflmg  all  the  plans  of  the  wisest.    ,    •    , 

*  And  this  series  of  disasters,  under  which  we  are  suffer ing»  must 
lengthen  to  an  interminable  train :  those  anxieties  which  the  wealthy 
and  the  educated  now  feel  for  their  purse,  tliey  must  soon  feel  for  llieir 
characters,  their  persons,  and  their  families ;  the  whole  country  must  be 
involved  in  wider  and  deeper  calamities,  until  a  more  noble  and  Chris-  , 
tian  policy  is  pursued.   ,    ,    • 

'  I  have  shown— if  not  an  incurable,  yet,  unless  cured — a  fatal  malady  ,1 
in  the  head  :  1  must  now  exhibit  a  not  less  fatal  malady  in  the  heart, 
/  iremhle  at  itw  catcUo(jue  of  national  crimen  wfUch  ne  are  eskibiting 
hefiire  heaimt  and  earth  !  The  party  rancour  and  vilification  which 
rage  through  our  newspaper  ^vnm- — the  fraud,  fiilsehood,  bribery,  pcr- 
]ury»  perpetrated  at  our  electioua,  and  the  spirit  of  wantonness  or  malicet 
of  pride  or  envy,  in  which  the  sacred  privilege  of  voting  is  exercised ! 
The  practice  of  double  votings  like  parricide  in  Rome,  unheard  of  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent* 
Although  in  some  of  the  Slates  a  property  qualification,  and  in  isome  even 
a  landed  qualification,  is  necessar)",  yet  the  number  of  votes  given  at  the 
last  presidential  election  equalled,  almost  without  a  fraction,  one-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  free  population  of  the  Union.  In  one  of  the  States 
the  number  of  votes  exceeded,  by  a  large  fraction,  one-fifth  of  the  whole , 
population,  men,  women,  and  children «    Will  it  not  be  a  new  furm  of  a 
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Tepublic,  unknown  alike  to  ancient  or  modern  wriiera,  when  the  questfou 
shall  be,  not  how  many  voters  there  are,  but  how  many  ballots  can  he 
printed  and  put  snrreptitamely  into  the  ballot-box?  Then  there  is  the 
fraudulent  sequestration  of  votes  by  the  returning  officere^  because  the 
majority  is  adverse  to  their  own  favourite  candidates^  wliicJi  has  now  been 
done  ou  a  large  ecale  in  three  of  the  principal  States  in  the  Union  !  The 
scenes  of  violence  enacted,  not  only  without  but  within  the  Capitol  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  halls>  which  should  be  consecrated  to  order,  and  so- 
lemnity, aud  a  devout  consultation  upon  the  unspeakable  magnitude  and 
value  of  the  interests  of  this  great  people,  desecrated  bt/  outnjge^  and  Bil- 
iingsgaiff  and  drunken  brawis  (t)  ; — challenges  given,  and  duels  fought, 
by  members  of  Congress,  in  violation  or  evasion  of  their  (wn  lately*cn  acted 
law  against  them  ;  and  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  proud  and  pro- 
minent member,  from  a  proud  and  prominent  state — the  countryman  of 
Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and  Madison— put  under  bonds  (o  keep  the 
peaccj  like  a  wild,  fresh-landed  Carib.  In  two  of  our  legislative  assem- 
blies one  metnht'r  has  betn  murdered  hij  aiiother  member  In  open  day,  and 
during  the  hours  of  sesalon  : — in  one  of  the  cases  the  deed  being  perpe- 
trated by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  assembly,  who  descended  from  his 
chair  and  pierced  the  heart  of  his  victim  with  a  bowie-knife, — and  still 
gofs  unptinishedy  Uwwjh  not  nnhonoured.  What  outbreaks  of  violence 
all  over  the  country; — the  lynching  of  five  men  atone  time  at  Vicks- 
burg ; — ^the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
lighted  almost  as  with  watch-fires  by  fht  huminfj  of  human  betjigs ; — 
the  riots  and  demolitions  at  New  York,  at  Pluladelphia,  at  Baltimore,  at 
Alton,  at  Cincinnati  ■ — yea,  and  the  spectacle  of  our  own  more  serene 
part  of  the  heaveiis  crimsoned  at  midnight  by  a  conflagration  of  the 
dwelling-place  of  women  and  femak  children  1    .    .    . 

'  And,  in  addition  to  this  barbarian  force  and  lawlessness,  are  not  the 
businees  relations  of  the  community  contaminated  more  and  more  with 
speculation  and  knavery?  In  mercantile  honour  and  honesty,  in  the 
intercourse  between  buyer  and  seller,  is  there  not  a  luxation  of  all  the 
joints  of  the  body  commercial  and  social  7  The  number  of  fraudulent 
bankruptcies ;  tlie  rapacity  of  speculation ;  the  breaches  of  private 
trust ;  the  embezzlement  of  corporate  funds ;  the  abscond inga  with 
government  property  ;  the  malversntions  of  government  fiduciaries, 
whether  of  a  United  States  Bank  or  of  a  Girard  College  ;  the  repudiation 
of  state  debts;  and  that  other  clajs  of  offences  which  combines  the  cri- 
minality both  of  fraud  and  force — such  as  the  shooting  of  a  sheriff  who 
attempted  to  execute  civil  process^ — or  the  burning  of  a  bank  with  ail  its 
amients^  by  a  company  of  debtors^  in  MisHssippi^  because  their  notes 
had  been  lodged  in  it  far  cotiection  /' — pp.  23-25, 

Mr,  Mann  here  pauses  in  what  he  justly  calls  *  tliis  terrific 
array  of  enormities,*  because,  tliough  bis  catalosruc  was  not  ex- 
hausted, be  refrained  from  noticing  some  tJllier  matters  'ominous' 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  i^nion — these  being-  implicated  with 
jjarly  politics,  from  which  he  had  resolved  to  abstain.  But  has  he 
not  said  enough — ten  timtjs  more  tlian  eiiough^ — to  justify  the  regret 

and 
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and  apprehensions  with  which  we  look  U\  the  progress  ami  pra- 
spects  of  a  pefjple.  de&linecL  beyoDd  rdl  doubt,  to  have  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  future  destinies  of  mankind? 

Mr.  Mann  appears  to  see  no  remedy  for  the  enormous  dangler  I 
that  he  describes  so  forcibly  but  ethtcation — and>  theoretically,  he! 
is  right ;  an  educated  people  would  not  tolerate  such  a  system  of  1 
governuienl — -hot  education  can  be  at  best  but  a  slow  and  future  ( 
remedy,  while  the  evils  are  present,  urgent,  violent,  and  will  far 
outstrip  the  schoolmaster  and  the  lecturer.     But,  moreover,  cdu- j 
cation  is  of  diiTcrent  degrees — the  relig-ioos  and  moral  education] 
with  which  Mr,  Mann  would  fertilize   the  hearts  of  his  country* 
men  a>uld  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  the  masses  in  whom  ha  j 
has  shown  all  political  power  to   be  lodged.     Such  an  education,  1 
indeed,  would  of  itself  constitute  a  species  of  aristocracy — but  wej 
doubt  whether  mere  rea<hng  and  writing,  even  if  suddenly  ex-  [ 
tendetl  amongst  the    electoral  body*  would    in  any  considerable] 
degree  improve  the  w^orkiog^  of  the  a>nstitutional  machine,  which-] 
exhibits,  we  confidently  believe,  the  'terrific  enormilies*  deplored] 
by  Mr.  Mann^not  because  universal  sutfrage  and  the  baUot*lK>x.j 
are  given  to  tongues  that  cannot  read  aufi  to   hands  that  cannot  j 
write — but  because  universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot  Imjx  exist  at  j 
all.     With  such    elements    there  can    be  no    good  government, ' 
Where  or  how  tliis  great  and  growing  nation  is  to  find  its  remedy 
for  these  fundamental  defects  in  her  organization  we  know  not — = 
but  scarcely,  w^e  think,  by  the  slow  processes  of  education.     Iftl 
may  more  probably  arise  from  the  condensation  of  population,.] 
the  increased  difficulties  of  emigration,  and  the  rivalry  of  states,   !tj 
may  be  accelerated  by  accidents  4jf  war,  of  faction,  of  patriotism,.! 
or  of  ambition.     We  can  only  express— with  our  best  wishes  for 
her  welfare  and  happiness — our  own  fixed  conviction  that  unless 
they  will  allow  sometliing  in  the  nature  of  an  aristocracy  to  create 
itself  in  the  btjsom  of  their  society^ some  more  permanent  de- 
pository of  public  opinion — some   more  responsible  guardian  of 
national  character  than  can  be  supplied  by  universal  suffrage  andj 
the  haiiot'hax,  they  can  never  attain  that  stability  and  nnegrity  of 
public  councils,  pubhc  credit,  and  public  principles   which  are 
essential  to  the  dignity,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  and,  we  maj 
even  add,  to  the  civilised  existence  of  a  people. 
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Art.  XL — Life  of  Sir  J.^ffry  Coojjpt.  Bad.  ;  interspersed  wkk 
Skelcifes  from  hiv  A^tdt-btkyks  of'  distiugfthhrd  r  on  fern  par  art/ 
Charncferw  By  Brans  by  Bloke  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  2  vi>ls, 
Sv0,     Lomion,  1843. 

Q  IR  ASTLEY  was  of  respectable  parentaflre.  His  grandfather 
^^  enjcjyed  repulaliim  as  a  surgeoii  at  Norwicb.  His  falher, 
the  incumbent  of  Yelverlon,  in  Norfolk,  afterwards  of  Great 
Yarmoulh,  seems  to  have  been  an  accomplished  ami  benevrdent 
man.  It  appears  that,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Co  wiper's 
'Task,'  the  Rev,  Samuel  C<K>per,  D.D.,  produced  a  poem  with 
the  same  title :  of  this  we  bad  never  before  beard*  nor  indeed  is  it 
now  slated  distincdy  ibat  it  was  ever  printed;  but  our  author 
leconls,  with  natural  pride,  that  Dr.  Parr  preferred  it  to  its  name* 
sake — witness  an  e]>igram  ej  cathtilrct  :— 

*  To  Cuwper  8  Task  sec  Cooper**  Task  succeed ; 
That  was  a  Taak  to  write,  but  this  to  read.* 
This  oracle  will  probably  remind  our  readers  of  a  classical  pro- 
totype t  ^JQ  ^^^  jEacida,  Ramanos  vincere  posse;* 
and   some    may    still    hesitate   in   what    manner  to  interpret  the 
*hum'   from   the  vaptjrous  tripod  of  Halton,     To  w^rite  a  good 
poem  must  always  demand  time  and  strenuous  exertion ; 

but  it  seems  a  dubious  compliment  to  tell  a  poet  that  the  read- 
ing of  his  piece  is  Task-w'ork.  Almost  the  on!y  other  circum- 
stance related  by  our  bio^apher  to  the  special  lionour  of  Parr's 
poetical  favourite,  appears  to  us,  we  must  own*  of  equally  rpies- 
tionable  character.  It  is,  thai  the  vicar  of  Yelverton  drove  to 
the  parish- church  every  Sunday  morning  in  a  coach  drawn  by 
'four  powerful  lon|^-tailed  blacrk  horses/  If  the  distance  was  .not 
miusually  great,  we  arc  inclined  to  think  the  family  nricjht  as 
w'ell  have  performed  their  sabbatb-day's  journey  on  foot;  but 
unless  they  were  all  constructed  on  the  model  of  Cheyne  or  Daniel 
Lambert,  wdiat  pretext  could  there  be  for  putting  more  than  a 
pair  of  tbe  blacks  to  tbe  carriage?  7" he  stor>'  says  more  for  the 
Doctor's  living-  than  for  his  life. 

His  wife^  an  amiable  and  elej^ant  lady,  enjoyed  in  her  own 
tune  a  literary  reputation  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  N' orfrdk 
l^tiftk.  One  of  her  novels.  Panmf  Afcadmvs,  must  iiave  been 
familiar  to  ourselves  at  some  early  day,  thou<jb  we  do  not  pretend 
to  remember  more  of  it  than  the  tide :  ot  the  rest,  text  and 
margcnt,  all  memory  seems  to  have  perished.  Mr.  B,  Cooper 
does  not  intimate  that  he  ever  saw  a  copy  of  any  of  his  grand- 
mother's numerous  works. 

This 
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This  couple  had  a  large  family  to  fill   their  coach — and  our 
author  devotes  a  lengthy  chapter  to  brothers  aud  sisters,  and  even 
sisters-in-law,  before  we    have  a   word    about  Sir  Aslley.      We 
rather  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement ;   but  there 
can   be   no  doubt  that  the  collateral   details   so  introduced    are, 
wholly  devoid  of  interest.      Mr.    Bransby    Cooper  mig^ht  have;! 
waited  for  some  fitter  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  the  character^ 
of  bis  own  mother,  of  whom  his  uncle  could  have  seen  but  little* 
and  his  transcriptions  of  the  epitaphs  of  sundry  infant  CooperRj 
would  have  been  inexcusable  hail  they  belonged  to  the  blm^d  of  ^ 
Cowper. 

At  last,  after  fifty  pa^es.   we   reach   the   birth   of  the  hero — 
Aug-ust  23rd,  1768,  and  bis  baptism  *  on  the  9th  day  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month,   as  appears   from   the  parish  registers  **— with  the  , 
Shandean  addition,  that  *  Mrs.  Cooper,  while  pregnant  with  him,^ 
experienced  more  suffering  than  with  any  of  her  jirevious  children, 
or  than  she  did  with  any  of  those  born  after  him/      TantfC  mo/ is 
eraL     Then  come  copious  particulars  of  the  infancy  and  boy  hood  I 
of  the   future  Sergeant-surgeon.      Our   readers  may  perhaps  hfSrt 
satisfied    to    know    that    he    was    a    handsome^   gtwxl -humoured,! 
spirited  lad,  (Jislinguished  for  the  skill  and   courage  with  whichj 
he  rode,  first  the  cow,  then  the  pony,  and  in  due  season  one  of* 
the  four  black-tailed  horses.     His  village  celebrity,  however,  re- 
sulted chiefly  from  his  audacity  in  climbing  trees  for  birds^-nests, 
and  capering  along  bridge-parapets  or  the  r<»of  of  the  barn,  fop 
mere   sport.      Many    a    page  is    given  to   miraculous   leaps  and 
tumbles,  hairl>readth  escapes,   maternal  alarms,  and  fatherly  re 
bukes^     These  tricks  and  scrapes  were,  as  may  he  guessed,  the 
salient  features  of  a  period  of  idleness — and  he  found  favour  with 
no  teacher  except  a  jxxjr  dancing   Frenchman,  wIki  included  the 
vicarage  m  ins  weekly  peripatetics.     All   this  is  told  with  painful 
minuteness  and  solemnity.     If  Sir  Astley  had   risen  to  eminence 
in  any  department  of  letters,  such  details  might  have  had  their 
curiosity.     \¥as  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  with  elaborate  circum- 
stiiniiality  that  a  man  who  scarcely  read  anything  bad  no  turn  fof 
bofiks  when  a  boy? 

Let  us,  however,  give  one  specimen  of  his  pranks : — 

*  A  very  laughable  occurrence  took  place  betwixt  Master  Astley  and  a 
Mr. — — ,  who  had  an  imbecile  wife,  und  was,  conscquL-mly,  obliged  to 
manage  his  domestic  affairs  himself.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  Master 
Astiey  that  this  gentleman  was  much  inclined  to  take  uiihecaming 
hbertiea  with  his  timid- servants,  and,  resolving  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this  report,  on  hearing  that  Mr. hud  a  vacancy  in  his  establish- 
ment for  a  inaid-servantt  Master  Astley  tuok  the  resolution  of  disguising 
himself  as  one»  and  applying  for  the  situation.     For  this  purpose  he 

borrowed 
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borrowed  a  dress  of  one  of  the  aervants  in  the  Doctor's  house,  and,  ac- 
coutred in  her  habilimentB,  proceeded,  in  the  duuk  of  the  evening,  to 

Mr.  — — '»  house.     Arrived,  he    svas  introduced  to   Mr. ^,  who, 

pleased  with  tite  appearance  of  ihe  sufjpused  maid- aer van t,  engaged  her 
ft>r  the  vacant  situation,  and*  iudeed,  was  apparently  »o  pleased  with  her^ 
that  he  accompanied  fitr  part  of  the  way  home,  holding  a  conversation 
till  they  arrived  at  a  stile  where  they  were  to  part.  Previously  to  tliis 
taking  place,  however,  Mr.  — ^^  endeavoured  to  impress  a  kiss  on  the 
lips  of  his  companion,  when  Master  Astley  suddenly  discovered  himself, 

and  said,  "Now,  Mr.  ,  I  have  often  heard  you  were  fond  of  the 

maids,  but  I  am  Astley  Cooper;"  and  then,  bidding  him  good  night, 
said,  *'I  shall  aay  nothing  about  it  to  the  Doctur/'  *— vol,  i.  p.  53. 

Strtmg  attachments  of  every  sort  came  usually  by  slovv  growth 
from  obscure  and  unsuspected  beginnings ;  but  it  is  never  so  with 
the  bn^e  «jf  a  modern  romance,  and  very  seldom  wilb  the  profes- 
sional devotion  of  a  modern  biography,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper, 
accordingly,  must  trace  his  uncle's  choice  of  the  surgical  calling" 
to  some  one  definite  incident  of  his  early  days;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  happened  to  call  at  his  foster-mother's  cottage  one 
fme  evening,  anno  a?  tat  is  thirteen,  just  after  her  son,  the  playfellow 
of  his  childhood,  had  met  with  a  bad  accident  in  the  reaping- field : 
the  femoral  artery  had  been  cut — the  poor  people  knew  not  how 
to  arrest  the  ha^morrhnge*— life  was  ebbing  fast  away  :  young 
Astley  Cooper  took  a  silk  handkerchief  from  his  neck,  and  bound 
it  so  adroitly  round  the  limb,  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  stopped 
until  a  medical  man  reached  the  spot.  To  the  praise  which  this 
presence  of  mind  and  cleverness  of  hand  brought  him,  and  still 
more  to  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  saving  his  humble  friend  and  com- 
panion, we  owe,  of  course,  the  selecUon  of  Sir  A  alley's  walk  in 
the  business  of  life*  That  the  biographer  considers  as  indu* 
bitable— 'his  only  doubts  are,  first,  whether  his  uncle  could  ever 
at  that  time  have  heard  of  a  tourniquet;  and  secondly,  whether, 
supposing  him  to  have  heard  the  instrument  described,  we  ought 
to  admire  the  less  on  that  account  his  readiness  in  devising  and 
applying  a  substitute.  But  Mr.  Bransby  forgets  two  cireutn- 
fttances,  both  of  them  recorded  by  himself-^to  wit,  that  the  old 
surgeon  of  Norwich,  having  retired  from  practice,  was  an  in- 
mate in  the  vicar's  liouse  during  the  later  years  of  his  life;  and, 
secondly*  that  the  old  surgeons  son.  William  Ccioper*  by  far  the 
most  prosperous  and  remarkable  person  in  that  generation  of  the 
family,  was  an  eminent  London  surgeon,  lecturer  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pitalj  and  an  annual  visit*>T  at  Dr.  Cooper's  pars<inage  (vol.  i. 
p.  89).  With  such  connections,  but  especially  as  domesticated 
under  the  roof  with  a  retired  practitifmer,  how^  could  Astley 
have  failed  to  have  his  boyish  curiosity  excited  on  the  subject  of 
surgery?     Hem  unlike  all  other  grandfathers  must  his  have  been. 
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if  he  had  never  heard  at  least  of  a  tourniquet.  But  is  it  likely 
that  the  oUl  jEr<?iitlcinan  ha<l  so  entirely  dropped  his  trade  as  not  to 
retain  ab*>ut  him  ils  commonest  implements  in  case  of  domesltc 
accidents?  We  slioukl  be  snrpriserl,  if  the  truth  roulJ  he  ex- 
piscated,  to  flml  that  a  tourniquet  had  not  been  amtmg  youn^ 
Aslleys  playthingrs.  For  the  rest,  we  have  it  in  a  subsequent 
pag:e  from  Sir  A  si  ley  himself  *  that  at  Norwich,  two  or  three 
years  later,  he  chanced  to  visit  the  hospilab  and  *  saw  Mr.  Donnee 
operate  (for  the  stone)  in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  it  was  this/ 
he  says,  '  which  inspired  me  with  a  strong  impression  of  the 
utility  of  surgery,  and  led  me  tx>  embark  in  it  as  my  profession/ 
(vol  ii.  p.  421,)  So  much  for  Mr.  Bran  shy  Cooper's  story  of  the 
foster-brother's  1  igature — 

*  one  of  those  unaccmmtabte  occurrences  in  which  an  individual,  by  a 
liiigle  actioa,  seems  to  display  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  a  piiucipie 
which  it  hafi  taken  others,  in  the  progress  of  science,  years  to  arrive  at  j 
&nd»  in  this  instance,  seems  to  justify  the  application  to  Che  surgeon  of 
the  observation  usually  ap|>lied  only  to  ihe  poet — Nasciiur^  non  ^^.'— ? 
vol.  i.  p.  54. 

Nor  is  the  last  incident  in  Astley's  Norfolk  history  a  whit  less 
extraordinary*  It  appears  that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  con- 
ceived a  tender  admiration  for  a  neighbouring  clergyman's  pretty 
daughter  of  the  same  age  ;  and  sa  violent  was  the  passion,  that  be 
borrowed,  on  a  false  pretence,  one  of  the  long-lailed  horses,  and 
actually  rode  twenty -four  miles  to  see  his  nymph  and  hack  again 
the  same  summer  evening.  Portentous  exertiun  !  But  the  bio- 
grap  h  er  p  ro  c  eeds :  — 

'  What  it  was  that  prevented  this  ft-identiy  mitlttai  attachment  from 
leading  to  their  future  union,  their  ages  and  position  in  lite  being  so 
atmilur,  I  never  heard  r  their  youths  and  the  fact  of  their  heing  at  so 
early  a  period  separated  from  each  other,  were  probably  the  only  circum- 
stances which  presented  an  obstacle  to  their  apparetdly  mutitai  wishes** 
—vol.  I  {h  83. 

Cruel  Mr.  B.  Cooper  affords  us  no  hint  as  to  the  subsequent 
fate  of  the  heroine :  it  is  so  unusual  a  thing  for  a  boy  and  girl  to 
be  enchanted  with  each  other  at  sixleen^  and  yet  not  found  at  six- 
and- twenty  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  that  we  have  reason 
to  complain  of  this  silence;  but  he  is  too  good  a  biographer  not 
to  make  amends  by  communicativeness  on  topics  apparently  less 
in  bJs  way; — 

*  During  ray  late  visit  to  Norfolk,  I  went  to  this  parsonage,  and  there 
saw  the  very  romn^  the  only  one  uhich  has  not  under fjone  alterQiiont 
tince  that  period^  in  which  Miss  Wordsworth  aiid  her  father  were  sitting 
when  young  Astley  made  his  appcurance  after  his  long  ride.  It  was 
then  used  as  the  dining-room^  and,  t^mall  as  it  is,  the  present  incumbent^ 

a  relative 
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a  reif^tivt  of  the  fate  Mr,  Wbrdstporth,  informed  mc^  thai  persons  oftlie 
highest  rank  in  the  eoujiiif^  at  tltnt  time^  fre*juentiy  met  there  and  par^ 
took  of  hia  reiations  ho^piialit'y ;  for  Mr.  tJ^'^orfls worth  was  disiin- 
miisht'd  for  his  powers  of  canre7'sationt  and  held  a  high  reputation  for 
profound  classical  atlainTnenls^  as  tvell  as  solid  worth  of  aiaTactcr.'* 

But  enough  of  this  nonsense.  In  1784  the  London  surg-eon 
paid  the  usual  visit  at  the  parsonage.  The  biographer  now  thinks 
fit  t<j  tell  us  that  this  Mr.  William  CtKjper  was  not  only  a  skilful 
praetiliooer,  but  a  man  of  lively  conversational  talents^ — that  he 
was  pleasetl  with  Aslley%  and  assured  the  desponding  Vicar  that 
many  a  lucrative  career  had  begun  with  horror  of  bi>ok-learuin<»: — 
that  Astley  was  captivated  with  his  descriptions  of  Life  in  London 
—and.  final ly»  that  a  very  natural  propjsal  on  the  part  i>f  the 
uncle,  that  the  nephew  should  be  articled  to  himself  and  accom' 
pany  him  to  town,  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  family 
party*  The  youth  travelled  to  London  accord ing'ly — but  the  bio- 
grapher is  of  opinion  that,  after  a!L  be  bad  been  more  smitten 
with  the  probable  freedom  and  gaiety  of  a  metropolitan  existence 
under  the  roof  of  an  agreeable  bachelor  uncle,  than  with  the 
charms  and  attractions  of  anattimical  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  sepnis  that  the  uncle,  though  very  willing  to  amuse  and 
be  amused  in  the  intervals  of  business,  had  a  profound  respect 
for  Number  one  and  the  main  chance*  and  not  the  slig"htest  idea 
of  allowing  his  own  interests  or  avocations  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  domestic  accommodation  of  a  young  gentleman  of  pleasure 
about  town.  We  gather  that  during  several  months  there  was  a 
pretty  constant  succession  of  squabbling  in  the  establishment ; 
but  the  connection  received  its  coup  de  grace  from  the  occurrence 
thus  related  : — 

'  One  day  he  had  obtained  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  in  this  dis- 
gfuiae  was  walking  about  ttiwn,  when,  on  going  along  Bond  Street,  he 
suddenly  observed  his  uncle  advancing  towards  liim.  Not  having 
time  to  avoid  meeting,  he,  with  the  utmost  presence  of  miud,  deter- 
miued  to  brave  out  the  alFair,  should  bis  imcte  rccoguiBC  him.  Mr. 
Cooper,  divided  between  the  familiar  countenance  and  strange  dres?,  for 
a  few  moments  could  not  decide  in  his  mind  whether  it  was  his  nephew 
or  not ;  hut,  soon  convinced  that  it  was  he,  and  this  one  of  his  pranks, 
he  went  up  to  him,  and,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  commenced  a  some- 
what angry  address  about  his  idleness  and  waste  of  time.  Astley, 
regarding  him  with  feigned  astonishment,  and  changing  his  voifc,  replied, 
that  he  must  be  making  some  mistake,  for  he  did  uot  understand  to  whom 
or  what  he  was  alluding-  **  Why,*'  said  Mr,  Cooper,  '*  you  dou*t  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  not  my  nephew  Astley  Cooper  ?  '*     **  Really,  sir,  I 

have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any  such  person.     My  nnme  is 

of  the th,*'  replied  the  young  scapegrace,  naming,  with  unflinching 

boldness,  the  regiment  of  w^hich  be  wore  the  uniform.     Mr.  William 
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CoDper  apologized^  although  still  unstble  to  feel  assured  he  was  not  being 
duped,  and  bowiug.  posted  on.* — vol.  L  pp.  104,  105. 

Veryspeedily  after  the  detection  of  this  masquerade,  the  articles 
were  transferred  from  Mr.  William  Cooper  to  Mr.  Cline— and 
AsileVi  on  liecoming  an  inmate  in  that  great  surgeon's  house^ 
appears  to  have  in  good  earnest  resolved  on  no  longer  trifling"  with 
his  position.  He  soon  acquired  favour  with  Mr.  Cluie  by  the 
zeal  with  which  he  took  to  the  practice  of  dissection  ;  and  his 
genius  for  adventures  displayed  itself  in  the  acquisition  of  subjects 
for  experiment.     Exempli  gralid^iiin^  writes  a  fellow-pupil : — 

*  1  recollect  one  day  walking  out  with  him,  when  a  dog  followed  us 
and  accomp!ii)ied  us  home,  little  foreseeing  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 
He  was  confintd  for  a  few  days,  till  we  had  ascertaifiLd  tbat  no  owner 
would  come  to  claim  him,  and  then  brought  up  to  be  the  subject  of 
various  operations.  Tbe  iirst  of  these  was  the  tying  one  of  the  femoral 
arteries.  When  poor  Chance,  ft>r  so  we  appropriately  named  the  dog, 
was  sufficiently  recovered  from  thisj  one  of  the  humeral  arteries  was  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  process.  Afier  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  ill-fated 
animal  was  killed,  tlic  vessels  injected,  and  preparations  w*e re  made  from 
each  of  the  limbs.' — vol.  i.  p.  142. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  follows  up  liis  anecdotes  of  this  class  and 
dale  by  a  philosophical  disquisition  un  the  use  and  advantage  of 
dissecting  living  animals :  the  chief  argument  being  that 

*  the  surgeon*®  hand  becomes  tutored  to  act  with  steadiness,  while  be 
is  under  the  natural  abhorrence  of  giving  pain  to  the  subject  of  expen- 
ment,  and  he  himself  is  thus  schooled  for  the  severer  ordeal  of  operating 
on  the  human  friime/ — vol.  i.  p.  144. 

He  goes  on  to  quote  his  *  friend  Dr.  Blundell/  who  'has  elo- 
quently discussed  thh  tjuestiort  :^- — 

'  Men  (says  he)  are  constantly  forming  the  most  erroneous  estimates 
of  the  comparative  importance  of  objects  in  this  world.  Of  what  im- 
portance ia  it  now  to  mankind  whether  Antony  or  Auguatiia  filled  the 
imperial  chair  ?  And  what  will  it  matter,  a  few  centuries  hence, 
whether  England  or  France  swept  the  ocean  with  her  fleets?  But 
mankind  will  always  be  equally  interested  in  tbe  great  trutlis  deducible 
from  science,  and  in  the  inferences  derived  from  physiological  ex  peri - 
meutfi.' — vol.  i.  p.  145. 

Now  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  eloquent 
Blundcirs  discussion,  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
which  alone  Mr.  B,  Cooper  s clumsy  narrative  suggests.  That  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  dissection  of  living  animals  may  or  may  not 
be  justifiable  under  any  given  circumstances,  but  whether  it  is 
jusltfiable  in  the  case  of  apprentices  of  seveiileen,  who  buve  not 
yet  acquired  any  knowleilge  worth  meniioning  from  ihe  dissection 
of  dead  subjects^  either   animal  or    human.       And    we    believe 
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Mr.  B,  Cooper  maj  rest  assurcLl  that  this  question  will  re- 
ceive but  one  answer  beyond  the  precincts  of  Guy's.  In  youn^ 
Astley  Cooper's  case  it  is  very  evident  that  '  the  natural  abhor- 
rence of  giving  pain*  was  a  slender  iniluence*  However,  he, 
ere  long,  under  Cline's  luitifm.  became  an  expert  carver,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  know  ledge  requisite  for  his  pro- 
fession, Tlie  biographer  adds  with  regret  that  tlie  society  of  th»^ 
master's  house  wfis  less  beneficial  than  bis  analoinical  instruction. 
In  later  ilaysj  Sir  Astley  himself  thus  sketched  the  character  of 
Cline  : — 

*  Mr.  Cltne  was  a  man  of  excellent  jmlgment,  of  great  caution ,  of  ac- 
curate knowledge;  particularly  taciturn  abroad,  yet  open,  friendly,  and 
very  conversatmnablc  at  home.  In  politics  a  democrat^  living  in  fr  i  end - 
fihip  with  Home  Tooke.  In  morals  thoroughly  bouest ;  in  religion  a 
Deist.  A  good  husband,  sou,  and  father.  As  a  friend  sincere,  but  not 
active;  as  an  enemy  most  inveterate/—* vol.  i.  p.  98. 

A  most  amiable  picture  of  a  highly  useful  friend  and  bene- 
factor !*--But  let  that  pass.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  w^orthy 
wife  learned  presently,  to  their  g-reat  grief  and  dismay,  that  their 
son  had  embraced  the  politics  of  bis  master  and  his  friends.  Tbel- 
wall.  Home  Tookct  and  Co»  Our  autlu^r  admits  that  he  took  up 
the  religious  opinions  or  no-opinions  of  the  set  with  equal  docility; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  good  folks  in  Norfolk  ivere  ever 
at  all  enlightened  on  that  score* 

We  now  begin  to  be  favoured  with  those  'sketches  of  distin- 
guished contemporaries  *  which  eventually  are  found  lo  occupy  a 
full  half  of  these  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,*  Some  are 
from  the  note* books  of  Sir  Astley — others  from  various  corre- 
spondents of  his  biograpber^ — the  greater  part  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper 
himself.  The  earliest  subjects  for  ibis  species  of  dissection  are 
fellow-pupils  at  Mr.  Cline*s  —  and  most  elegant  youths,  to  be 
sure,  most  of  them  had  been»     For  instance  ;— 

*  Clarke  was  a  aiugular  character :  he  was  an  admirable  scholar ;  hut 
a  very  idle  fellow,  and  never  studied  his  profession.  His  father  died 
during  his  pupilage,  and  left  him  a  thousand  pounds,  and  he  bought  a 
commission  iu  the  Royals.  He  dratik  hard.  When  iu  the  West  Indies 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  Coloners  daughter ;  and,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  her^  he  became  the  soherest  man  m  the  regimek»t,  and  the  Culoiiel 
used  to  point  him  out  as  a  pattern  of  excellence:  so  he  succeeded  in 
marrying  Miss  Duncan,  and  in  imposing  himself  upon  her  tather  as  a 
man  of  fortune.  He  brought  his  wife  to  Duhhu,  and  was  drunk  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  paa?age,  <&c.  &c.* — [died  in  a  ditch]. 

'  Mr,  S—  also  lived  at  Mr.  CHne's.     He  w*as  desperately  in  love 

with  Miss  C ,  v\  ho  refused  him,  and  he  went  into  Essex  disconsolate: 

there  meeting  wdh  a  Mrs.  B^ -,  a  widow,  he  offered  to  her,  a  fort- 
night after  her  husband's  death,  but  she  said  she  had  been  engaged  three 

weeks. 
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However,  she  jilted  the  man  ahe  had  promisedj  and  fnamM 
[ditto].— vol.  i.  pp>  14(5,  149. 


It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  apprenticeship  that 
Cooper  should  be  at  liberty  tf>  spend  one  winter  at  Edinburgh — 
and  he  chose  to  do  so  in  1787 — being-  then  nineteen  years  ofa^e, 
and  already  well  advanced  in  anatomy  and  practical  surgery.  He 
had  g-ood  intrifductions,  and,  besides  attending  diligently  on  Dr. 
CuUen's  medical  course,  Fyfe*s  anatomical  lecturer,  and  Black *s 
chemistry,  found  time  to  be  a  rather  active  member  uf  the  '  Specu* 
lative  Society/  a  debating  club  then  and  afterwards  of  consider- 
able celebrity  ami  influence*  which  was  recruited  from  students  of 
all  classes,  and  was  also  Indeed  the  favourite  arena  of  as  yet  brief- 
less barristers.  Each  evening  opened  with  an  essay.  The  only 
recorded  one  o(  Astley  Cooj>er"3  was  meant  to  demonstrate  the 
mm-eMsience  of  mailer — probably  a  CUnica!  tbef>ry.  The  con* 
nections  thus  formed  must  have  been  highly  useful— his  notes 
indicate  some  on  which  any  man  might  have  been  proud  tt>  look 
back  :— 

*  Dugald  Stewart  was  beyond  my  power  of  appreciiition, —  mettt- 
physics  were  foreign  to  my  oiind,  which  was  never  cqitivated  by 
apeculation ; — hut  Dr.  Black's  lectures  were  clear,  nnd  I  knew  enough 
of  the  Bubjectsbti  treated  upon  to  understand  them.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  veneration  with  which  I  viewed  CuUen  :  he  was  then  an  old  man; 
physic  may  have  much  improved  since  kis  time,  but,  if  Hippocrates  was 
its  father,  Cullen  was  ita  favoured  sou.' 

*  Fjfe  I  attended,  and  learned  much  from  him.  He  was  a  horrid 
lecturer,  but  an  industrious,  worthy  man,  and  good  practical  anatomist. 
His  lecture  was,  **  I  Bay — eh,  eh^  ch,  gentlemen  ;  eh,  eh,  eh,  gen- 
deraen — I  say,"  &c. ;  whilst  the  talbw  from  a  naked  candle  he  held  in 
bis  hand  ran  over  the  imck  of  it  and  over  his  clothes:  but  hia  dra^vings 
and  depictions  w^ere  well  made  and  very  useful.' 

*  Adam  Smith  was  gotxUnatured,  Bimple-minded,  unaffected,  and  fond 
of  young  people.  Lord  Meadow  bank  was  a  sharp  man,  something  like 
WoUastou.  Charles  Ho])c  was  a  mt*n  of  reading,  a  gentleman,  and 
dignified,  and  very  eloquent.' — vol*  u  p.  171. 

Of  Dr,  Gregory  we  have  some  good  anecdotes  in  this  chapter  — 
the  best  from  the  biographer's  own  recollection — for  be,  too,  in 
after-days  was  an  Edinburgh  student, 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  each  professor  to  receive  at  his  own  house  the 
fees  from  the  new  pupils.  One  day  Dr,  Gregory,  thus  engaged,  bad 
used  all  his  blank  tickets,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment to  procure  another  for  a  student  whom  lie  left  sitting  in  his  con- 
sul tivjg-room.  The  accumulated  money  was  lying  on  the  table,  and 
from  this  sum,  a»  he  was  re-entering  the  room,  he  saw  the  young  man 
sweep  a  portion,  and  deposit  it  in  his  pocket.  Dr.  Gregory  took  his  seat 
at  the  table,  and,  as  it  nothing  bad  occurred,  filled  up  the  ticket,  and 
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gave  it  to  the  deliaquent.  He  thcD  nccompanied  liini  to  tke  door,  and 
when  at  the  threshold,  with  much  emotion,  said  to  him,  '*  I  aaw  what 
you  did  jost  uosv  ;  keep  ihe  money,  I  kaow  what  must  he  your  distress; 
but  fur  God's  anke  never  do  it  aa^uia,  it  can  never  succeed.'*  The  pupil 
in  vam  offered  liim  back  the  money ;  and  the  Doctor  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  this  moral  lesson  produced  the  desired  impression  on 
his  mind.* — vol.  i.  p.  162. 

The  session  over,  Cooper  made  a  solitary  tour  into  the  High- 
lands Oil  horseback,  and  then  resumed  liis  quarters  at  Mr.  Cline's, 
and  the  regular  course  t»f  his  attendance  at  the  best  schools  in  the 
metropolis.  He  is  said  to  have  attracted  much  notice  at  Edin- 
bur«:h  by  his  superiority  to  the  other  surg-ical  students  of  similar 
standing — especiallv  by  the  skilfulness  already  of  his  diagnosis- — 
the  fruit  of  watchful  observance  of  CHne's  precepts  and  practice. 
He  now  attended  John  Hunter,  and  that  eagerly,  and  with  vast 
profit. 

In  1789  he  was  appointetl  demonstrator  at  St.  Thomases  Hos- 
pital ;  and  his  time  seems  to  have  been  fully  occupied  in  the 
duties  of  this  oflice,  and  study  of  his  profession^  until  1791,  when 
Mr  Cline  paid  Inm  the  high  compliment  of  procuritig  his  nomi- 
nation as  joint  lecturer  with  himself  in  surgery  and  anatomy. 
From  this  date  the  career  was  one  of  rapid  and  uninterrupted 
advancement.  It  was  by  and  by  found  aflvisable  to  give  him  a 
distinct  course  of  lectures  on  surgery;  cind  by  degrees,  though  he 
was  not  as  yet  anxious  for  private  practice,  a  share  of  that  also 
came  to  his  hand. 

His  elevaiitjn  at  the  hospital  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  to 
everybody  but  the  eloquent  Dr.  BlundelTs  uncle,  Haighton — the 
*mercdess  doctor*  of  ihe  *  Pursuits  of  Literature/*  This  gen- 
tleman»  however,  was  soon  appeased  by  his  own  promotion  to 
another  chair,  mid  the  srjcial  intercourse  of  the  rivals  resumed  its 
usual  channel.  One  of  our  biographer's  correspondents  furnishes 
him  with  a  pleasing  after-dinner  anecdote  of  the  periwl.  Astley 
Cooper  asserted,  inter  pocu/a,  the  impossibility  of  any  animal's 
surviving  a  certain  operation.  Haighton  took  the  opposite  side — • 
the  dispute  waxed  warm.  It  was  terminated  against  Cooper  by 
Haighion's  sending  for  a  pet  spaniel  of  his  own. 

*  He  asked  Abtley  to  notice  his  bulk,  his  healthy  aspect,  und  his  good 
keeping,  and,  this  done,  put  a  period  to  his  exiBtence  in  a  moment.  He 
then  at  ouce  demon  trated  the  reaulta  of  a  most  careful  and  rigid  opera- 
tion to  which  the  unfortuaate  auimal  had  been  suhjected  some  three  or 
four  years  preceding  this  dmouement.     If  ever  he  had  a  favourite  in  ani- 

*  See  in  Dialogue  Futirtb— 

*  I  ipum  unfeeling  Scieiice-^-cruel  talcs 
Of  virgin  rabbitifaijd  of  Yicadleai  sniiiU,'  &c,; 
with  the  long  note  about  SpAlanzaiii  and  oth«r  amateur-butehen. 
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mal  life,  this  poor  dog  was  one  :  bia  Tendo  AckiUis  had  been  out  asiindeT ; 
his  Feviorcd  artert/  httd  been  left  to  nature's  curative  process,  having; 
been  subjected  to  operation;  and  his  Recurrefit  nerve  (m  nerve  connected 
with  the  power  of  voice)  had  been  divided* — I  rather  think,  to  prevent 
his  makinf^  know^n  his  subsequent  Bufferings;  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
the  faithful  animal  had  fairly  won  his  hoaours.  But  to  confute  a  rival 
ill  a  question  of  science  and  physiology,  my  much- valued  old  friend  and 
master  made  not  the  lightest  scruple  to  aacrifice  the  only  animal  I  ever 
knew  him  to  be  in  the  least  degree  aUached  to.  With  all  his  foibles, 
and  they  were  all  of  a  Utlte  ami  ttifling  nature^  Dr,  Haighton  was  a 
most  superior  man  in  his  i>erfect  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  the 
human  structure.' — vol.  i,  pp.  201,  202. 

This  hellish  sttjry  immediately  precedes  the  tender  one  of 
Astlej  Cooper's  courtship.  Miss  Anne  Cock  (we  believe  a  hand- 
some and  clever  lady)  was  the  daughter  of  an  intimate  friend  of 
C line's,  a  rich  retired  merchant,  inhabitina:  a  villa  at  Tottenham, 
Thither  Cline  often  went  on  Sunday— his  favourite  pupil  occa- 
sionally accompanied  him.  The  care  of  Mr.  Cock,  durin|r  a  fit 
of  g:out,  was  principally  devolved  on  the  younjr-  surgeon ^aml  it  is 
not  diflicult  to  understand  the  c<msequences.  Towards  tlie  end 
of  1791  the  wedding-flay  was  fixed,  when  Mr,  CocJt  was  taken 
ill — so  ill,  that  his  intended  son-in-law  liad  to  announce  the  total 
absence  of  hope.  The  tdd  man  received  the  intellioreiice  with 
calmness,  called  for  his  cash-book,  summed  up  the  current  page, 
'to  save  his  executor  trouhle/  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  Cooper 
and  Miss  Anne.  He  died  the  very  day  that  had  been  settled  for 
the  marriage,  November  the  21sL  Mr.  Bransby  must  give  the 
rest  of  the  romance. 

*  A  short  time  subsequent  to  this  bereavement  the  friends  of  the  young 
people  considered  it  advantageous  that  their  marriage  should  be  no 
longer  deferred.  In  December  a  christening  was  to  take  place  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cliiie,  and  he  thougbt  that  tbis  would  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  his  young  friends  to  be  united,  without  attracting  much 
observation  I  as  they  might  join  with  the  christening  party  on  its  way  to 
church.  The  marriage  was  solemnized,  and  they  afterwards  retired,  as 
if  they  had  been  meriily  witoessea  of  the  christening.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Mr.  Cooper  delivered  his  surgical  lecture  with  all  the 
ease  of  manner  which  characterized  him  on  ordinary  occasions;  and 
the  pupUs  dispersed  without  a  suspicion  of  the  occurrence.  After  lec- 
ture be  went  to  the  house  in  Jcfferies  Square,  which  Mr.  Cock,  pro- 
mising to  himself  the  happiness  of  seeing  bia  daughter  surrounded  with 
every  comfort,  had  but  a  short  time  before  his  decease  purchased  and 
furnished  for  them,* — vol,  i.  p,  208. 

Under  tliese  circumstances  the  wedding  trip  was  put  off  till 
June,  1792;  and  then  the  happy  couple,  neither  of  whom  had 
ever  before  been  on  the  Ccm linen t,   proceeded  to  Paris,     They 

remained 
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remained  tliere  dming  lliree  lernblc  moiubs — Mr.  Ct>oper  wit- 
nessed the  lOdi  of  August  and  tlie2nd  of  September,  and  many  of 
tbe  horrors  that  intervened  and  ensued  ;  but  tbou^rh,  in  tbe  few 
extracts  wliicb  bis  nepbew  prodof^cs  frojii  his  journal,  be  expresses 
s«>nie  disg-ost  with  the  atrocities  brought  under  bis  eve,  ibey  were 
not  able  to  divert  liirn  from  tbe  two  ^rcat  objects  of  the  nuptial 
excursion^ — namely,  to  t^ratify  his  curiosity  by  attendants  at  the 
debates  of  tbe  National  Assembly,  ike,  and  to  improve  his  pro- 
fessional knowledg^e  by  comparing  tbe  Parisian  practice  of  surgery 
with  our  own.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  very  favourable  season 
for  anatomical  researcbea  in  the  case  of  a  student  of  his  temper. 
N()  scarcity  of  suhjects  certainly.  Me  seems  to  have  gone  Ut  the 
liospilals  daily,  being  decoraleil  with  a  democratic  ba<lge,  wbicb 
ensured  bis  personal  safety  in  tiie  streets,  and  politely  welcomed 
in  tbe  interior  by  some  of  tbe  leading  surgeons,  of  whom  the 
Journal  has  one  or  two  entertaining  anecdotes :  e.  g* — 

*  I  once  saw  Desault  dissect  out  a  tbfieased  ttb«orbeut  gland  from  the 
neck  of  a  boy,  and,  having  succeeded  in  ita  removal,  he  beg^au  to  extir* 
pate  another;  but  his  assistant  suddenly  looked  up  in  the  face  of  M» 
Desault,  and  said,  "Monsieur,  1e  gan^on  est  niort."  The  buy  was 
removed  from  the  operaling-tahle,  but  the  cadavre  was  brought  in  the 
next  day  in  order  tu  show  us  that  nogretit  vessel  had  been  wounded.' 

He  could  have  learnt  no  lessons  either  of  humanity  or  of 
modesty  in  this  school — though  lie  may  have  treasured  up  some 
flourishes  of  dexterity  and  graces  of  the  scalpeL 

Nor  did  his  Parisian  experience  at  all  iSisturb  Mr.  Cooper  in 
Ins  adhesion  to  tlic  *  views  which  he  had  imbibetl  from  Mr.  Cline 
and  the  talented  but  misguided  men  with  whom  be  had  associatecF 
(p.  218)  :  on  the  contrary^  immediately  after  bis  return  lie  is  fonnd 
in  regular  attendance  at  Thel wall's  *  Classical  Lectures.**  And 
Mr.  T ravers  bears  testimony  that  he  *  went  a  step  beyond 
Wbiggism,  Vicing  an  active  steward  at  the  festival  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Society  of  Lmdon,  in  1703.' 

Our  readers  have  l>y  this  time  discovered  that  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper's  present  work  is  by  no  means  intended  in  tbe  main  for 
reatlers  of  his  uncle*s  and  his  own  pr<*fcssion.  The  Introduction, 
in  fact,  announces  a  separate  work,  devoted  exclusively  to  tbe  his- 
tory of  Sir  Astley's  researches  in  anatomy  and  surgery — tlie  only 
sciences  to  which  he  ever  applied  himself  with  any  zeal  and 
ibe  development  of  bis  skill  as  an  operator.  What  we  now  have  is 
av(^wcdly  that  part  of  his  liistory  which  must,  in  the  biographer's 
opinion,  be  acceptable  to  all  who  feel  a  curiosity  about  eminent 
men  of  their  own  day,  in  whatever  department   they  may  have 

*  8<«  *Fiir»iiiUur  Litemltif«' (oolet  34  atid  310)  —  on  tlie  impudent  wickeUoess 
mf  ihese  *  Ltiiit  I^rtiire*"  ami  Tlielwaira  *  School  of  KeoNop/ 
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\  attained  their  eminence*  We  need  not  llierefore  offer  many  apo- 
^  lopes  for  passing  very  rapidly  over  the  strictly  professional  topics 
{which  do  find  here  and  there  a  place  in  the  pages  now  before  us. 
^ There  is,  for  example,  at  the  stage  we  have  now  reached,  a  neat 
|k enough  disquisition^  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  on  the  doctrines  of  John 
Hunter,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bold  adoption  and  clever 
exjiosilion  of  these  by  Astley  Co<jper  contributed  to  fix  public 
attention  on  him^r  iind,  in  fact,  coupled  with  his  ci^nstant  and  most 
skilful  use  of  the  cases  which  his  pupils  might  themselves  trace 
in  the  hospital  at  the  momenta  made  his  fortune  as  a  lecturer. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  that  he  very  soon  took  rank  with  the 
inost  instructive  surgical  teachers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  His 
first  appointment  to  the  professorship  at  Surgeons'  College  oc- 
curred in  this  year,  1793;  and  he  filled  the  chnir  with  such 
applause  that  he  was  re-elected  to  it  by  ihe  Royal  College,  year 
after  year,  as  h)ng  as  he  could  place  his  services  at  their  disposal. 
Though  still  far  from  pushing  for  private  practice,  the  name  he 
had  acquired  of  course  tc}ld  powerfully  in  that  direction  ;  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century  he  had  reached,  both  as  lecturer  and 
as  practitioner^  an  eminence  with  which  any  man  of  his  standing 
might  well  be  contented. 

The  secret  was  indiLTtrjf.  We  may  sec  how  he  felt  this  from 
what  he  writes  about  one  who  added  industry  to  genius  :  — 

^  **Mr-  Hunter  was,  as  Lav  ate  r  said,  a  man  who  ihouijhi  for  himself ; 
but  he  was  more  :  be  was  the  most  indu strumas  man  that  ever  lived. 
He  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve  o*clock  at  night,  and 
AometimeB  later*  He  would  stand  over  the  most  minute  object  for  three 
or  four  hours  before  breakfast^  dissecting  and  exploring  it.  His  vast 
museum  is  a  proof  of  w^lmt  iDclustry  can  accomplish,  for  il  contama 
matter  for  teveu  years'  investigation.  He  worked  at  each  thing  for 
himself,  although  he  might  have  heard  about  it  by  his  brother's  lecture*, 
or  by  men  who  read  for  him.  I  went  with  him  to  the  dissection  of  a 
whale,  and  he  examined  every  part  for  himself,  caring  nothing  about 
dirt  or  trouble,  and  taking  out  parts  of  the  animal  for  minute  iubse- 
quent  examination."  ' — voL  i.  pp.  288,  289, 

The  following  statement  from  Sir  Asdey's  fee-book  is  curi- 
ous :— 

"  My  receipt/*  says  he,  "  for  the  first  year  was  5L  bs\  \  the  second, 
26/.  \  the  third,  64/. ;  the  fourth,  ^U. ;  the  fifth,  100/. ;  the  sixth,  200/. ; 
the  seven di,  400^. ;  the  eighth,  610/. ;  the  ninth,  1100/."  He  himself 
appends  a  remark*  which  sufficiently  shows  his  feeling  on  this  subject : 
— "  Although  t  w^as  a  lecturer  all  the  time  on  anatomy  and  surgery."  ' 

Blessed  with  vigorous  healthy  buoyant  spirits,  an  affectionate 
wife,  extending  reputation,  and  yearly  increasing  profits^ — he  had, 
however,  his  share  of  losses  and  griefs  even  during  this  bright 
early  period.     Above  all,  the  only  child  Mrs,  Coc^per  ever  gave 
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birth  to  was  soon  taken  from  them ;   and  this  affliction  seems  to 

have  left  a  deep  trare  behind  it.  Another  sensible  distress  was 
the  expulsion  of  his  friend  The! wall  from  a  certain  Physical 
Society,  the  majority  of  whose  members  did  not  approve  of  the 
phiiosc*pher's  pertinacity  in  urging  on  their  attention  his  grand 
doctrine  of  Materialism.  Thirdly,  his  practice  was  interrupted 
for  part  of  1798.  in  consequeacc  of  a  severe  fall  he  had  when 
riding  *  one  of  the  carriage -horses  '  in  the  city.  The  head  was 
much  damaged^  and  life  for  sjoiBe  time  despaired  of  :— 

*  Mr,  Cooper  was,  one  morning  after  the  accident,  when  in  the  full 
bchef  that  he  was  about  to  die,  lamenting  to  Mr.  Cline  the  event,  not  bo 
much  tm  his  own  Bcconnt,  as  because  it  anreated  a  train  of  professional 
inquiry  in  which  he  was  then  engagedi  and  which  he  thoiight  would 
prove  of  the  highest  public  benefit.  "  Make  yourself  qtiite  easy,  my 
friend,'*  repiied  Mr.  Cline;  "  the  result  of  your  disorder,  whether  fatal 
or  otherwise,  will  not  lie  thuught  of  the  least  consequence  by  mankind.** 
The  eager  aspiring  ambition  of  the  young  patient,  and  the  calm  philoso- 
phic coolness  of  his  preceptor,  form  a  curious  contrast;  hut  at  the  same 
time  the  anecdote  eshihita  feelings  highly  characteristic  of  each  of  the 
tw^o  parties.' 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr,  Bransby  Cooper  cannot  wTite  with  a  little 
more  precision.  The  man  who  uses  words  so  absurdly  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  see  things  clearly.  For  *  but  at  the  same  time/  in 
this  last  sentence,  lege  '  in  other  words/  The  story  deserved 
better  treatment.     Old  Cline  understood  the  world. 

The  next  great  step,  the  appiinlment  as  surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  1800,  was  not  unopposed.  Astley  Cooper's  French 
prditics  were  extremely  offensive  to  many  of  the  elector:*;  but 
the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  his  giving  a  distinct  pledge  to  the 
treasurer  that  he  had  '  determined  to  rclmquish  the  companion- 
ship and  intimacy  of  his  late  democratical  friends,  and  abandon 
for  the  future  all  participation  in  the  strife  of  politics  and  party/ 

*  His  maxim  became,  and  this  he  never  failed  to  inculcate  in  the  younger 
portion  of  his  acquaintance,  **  That,  aa  the  duties  of  a  surgeon  extend 
alike  to  men  of  all  parties  and  views,  it  must  be  most  unwise  ft:>r  htm  to 
attach  himself  to  any  one  particular  set,  and  thus  render  adverse  to  him 
all  maintaining  contrary  opinions.'*  '—vol.  i.  p.  298. 

All  this  is  well;  hut  we  find  nothing  to  justify  the  biographer  in 
going  on  to  speak  of  *  this  important  change  in  his  pditical  feel- 
ings  *  as  one  that  must  have  given  *  joy  '  to  his  loyal -hearted  pa- 
rent in  Norfolk*  They  might  well  approve  the  prudence  of  his 
change  in  conduct  He  was  elected  without  further  demur  ;  and 
Dr.  Roots  says  strongly,  hut  truly; — 

'  From  the  period  of  Astley'a  appointment  to  Guv's  until  the  mo- 
ment of  his  latest  breiith,  be  was  everything  and  all  to  the  suffering 
and  afflicted  :  hia  name  was  a  host,  but  his  presence  brought  confidence 
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and  comfort ;    and  I  have  often  observed  that,  on  an  operttting  day, 
fshuuld  anything  occur  nf  an  untoward  character  in  tlie  theatre,  the  mo-  i 
ment  Asiley  Cuoper  entered,  and  the  inatroment  waa  in  hh  hand,  every  I 
difHculty  was  overcome,  and  safety  geeerally  enBued/ 

This  is,  we  repeat,  most  true.      It  was  the  rcsuU  of  his  retain- 
ing' tlie  most  perfect  possession  of  himself  in  the  theatre.     Hoj 
was,  indeed,  a  great  aet^r  in  more  senses  than  one.      His  admi-| 
rahle  manual  dexterily   was  not   more  ohvious  than  the  love  of 
display   that  he  broui^ht  to  the   most  critical  of  incisions.      His 
nephew,  we   see,  produces  two  extracts   from  his  note- hook ^  in 
which  he  says  that  for  certain   classes  of  operation   he  had  *  too  I 
mucli  feeling^.'    (vol.  ii.  pp.   474- 5.)     But  we  believe  no   really- 
great  artist  ever  quite  satisfied  himself.     A   satirical    Sawbonet  J 
thus  sung"  many  years  ago  : —  'I 

'  Nor  Drury  Lane  nor  Common  Garden 
Are  to  my  fancy  worth  a  farden ; 

I  hold  them  both  sraall  beer  :  ♦ 

Give  me  the  wonderful  exploits, 
And  jolly  jokes,  between  the  sleights. 

Of Astlet/s  Amphitheatre* 

About  this  time  Clinc  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  • 
Cooper  succeeded  him  in  his  spacious  premises  in  St.  Mary  Axe.l 
He  of  course  succeeded  also  to  a  great  share  of  C line's  city  practice 
— and  that  was  in  those  days  most  lucrative.  As  yet  the  great  mer- 
chantsof  Ltiiidon  had  not,  generally  speaking, aban<loned  the  old  cus- 
tom of  having  their  town  residences  in  connection  with  their  places 
of  business.  They  had  comfortable,  sometimes  magnificent,  villas 
within  a  few  miles  ;  but  the  stately  mansions,  with  their  quiet  in- 
terior quadrangles  and  little  j>atches  of  garden,  approached 
through  massive  folding-doors  from  some  narrow  street  or  lane 
in  the  heart  of  the  traffic  of  this  our  Babylon— mansions  which 
had  originally,  in  many  cases,  been  erected  and  tenanted  by  the 
nobility  of  the  seventeenth  century — these  were  still  kept  up  in 
splendour,  and  blazed  with  hospitable  light  all  through  the  winter. 
They  are  now,  with  hardly  an  exception,  warehouses — their  mas- 
ters Hown  to  the  precincts  of  the  Regent's  Park,  or  Pimlica,! 
or  Dr.  Chambers's  favourite  locality,  the  splendid  new  city 
springing  up  on  ibe  estate  of  the  see  of  London,  towards  Bays- 
water.  In  1800  St,  Mary  Axe  was  about  as  different  from  what 
it  is  in  1813,  as  the  Strand  of  1800  was  from  tbe  Strand  of  Bur- 
leigh or  Buckingham.  Mr.  Cooper  was  in  the  centre  of  a  most 
intelligent  and  opulent  society;  and  he  lived  to  regret  the  days 
when  bis  dealings  were  chiefly  with  our  merchant  princes.  They 
ieldom,  it  seems,  had  much  loose  cash  about  their  persons;  and 
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'  You  Itnow,*  said  Siu  Astlky^  '  when  a  man  writes  a  cheque,  he 
can  hardly  make  it  for  less  than  five  <ri2ineas/  By  aud  bj  he 
became  accustomed  to  iimnificent  fees.  One  ancient  nicrt!hanl, 
Mr.  Hjatti  when  proncmnccd  all  right  again,  tossed  his  nightcap 
to  the  surgeon^  who,  bowing  pohtely*  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
on  entering  !iis  chariot  Ibmid  pinned  inside  a  bank-note  fur  1000/. 
We  doubt  if  any  duke  ever  had  heart  for  the  like  of  this.  It  beats 
even  the  *  big  bag  of  gijM'  which  CromwelTs  pious  son-in-law, 
Ireton,  when  in  a  scrape,  offered  to  old  Hiirney,*  Oihers  regularly 
paid  him  Hheral  annuities — a  Mr.  Coles,  of  Mincing  Lane,  for  a 
h>ng  course  of  time  gave  liim  600A  every  Christmas. 

He  was  now  in  high  practice,  and  f)f  course  thrown  constantly 
into  familiar  contact  with  the  most  emment  physicians  of  the 
time.  His  notes  supply  some  shrewd  sketches  and  some  lively 
anecdotes  : — 

*  I  recollect  many  of  the  phyaicians  of  my  early  time ;  and  they  were 
all  empirics.  With  Dr.  Curry  there  was  only  one  organ  dieeased,  the 
liver ;  imd  only  one  medicine  to  be  prescribed,  caloraeh  Ht  could  not  be 
corrected ;  for  if  one  of  his  patients  died,  and  was  examined,  and  Dr, 
Curry  was  told  that  there  was  no  disease  of  the  liver,  he  leplied  that 
he  had  cured  it.f  Dr.  Fordyce  was  a  cmirse  man,  a  had  lecturer^  got 
drunk  every  evening,  and,  Mr.  Cline  said,  was  not  over -careful  about 
truth.  He  himself  said  he  was  the  only  Scotchman  he  ever  knew  that 
had  entireiy  lost  his  native  dialect ;  and  this  he  would  assert  in  the 
broadest  Scotch  it  could  be  spoken  in.' 

'  Dr.  Fordyce/  adds  the  biographer,  'was  one  evening,  at  a  late 
hour,  called  to  see  a  lady  of  title  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
suddetdy  ilU  Arrived  in  the  apartment  of  his  patient,  he  seated  himself 
by  her  side,  and,  having  listened  to  the  recital  of  a  train  of  symptoms 
which  appeared  rather  anomalous,  next  proceeded  to  examioe  the  state 
of  her  pulse.  He  tried  to  reckon  the  number  of  its  strokes,  but  in  vain; 
the  more  he  endeavoured  to  effect  his  object,  the  more  his  brain  whirled, 
and  the  less  self-control  could  he  exert.  Conscious  of  the  cause  of  his 
difficulty,  in  a  momeut  of  irritation  he  inadvertently  muttered  out  an 

cxclamationt  *Dnink,  by -\^      The  lady  heard    the  remark,  but 

remained  silent ;  and»  having  prescribed  a  mild  remedy,  one  which  he 

*  Wi'  believe  the  haiidfome«t  fee  on  record  h  that  wlikb  Dr.  DiniiMtide  of  Hed- 
foTil  rc€«iviHl  fnun  the  Empreas  Cathariue  for  iuoculaliiiiif  ber  ihildren.  He  Itad 
12,000/^,  it  18  laid  ;  Ite^idei  a  fljnoJT-box.  aiid  the  rai^k  tjf  a  Hiii»iaii  Tlaroti. 

f  Mr.  B.  CxHiper  addi,  '  With  rtj«pectto  hiiiu«If,  Dr.  Cunry  alwxiys  bebt'ved  be  w.ii 
latjourin  J  under  a  di»eaiic  of  the  liver,  aiid  (xixe  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  for  lie  lhuu(jht 
that  there  wai  a  worm  in  ibc  gall-bladder.  The  tuppoced  altempfi  which  this  worm 
•very  now  &iid  then  made  to  effect  Ua  escape  ibruugh  tlie  duct  created  considemlde 
irritation,  and  con«ittuted  ane  of  the  Boctor'a  hepatic  anack».  For  these  be  immediately 
fleir  tJD  hi«  favourite  remedy,  calomeU  The  reaicm  which  he  iijave  far  iilwayxt  fuiling  in 
getting  rid  of  the  worcra  wan  amusittg;  fur  he  laid  *'  Thaf  directly  the  creature  felt  the 
influence  of  the  mercury  it  ran  back  again  to  ila  gall-bladder/'  I  n^memWr^  when  J 
was  a  pupil  at  Guy*s,  that  a  report  prevailed  that  Dr,  Curry  sprinkled  calomel  on  the 
meat  in  tlj«  faiidwicbes  which  lie  ate  fur  lunchean.'— toI.  i.  p.  310. 
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invariably  used  on  mck  occoiicms^  the  Doctor  Hhordy  afterwards  took  hi« 
tlqiarture.     Early  the  next  morning  he  was  roused  by  a  eomewhat  im- 
perative message  from  hie  patient  of  the  previous  eveiiing,  to  attend  her 
immediately ;  and  he  at  once  concluded  that  the  object  of  this  summons 
was  either  to  inveigh  against  liim  for  the  state  in  which  he  had  visited 
her  on  the  former  occasion,   or  perhaps  for  having  administered  too  J 
potent  a  medicine.     lU  at  ease  from  these  reflections,  he  entered  th^l 
lady's  presence,  fully  prepared  to  listen  to  a  severe  reprimand.     The! 
patient,  however,  began  by  thanking  him  for  his  immediate  attentioni,^ 
and  tlien  proceeded  to  say  how  much  she  had  been  stTUck  by  his  dis*! 
temmeut  on  the  prcTioiis  evening;  confessed  that  she  was  occasionally" 
addicted  to  the  error  w^hich  he  had  detected  ;  and  concluded  by  observ- 
ing that  the  object  of  her  sending  at  so  early  an  hour  was  to  obtain  a 
promise  that  he  would  hold  inviolably  secret  the  condition  in  which  he 
had  found  her.      '  You  may  depend  upon  rac,  madam/  replied  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  with  a  countenance  which  had  not  altered  its  expression  since  the 
commencement  of  the  patient's  story  ;  *  I  shall  l»c  silent  tis  the  grave.' 
Dr.  Fordyce's  patient  was  a  lady  of  fortune  and  inHuencc,  and  proved  of 
essential  service  to  him^  by  introducing  him  into  the  circle  of  her  ac- 
quaintance.^ 

Sir  Astley  says— it  is,  no  doubt,  a  passage  rich  in  itmuindo— 
'  Matthew  Baillie  waa  remarkahU  for  his  kindness  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession, but  especially  so  to  the  junior  members  of  it;  he  knew  his  frown 
could  chill  their  aspiring  hopes,  or  a  cojitemptuous  word  crush  and  de- 
stroy them-  Tiiey  bad  no  fear  of  his  seeing  their  patients  wiihout  them, 
as  they  knew^  no  word  of  censure  would  escape  bis  lips*  He  was  not  an 
assassin,  who  would  proffer  one  hand  in  friendship  and  stub  in  the  back 
with  the  other.  His  integrity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  consideration 
and  kindness*  The  candour  of  Baillie  was  another  striking  feature  rii 
his  character.  It  was  bis  cultivation  and  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  numerous  opportunities  in  prf*ctice,  which  gave  to  medicine  the 
scientific  character  it  now  holds,'— p.  308. 

But  we  must  return  to  Astlcy  Cooper  himself,  as  professor  to 
the  Royal  College,  and  surgeon  at  Guy*5.  In  his  later  days  he 
used  to  say  that  he  had  instructed  80CM)  surg^eons ;  and,  in  fact, 
not  only  in  every  corner  of  En^^land,  but  almost  in  every  con- 
siderable town  in  the  north  of  Europe,  there  is  at  this  moment 
some  flourishing  pupil  of  his  schooL  He  was  a  kind  as  well  as 
careful  master  :  this  is  apparent  from  all  the  reports*  without  ex- 
ception, with  which  his  biog^rapher  has  been  favoured  by  those 
who  liad  sat  at  his  feet,  esj^ecially  those  who  had  been  hLs  dressers, 
assistants  in  the  hospital ^  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  had  'carried  a  bo« 
under  Cooj>er/  The  most  valtmblc  of  these  reports  comes  faim 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all,  Mr.  Travers;  but  It  is 
far  loo  loojar  ^  ^  copied  here»  By  a  few  sentences^  however, 
and  especially  by  one  happy  phrasCj  which  we  mark  with  italics* 
he  sets  the  man  before  tis  to  the  life  :— 

*  Astley 
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•  Afltley  Cooper,  when  I  first  knew  him,  had  decidedly  die  hftDd- 
sunie^ti.  that  is,  the  most  intelliginit  and  fjuely-formed  countenance  and 
l»ersou  of  any  man  1  remember  to  have  aeeii.  He  wore  his  hair 
powdered,  with  a  queue,  tlien  the  custom,  and  having  dark  hair,  and 
always  a  fine  healthy  glow  of  colour  in  hie  cheeks,  this  faBhion  became 
him  well.  *  <  .  .  He  was  remarkably  upright,  and  moved  with  grace, 
vigour^  and  elasticity ;  nor  was  he  altogether  unconscious  of  the  6ne 
proportions  of  his  frame,  for  he  would  not  unfrequcntly  throw  his  ■well- 
shaped  kg  upon  the  table  at  lecture,  when  describing  an  injury  or  ope- 
ration of  the  lower  hmb,  that  he  might  more  graphically  demonstrate 
the  subject  of  hie  discourse*  .  •  ,  .  He  would  look  at  particular  or 
urgent  cases  before  and  after  lecture ; — and  he  generally  went  round, 
d  louir^  as  a  Jlorial  would  visit  hix  ftarlerre^  with  two  or  three  e!der 
students,  on  a  Sunday  moruiag«' 

But  tlie  private  jyarterre  at  St.  Alary  Axe  was  his  paradise,  tbo 
constant  object  of  Ins  care  and  scene  of  his  delighting  study.  He 
had  a  set  oi"  rooms  over  a  lousj:  range  of  stabling  fitted  up  entirely 
for  dissection »  There  he  was  to  be  found  at  peep  of  day ; 
and  if  by  chance  be  bad  an  unoccupied  bout  in  the  even- 
ing, there  it  found  ihe  ardent  florin f,  luxuriating  over  lOiue  choice 
specimen.  We  cannot  liken  it  to  a  horhis  sicctts.  John  Hunter, 
we  have  heard,  when  a  young  man  from  the  country  asked  bis 
advice  about  the  study  of  anatomy,  said,  ^  The  first  thing  is  to 
conquer  your  nose/  This  triumph  no  one  ever  achieved  in 
higher  perfection  than  Astley  Cooper,  Among  other  purveyors 
that  be  bad  in  pay  were  several  eminent  fishmongers,  ivbo  sent 
regularly  to  St.  Mary  Axe  whatever  article  of  any  mark  or 
dignity  had  been  kept  too  long  for  the  rnanijiulations  of  llie  cook. 
With  him  all  was  fish  that  came  to  ibe  neL  An  elephant  died  in 
the  Tower*  He  begged  the  carcase,  and  it  was  safely  delivered 
in  bis  court-yardt  but  no  effort  could  hoist  the  huge  spoil  into 
the  rotims  over  the  stable.  Mr*  Cotjper  had  a  tall  fujfd  creeled 
in  front  of  the  bouse,  as  if  repairs  were  going  on,  and  day  after 
day,  w  tlh  a  chosen  band  of  pupils,  cut  and  carved  away — season, 
the  beigbt  of  summer — until  every  fragment  of  the  putrid  mass 
bad  been  dealt  with.  The  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Royal  College. 
But  the  poor  dogs  paid  for  their  confidence  in  mankind ;  they 
were  ibe  chief  victims.  A  pupil  stales  that  be  remembers  as 
many  as  thirty  dogs  of  various  degrees,  all  tied  up  at  one  time 
in  an  t>ut house,  waiting  ibeir  turns  to  be  experimented  on, 
and  finally  killed,  and,  if  finely  boned,  ariicnlaied  for  the  mu* 
seum.  The  biographer  intimates  that  the  supply  depended 
principally  on  the  professional  dog-stealers ;  but  bis  own  ser- 
vants, it  is  confessed,  were  all  dabblers  in  the  trade.  The 
ccNicbman  and  footman  had  their  eyes  about  them  while  be  was 
l^aying   a   visit ;  and  many  an   unsuspicious  pel  was  lured  into 

the 
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the  odorous  basket  beneath  the  hammer  cloth.  The  peccant 
parts  of  the  p^itients  themselves  were  of  course  lan'ful  prize. 
Mr.  T  ravers  evitlenlly  smiles  over  his  recollect  km  of  the  trophies 
they  used  to  cany  home  from  a  post  mortem  exauii nation  :—*  a 
curious  but  not  over- fragrant  part  of  the  old  lady/  and  so  on. 
Peradventure  the  business  did  not  always  rest  here.  When  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  fortune,  Sir  Astley  could  safely  tell  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  '  No  person  dies  in  Lon- 
don, no  matter  of  what  rank  or  stati*>n,  but  1  could  have  his  body 
in  juy  dissecting-room  if  I  chose/ 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  pages  (being  an  eighth  part  of  this 
work)  are  devoted  by  Mr,  Bransby  Cooper  to  one  particular  class 
of  his  uncle*s  'distinguished  contemporaries  f  and  who  are  these  ? 
physicians,  surgeons,  or  jiatients  ?  They  have  their  space ;  but  il 
is  more  moderate.  The  favoured  heroes  are  the  liotlv-snatchers^ 
or,  to  adopt  their  o«  n  technical  designation,  the  '  resurgam  hoin- 
mos/  on  whose  exertions  Aslley  Cooper*  nhiic  at  St.  Mary  Axe, 
relied  mainly  for  what  the  same  dialect  calls  *  things^  We  can- 
not deny  that  the  biographer  might  justly  consider  this  subject 
w^ilhin  his  province ;  ff>r  he  proves  abundantly  that  his  uncle  had 
really  a  most  close  and  ccinhdential  connexion  with  several  of  the 
most  infiiiTious  desperados  of  his  lime  ;  that  he  was  so  intimately 
mixed  up  in  their  transactions,  that,  wlien  they  had  been  trieil 
and  imprisoned,  he  acknowledged  their  perfect  right  to  de- 
pend on  him  for  pecuniary  support  Ui  themselves,  and  fcjr  j>ensions 
lf>  their  families;  but  nevertlieless  we  must  wish  the  affair  had 
not  been  dealt  with  in  such  detail.  The  fact,  we  cnnnot  but 
suspect,  is,  that  Mr.  Rransby  Cooper  was  educated  bj  his  uncle 
exactly  when  the  trade  of  the  resurrection- men  was  in  its  most 
palmy  state.  He  was  himself  thrown  into  association  with  these 
daring  ruflians  at  a  time  of  life  when  adventure,  of  whatever  sort, 
has  its  charms ;  and  now  that  the  system  is  at  an  end— ;re  trust 
for  ever^ — he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  soft  indulgence 
in  the  '  pleasures  <»f  memory/  His  picture  of  the  traffic,  more- 
over, may  prove  a  popular  feature.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  it  drawn  upon  liberally  by  the  masters  of  our  Jack  Ketch 
school  of  romance. 

In  these  cKliuus  chapters  w^c  find  a  few- — but  a  few — cjuotable 
things.  It  appears  that  during  the  Peninsular  war  the  London 
resurrect ionisls  frequently  foUow^ed  the  march  of  our  armies. 
Had  steam-boats  been  in  fashion,  the  parterres  at  Guj's  and  St. 
^fary  Axe  wouhl,  indeed,  have  shown  a  plenttful  suceession. 
But  that  was  out  of  the  question.  The  object  was  more  limited. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  struggle  Mr.  Br  an  shy  Cdoper  was  him- 
ielf  attached  to  one  of  our  regiments.     One  day  a  face,  not  to  be 

forgotten^ 
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forgotten,  presented  itaelf  at  his  quarters,  nrar  Sarrr.  This  was 
one  of  the  leading  purvejors,  bearing  this  laconic  note  from  the 
patron  :— * 

'  My  dear  Bransby, — Butler  will  tell  yo*i  the  purport  of  his  visit.  I 
hope  you  are  well  and  happy.  Your affectjonalc  unck»  Astley  Coopkr/ 
And  what  was  the  |mrport  (jf  his  visit? — 

'  Oh,  Sir,  only  let  there  he  a  battle,  aud  there'll  be  no  want  of  teeth. 
1*11  draw  thera  as  fast  as  the  men  are  knocked  down.*— */^i.  p.  401. 

This  seems  always  to  have  been  a  regular  though  subonlinatc 
pursuit  with  them  even  at  home-  One  of  our  author*s  acquaint- 
ances, Mr.  Murphy,  robbed  ihp  vault  under  a  London  meeting- 
house, in  one  nif^ht,  of  teeth  which  he  sold  for  i\OL  No  wonrler. 
lhen>  if  we  find  in  a  subsequent  page  that  one  ot  these  fellows  re- 
turned from  Waterloo  with  a  box  of  teeth  and  jmr-bones  valued  at 
700/.  Did  the  autumnal  beauties  of  1816  suspect  this/  Hut  ihe 
most  precious  harvest  of  all  was,  we  are  told,  that  of  1813.  '  The 
German  universities,'  says  a  French  dentist,  *  turned  out  many 
youths  in  their  very  blmun  ;  and  our  conscripts  were  so  young 
that  few  of  their  teeth  had  been  injured  by  the  stain  of  tobacco.* 
The  Polish  Jews  were  very  active  at  this  work  during  Napoletm's 
later  campaigns;  and  wo  remember  a  British  dentist  who  was 
nicknamed  Dr.  Pulltuskt  from  the  notoriety  of  his  dealings  with 
them.  After  all,  such  things  are  not  the  worst  that  might  be 
quoted  in  the  to<nth  department;  and  we  need  not  wander  into 
the  kindred  one  of  curls  and  ringlets. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  winds  up  his  annals  of  the  resurrectionists 
with  a  long,  grave,  solemn,  even  pompous,  apology  for  his  uncle. 
We  all  must  admit  that»  as  the  law  then  sloml,  it  was  impfissible 
for  any  man  to  become  a  great  anatomist  without  at  least  winking 
at  most  heinous  practices ;  but  the  less  that  is  said  cm  the  subject 
the  better. 

We  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  first  of  these  volumes. 
Throughout  the  second  we  have  Astley  Cooper  before  us  as  at 
the  head  of  his  calling;  and  his  nephew  (ihougli  nxit  on  tlie 
present  occasion  going  into  minute  professional  details)  aflords 
the  general  reader  some  notion  of  the  most  important  opera- 
lions  by  which  his  high  skill  was  from  time  to  time  manifested 
— his  reputation,  if  possible,  still  further  raised  and  extended. 
He  notices  also  various  essays  which  were  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  separately,  and  some  of 
which — especially  those  on  the  Memhrana  Tifmpant,  on  Henna, 
on  his  own  great  operation  of  Tying  the  Anrta^  on  Fractures 
and  Dislocatiom,  and  on  the  Anaiomif  of  the  Brcant — will 
always  continue  to  hold  a  respectable  place  among  the  re- 
cords 
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cords  of  the  surg^icai  art,  though  it  cannot  he  said  ihat  any 
I  of  them  reflect  credit  on  their  author  as  com posil long.  But 
\  the  principal  merit  of  this  compilation  is  in  the  clear  light  it 
throws  on  the  actual  life — the  daily  exislence^ — of  a  first-rate 
London  suroreon.  Asiley  Cooper  made  more  money  than  any 
surgeon  that  ever  lived  before  him.  In  one  year,  1815,  his  pro- 
fessional income  amounted  to  upwards  of  (uenlif-one  thtmsand 
pmn(h.  No  physician  in  the  world  has  at  all  approached  this. 
We  do  not  lielieve  that  any  barrister— not  even  Lord  Abinger  as 
attorney-general — came  very  near  it.  The  nephew^  the  pupil, 
and  frequent  assistant  of  such  a  man  as  this  must  have  his  memory 
stored  witli  details,  which,  if  but  tolerably  set  forth,  are  sure  lu 
be  thankfully  received.  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  however,  tells  his 
tale  with  such  profuse  verbosity  and  long- wiodedness  that  it  must, 
in  mercy  to  the  reader>  undergo  a  compressing  process. 

Throughout  the  whole  thoroughly  active  ]ieriod  of  his  life, 
then»  Asiley  Cooper  was  in  his  dissecting-room,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, by  six  O'clock  at  the  latest ;  by  eight  he  was  dressed  (per- 
haps rather  over-dressed}  for  the  day*  and  at  ibe  service  of 
gratuitous  patients,  who  occupied  him  till  half-past  nine.  Young 
physicians  and  surgeons  owe  much,  of  course,  to  their  practice 
among  the  poor ;  but  the  generosity  with  w  hich  the  best- 
employed  men  in  both  branches  devote  many  hours  every  week — 
*  every  minute  being  a  guinea' —  to  this  inestimable  charity,  is 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  wealthier  classes  when 
the  matter  of  fees  is  in  discussion.  No  professional  men  sacrifice 
lime  to  duty  and  benevolence  at  such  a  heavy  cost  to  themselves. 
Few  men  liked  money  better  than  Cooper  ;  but  he  never  aban- 
doned this  honourable  custom*  His  breakfast  with  his  family 
occupied  but  a  iew  gay  minutes ;  and  by  ten  his  waiting-rooms 
were  thronged  with  patients,  who  continue<l  to  stream  in  by  the 
dozen  until  one  o'clock  : — 

*  To  the  right  of  the  hall  were  two  large  rooms,  occupied  by  gentle- 
men patients  ;  two  drawing-rooms  iai mediately  above  were  apprupriaied 
to  the  reception  of  kdies.  The  hall  had  generally  eervants  waitiug  for 
answers  to  notes  ;  the  ante-room  was  for  the  one  or  two  patients  uext 
in  succession.  The  farther  room  on  the  right  was  full  of  gentlemen 
wailing  their  turn.  These  were  anxious,  perhaps,  but  still  in  a  moch 
less  pitiable  state  than  the  occupants  of  the  first  to  the  right.  All  in 
this  room  had  undergone  some  operation,  which  unfitted  them  for  the 
present  to  leave  the  house*  It  was  certainly  an  object  of  iuterest,  at 
times  partaking  no  little  of  the  ludicrous  to  me  as  an  inconsiderate 
youngster,  to  see  six  or  eight  persons  who  had  never  set  eyes  upon  one 
another  before,  contorting  their  features  into  expressions  of  all  the  kinds 
of  suffering,  from  the  duUeet  torment  to  the  moat  acute  pain — [happy 
youngbter,  and  happy  language  I] — others  moving  in  anxioua  re«t1e«l>« 
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ness  lo  different  parts  of  the  room — while  Borae  one  would  he  asking  hi& 
neiglibonr  with  eager  curiosity  what  was  the  nature  of  the  mflictiou  he 
had  undergone,  still  writhing,  perhaps,  under  the  effecU  of  his  own. 
Thete  patients  used  to  remain  in  this  room  until  either  their  pain  had 
ceased,  or  Mr.  Cooper  himself  disraissed  them  aliter  completing  the  ope- 
ration to  which  they  had  hcen  aubjected, 

'  The  patience  of  the  ladies,  perhaps,  was  more  severely  tried  than 
even  that  of  the  gentlemen ;  for  as  in  CharWB  judgment  their  occu- 
pation was  not  likely  to  be  so  important,  nor  their  time  so  precious, 
he  was  accustomed  rather  to  expedite  the  admission  of  the  gentlemen 
than  theirs.  He  most  ungallantly  used  to  observe,  **  There  was  more 
ditEeulty  in  drawing  one  lady  than  two  gentlemen  ;**  meauinja;  in  with- 
drawing the  lady  from  Mr.  Cooper's  presence.  The  manner  by  which 
the  ladies  exhibited  their  impatience  was  by  frequently  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  peeping  over  tbe  banisters,  or  sometimes  coming 
down  into  the  hull  and  supplicating  Charles;  requests  v\hich  he  knew 
well  enough  how  to  answer. 

*  The  ante-room  was  sometimes  applied  to  another  purpose  than  the 
legitimate  one,  for  Charles  had  some  few  chosen  friends,  who  knew' 
how  to  pay  their  way  into  this  room  at  once. 

*  Sometimes  the  people  in  the  ball  and  ante-room  were  so  numerous 
and  so  importunate  that  my  uncle  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  explaining  the 
necessity  for  his  departure.  He  was  in  the  habit,  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  escaping  through  the  back-yard  into  his  stables,  and  so  into 
tlie  passage  by  the  side  of  Bishopsgate  church.  He  would  then  run 
round  past  his  carriage,  which  was  standing  at  the  front  door,  into 
Wormwood  Street,  to  which  place  he  would  be  immediately  followed  by 
his  coachman,  who  well  understood  this  ruse.^ — vol.  ii.  pp.  72-77, 

He  was  in  a  few  minutes  at  Guy*s — ^wbere  a  hundred  puptls 
were  waiting  on  the  steps,  They  followed  him  into  the  wards 
of  the  hospital,  and  from  bfd  to  bed,  until  the  clock  struck 
two — then  rushed  Eicross  the  street  to  the  anatomical  theatre,  and 
the  lecture  began.  At  three  he  went  to  the  dissecting-rooms, 
and  observation,  direction^  and  instruction  kept  him  busy  here  for 
iialf  an  hour.  Then  he  g^ot  into  his  carriage,  altendc^l  by  a 
dresser,  and  his  horses  were  hard  at  work  until  seven  or  ha  If- past 
seven.  His  family  were  assembled  :  dinner  was  instantly  on  the 
table,  and  he  sat  down  apparently  fresh  in  spiriU,  with  his  at- 
tention quite  at  the  command  uf  the  circle.  He  ate  largely,  but 
cared  not  what— after  twelve  hours  of  such  exertion  he,  as  he 
•aid,  '  could  digest  anything  but  sawdust.'  During  dinner  ho 
drank  two  or  three  large  tujn biers  of  water,  and  afterwards  two 
glasses  of  pc^rt^ — no  more.  Then  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  slept.  He  seldom  required  to  he  roused,  but  awoke 
exactly  as  the  allotted  ten  minutes  expired — started  up,  '  gave  a 
parting  smile  to  everybody  in  the  roonij  and  in  a  few  seconds  was 
again  on  his  way  to  tlic  h^^spital/ 

There 
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There  was  a  lecture  every  other  evening;  tlurinpf  the  season — on 
the  Qtlil  nights,  however,  the  carriti^e  was  cf|Ucilly  nt  his  diM)r  by 
eitjht — and  he  contimiecl  his  round  of  visits  lill  midnight,  often 
till  one  or  two  in  the  morniog. 

His  caiTiagre  was  well  lighted ;  and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
in  passing  from  one  house  to  another,  his  attendant  was  writing  tti 
bis  dictation — t!ie  chronicle  of  each  case  kept  pace  with  the 
symptoms ; 

'  And  Sunday  shone  no  »abbath-day  for  him.' 
When  called  into  the  C4>untry  he  usually  said  tf>  the  postlxiys — 
*  I  give  threepence  a  mile  for  bad  driving;  fourpence  for  giXKh  liut 
sixpence  if  you  drive  like  the  de\iL'  Such  for  full  fifteen  years 
was  the  existence  of  the  great  surgeon  of  Broad  Street,  Saint 
Mary  Axe, 

Industry  of  such  *  high  pressure*  had,  of  course,  some  in- 
terruptions of  relaxation  ;  but  the  diversions  of  the  very  busy 
are  rarely  very  delicate.  They  are  willing  t<*  accept  what  is 
nearest  at  hand,  and  may  be  entered  on  without  preparation ♦  and 
enjoyed  without  effort.  He  was  hospitable  to  his  pupds,  whose 
reirercnce  and  submission  made  them  attentive  listeners  and  ready 
laughers.  He  also  entertained*  though  less  frequently,  those  of 
his  own  or  the  other  branches  of  the  profession »  with  whom  he 
had  been  connected  familiarly  in  early  years,  or  whom  he  en- 
countered daily  in  the  rounds  of  his  practice.  Of  these  such  as 
were,  bke  himself*  successful — were,  if  not  like  himself  actually 
overworked,  aware  that  he  was  so,  and  under  the  habitual  im- 
pressitm  of  his  great  professional:  ability;  if  the  less  fortunate  did 
not  always  regard  his  pnisperity  without  envy,  his  authority  was 
so  extensive,  that  some  advantage  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
cultivation  (^f  his  gcMKlwill :  among  neither  set,  therefcire,  was  he 
likely  to  find  over*critical  guests.  With  accomplished  men,  beyond 
his  own  calling,  he  seems  in  his  prime  neither  to  have  held  nor 
desired  to  hold  much  social  intercourse ;  and  in  no  particular  did 
he  less  resemble  most  of  those  among  his  own  brethren  who  in 
our  time  have  attained  similar  reputation.  Their  minds  have, 
in  general,  been  expanded  and  refined  by  a  variety  of  studies  ;  they 
delight  in  the  society  of  their  intellectual  compeers;  and  we  think 
on  the  whole,  of  all  orders  of  professional  men,  their  conversation 
in  mixed  company  has  been  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  ihe  most 
interesting,  affording  the  happiest  combination  of  instructiveness 
and  entertainment.  We  might*  it  is  possible,  fill  an  amusing  page 
by  quoting  from  Mn  Bransby  CtKjper's  picture  of  his  uncle's  city 
dinners  and  suburban  clubs,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  result  might 
be  to  leave  a  somewhat  disrespectful  notion  of  the  profession  itself 
— that  which  has  perhaps  justly  been  called  *  our  most  accom- 
plished 
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plished  profession.'  We  leave  tberefore  snme  clia piers,  filled 
with  what  see u)s  low-enough  mrrriment,  and  occasional  verses^  in 
w-hich  we  ran  disctjver  notliin^  but  dismal  iiiibecilitv,  u>  be 
cxploied  by  those  who  are  curious  in  sucli  matters.  Cooper's 
own  chief  distinction  amidst  these  scenes  of  festivity  appears  to 
have  depended  on  jojous  liilarily,  practical  jokes  (much  in  the  style 
of  his  youth  at  Yarmouth),  and,  above  all,  the  incessant  audacity 
of  puns. 

It  is,  however,  well  attested  that  he  was  even  then  a  very  different 
sort  of  converter  in  a  tete-a-teie.  When  shut  up  by  chance  in  the 
same  carriage  with  any  man  of  Ulents,  the  tenacity  of  his  memory 
— the  searching  sagacity  with  which  he  had  observed  whatever  the 
course  of  life  had  brought  un«ler  his  view — and  the  unaffected 
frankness  of  bis  tem]>er anient,  seem  to  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  render  his  talk  nclily  diverting.  To  hear  him  thus,  we 
suppose,  was  like  being  present  at  one  of  the  best  of  his  easy 
colloquial  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy,  Tbe  truth  is,  he 
was  then,  as  at  his  lecture,  enjoying  the  exertion  of  his  powerful 
faculties.  In  the  favoured  conviviality  of  the  evening  he  lliought 
only  of  mibending  them ;  or  if,  indeed,  he  had  come  at  last  to 
confound  boisterous  pleasantry  with  the  fascinations  of  wit,  we 
must  not  forget  how  easily  almost  any  man  who  is  much  flattered 
learns  to  flatter  himself;  and  tliat  of  all  weaknesses  the  most 
harmless,  as  well  as  the  most  common,  is  vanity. 

Of  his  memory  his  nephew  gives  some  striking  examples  ;  and 
they  will  be  considered  as  of  great  importance  by  those  whose 
experience  has  brought  them  to  our  own  conclusion — namely,  that 
this  faculty  is  almo^vl  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  general  ca- 
pacity and  vigour  of  the  intellect.  It  mny  he  greatly  strengthened 
by  culture  :  but  where  it  has  not  been  largely  given,  or  successfully 
improved,  all  other  talents  are  vain  and  fruitless.  We  are  aware 
that  some  people  on  the  verge  of  idiotcy  w^ill  exhibit  an  all  hut 
miraculous  power  of  memory  as  to  some  one  particular  class  of 
objects ;  hut  we  sjjcak  of  cases  where  the  mind  is  not  actually 
incomplete  or  deformed — where  there  is  the  usual  set  of  faculties 
tij  be  measured  and  appreciated. 

His  sagacity  was  sbtnvn  in  some  remarkable  extra-profes- 
sional incidents.  Being  called  in  to  see  Mr;  Blight  of  Deptford 
when  wounded  in  1806»  the  aspect  of  the  partner,  Mr,  Patch,  in- 
stantly conveyed  to  him  conviction  of  his  being  the  assassin. 
When,  on  examination  of  the  localities,  he  signified  that  the  shot 
must  have  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man,  the  attendants,  who 
were  far  from  having  taken  up  any  similar  suspicion,  exclaimed 
that  there  was  no  left-handed  person  near  except  friend  Patch 
—who  was  tried  and  condemned,  and  who  confessed  before  his 

execution. 
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executlnn.  In  like  manner  when  Nicolson,  the  trusted  and  re- 
spected old  servant  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar,  arrived  in  Broad 
Street  with  the  news  of  that  midnight  catastrophe^  the  man^s  coun- 
tenance satisfied  Astley  Ctxjper  that  the  murderer  was  before  him. 
We  all  know  how  slow  the  family  were  to  adopt  this  opinion— 
and  also  that  he  too  confessed  his  crime.  In  neither  of  these 
cases,  however  J  could  the  acute  anatomist  pretend  to  define  the 
stmrce  of  his  impressions.  He  could  only  say  '  There  was  an 
indescrihable  something.' 

To  illustrate  the  happy  exercise  of  these  gifts  within  Sir 
Astlev*s  professional  department  would  he  to  write  his  life — as  it 
has  not  yet  been  written. 

By  1815  the  change  in  city  habits  was  well  advanced,  and  he 
had  besides  come  into  very  great  practice  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  at  the  other  end  of  London,  He  therefore  made  op  his 
mind  to  do  as  Cline  had  done  before  him^  and  established  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court — New  Street,  Spring 
Gardens — ^where  he  continued  a  course  of  life  not  much  unlike 
that  of  Broad  Street,  except  that  he  had  now  retired  from  his  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Royal  College,  and  Iw^gun  to  aflect  more  silkiness 
of  manner  and  finery  of  habits. 

With  his  private  patients  he  was,  we  believe,  more  popular  than 
any  other  contemporary  practitioner  in  either  branch.  His  goodly 
person  had  its  effect  with  the  ladies — his  good-nature  with  all— 
and  the  varnish  of  feeling  with  most.  With  oil  enough  for  every 
wound,  he  was  the  amveyer  of  more  comfort  than  any  one  of  his 
more  sensitive  brethren.  We  know^  from  Cheselden's  account 
of  himself,  that  the  greatest  of  surgeons  may  feel  his  profession  a 
burden  and  torment  all  through  the  most  successful  of  lives. 
John  Hunter  turned  pale  as  death  whenever  he  had  to  use  the 
knife.  Abernethy,  in  our  own  time,  whom  many  took  for  a 
coarse  man  merely  because  of  his  rough  humour,  could  ne"ver 
think  of  an  operation  without  he  art -sickness.  It  was  the  same 
with  that  great  and  ill-requited  genius.  Sir  Charles  Bell— we  must 
not  name  living  names.  But  all  came  and  went  more  easily  with 
Astley  Cooper.  When  a  friend  of  ours,  returning  casually  with 
liim  from  a  consultation  one  day,  dropped  something  in  a  me- 
lancholy tone  about  the  anxieties  of  their  common  profession, 
*  1  t1on*t  understand  you/  said  he ;  '  upon  my  word  I  think  oni-s 
a  very  pleasant  life.  Is  it  such  a  hardship  to  chat  with  a  succes- 
sion of  well-bred  people  every  morning,  and  seal  up  a  round 
sum  for  your  hanker  as  often  as  you  get  home  V  But  we  must 
not  understand  such  sayings  too  literally.  No  man  had  a  better 
right  lo  the  natural  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  human  suffer- 
ings  had  been  largely  reheved  by  his  ministry. 
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If  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  had  thought  fit,  we  dare  say  he  might 
have  produced  extracts  from  the  Noti^s  of  this  period  which 
would  have  gratified  abundantly  the  inabcious  curiosity  of  the 
public.  As  it  is,  they  supply  but  little  amusement,  and  very 
seldom  demand  censure.  The  most  interesting  passages  are  per- 
haps those  about  the  Lite  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
George  IV.;  but  even  these  contain  nothing  novel  as  regards 
chanicters  or  even  manners.  Mr,  Cooper  was  not  on  the  royal  esta- 
blishment when  the  king  first  chose  him  to  operate  on  his  person. 
There  was  an  ugly  tumour  on  the  head  ;  and  it  was  understood 
at  the  time  that,  for  once,  Cooper's  nerves  rather  failed  him,  and 
that  Cline  had  to  complete  the  job;  and  the  biographer,  though 
he  does  not  confirm  the  common  story,  says  nothing  that  distinctly 
contradicts  it-  He  mentions  Cline  as  present,  and,  casually  as 
it  were,  that  he  did  something.  The  king^  however,  made  Cooper 
his  serjeant-surgeon  soon  afterwards,  and  in  due  time,  most  pro- 
perly, a  baronet  (with  remainder  to  his  eldest  nephew  J — and  our 
author  says  he  continued  to  grow  in  favour  until  he  made  an  un- 
lucky lapsus — that  is,  told  his  illustrious  patient  a  certain  offen* 
sive  aneoilote.  Rut  though  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  twice  promises 
to  give  his  readers  this  anecdote^  he  reaches  finis  without  having 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  point.  It  must,  we  suppose,  have 
been  something  far  more  awful  than  what  he  does  mention  as 
having  occasioned  a  little  interruption  in  the  intercourse — namely, 
Sir  Astley*s  waiting  on  His  Majesty  one  morning  just  alter  per- 
forming an  operatitm:— The  King's  face  darkened — -the  jocular 
baronet  was  abruptly  dismissed — and  discovered^  as  he  entered 
his  chariot,  that  there  was  blood  on  his  wristband — *  Out,  damnetl 
spot  1 '  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  cap  thai  story  if  we 
chose. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane's  baronetcy,  given  by  George  L,  was  the  first 
title  of  hereditary  honour  granted  to  any  me<lical  gendeman  in 
this  country.  The  profession  has  since  furnished  at  least  its  fair 
share  of  recruits  to  the  baronetage.  Between  1795  and  1837  that 
rank  was,  if  we  reckon  aright,  conferred  on  seventeen  physicians 
and  surgeons,  one  oculist,  and  two  ajxj  the  caries. 

The  complete  change  which  time  and  prosperity  had  wrought 
in  Sir  A«tley*s  political  sentiments  is  evident  from  some  of  his 
Notes, 

*  The  first  time  t  ever  saw  George  the  Fourth  was  at  the  time  he  was 
Prince  Regent.  He  was  walking  with  the  Duke  of  York  nud  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  he  looked  far  superior  to  either.  They  were  the  three 
finest  men  in  Englami,  but  he  was  the  priuce  of  grace  and  dignity.' 

Here  is  some  mistake.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  who  was  a  'fine 
man' — Francis — died   a   dozen  years    before    George    IV.  Has 
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Ke§reut :  nor  do  wc  think  that  Cooper  ever  saw   flwm  waJkiug 
together, 

'  He  often  awoke  earlVi  aod  read  from  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing uuiil  nine  or  ten,  and  thus  he  became  acquninted  with  all  the  new 
books,  which  he  read  of  every  dcseriplion— nuvels,  pamphlets,  voyageaj 
travels*  phiya---*and  he  liked  lo  talk  of  them.  He  usually  received  me  at 
from  ten  to  eleven  o*cluck,  in  his  Ijed,  He  chatted  with  me  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  and  was  generally  very  agreeable,  although  now  and 
then  irritable.  He  was  not  strictly  attentive  to  fact*^  but  embellished 
all  his  stories  to  render  them  more  arau^-iTig,  bo  that  it  would  not  answer 
always  to  repeat  his  sayings  of  others, 

'  When  ill  the  King  would  never  allow  that  it  w*as  caused  by  his  own 
imprudence.  One  morning  his  tongue  was  white,  and  he  w^as  much 
heated.  **  By  G^,**  said  he,  **  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  I  should 
b«  thus  heatctl,  for  I  lived  very  abstemiously,  and  went  to  bed  in  good 
time — I  must  have  ai>me  beau  me  de  vie^  eir,"     When  we  went  out  of 

the  room,  W^ eaid,   "  You  must  not  professionally  act  upon  what 

His  Majesty  said:    he  was  drmking  maraschino   at  ti-^'O  o'clock  this 
morning.*' 

*  He  was  a  good  judge  of  the  medicine  which  would  best  suit  bim.*^^ 
He  bore  enormous  doses  of  ojiiates — one  hundred  drops  of  laudanum, 
for  instance.  In  bleeding,  also,  I  have  known  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
hve  ounces  taken  from  him  several  times. 

*  The  King  was  irregular  in  his  times  for  eating  aad  drinking. 
'*  Bring  me  cold  chicken,"  he  would  say  at  eleven,  before  he  roac. 
*^  Yes,  sire,"  "Bring  it,  and  give  me  a  goblet  of  soda-water.*'  Soon 
after  he  ate  again,  and  at  dinner  largely ;  but  he  did  not  in  general 
drink  nmch  at  dinner  unless  tempted  by  the  society  of  men  he  liked.* 

It  is  hardly  fair  for  a  g^entleman  wlio  visits  a  Prince  only  in  his 
metlical  capacity  to  volunteer  descriptions  of  the  patient's  ordinary 
habits.  When  out  of  sorts  the  King's  meals  were,  we  sup|>ose,  ir- 
regular enough ;  but  in  general ,  we  believCj^  he  abstained  entirelj 
from  meat  of  a  morning.  Probably  he  was,  like  oursLdves^  of  the'' 
sect  whose  tenet  it  is  that  no  man  eats  luncheon  who  has  a  proper 
respect  for  his  dinner, 

'  Tlie  King  would  sometimes  be  coarse  in  his  conversation  and  anec-  ^ 
dotes*  but  again  nobody  could  be  more  refiued  atsd  polished  when  he 
chose.     Every  story  of  a  character  aliout  town,  every  humorous  anecdote,' 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted  wilh^  and  was  constantly  seeking  means  of 
adding  to  his  stock,  and  then  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  relating  them 

*  The  biograpber  myi  i — *Hc  had  beun  very  earlj  instnieted  in  anatomy,  by  the 
dcfire  of  his  falher,  ut  whose  request  John  Huuter  made  a  complete  wti  of  prepay 
r«Jtiotia»  es|>ecial]y  for  tii«:  nsn  uud  iiiformattoQ  of  \he  young  prince  and  hit  brotlieri. 
HeiWquenny  cunveri^tl  on  the  subject:;  and  on  seveml  OG4:4&siO'U&,  when  an  account 
rtacbed  Itisean  of  sc^mething  novel  or  extraordiniary  beitig  met  witb  m  the  coune  of 
aii]|tottii{!al  inveBligatit>[i,  lie  had  the  actual  specimeti  bruiight  (o  hiiB  for  hii  kupecHoii. 
Mis  knowk'dge  of  metlicinc  was  w  arnle  tlmf  I  have  beard  my  uncle  say  ne  wai 
oWiged  t4j  be  uo usually  careful  when  writing  a  fire*criptioo  for  the  King.* 
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to  otliers.     He  was  him&elf  witty,  but  the  points  of  liis  coxrver 
congisted  principally  in  anecdote  and  the  relation  of  jokes. 

*  The  King  was  indolent,  and  therefore  diBposed  to  yield,  to  avoid 
tronble ;  nervous,  and  therefore  anxtoua  to  thrmv  every  onus  from  his 
own  «houlders.  He  was  the  mos^t  perfect  gentleman  in  his  manners  and 
address — possessing  the  finest  person,  with  the  most  dignified  and 
gracious  condescension,  yet  excessively  proud  ;  familinr  himself,  but 
shoclced  at  it  in  others;  violent  in  his  temper,  yet  naturally  kind  in  his 

disposition.     I  have  seen  him  spurn from  him,  yet  in  ten  minutes 

say  that  he  liked  nobody  so  much  about  him^  and  that  no  one  but  he 
should  do  anything  for  him. 

*  George  the  Fourth  had  an  extraordinary  memory, — he  recollected 
all  that  he  had  read  or  seen,— and  had  the  faculty  of  quickly  compre- 
hending everything.  If  he  saw  a  eteam-enginCj  he  would  describe  not 
only  its  principles  of  action,  but  enter  minutely  into  its  construction. 
He  could  recount  anecdotes  of  everybody,  and  could  quote  ihe  beauties 
of  almost  all  the  works,  in  prose  or  verse,  in  English  literature.  He 
also  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  being,  in  fact,  an 
excellent  classic,  and  frequently  quoted  Horace.  Dates,  also,  in  history 
be  could  well  recollect ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  differ  wiih  him  con- 
cerning them,  as  he  was  sure  to  be  right.  The  connexions  and  families 
of  the  nobility  he  was  quite  famibar  with. 

*  He  spoke  German  and  French  as  well  as  his  own  language,  and 
knew  a  hule  of  others.  He  spoke  remarkably  well,  but  did  nut  write  so 
well,  because  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouljle,  and  therefore 
always  sought  asEistanee  from  others.  His  life  had  been,  since  the  age 
of  sixteen,  convcrsatiomil,  from  which  time  he  had  given  veiy  little 
attention  to  writing  or  composition.  He  told  me  that  from  tlic  time  he 
was  sixteen  he  knew  cverj'thing,  bad  and  good,  and  that  he  had 
entered  into  every  amusement  that  a  gentleman  could  engage  in.  His 
judgment  was  good  as  regarded  others,  and  as  respected  his  country. 
If  I  had  wanted  to  decide  upon  what  I  ought  to  do,  nobody  w^ould  have 
given  me  better  advice;  but  he  very  likely  would  have  practised  just 
the  contrary  himself. 

*  The  abilities  of  George  the  Fourth  were  of  the  first  order.  He 
would  have  made  the  first  physician  or  surgeon  of  his  lime,  the  first 
lawyer,  the  first  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  Lords,  though, 
per  haps  J  not  the  best  divine.  As  a  king  be  was  prosperous,  for  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  be  led  by  good  ministers,  although,  however,  he  did 
not  like  them  all.'— vol.  ii.  p.  347-352. 

Tn  all  lliis  about  the  King  we  see  nothing  to  complain  of.  Of 
some  of  the  accomplishments  above  mentioned  the  Serjeant-sur- 
geon w^as  little  qualified  to  judge  :  but  if  he  formed  an  extravap^ant 
opinion  of  His  Majcsty*s  natural  talents,  he  at  least  erred  iu 
p-ood  company.  Sir  Aslley's  thinking  it  worth  record  that  the 
King  of  Eng:land  was  well  versed  in  the  family  history  of  the 
English  nobility  is  very  good*  We  doubt  as  to  the  critirism  on 
the  King's  writing.     The   letters   printed  in  Sir  W.  Knighton's 
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Life  are  poor  ami  slovenly ;  but  they,  we  believe,  were  mere  re* 

}  fuse,  put  in  to  fill  space,  wlien  the  real  intendecl  publicaion  was 
sifppressetL  VVe  once  read  part  f^F  a  MS.  Memoir  on  some  inci- 
flenls  in  His  Majesty's  personal  history,  and  it  seemed  to  us  easy, 
elegant  English*  If  he  had  been  '^invisibly'  helped,  assuredly 
It  was  not  by  either  Knig^hton  or  Cooper. 

The  Notes  on  Lord  Liver|TOol  have  not  been  weeded  so  care- 
fully* It  was  hardly  fair  to  print,  if  to  write  down,  some  of  ihe 
premier's  unlvindly  communiealions  about  one  of  his  colleagues* 
The  mere  fact  of  his  lordship's  opening;  his  lips  at  all  on  so  eh  a 
•ubject  to  his  surgical  visitant  must  be  considered  a  symptom  tliat 
his  disease  had  reached  his  mind  ;  and  in  such  a  stale  what  more 
common  than  fretful  jealousy?  Our  author  should  also  have 
thouji^ht  twice  before  he  published  his  own  sarcastic  description  of 
a  *  court  physician '  coming  into  Lord  Liverpoors  chamber  just 
after  he  had  been  bled  for  apoplectic  symptoms  by  Mr,  B.  Cooper 
himself — bowins^  three  limes  to  the  patient  as  he  lay  insensible 
on  the  sofa — and  then  asking  the  young  surgeon  if  he  was  aware 
of  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed  in  bleeding  the  prime 
minister  of  England  he  tore  his  own  arrival.  The  passage  indi- 
cates no  great  respect  for  the  physician  on  the  part  of  the  nar- 
rator— but  it  also  suggests  what  the  physician's  opinion  itax  of 
Mr.  rSransby  Cooper.  Dr.  Railcliffe  has  recorded  how  narrowly 
William  III.  escaped  dying  before  his  time,  in  consequence  of  its 
Ijeing  held  unlawful  to  bleed  the  sovereign  without  the  consent, 
not  of  the  court  physician  only,  but  of  the  privy  council :  but 
we  were  not  before  aware  that  such  notions  of  sanctity  had  ever 
been  attached  to  the  vein  of  a  minister. 

Sir  Astley  was  also  sergeant -surgeon  to  King  William  IV. — 
and  we  shall  gratify  all  our  readers  by  one  extract  from  his  Notes 
under  that  head. 

*  We  often  saw  the  queen,  who  appcftred  a  most  amiable  lady,  elegant 
but  simple  in  her  mannera,  and  sensible  in  her  conversation.  She  was, 
in  irutli,  an  excellent  person^  and^  though  gracing  the  dignified  position 
whicli  she  occupied,  would  equally  have  made  an  admirable  clergyman's 
wife,  and  in  bucIi  a  iituation  have  cmjdoyed  herself  iiniong  her  pariahion- 
era  in  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  from  morniug  to  night.* 

There  is  a  very  striking  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Leach,  when  first  rut  for  the  stone.  The  patient 
having  been  placed  in  the  required  position,  Sir  Astley,  who  had 
already  the  knife  in  his  hanrb  hdd  it  aside  for  a  moment  to 
write  a  prescription.  As  he  resumed  his  instrument,  the  ex- 
pectant's countenance  indicated  much  disturbance.  Sir  Astley 
paused,  *  Excuse  me/ said  the  Judge  j  *but,  pray,  don't  leave 
the  pen  in  the  ink/     During  the  operation,  which  occupied  longer 

time 
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time  than  usual,  he  never  mo  veil  a  muscle.  When  it  was  over, 
Sir  Astley  left  his  nephew  to  keep  watch  in  the  chamber,  By- 
aml-by  Sir  John  Leach  lurned  his  head  on  the  pillow,  ami  whis- 
pered that  he  wished  to  sec  his  housekeeper  :  it  was  to  tell  her 
that  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  would  stay  to  dinner,  and  to  order  some 
en  free  m  which  his  cook  was  supposed  to  sliow  particular  merits 
He  had  to  undergo  that  terrible  operation  three  times,  and  al- 
ways did  so  with  the  same  imperturbable  coolness.  What  a 
mixture  is  man !  Who  has  forj^jtten  Lord  Byron's  scornful 
sketc!i  of  this  astute,  hard-laced  old  lawyer,  as  a  Mayfair  tuft- 
liunter,  aping  dandieSj  and  fawnhij^  on  dowagers  ?  We  Ju jpc 
Byron's  future  editors  will  ha^e  the  candour  to  quote  the  sur- 
getm  s  teslijnony  to  the  higher  fjualiiies  of  this  victim.  Much 
less  heroism,  we  apprehend,  was  shown  at  Missolonghi. 

In  these  later  years  our  author  was  the  re^^ular  assistant  of  his 
uncle,  who  had  himself  begun  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  vertigo, 
and  was  not  always  in  condiliun  for  exertion.  Sir  Astley  was  by 
this  lime  very  rich— and  he  now  indulged  himself  by  purchasing 
a  considerable  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  with  a  handsome  mansion* 
house  and  grounds,  to  which  he  often  retired  for  repose  and  re- 
laxation. By  degrees  be  became  extremely  fond  of  the  place — -at 
last  he  usually  spent  three  days  of  the  week  there — and  conlracteti 
many  of  the  feelings  and  even  the  habits  of  his  new  order.  He 
was  a  rigid  preserver  of  bis  game,  for  example ;  and  what  is  by 
no  means  so  common,  be  made  money  by  keeping  a  large  farm  in 
his  own  hands.  This  was  chiefly  the  result  of  his  and  his  coach- 
man's skill  in  horseflesh,  Michael  having  informed  him  tliat  the 
horses  sold  at  Smith  field  were  usually  of  three  classes,  almost  all 
cripples,  some  fit  only  for  the  knacker,  others  bought  for  the 
chance  of  their  becoming  sounds  others  by  people  who  did  not 
care  for  permanent  lameness  so  they  would  but  draw, — 

*  my  uncle  desired  him  to  go  every  market  moniiag  into  Smithfield, 
and  purchase  all  the  young  horses  exposed  fur  sale  which  he  thought 
might  posBifoly  be  convertible  into  carriage  or  saddle-horBCs,  should  they 
recover  from  their  defects.      He  was  never  to  give  more  than  seven 

pounds  for  each»  hut  five  pounds  was  to  be  die  average  price In 

this  manaer  I  have  known  thirty  or  forty  horses  collected  at  Gades- 
bridge»  timl  thus  Sir  Astley  procuretl  stock  to  cat  off  his  superfluous 
herbage.  la  the  winter  these  huraes  were  put  into  the  straw-yard,  and 
his  waste  straw  thus  converted  into  manure,  thereby  saving  many 
hundred  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  this  comaiodity. 

*  1  behevc,  however,  the  greatest  pleasure  derived  from  this  new  plan 
was  the  occupation  it  afforded  him,  by  treating  these  horses  as  patients, 
and  caring  them  of  their  various  complaints.  On  a  stated  morning 
every  week  the  blacksmith  came  up  from  the  village,  and  the  horaes 
were  in  auccessive  order  caught,  haltered,  and  brought  for  inspection. 

2  p  2  He 
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rHe  then  examined  iiitt)  the  cauBca  of  the  pflrticulat  defect  of  each 
animal,  and  generally  ascertained  that  there  w«b  disease  of  the  foot. 
Tlie  blacksmith  took  off  the  shoe,  pared  out  the  hoof,  nnd  then  Sir 
Astley  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  part.  Having  discovered  the 
eaiise  of  the  lameness,  he  proceeded  to  perform  whalevcr  Bccmed  to  him 
neces&ary  for  the  cure — cut  out  a  corn,  make  a  depending  opening  to 
cure  a  quittor — order  the  proper  shoe  for  a  contracted  heel^  &c 

*  The  improvement  produced  in  a  short  time  by  good  feeding,  rest, 
and  medical  attendance,  such  aa  few  horses  before  or  siiice  have  enjoyed, 
appeared  truly  wonderful.  . . . ,  I  have  myself  paid  fifty  guineaa  for  one 
of  these  animals^  and  made  a  good  bargain  too ;  and  I  have  known  my 
uncle's  carriage  for  years  drawn  hy  a  pair  of  horses  which  togedier  only 
cost  him  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings.' 

The  barinK4*s  batlitev  Lail,  ia  like  manner  their  professional 
features.  The  bnither  s^wrtsmen  were^  for  the  most  part,  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons  of  renown.  Stnnc  of  tbein  were  tolerable 
shots,  ami  so  was  their  host;  hut  he  at  least  couhl  seldom  play 
out  the  Squire's  part  for  a  whole  morning. 

'  It  was  liot  an  uncommon  event  to  lose  him  for  an  hour  or  two;  for 
if  a  bird  towetcil,  or  a  hare,  after  being  sliot  at,  evinced  anything  par- 
ticular in  her  dLiylh-throL-s,  he  would  either  (piietly  sit  down  under  a 
hedge,  or  would  w-dk  home  to  his  dis-ecting  room,  and  examine  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  and  the  canse  of  the  pecuhar  circumatancea  which  had 
attracted  his  notice.  Nothing  could  afford  Iiini  greater  delight  than  when 
he  arrived  at  an  explanation  m  the  peculiar  pheiiomciia  whicli  had  insti- 
gated him  to  make  the  inquiry/ 

The  vision  of  Arcadia  would   be  incomplete  without  what  fol-^ 
lows  : — 

*  it  rarely  hap(>ciied  but  that  one  or  two  of  the  dogs  whielt  we  had] 
out  with  ua  had  been  suhmitted  hy  Sir  Astley  to  some  operation  or  ex- 
periment, a  circnmatauce  which  in  some  measure  accounted   for  iheirl 
inferiority  as  sporting  dogs.     Some  amiUiemenl  w as  always  afforded  hyl 
the  timidity  which  these  animals  munifes^ted  when  near  my  uncle.* 

Hereabouts  the  biographer  describes  his  uncle  as  *  cryinc:  like 
a  child  '  over  sometbin|2:  in  *  Oliver  Twist.*  It  must  have  been  a 
great  relief  to  his  Recurrent  Nerves. 

An  unfailing  member  of  these  shoot  in  jr-par  ties  was  Dr.  Babing- 
ton.  whose  Irish  bumonr  seems  to  have  l)ecn  the  prime  condiment 
of  the  evening  banquet.  Our  author  gives  several  of  the  Doctor's 
stories — let  us  find  room  for  one  :  — 

*  He  told  ua  that,  after  having  been  many  years  from  Irelandi  an 
irresistible  desire  again  to  sec  his  native  soil  made  him  determine,  dur- 
ing a  certain  vacation,  to  revisit  it.  In  order  to  reach  his  native 
village  it  was  necessury  for  liim  to  cross  a  river  hy  a  ferry.  Years 
before  he  had  passed  at  this  spot  a  thousand  times,  and,  as  he  sat  in  thej 
boat,  vivid  recollections  of  his  youth  recurrid,  lilling  him  with  mingled" 
sentiments  of  pleasure  and  pain*     After  tome  minutes' silence,  he  in- 

quired 
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quired  of  the  ferry inaii  if  lie  had  known  tlie  Rev,  Mr.  Bttbiiij^too,  the 
former  rector  of  the  place.  **Did  I  know  him?  Faith,  and  I  did*  for 
tlic  kindest  of  men  he  was  to  ua  iilL*'  **  He  was  my  father/^  sidd 
Dr.  Babiiigton.  '*  Was  he,  by  the  powers  !"  exclaimed  the  fellow,  and, 
wrought  up  at  once  to  a  wonderful  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  "^Theu  I'll 
take  you  neaier  to  the  falls  than  ever  man  showed  his  nose  before," ' 

Sir  Asllej  bad  the  tnisfortune  to  lose  his  lady  in  June,  1827, 
and  the  shock  wns  so  severe  ihat  be  resolved  on  nilh drawing  from 
practice.  In  September  he  sold  his  bouse  in  Sprin^r  Gardens, 
and  remained  for  a  time  shut  up  in  Hertfordshire;  but  the  in- 
terval was  not  Ions.  Tbc  retirement  became  intolerable^ — within 
a  few  months  he  liad  taken  another  bouse  in  towni  and  resumed 
his  profession — and  in  July,  182H,  he  re-married. 

Hia  anatomical  zeal  attended  bim  to  the  hist,  wherever  be  was. 
He  makes,  late  in  life,  an  excursion  to  bis  native  Norfolk — and 
his  journal  is  mostly  of  this  tenor  :^ — 

'  Crojjurt  Sundhi/,  Sept  2bih. — Rose  early  aud  disaected  eek  ;  went 
to  church. 

*  26^ A. — Ro&e  early  ;  rode  on  horseback  along  the  beach,  and  saw  a 
boat  with  1400  herrings  come  in  :  the  beach  a  busy  scene.  Picked  np 
three  dog-fieh;  beaotifully  clean  animals  fur  dissection. 

'  27^/*.— Hose  early »  and  rode  before  breakfast,  A  porpoise  this 
morning  of  about  four  feet  in  length,     Disaected  a  gurnet, 

*  2Eth. — Before  breakfast  walked  on  the  beach,  and  dissected  dog- 
fish and  herrings*  brains. 

*  '^2Vih,*^ll  rained,  but  I  went  to  the  beach  for  a  little  lime  before 
breakfast.  They  brouglit  me  a  porpoise;  1  sent  the  heart  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  dissected  dog-fish.  The  brain  is  composed  of/'  &c.*-^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  421,  422, 

Another  of  his  later  trips  was  to  Paris,  His  reputation 
procured  biin  a  most  flattering  reception  there.  Amon^  other 
attentions  he  was  invited  to  a  grand  dejmner  by  Dupujtren  :— 

*  **  We  went  to  the  Hi*tcl  Dieu,  and  I  found  a  room  devoted  entirely 
to  myself,  a  cadavre  there,  tie.  I  dissected  for  nearly  two  hours  before 
breakfast,''  '—vol.  ii.  p.  408, 

Sir  Astley  was  made  on  this  occasion  a  Member  of  the  Insti* 
tute.  His  honours,  indeed,  had  accumulaleil  rapidly.  William 
IV.  bestowed  a  Grand-Cross  of  ihe  Gnelphic  Order — Louis 
Philippe  sent,  thnnijs^h  Talleyrand,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
— ^vanous  Scotch  and  foreign  Universities  showered  di]domas  on 
him — and  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Oxford  histallalion  in 
1834  be  was  admitted  D,C.L, 

He  continued  ardent  in  practice  until  his  increasing  infirmities 
disabled  him  for  it,  and  expired  at  his  country-seat,  after  a  short 
confinement,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1840,  in  ihe  seventy -third 
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year  of  his  asr^e.  His  will  is  in  all  respects  honourable  to  him^ — 
not  least  so,  consiilering  what  his  mode  of  study  had  been,  the 
clause  hv  whicli  be  commanded  the  dissection  oi"  his  own  bo<l}\ 

He  left  a  very  large  fortune — ^and  a  reputation,  as  a  practical 
surgeon,  second  to  none.  But  it  cannot  he  said  that  Sir  A  si  ley 
Cooper  was  a  man  of  jxenius,  or  even,  in  any  hi^h  sense  of  the 
word,  a  man  of  science.  He  will  never  he  classed  with  the 
great  luminaries  of  his  own  branch  of  the  profession- — and  out 
of  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  shrewd,  intelligent  man  of  robust, 
vigorous  faculties,  sharp  set  on  the  world  and  its  interests,  scarcely 
tincturerl  with  letters,  as  remote  as  any  clever  man  could  well  be 
from  tiigh  aspirations  or  elegant  predilections  of  any  sort.  It  wa& 
said  of  Lawrence  that  he  could —  ~ 

*Fix  noble  thought  on  Abel  Druggcr*s  face. 
And  turn  Malvolio'a  attitude  to  grace  :* — 
but  his  pencil  has  preserved,  without  flatteringi  Sir  Aslley*s  portly 
presence — his  handsome,  acute,  self-satisfied,  and  unrefined  phy* 
siognomy.  It  was  also  most  proper  thai  his  Life  should  be 
written  i  but  if  we  are  to  have  two  bulky  volumes  of  this  gossiping 
class,  and  then  a  strictly  professional  supplement,  about  every 
man  of  such  calibre,  the  prospect  is  rather  formidable. 

Of  Mr.  Bransby  Cwjper's  taste  and  talents  we  have  enabled 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion. 
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Art.  XII. — I.  Observations  upon  ike  Treahj  of  IVashnylon^ 
slfjned  9  ih  Aug  u^-L  1 842  ,^^c.  By  G  eorge  Wi  1 1  iara  Feathers  Ion* 
haugh.  Esq,,  F,R.S.,  F.G.8.,  late  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Cam- 
missioners  for  the  North  American  Boundary.      London.   1842. 

2.  SSptecIt  of  Mr.  Ben  ton  t  Sen^dor  for  MiSAOtiri  in  the  Secret 
Session  of  Congress ,  in  Opposition  to  (he  BritUk  Treat y,  ISlh 
AugmdS42,     Washington.     1812. 

3.  Speech  of  fV.  C7.  Ilieex,  of  Virginia^  on  the  Treaty  with 
Gr*'at  Britain  J  delivered  in  the  Senate  17  th  and  l9tJi  Augusif 
1842.     Washington,  1842.  ^ 

/^UR  readers,  having  heretofore  received  from  us  such  detailed 
^^  information  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  boundary  dis- 
pute with  the  United  States,  will  naturally  expect  us  to  complete 
our  task  by  laying  before  them  the  final  result  of  that  complicated 
discussion^ — a  result  whicb,  though  it  falls,  in  our  opinion,  far 
short  of  the  abstract  justice  of  our  case,  is  yet,  we  think,  as 
satisfactory  as — considering  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the  incre- 
dible ignorance,  negligence,  and  incapacity  of  our  former  nego- 
tiators 
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ttaiors  bad  entangled  the  question—  could  reasonably  hnvc  been 
IcHikeil  for. 

Of  tbe  clear,  unequivocal  justice  of  ihe  wlmle  of  our  claim  hc 
never  have  had  the  sli^^^litesl  doubt,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
one,  even  amongst  the  Americans,  has  ventured  directly  to  deny 
liiat  the  British  line  approached  most  nearly  to  the  intenUon^H 
of  the  original  negotiators  j  but  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
show  that  the  nording  of  tbe  treaty  was  so  curitmsly  infelicitous 
as  to  be  nothing  short  of  nonsense,  or  at  least  to  afford  a  sufficient 
colour  for  the  King  of  Holland's  award  that  its  terms  were  *  m- 
erpUcabh  and  im^yractkable,'  (Quart,  Rev.,  voL  Ixvii.  p.  507.) 

In  consequence  of  tbe  difficulty,  or,  as  tbe  royal  umpire  thought, 
tbe  impOAwihiliiy  of  reconciUng  the  letter  of  the  treaty  with  tbe 
claims  of  either  of  the  parties,  be  took  upon  himself  to  recommend 
a  new  line, /ar  to  ihe  norlhward  of  the  St  Johii's,  of  which  the 
result  would  have  been  to  give  the  United  States  two-thirds,  and 
England  about  one -third  of  tbe  disputed  territory. 

We  confess  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
ratmiu/e  of  that  award.  On  what  imaginary  evidence  tbe  royal 
umpire  carried  the  United  States  beyond  the  River  St.  John  s — or, 
having"  once  crossed  tbe  River  St,  John's,  upon  what  rciisoning 
be  stopped  short  of  conceding  their  entire  claim — ^or  why,  finally, 
when  be  bad  discarded  both  the  terms  and  intentions  of  the 
treaty,  he  did  not  cany  his  conventional  line  along  so  obvious 
a  boundary  as  that  of  the  St.  John*s — we  cannot  comprehend, 
Mr.  Benton,  in  bis  vehement  attack  on  the  treaty  of  Washington 
as  more  unfavoursdjle  to  the  United  States  than  even  tbe  Dutch 
awardt  thought  proper  to  remind  Congress  that  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  was  '  on  tbe  list  of  British  generals^  and  in  the  pay 
of  the  British  Crown'  (p,  6) — a  statement  which  happens,  like 
too  many  others  in  Mr.  Benton's  speech,  to  be  totally  untrue  : 
but  might  it  not  with  more  plaosibility  be  surmised,  considering 
the  state  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Holland  in 
January  183 J,  when  this  award  was  made,  that  any  bias  which 
might  \m  imputed  to  the  umpire  was  not  likely  to  lean  towards 
!i  jK>wer  which  was  at  that  moment  threatening  Holland  with 
hostilities  in  favour  of  the  Belgian  insurgents  ?  But  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  the  Ex-King  of  Holland — if  {Mliicb  we  arc 
reluctant  to  believe)  any  such  existed — ^can  change  nothing  in  the 
facts  ol  the  case,  as  we  have  now  to  deal  with  lliem.  Tbe  award 
w^as  made,  and,  accf>rding  to  the  terms  of  the  reference,  ought  to 
have  been  final  and  conclusive !  The  British  ministry,  with 
what  we  may  almost  call  an  excess  of  good  faith,  accepted  it ; 
and  it  would  no  doubt  have  also  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  but  it  happened  that  at  this  moment  the  American  minis- 
ter 
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tcr  ill  Hollaod  happened  to  be  Mr.  Preble,  Limself  a  citizen  of 
ike  slate  of  Maine,  whicli  bad  a  great  territorial  and  pecuniary 
interest  in  eslablisbing  their  pretended  boundary*  and  bad  shown 
a  great  deal  of  angry  fecUng-  in  the  preceding^  discussion.  We 
have  seen  of  lale  such  remarkable  insitances  of  ministers  of  the 
United  States  at  foreign  courts  taking'^  without  reference  to  their 
government,  public  steps  with  the  apparent  and  almost  avowed 
object  of  making  themsehes  individyally  popular  at  home,  that 
ivc  now  look  back  with  less  surprise  than  we  then  felt  at  this 
citizen  of  Maine  having,  two  days  after  the  award,  addressed,  in 
lu's  public  character,  to  the  Dutch  government  a  protest  against 
the  award,  on  the  ground  that  the  arbiter  had  exceeded  his  powers 
by  recommending  a  new  boundary,  instead  of  adjudicuting  the 
boundary  specified  by  the  treaty  of  \7HZ; — and  though  it  is  known 
that  President  Jackson  was  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  accept 
and  ratify  the  award,  the  Senate^ — to  which  the  opposition  of  the 
Slate  of  Maine  obliged  General  Jackson  to  refer  the  question — 
adopted  Mr.  Preble's  view  of  the  matter,  and  rejected  it  by  a 
decisive  majority  of  34  to  B ;  the  present  President*  T)'ler,  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  VV^cbstcr — who,  as  iVIr.  Benton 
insists,  have  made  a  less  favourable  arrangement— voting  in  the 
majority. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand  why  the  United 
Stales  should  have  rejected  a  decision  which  was  so  extravagantly 
in  their  favour;  but  it  must  be  remembered  thai,  under  their 
Constiuitiou,  the  genera!  Government  is  held  to  have  no  right 
to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  any  individual  State, 
and  as  Maine;  insisted  that  the  whole  disputed  region  was  /ter 
incontrovertible  right,  the  President  could  not  cede  an  inch 
without  her  consent.  Nor  art^  we  much  surprised  at  the  re* 
sistance  of  Maine:  for  when  the  Kin;^  of  Holland  bad  once  taken 
the  extraordinary  step  of  carrying  the  line  to  the  northward  of  the 
St,  JohnVt  we  ourselves  must  confess  that  he  seems  to  have  esta- 
blished the  whoie  principle  of  the  American  claim  (though  he 
negatived  it  in  several  minor  points),  and  that  it  therefore  was  not 
unreasonable  in  the  people  of  MaiJie  to  insist  that,  the  principle 
l)eing  thus  decided  in  their  favour,  they  were  entitled  to,  and  would 
by  perseverance  undoubtedly  obtain,  all  its  consequences  ; — an 
ex]iectation  which,  however,  we  think  it  no  disgrace  nor  even  nicou- 
sistency  in  Messrs,  l^yler  and  Webster  toliave  resigned  when  expe- 
rience had  proved  its  futility.  We  must  also  recollect  that  England 
was  at  that  mtmient  untler  the  misrule  of  the  Reform  mob, 
and  in  a  condition  that  may  have  encouraged,  if  it  did  not  suggest, 
the  idea — not,  it  seems,  altogether  unfounded — that  she  might  be 
safely  pressed  upon  with  impunity.     These  were,  perhaps,  the 
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motives  that  influenced  the  Senate  nt  lliat  day ;  but  we  cannot  so 
easily  explain  the  readiness  i>l  Lord  Pahnerston  *  to  aajoiesce 
in  this  award.  No  doubt  the  ^necarious  stale  of  rhc  country 
— =the  general  and  jjrowing  difli cullies  of  ibe  Whig  cabinet, 
and  the  obvious  jealousy  of  all  the  Conservalivc  cabinets  of 
Europe,  may  have  made  him  over- anxious  to  extract  spuds  dc 
plurihus  unam — but  superadded  to  these  motives  there  was  alst>, 
we  have  no  doubt,  some  feeling  of  respect  to  the  decision  of  the 
arbiter,  whose  award,  however  erroneous  it  might  really  be,  would 
nevertheless  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  public  opinion 
of  mankind  ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  antai^^onist  party  appeared  to 
complain  of  it  as  unjust  towards  them.  But  whatever  were  his 
motives^  Lord  Palmerston,  carrying  candour  and  patience  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  endurance,  continued  willin«f  to  accept  the  Dutch 
decision,  till  at  length,  finding  that  the  States  would  not  give  way, 
he,  on  the  3Qlb  of  October,  1835,  *  withdrew  his  c<msent  to  the 
territorial  compromise  recommended  by  the  King  of  the  Neilier- 
lands/  So  far,  although  we  think  the  offer  of  acquiescence  in 
the  Dutch  award  was  impolitic  in  itself  and  persisted  in  too  long, 
w^e  impute  no  blame  to  Lord  Palmerston ; — -but  while  he  wai>  de- 
bating ibis  point  in  a  very  desultory  eorresptmdence,  another  pro- 
posal was  interjected  by  the  American  govern jncnt,  on  wbicli  we 
think  his  Lordship  s  conduct  is  more  liable  to  question,  d'  not  to 
reproach. 

The  then  President^  General  Jackson,  hadj  we  have  no  doubt, 
an  nnxious  desire— a  laudable  ambition  we  may  venture  to  call  it — 
to  settle  tliis  b<mndary  question;  and  when  the  ctmslitutiooal  difli- 
cuhies  raised  by  Maine,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  restricted 
him  not  merely  from  ratifying  the  King  of  Holland's  arbitration, 
but  from  concluding  antj  conventional  line  whatsoever,  by  binding 
him  to  the  strict  termn  of  the  treaty,  he  evinced  something,  as  we 
think,  of  his  characteristic  spirit,  by  making  a  proposition  which — 
evading  the  constitutional  difliculty  by  which  he  iiail  been  just  de- 
feated—would have  accomplished  his  object  of  concluding  the 
affair  on  terms  not  more  onerous  to  Kngland,  Jind  even  less  advan- 
tageous to  Maine,  than  die  award  that  Maine  had  compelled  him 
to  rejects  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  one  of  the  first  difllcultiea 
in  following  out  the  treaty -boundary  was  this  :— the  treaty  provided 
that  the  boundary-line  should  run  due  nmih  from  the  head  of  the 
River  St.  Croix,  till  it  came  to  certain  Hi ^hi mid fi— -which  were 
supposed  by  the  Brkisb,  and,  we  believe,  by  the  United  Stales,  to 

*  Tbougli  Uirougbout  the  aitlele  we  ahaW  getierally  use  his  I^ordiliipV  name  m  the 
(xstetisiblc  Minister,  yet  we  are  vtry  ivdl  uwnte  lluit  he  must  iii  Btriciiie^a  be  coiisider^t 
M  oue  only  of  a  cahitjel,  att  equally  reiinniailjle.  Against  Lord  Paliucrsluii  itidi- 
viduiilly  we  caii  have  uo  jersonal  h\:\£-^qutl'i  the  rttene! 
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exist  south  of  the  St.  JohrCs  ;  but  when  the  due  north  line  came 
to  be  drawn,  it  appeared  that  there  were  no  such  Highlands  to  be 
found  in  that  line.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
difficulty — and  this  General  Jackson  professed  to  obviate  by  pro- 
posing, through  Mr.  Livingston,  his  secretary  of  state,  to  Sir  Charles 
Vaughan,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  that  a  joint  com- 
mission should  be  appointed,  with  a  mutual  umpire,  to  make  a 
scientific  sur\'ey  of  the  country,  and  if,  as  was  supposed,  the  due 
north  line  did  not  fall  in  with  the  required  Highlands,  then  that 
such  Highlands  should  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  that^  wherever 
found,  a  line  drawn  from  them  straight  to  the  head  of  the  St. 
Croix  should  be  taken  to  be  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  This  proposition  was  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram. 
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showing  that  if  the  Highlands  should  be  found  at  C  or  D,  the 
lines  A  C  or  A  D,  as  the  case  might  be,  should  be  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this  Mr.  Livingston 
further  explained  verbally,  by  exhibiting  a  map  which  showed 
that  the  probable  point  of  the  Highlands  was  about  50  miles  west- 
ward of  the  river  St.  Francis, 

This  was  the  proposition  for  which  the  shrewdest  and  most 
experienced  of  the  advocates  of  the  United  States'  claim,  Mr. 
Gallatin,  censured  the  American  Secretary  of  State, — 
*  who,  on  this  very  question,  did,  subsequent  to  the  award,  propose  to 
substitute,  for  the  due  north  line,  another  which  would  have  given  to 
Great  Britain  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  disputed  territory. 
Why  the  proposal  was  made,  and  why  it  was  not  at  once  accepted^ 
cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  oiler, 
than  by  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject.' — Correspondence  laid 
before  Parliament^  1838,  p.  ix. 

We  are  entirely  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  opinion,  and  so,  we  think, 
will  be  our  readers,  when  they  shall  have  examined  and  com- 
pared Mr.  Livingston's  projiosition  and  explanation  with  the  sub- 
joined sketch  of  the  country,  where  we  have  marked  the  American 
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and  British  claims  respectively,  and  the  King  of  Holland's  award  ; 
and  have  also  applied  to  the  actual  locality  the  lines  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston's diagram: — those  lines,  be  it  always  remembered,  which 
were  to  be  in  the  specified  cases  the  north-east  boundary  of  the 
United  States. 


The  very  inspection  of  this  little  map  will  satisfy  our  readers  of 
the  many  great  advantages  which  this  proposition  opened  to  us ; 
but  let  us  observe  specifically, — first,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  new  survey,  it  must  be  of  great  value  to  us  in 
ulterior  negotiation,  that  the  United  States,  while  stickling  for 
the  strict  terms  and  very  letter  of  the  treaty,  should  have  volun- 
tarily departed  from  the  only  terms  of  the  treaty  that  were  un- 
disputed and  undisputable — the  due  north  line  : — secondly,  any 
alteration  which  could  have  been  made  on  Mr.  Livingston's  prin- 
ciple 
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(ipic  in  tlic  origmnl  American  line  must  have  been  to  our  cer- 
tain advantage;  every  deg^rcc  of  deflection  to  the  westward 
was  so  much  ceded  of  ibe  American  claim,  and  so  mucli  clear 
gain  lo  us  r  the  gain  might  be  more  or  less,  as  the  Highlands 
might  happen  to  he  found  more  or  less  lo  the  southward  of  the 
American  claim,  or  more  or  less  to  the  weslwaid  of  the  due  north 
hue ;  but  it  must  always  be  a  gain,  and  in  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  be  a  loss.  The  result  might  have  been  that  wc 
should,  as  Mr,  Gallatin  thought,  have  obtained  the  whole  of  our 
claim  J  or  if  Mr.  Livingstones  anticipation^of  carrying  the  line 
fifty  miles  westward  of  the  St.  Francis^-should  be  fulfilled, 
something  as  good  as  our  claitn  ;  hut  in  no  event  could  the 
United  States  have  gained  an  additional  inch  upon  theirs. 

This*  as  it  seems  to  uSj  most  concdiatory  proposition — accom- 
panied by  the  strongest  professions,  and,  we  may  say,  proofs  of 
General  Jacksons  sincere  hope  and  wishes  fen-  the  success  of 
the  expedient — ^Lord  Palmerslon  treated  with  u n accountable  cool- 
ness. Fur  six  mo7tihs  he  took  no  notice  whatsoever  of  it ;  and 
then  only  after  the  American  Secretary  of  Slate  had  jogged  Sir 
Charles  VaughaUj  and  Sir  Charles  \^auglian  had  jogged  his 
lortlship ;  and  when  at  last  he  did  answer,  it  was — to  use  a  com- 
mon but  expressive  phrase— by  ihrow'mg  cold  water  upon  it. 
He  began,  by  objecting  that  if  the  President  could  not  ratify  the 
King  of  Holland's  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  how 
could  he  ratify  the  greater  deviation  suggested  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston ?  This  seems  to  us  to  have  been  exceedingly  strange. 
It  would  have  been  an  excellent  objection  in  Mr.  Livingston** 
mouth  if  the  proposition  had  been  made  by  Lord  Palmerston ; 
but  was  certainly  not  so  appropriate  Jis  a  reply  of  Lord  Palmer- 
slon's  lo  Mr»  Livingston, 

General  Jacksrin,  however^  still  persisting  in  thinking  that  he 
best  knew  his  own  power  and  position.  Lord  Palmerston  was  driven 
to  find  other  difficulties,  and  amongst  them  he  suggests  the  delay 
and  expetne  of  a  neiv  sur^'ey — as  if  any  probable  delay  and  ex- 
jjcnsc  could  be  worth  consideration  in  so  momentous  an  affair, 
w^hich  had  aheady  lasted  so  long  and  cost  so  much: — but,  admit- 
ting that  the  delay  and  exjiense  of  a  new  suiTcy  were  likely  to  be 
more  considerable  than  we  suppose — what  then  ?  The  rejection  of 
Mr.  Livingston's  proj>osition  t/ui  in  fact  occasion,  some  years  after, 
the  expenxe  of  a  new  survey,  which  was  ordered  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston liimsclf  in  1839 — it  has  caused  a  delay  in  sellling  the  ques- 
tion oi  nearly  nine  years — and,  fnially,  il  hwi  Acttled  the  question  by 
forfeiting  more  than  half  the  territory  which  that  proposition — as 
far  as  we  can  judge — would  have  secured  to  us. 

But  Lord  Palmerston's   main  poiut;   and  that  on  wliich   the 
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proposition  ultimalely  failed,  was,  thut  his  lordship  required  as  n 

prelimiuarij  to  his  accepting:  Mr.  Livmirstfni's  pn>posilion,  that  the 
President  sbouhl  admit,  as  adjudicated  and  setiled,  so  much  of 
the  Dutch  award  as  intimated  an  up  in  ion  that  the  Si.  John^f  and 
Kistigonche  weire  not  AUanih  nvevf  in  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 
We  have  not  the  sligfhlest  doubt  of  the  fact  itself,  nor  ofthe  King 
of  Holland's  opinion  having  been  with  us  on  t!mt  point^ — but  it  is 
not  expressly  staled ;  and  Lord  Pahnersttiii  never  couUl  have  ex- 
pected the  President  to  make  soch  an  admission,  or  to  accept  an 
unfavourable  fragment  of  an  award  of  which  he  had  rejected  the 
whole — ^ven  if  its  meaning  were  unfjueslionable.  The  impression 
on  our  minds  from  this  part  of  I  lie  correspondence,  coupled 
with  Mr,  Livingston's  explanations,  is,  that  the  President  expected 
that  the  survey  wfmld  give  those  rivers,  or  at  !east  the  greater 
part  of  them,  to  Kngland*  ami  was  very  reiiictant  to  be  forced 
to  say  Ijeforeliand  anything  that  might  trammel  his  future  deci- 
sion,  and  probably  defeat  his  ultimate  object.  It  may  be  very 
reasonably  doubted  whether  the  President  would  have  had 
influence  enough  to  have  carried  a  boundary -line  westward  of 
the  due  norlli,  and  of  course  giving  up  more  or  less  of  the 
American  claim.  But  General  Jackson  was  a  man  of  resolution 
and  sagacity,  and  not  likely  to  have  t:iken  this  course  if  he 
had  not  seen  his  way  through  it ; — he  had,  we  are  satisfied,  a 
strong  and  laudable  ambition  to  settle  the  question- — he  thought 
he  had  found  a  mode  of  neutralising  the — we  nmsl  call  them — 
factious  difficnhies  raised  by  the  stale  of  Maine ;— and  having  in 
former  davs  gallantly  defeated  us  in  the  field,  lie  was  slronf;:er  in 
pubhc  opinion  llian  an_v  other  statesman  would  have  been  for  now 
doing  us  justice  in  the  cabinets  It  was  ihcrefore,  we  must  always 
think,  highly  impolitic  in  Lord  Palmerston  to  push  him  to  the 
wall  by  this  preliminary  sine  qua  non,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
concede.  But.  however  all  that  may  be,  even  if  General  Jackson's 
proposal  had  bi^cn  either  insincere  {which  we  cannot  suspect)  or 
unsuccessful — if  he  had  failed  to  msike,  or  been  unable  to  ratify,  a 
satisfactory  treaty,  or  if  any  other  impediment  had  intervened.— 
still  the  very  fact  of  a  negotiation  on  such  a  basis.— particularly 
if  the  arrangement  should  be  accepted  by  the  Executive,  even 
though  it  were  to  l>e  afterwards  negatived  by  the  Senate, — ^ would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  eventual  advantage  to  us,  and  must 
have,  sooner  or  later,  led  to  our  ultimate  success : — ;just  as  Lord 
Palmerslon's  protracted  acceptance  of  the  King  of  Holland's 
award  has  obtained  for  the  United  Slates  the  acquisition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  so  awarded— and  would  have  insured 
tlie  wnoLE  of  it,  and  probably  more  than  the  award  contem- 
plaXed>  but  for  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  by 
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whirh  Lord  Ashburlon  was  enabled  to  rescue  a  part  of  it — in 
extent  comparatively  small,  but  in  importance  and  value  much 
the  sjrealest — as  we  shall  see  b}-aiid-by. 

We   have  dwelt  upon   this  episode — which  may  now  appear 

^somewhat  obsolete — for  three,  we  think,  sufficient  reasons — first, 
\i.%toricaUy,  to  mark  the  hopeless  position  in  which  Lord  Pal- 
Tierston  placed  the  negotiation,  and  in  which  it  remained — under 
lour  Presidents — from  IB-Jo  to  Lord  Pahiierston^s  retirement 
in  1841  :  secondly,  poiiilcaily,  in  hopes  of  leading  the  American 
poblic  to  a  more  just  apprcdalion  of  their  own  case  than  Mr- 
Benton  and  the  other  violent  opponents  of  Mr.  Webster  would 
iit>w  pfive  them,   by  showing  that  ten  years  ago  General  Jackson 

f»nd  Mr,  Livingston  were  ready  to  have  risked,  and  had  indeed 
taken  steps  towards  concessions,  infinitely  greater,  in  Mr,  Qalla- 
iinx  ophfion,  than  Mr.  Webster  has  eventual ly  made:  and 
thirdly,  from,  we  must  confess,  a  sense  of  reti ibutive  justice,  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  he  who,  in  this  country,  is  supposed  to 
have,  directly  and  imlirectly,  censured  the  treaty  of  Washingt*>n 
as  a  shameful  capUuiaiiofi^  is  the  very  person  whose  general 
conduct  of  the  whole  affair,  and  whose  sperial  error  in  this  por- 
tion of  it,  had  rendered  so  good  a  treaty,  hopeless — and  a  heiier, 
hnjmvAible. 

But  while  these  negotiations  w^re  dragging  their  slow  and  tor- 
tuous length  along,  certain  citizens  of  Maine^ — instigated  by  per- 
s<mal  cupidity — by  the  national  spirit  of  adventure — and  by,  we 
fear,  the  opportunity  of  insulting  England— resolved  to  take  the 
decision  of  tbe  question  into  their  own  hands  ;  and,  sanctioned  by 
their  local  legislature,  and  subsequently  backe+i  by  a  military 
demonstration,  they  seized  upon  and  occupied  successive  points 
of  the  disputed  gi^ound,  which  tip  to  this  time  had  been  in  the 
de  facto  pissessiun  and  jurisdiction  of  the  British  colony  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Before  these  successive  and  outrageous  encroachments,  the 
British  cabinet  and  its  local  authorities  retired!  We  abhor  war 
— particularly  a  war  for  territory — above  all  a  war  for  a  worthless 
territory  on  a  questioned  title  *  but  here  was  assuredly  a  case  of 
laml  piran/y  committed  by  an  individual  State,  and  by  individual 
citizens  of  that  State,  not  merely  without  the  sanction  of»  but  in 
direct  opposition  to,  the  desires  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
altogether  under  circumstances  so  unjustifiable,  that  England 
would  have  been  fully  entitled  to  have  repelled  these  robbers  by 
force,  and  to  have  maintained — pending  the  negotiations  with  the 
general  Ciovernment — ^the  A'tntus  quo  oi  the  territory  against  the 
*  warauders  '- — we  thank  Mr.  Benton  ^  for  teaching  us  that  word.* 
But  we  do  not  blame  our  Cabinet  lor  their  forbearance.     It 

was 
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wasjustified  in  point  of  honour  by  the  amicable  inten^entioii  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  Wasbiiigtoii  to  arrest  the  local  mischief; 
and  it  waa  recommended  by  considerations  both  of  humanity  and 
public  pobcy — for  who  could  foretell  how  far  a  flame  kindled  in 
the  woods  of  Aroostook  mijrht  have  spreail  ? — what  distant  echoes 
might  have  been  awakened  by  a  single  shot  on  the  obscure  and 
barren  banks  of  the  Madawaska  ?  But  our  forbearance — -justifi- 
able, and  we  will  now  say  fortunate,  as  it  was — had  naturally  a 
very  unfavourable  effect  on  our  poiiitiun  in  the  question.  It  not 
only  accredited  throughout  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Europe, 
the  opinion  already  unanimous  in  the  north-eastern  Stales,  that 
the  right  of  Maine  was  indisputable  and  that  England  would  not 
venture  on  a  hostile  resistance — but  it  took  from  us  the  practical 
advantage  of  the  de  facta  possession,  and  it  deprived  us  of  the 
diplomatic  resources  of  the  uli  possideiU\  Our  readers  will  see 
bow  all  ibis  nUist  have  fortified  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
citi^fiens  of  Maine,  and  complicated  the  general  question  of  sove- 
reignty with  additional  difticuhies  of  slate  finance  and  private 
property. 

In  the  mean  while  there  had  arisen  and  were  hi  progress  other 
more  serious,  though  perhaps  not  so  imminent,  dangers  to  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries,  and  elements  of  discorti  seemed  to 
accumulate  on  every  side.  General  Jackson — who,  like  other 
eminent  soldiers,  seems  to  have  been — from  his  experience  of  the 
calamities  ami  risks  of  war— sincerely  disposed  to  the  preservation 
of  peace — had  retired  from  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  man 
too  feeble  in  public  opinion  to  make  any  adequate  resistance  to 
popular  impulses,  and  wht*  could  not  venture,  even  if  so  disposed 
(which  he  certainly  was  not),  to  bate  one  jot  of  anything  that  his 
predecessor  bad  stickled  for  —  a  result  that  Lord  Pahnerston 
ought  to  have  foreseen,  and  which  shoukl  have  made  him  the 
more  reluctant  to  break  oft  the  negotiation  with  General  Jackson^ 
who  certainly  could  hav^e  afforded  to  have  given  us  better  terms 
than  any  p<»ssible  successor,  Mr.  Van  lioren,  therefore,  had 
nothing  to  offer,  and  there  was  nothing  he  could  accept;  and  be, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  as  well  as,  we  believe,  Jrom  private  feel- 
ing, took  his  stantl  on  the  extreme  and  rigorous  verge  of  the  ori- 
ginal claim.  There  was,  therefore^  nothing  conciliatory  to  be 
expected  from  Washington-  * 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  we  have  lieen  treating  of.  a 
republican  and  revolutionary  spirit  had  been  gradually  developing 

*  Tticre  were  also  boundary  difBcuItica  iii  the /ar  TtVj/ ;  Ijtit  oa  they  b-t  *    *  Vhrn, 
Hiitl  ijiileed  liare  ii»t  yet  (though  rormii/ig  a  prominent  oLJHit  iu  Mr.  heuU  » 

crealed  luiy  sensation  in  the  puhlic  niimJ,  we  fwis*  rhein  ov«r  in  wur  prciiiii  u, 

fts  uot  eomtituting  any  noticeable  obstacle  to  Lord  Asbburfcoti*!  succns. 
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itself  in  our  Canadian  provinces,  and  we  need  not  waste  time  in 

*  sliowinsr  in  Iiow  many  and  bow  important  jwints  these  unhappy 
,  disturl»ances  must  have  increased  and  com  plicated  our  difficulties 
^  i^ith  the  people  f>f  the  United  Stales.  We  say  the  people  :  because* 
however  well  disposed  the  Federal  Govornnient  might  have  he  en 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  international  amity,  it  had  no  more 
power  to  control  the  adverse  Aipnpathie.v  of  individual  States  with 
the  Canadian  rehelhon,  than  the  individual  Slates  had,  or  at  least 
exercised,  to  restrain  the  active  hostility  of  individual  sympathisrr^^i. 
Our  province  of  Lower  Canada  was  invaded  from  the  stale  of 
Vermont — and  Upper  Canada,  from  New  York  across  the  Erie 
waters.  Then  came  the  case  of  the  Caroline,,  on  account  of  w^hich 
so  loud  a  cry  was  raised  against  us,  hecause  we  had  destroyed,  in 
waters  common  to  both  parties,  hut  close,  we  admit,  to  their 
shore  and  within  their  jurisdiction,  a  vessel  which  was  there  em- 
ployed hy  our  rebels  and  their  jsympathhing  allies  in  actual  hosti- 
lities against  us,  and  with  which  their  audiorities  either  would  not 
or  could  not  interfero.  In  self-defence  we  destroyed  licr ;  but 
our  readers  can  have  little  idea  of  the  fury  with  which  we  were 
assailed  for  this  exercise  of  the  first  right  of  nature  throughout 
the  UnioUj  but  particularly  in  the  very  States  which  were,  at  the 
sam e  m om e n t — not  in  s c  1  f - d e fe i ice ,  bu t  vol u n t ar 1 1  y  a nd  \v a ntonl y — 
lending  their  territory  and  sending  their  citizens  ti>  aid  the  Cana- 
dian rebellion.  Again,  the  intervention  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment— tardy  and  imperfect  from  the  defects  of  their  federative 
constitution — supervened  and  saved  the  countries  from  immediate 
hostilities. 

While  this  unlucky  concurrence  of  irritating  circumstances — 
in  which  we  can  hfildly  assert  that  England  was  in  no  case  to 
blame^  and  in  which  our  government  showed,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
cess of  patience — had  spread  a  hot  and  hostile  spirit  against  us 
along  the  whole  line  of  northern  States,  an  accident  occurred 
which  extended  the  same  bad  feeling  to  the  south,  A  vessel 
called  tlie  Creole  was  employed  to  convey  a  cargo  of  slaves  bred 
in  Carolina — where  slavery  is  lawful^ — ^ round,  as  it  was  alleged, 
into  (me  of  the  American  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
was,  hy  the  code  of  those  States,  a  lawful  transfer.  Some  of 
the  slaves,  however^,  fearing,  or  affecting  to  fear,  that  they  were 
not  really  destined  to  an  American  port,  hut  were  to  be  sold  to 
the  Spaniards,  rose  on  the  master  and  crew,  murdered  one  man, 
anil  ran  the  vessel  into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  one  of  our  Bahama 
Islands.  There  the  American  consul  demanded  that  the  ship 
and  slaves  should  he  delivered  to  him,  to  be  all  sent  back  to 
America.  The  British  aulliorilies  were  ready  to  deliver  the 
vesgeh  and  to  keep  the  slaves  actual  I  v  concerned  in  the  murder 
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ill  custijilv  lor  trial ;  but  llic  gfreat  hudy  of  die  slaves  who  were  not 
charged  with  any  crime,  they  thoufjlit  they  had  no  authority  lo 
interfere  with,  as,  lji*ing  free,  ipso  facta,  on  arriving  in  a  British 
Colony.  This  declaration  excited  ^^rt^at  indignation,  and.  it  would 
scejn,  alarm,  in  all  tlic  slave  States.  Mn  Benton  is  so  ridicu- 
hfUsly  unjust  as  to  cliaraclerise  this  accidental  and  unforeseeable 
circumstance  as  a  deliberate  attempt,  (*n  the  part  of  England,  *  to 
txcUi'  it  San  Domhtgo  ittsttfTfCiioH  m  Ike  noiffh*  (p.  16).  This 
ease  invtdvcs  many  curious  and  difficult  quest  ions  of  the  laws  of 
the  States,  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  Ko;xI^iid,  and  the  laws 
of  nation S|  into  which  we  need  not  enter :  suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  this  incident  (though  it  did  not  make  mucii  noise  in  Europe) 
bad  a  vastj  and,  to  England,  unfavourable  though  unjust,  eftect 
in  all  tbe  southern  and  ivestern  States. 

Misf(u*tunes,  says  the  proverb,  never  come  alone  ;  and  it  is 
peculiarly  true  of  what  we  may  venlnre  to  class  as  misfortunes, — - 
national  misunderstandings.  The  spirit  that  generates  one  ge- 
nerates many.  I'bere  arose^  or  rather  were  revived^  about  lliis 
time,  discussions  on  a  most  seri*>us,  and,  in  the  United  States, 
inflammatory  topic.  The  execution  of  our  slave-trade  ciuivenlions 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  bad  unavoidably  led  to  the  visit  of  stiips 
bearing:  tbe  United  States  ilii^,  in  ordiu-  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  really  Americans,  or  oidy  guilty  vessels  nsnrptiig  and 
abusing  that  flag  lo  escape  detection.  Our  readers  will  rec(»Uect 
our  explanations  on  this  subject  {Quuri,  Rev,,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  1?73), 
and  our  exposure  of  ibe^as  we  ihouj^ht  and  think — most  unwar- 
rantable means  by  which  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  late  minister  of  tlie 
United  States  in  London,  had  endeavoured  to  confound  tlie  mutnaJ 
right  of  viait — common  and  necessary  lo  all  nations^with  a  hel- 
tiijvrent  right  o(  search  .—leavings  at  the  moment  of  bis  recall,  an 
inflammatory  remtmstrancc  cigaiust  this  phatdofn  injory — for  such 
it  really  was — a  remonstrance  which  he  liimself  is  stated  in  liave, 
somewliat  indecently,  we  think,  characterised  as  '  very  hot  s/tol, 
and  vk  honfb'ithell,  thrown  into  the  British  cabinet  at  his  departure/ 
These  proceedings  of  a  public  minister,  with  some  ctmcurrcnt  tir- 
cunistances  in  France,  whicEi  we  shall  mention  presently,  raised 
a  considerable  ferment  in  the  United  Stales,  which  easily  mixetl 
itself  up  with  all  the  other  elements  of  hostility  before  enumerated ; 
and  J  in  tacl,  we  believe  that  never  was  there  a  nation  more  un- 
justlyj  but  mure  completely,  angry  with  aiiodier  than  tbe  United 
Slates  were  with  Great  Britain  towards  tbe  close  of  the  year  1841. 

On  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  administration  it  was 
felt  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  endured  by  either 
country  ;  that  the  cup  of  strife  bad,  by  a  long  series  of  ill-luck 
and  mismanagement  on  both  sides,  become  brim  luU^  and  that  the 
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slightest  accident  was  now  certain  to  cause  the  awful  calamity  of 
a  hostile  overflow.  Some  remedy  must  l>e  found ;  but  what  ? 
and  where  ?  All  the  usual  topics,  resources,  and  expedients  of 
office  had  been  mutually  exhausted;  the  routine  of  diplomacy 
had  been  trodden  bare,  and  at  every  new  step  the  business, 
instead  of  advancing,  had  retrograded,  and  was  now  ap- 
parently in  a  more  desperate  state  than  at  any  former  stage  of  the 
negotiations.  It  was  a  lucky  sagacity  that  thought  of  a  special 
mission;  an  especially  fortunate  judgment  that  selected  Lord 
Ashburton.  The  special  mission  was  itself  a  conciliatory  over- 
ture: the  chosen  minister  was  himself  a  pledge  of  the  frank, 
cordial,  and  generous  \-icws  of  the  British  cabinet.  We  need 
not  state  to  our  readers,  of  a  man  '  so  known,  so  bonourc<l  * 
as  Lord  Ashburton,  nil  the  circumstances,  public  and  priraie, 
which  rendered  him  the  best  informed  and  most  competent  jadge 
of  all  our  commercial,  and  particularly  of  our  Transatlantic  inte* 
rests,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  acceptable  and  popular 
mediator  that  we  could  have  employed  in  a  case,  where  the  pre- 
judices and  jealous  susceptibility  of  our  antagonists  were  to  be 
calmed  before  we  could  hope  for  any  fair  discussion  of  real 
and  substantial  interests.  On  all  matters  of  business  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  an  authority  whose  weight  must  be  felt  by  both  parties  ; 
and  in  points  of  honour  and  national  pride,  which  constituted,  w^c 
really  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  full  two-thirds 
of  the  difficulties.  Lord  Ashburton  was  certainly  the  Englishman 
to  whom  the  Americans  would  look  with  the  least  jealousy. 

But  what  hope  was  there  that  his  Lordship  would  undertake 
the  office  ?  Retired  into  the  bosom  of  his  family  after  a  long 
and  prosperous  life,  what  could  induce  him,  at  his  age  and  in 
his  personal  position,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  so  difficult  and 
apparently  inauspicious  a  mission — a  mission  having  none  of  the 
ordinary  diplomatic  temptations,  and  which,  exactly  for  the  same 
reasons  that  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task,  must  necessarily 
be  one  of  peculiar  anxiety  and  painful  responsibility?  This 
sacrifice,  however,  of  private  feeling  to  public  duty  Lord  Ash- 
burton fortunately  consented  to  make.  He  shared,  we  dare  say, 
something  of  the  same  laudable  ambition  that  we  have  attributed 
to  General  Jackson,  of  closing  this  unhappy  contest ;  and  he  felt 
probably  the  inspiriting  conviction,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  be 
done,  he  was,  from  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the 
man  to  do  it.  The  result  has,  in  every  point,  justified  these 
anticipations  ;  though,  even  before  he  embarked,  things  had  oc- 
curred which  rendered  his  success  much  more  problematical  than 
it  might  have  seemed  a  month  before. 

We  have  already  stated  the  ferment  created  in  the  American 
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mind  by  tlie  qucslion  c^i  visiting  vessels  suspected  of  carrying  false 
colours,  anil  ihc  unt^aoilid  and  (judging  from  his  own  statement) 
ill-iiitcnlioiied  misrepresentntions  of  Mr.  Stevenson;  but  nboiit 
the  time  when  Lord  Ashlmrton*s  mission  was  first  resolved  on*  a 
circomslance  bad  occurred  wIjicIi  promised  to  smootli  the  diffi- 
culties of  thir-  question — ^wc  mean  tlie  treaty  between  Austria, 
France,  Enj2:lamb  Prnssia,  and  Kussia,  concedinx  <i  conventional 
and  mutual  riijlit  of  search  hir  the  suppressi<ni  of  the  Slave  trade. 
We  ourselves  confidently  believed  {Qtff/rl.  Rev*  voL  Ixix.  p*  279) 
that  I  be  Republic  would  accede  to  this  system— tbal  sbe  would 
not  Cf>nsent  to  remain*  alone  of  all  nations,*  excluded  from  tliis 
humane  and  honourable  alliance — and  we  si  ill  believe  that  she 
would  have  so  acceded — but  unfortunalely  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Tuil cries  bail,  we  know  not  why,  delayed  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
and  the  opposition  in  ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies  seized  it<is^a 
party  weapon  of  personal  animosity  against  M»  Guiscot,  and  of 
national  hostility  to  En^jland  ; — and  a  vote— more  uncrmstitutinnal 
iban  anything,  we  believe,  that  had  been  done  by  any  of  their 
assemblies  since  the  davs  of  the  Convention — -was  carrieil  which 
forl>ade  the  ratification  of  the  treaty*  Towards  exciting  this  com- 
motion. General  Cass,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Paris,  largely 
eonlriliuted.  Actuated,  we  believe,  by  the  motive  of  making 
himself  personally  popular  at  liomc  (where  we  hear  that  he  is,  on 
the  strength  of  this  public  service,  a  candidate  f(»r  the  Presidency), 
he  ti>ok  upon  himself  tn  remonstrate  with  the  Frencli  Govern- 
ment and  Chambers  against  ibe  ratification  of  this  quintuple  treaty; 
and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  ihe  anticip.ited  facilities  of 
arran^i^ng  the  question  with  the  United  States,  Lord  Ashburton 
found  them  and  France  rinited  and  arrayed  in  a  most  violent  and 
warlike  opposititm  to  any  arrangement  of  the  question.  We  shall 
go  more  at  large  inio  this  mailer  by  and  by ;  here  we  only 
mention  it  lo  explain  how  much  this  sudden  and  lanexpeeletl 
junction  of — ^wc  will  not  say  tnfetests — (for  the  supposed  right 
of  search  is  a  mere  bugbear)  but  o(  pasaicii — between  two  such 
powers  as  France  and  the  United  States,  must  have  enhanced 
the  difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  arranging 
our  American  dilTerences, 

Lord  Asbburtcm  sailed  from  England  in  February,  but»  having 
had  a  passage  of  extraordinary  length,  did  not  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton till  the  beginning  of  April;  and  above  a  month  was  employed 
in  assembling  at  Washington  three  Comunssioners  from  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  and  four  from   that  of  Maine,  whose  consents 


*  Brrij[i!^  Dfumnrk,  Hollanch  Naples^  P<?rtugTil,  Sanllrili,  Spninj  ami  Sweikn  bad 
already  enteral  into  iimilni'  conventiotLi. 
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were  constitutiuiiaUv  iicccssai  y  to  llir  adoption  of  nny  couveii- 
tkmal  line.  Tlio  iiegotlalioos  tbercfttre  did  not  furinally  com- 
intnice  till  tlie  iniddle  of  June;  bot  they  were  opened  mi  Iwtli 
sides  \\\\h  so  iiiucli  frankness,  and  cuiiducied  \vil!i  such  activity, 
lliat,  allhoun^h  comphcalcd  by  the  intervention  of  the  Stnfe  Ctnn- 
missirnersp  they  were  terminated  by  a  treaty  signed  on  the  9lh  iif 
Au^iiist,  uf  whith  we  may  confidently  assert  that  it  hears  tni  its 
face  tlie  broad  clmracteristics  of  being  a  «^ood,  a  just,  and  honour- 
n!>Ie  treaty  : — it  moderates  and  appnixinuttes  the  extreme  j.reien- 
si(jns  cjf  both  parlies — it  g^rant^  tf»  ear  h  what  each  thought  most 
casentiiil  lo  its  own  intere:sls — it  has  satisfietl  the  two  govei inne nls 
— it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  vast  niajnrily  of  pubhc  opinion  in 
l]oih  countries;  and  in  both  countries  it  has  l>een  by  a  small  rmd 
partisan  seetifui  of  public  men  censured  tui  the  nioijt  coninidiclivry 
ami  irrecontilalile  pretences.  Mr.  Benton  calls  it  a  huniihaUn*;^ 
surrender  ui  American  rights — by  Lord  Pahneriton.  or  at  least  by 
I  hose  uh*»  are  supposed  to  l)e  his  Ltud  ship's  organs,  it  is  stijy- 
matised  as  a  shameful  cupilttifdioa  on  the  part  of  Erig:bind.  VVilh 
whatever  ability,  i>r  upon  whatever  aulhority.  such  opposite  charges 
may  be  urged,  it  is  obvious  that  tliey  cannot  both  be  true,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  satisfy  us  that  neither  is.  Mr.  Benton 
ihiuks  thai  the  whole  claim  iif  his  country  was  inconlrovertibly  just 
— we  think  the  same  of  the  whole  of  our  claim — and  dierefore 
j/r/e^  jw.y/ice  would,  under  these  opinions,  require  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  whole  chum  to  one  or  to  the  other.  l>ut  a  trvaft/  is 
not  a  trial  at  law^  in  which  a  court  decides  on  the  issue  joined ; 
— ^a  treaty  is  a  compromise  of  national  differences  which  there 
is  no  tribunal  to  decitle,^ — a  balance  of  interests  havinpr  no  defined 
staud;nd  or  measure,  in  which,  to  avoid  the  frij[^^htfu!  allcrnalive 
of — -the  vHima  raito — an  appeal  to  the  swordt  concessions  aiid 
rompensatiuns  are  mutually  made.  In  all  such  cashes,  if  either 
of  the  parties  will  only  reckon  up  its  ov\n  sacrifices,  witlumt 
IfMikin^  to  the  other  side  of  the  accimnt,  the  fairest  Irealy  that  ever 
was  made  would  appear  a  *  humiliating  cnpitulali<m ;'  but  when 
you  come  to  examine  the  opposite  scale^  and  find  that  the  conces- 
sions on  one  side  are  fairly  count erhalnnced  by  compensations  an 
the  other,  you  have  all  that  national  honour  can  require,  or  human 
justice  secure. 

We  will  add  one  other  practical  consideration^  which,  obvious 
as  it  may  seein^  is  t(X>  much  overlooked  in  these  unilateral  criti- 
cisms of  treaties — that  no  treaty,  which  is  not  founded  on  mutual 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  equal  advatita^eS|  can  be  either  lionour- 
able  or  safe,  or  be,  in  fact,  expected  to  last  beyond  the  fust  oppor- 
tunity of  infraction  or  escape.  We  1(h>Uj  therefore,  upon  the  oppo- 
site yet  simultaneous  attacks  of  Mi\  Benton  and  Lord  Palmeritott 
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on  Uie  trenty  of  Washington  as  prima  facie  evMlence  of  lis  excel- 
lence, and  a  happy  prcunise  of  its  success  and  stahihly. 

Let  us  examine,  iimveven  ihe  Vailueof  their  ohjcctions  in  detail ; 
and  in  doing  so  we  shall  he,  on  the  principle  we  have  just  stated, 
as  nnxious  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  VYehsler  against  Mr.  Benton,  as 
to  Lord  Asliburlon  against  our  own  critics.  Both  negotiators 
acted,  as  it  seems  to  us,  widi  remark^ible  ability,  intelligence, 
and  zeal,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  purest  patriotism:  we  firmly 
believe  thai  each  carried  perseverance  in  his  propositions  to  die 
very  verge  of  prudence — that  the  fund  of  concession  on  l>oth  sides 
was  exhausted— and  that,  had  either  licld  out  for  further  ad  van - 
Itiires,  the  rope  ivonld  have  snappetl,  and  then — 

*  Dii  racliora  pits,  crrorcmque  hostibns  ilium.' 
The  gotid  sense  of  llic  negotiators  preserved  them  jrom  this  fatal 
error,  into  which  the  rash  coimsels,  now  advocated  by  their  ene- 
mies, would  have  plunged  them  and  their  countries. 

The  main  ohjectitm  on  both  sides  is»  of  course r  to  the  settlement 
made  of  the  main  rpicstion — the  norlh-east  boundary  ;  and  for  a 
dearer  umlerstan<ling  of  this  jToint,  we  beg  our  readers  to  turn 
back  to  our  sketch  of  the  localities.     They  will  observe— 

1st.  The  Ameriatn  boundary,  running  parallel  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, overlooking  the  valley,  and  approaching  within  a  few  miles 
(in  some  points  only  eleven,  or  even  less)  of  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

2nd.  Tlic  Award  boundary,  which  would  have  deprived  the 
United  Slates  o(  the  region  east  of  the  St.  Francis  and  north  of 
the  St.  John's,  but  left  them  the  most  important  part  of  the  fron- 
tier alcmg  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 

3rd.  The  boundary  obtained  by  Lord  Ashburton,  which  has 
renn»ved  the  frcmtier  considerably  iff /and,  dividing  into  nearlv 
equal  parts  the  disputed  territory  l)etween  the  American  claim 
and  the  Kivcr  St,  Julm's,  and  giving  England  the  mountainous 
range  uverlotiking  the  valley  of  the  St.  Ijawrcnce,  and  ccimmand- 
ing  the  communicatitms  between  Quebec  and  our  Nova-Scotran 
provinces.  The  territorial  gain  to  England  by  this  alteration  of 
the  Dutch  boundary  is  calculated  at  893  square  miles,  or  517,520 
square  acres* 

We  have  also  marked  on  this  sketch  the  line  of  the  mifi- 
fftrt/  road  that  connects  Quebec  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  which  w^e  have  not  seen  in  jiny  English  map,  but 
wliicli  is  an  imporlanl  feature  in  the  case— for  dm  facility  and 
security  of  llint  corninnnicalion  had  been,  all  along,  our  great 
object,  ;md  that  Lord  Asbhurton  has  obtained. 

These  are  the  naked  facts  of  the  case;  and  it  must  he  admitted 
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that  Mr.  Benton*s  objections  (though,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
not  more  substantially  just)  are  much  more  plausible  than  those 
of  Lord  Palmerstoii  and  his  organs.  Mr.  Benton  first  insists  on 
the  whole  of  the  American  claim ;  and  reminds  President  Tyler 
and  Secrelai-y  Webster  that  they,  as  scncitors^  were  members  of  the 
majority  that  forced  General  Jackson  to  reject  the  Dutch  award, 
and  that  Mr.  Webster  on  that  occasion  showed  such  a  personal 
conviction  in  the  extremest  view  of  the  American  claim>  that  he 
offered  himself  '  to  shoulder  a  musket,  and  march  to  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Maine  in  defence  of  that  boundary.'  How, 
then,  asks  Mr.  Benton,  can  these  same  men  now  propose  to 
sacrifice  the  boundary  they  would  have  so  recently  fought  for,  and 
to  accept — not  even  the  award  they  had  rejected — but  an  eg^- 
giously  unfavourable  fragment  of  that  award,  by  '  the  surrender  of 
the  mountain  boundary ^^  and  893  square  miles  of  territory  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Maine  ?  This  point  Mr.  Benton  deve- 
lops at  great  length  and  with  much  zeal — but  the  following  pas- 
sages of  his  speech  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  to  our  readers  the 
American  view  of  this  portion  of  the  Ashburton  capitulation: — 

*  Near  three  hundred  miles  of  this  strong  national  frontier  have  been 
surrendered  by  this  treaty — being  double  as  much  as  was  given  up  by 
the  rejected  award.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  although  un  the  list 
of  British  generals,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Crown  [! ! !],  was  a 
man  of  too  much  honour  to  deprive  us  of  the  commanding  mountain 
frontier  opposite  to  Quebec.  .  .  . 

*  Our  negotiator  gives  up  the  boundary  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
on  this  side  the  head  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  without  pretext ;  for  the 
mountain-ridge  was  there  three  thousand  feet  high.  The  new  part 
given  up,  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Francis  to  Metjarmette  portage,  is 
invaluable  fa  Great  Britain.  It  covers  her  new  road  la  Quebec^ 
removes  us  farther  from  that  cHy^  places  a  mountain  betxoeen  us^  and 
briiujs  her  into  Maine.  To  comprehend  the  value  of  this  uew  boundary 
to  Qreat  Britain,  and  its  injury  to  us,  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  it 
ou  a  map— to  see  its  form — know  its  height,  the  depth  of  its  gorges^ 
and  its  rough  and  rocky  sides.  .  .  . 

This  mountain  barrier  is  yielded  to  Great  Britain.  Now  take  up  a 
map — follow  the  mountain  north — see  how  it  bears  in  upon  Quebec — 
approaching  within  two  marches  of  that  great  city,  and  skirting  the 
St.  Lawrence  for  some  hundred  miles.  All  this  is  given  up.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this  boundary  is  given  up  on  this  side  the 
awarded  line ;  and  the  country  left  to  guess  and  wonder  at  the  enormity 
and  fatuity  of  the  sacrifice.  Look  at  the  new  military  road  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec — that  part  of  it  which  approaches  Quebec,  and  lies 
between  the  mountain  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

'  Even   by   the   awarded   line,   this    road  was  forced   to   cross  thi^ 
mountain  at  or  beyond  the  head  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  then  to  follow 
the  base  of  the  mountain  for  near  one  hundred  miles,  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages 
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advantages  of  crossing  the  spurs  and  gorges  of  the  moimtaiii,  and  the 
creeks  and  ravines,  and  commanded  in  its  wholi!  extent  by  the  power  on 
the  mouniaiii.  See  how  this  is  changed  by  the  new  boundary  !  The  road 
jjermitted  to  tiike  either  side  of  the  mountain — to  cross  where  it  [) leases 
- — and  covered  and  protected  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  moEnt4iin  heights 
now  exclusively  Brjtii-h.  Why  this  new  way,  and  this  isccurity  for  the 
road,  unless  to  give  ihe  British  still  greater  advantages  overus  limn  the 
awarded  boundary  gave?' — Benton  s  Speccht  p.  6. 

Though  Mr.  BentoiVs  complaint  is  unjust,  his  facts  are  true. 
The  complaint  is  unjust,  as  Mr.  Rives,  in  bis  reply »  conclusively 
proved,  because  it  asaumes  that  this  was  the  lawful  and  recog- 
nized boundary  of  Maitie — wbile  we  utterly  denied  it,  and  Mr* 
fVtbstcr  migfd  have  seen^-smce  itie  former  discussiou — reason  to 
itttfpevt  iIkiI  we  were  in  the  rtgbt ;  because  it  also  assumes  that 
lliis  was  a  surrender  without  coinpeusatiun^  whereas  il  was  in  fact 
but  one  side  of  a  bard-fDUght  bargain ;  and  because,  wbeii  he 
proves  that  this  boundary  was  so  easenHal  to  En^jland  for  ibc 
com uinni cation  between  her  North  American  provinces,  he  esta- 
blisbes  a  main  argument  of  the  British  ease — one  which  we  have 
always  consider eii  as  of  the  greatest  force,  namely — that  suck  a 
line  of  Ijoundary  never  could  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
original  negotiators  !  But  his  facts  are  true— the  mountain -range 
is  essential  to  England  for  her  internal  communication,  and  for, 
in  case  of  aggression,  her  external  defence,  while  it  can  only  be 
valuable  to  the  United  States  as  a  meuacinH!  |x>sition  against 
Lower  Canada,  and  especially  Quebec.  Mr.  Benton  reproaches 
the  new  line  with  being  *  a  British  line  made  for  the  y  ecu  rift/  of 
Quebei\'  (Ih.)  Be  it  so — what  fitter  or  more  natural  provision 
could  we  expect  to  see  in  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity?  What 
amity  could  exist — what  peace  could  be  expected— if  the  United 
States  had  persisted  in  retaining  a  position  admit tetl  to  be  in  our 
hands  a  defensive  one,  but  in  theirs  a  moans  of  menace  and 
agpfression  ? 

But  what  shall  we  say  Ur  the  objections  made  by  Lord  Pal- 
inerston's  organs  to  this  boundary  ?  They  call  il  a  capitulniiont 
because -we  really  hardly  know  where  to  find  their  biraniie. 

Is  it  because  it  resigns  about  half  the  tUsputed  territory  7 — Lord 
Palmerston  had  himself  stated  that  he  thought  the  most  equitable 
adjustment  would  have  been  *  an  equal  divisii>n  of  the  territory  in 
dispute,'  (Disp.  30th  October,  1835,)  and  bad  been  all  alonc^ 
willing,  and  even  eager  to  ^ive  up— not  merely  otm-hal/l  but — 
(wo-ihirds. 

Is  it  because  it  resigns  a  strip  of  territory  north  of  the  St. 
Johu*s? — Lord  Palmerst4^)n  was  pressingly  anxious  to  give  up  that 
same  strip  of  territory,  and  as  much  more  into  the  bargain. 
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Is  it  because  it  abandons  lialf  the  Madnwa^ka  settle  in  en  t  ? — 
Lord  Palmers  ton  had  offered  to  surrender  t!iat  same  settlement 
wit  limit  a  struG-jrlf^ ;  and  he  rejected  Mr.  Liiinp;ston's  proposition, 
whirlu  whatever  other  effect  it  inight  Lave  had,  would  assuredly 
liave  given  us  tlie  whole  of  the  Madawaska  settlement. 

Is  it  l}eeause  Lord  Ashhurtoii  has  pven  the  United  States  a 

liniited   navierauon   nf.  orj  to  speak   more   truly,   an   cuti   for   the 

*  unmannfaeUiieil  produce  of  the  foresC  through^  the  Lower   St. 

John's?     We  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  that  concession 

IV as  a  oeressary  consequence  of  Lord  Palinerston's  acceptance  of 

the  King  of  Holland's  award,  and  7ntf^l  have  eventually  followed 

am/  arrangement  wliieh  gave  the  Lhiited  States  the  upper  waters. 

To    have  refused  it   would  have  been  the  occasion   of  constant 

'  lutkerings  and  aniinnsity;     It  would  also  have  been  highly  inju- 

rious  to  our  own  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  our  town  of 

Sl  John*s.     They  must^  we  presume,  understand  their  own  inte- 

!  rests,  and  there  the  treaty  is  unanimously  popular ;  and  without 

lliis  boon  we  are  convinced  that  the  State  of  Maine  never  would 

lliave  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  not  only  the  territory  east  of  the 

I'Sl  Francis,  but  of  above  500,000  acres,  which  Lord  Ashburton's 

['treaty  has  obtained  beyond  the  award. 

We  heartily  wish  that  Lord  Ash  burton  could  have  obtained  the 

[linrj  of  the  St,  John's — first,  because  it  wtmld  have  been  a  nearer 

rapproach  to  what  we  shall  always  consider  as  our  original   right ; 

^but,  secondly,  because  it  wTmld  have  been   a  more  distinct  and 

[better  boundary — though  we  learn  from   both   parties    that  the 

[strip  which  the  LTnited  Slates  retain  on  the  north  of  that  river  is 

[of  very  little  value  ;  but  htjw  could  Lord  Ashburton   have  ven- 

f  tured  to  make  a  stand  on  this  point,  which   had  been  over  and 

over  again  abandoned  by  Lord  Palmerston?     How  could  a  man 

of  common  sense,  common  honesty,  or  common  humanity,  run 

the  awful  risk  of  a  war  for  the  possession  of  some  miles  of  morass 

which  for  so  many  years  the  Knglish  Secretary  of  State  had  readily 

[and  unequivocally  renounced  f 

We  confess  that  we  ourselves  never  could  anticipate  by  what 
f  means  tliese  reiterated  offers  on  our  part,  and  the  firm  refusals  of 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  Dulcli  boundary,  were  to  be  got 
over.  The  intervening  circumstances  had  all  tended  to  damage  our 
position,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
the  United  States  in  their  pretensions  : — the  Canadian  revoh — the 
cases  of  the  Caroline  and  Creole — the  right  of  search  question  — 
and,  above  all,  the  union  of  France  and  America  in  the  hostile 
feeling  of  which  this  quesli* in  was  made  the  signal  and  excuse, 
lendered  it,  in  our  opinion,  exceedingly  unlikely  that  Lord  Asli- 
burton  should  be  able  to  establish  even  the  King  of  Holland's 
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award,  which  America  had  rejected,  when  our  general  political 
posiliun  WEis  much  stronger.  We  certainly  had  Utde  hope  ihat 
he  woidd  have  heen  a  hie  to  obtain  anj^  the  slightest  ainend- 
inrnt  of  the  Ijoundary :  but  to  our  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction 
he  (lid  so — and  for  tlic  extent  of  the  advantage  we  refer  bnck 
to  die  evidence  of  Mr.  Benton*  Much  as  we  have  seen  of  the 
injustice  and  bHndness  of  party,  we  certainly  never  were  more 
astonished  than  at  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  this  success  liy 
ibrjsc  \y\m  would  have  gladly  ratified  much  less  advantageous 
terms. 

Jiut  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Fcatlierstonhaugh*s  pamphlet  has 
announced  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  map,  in  which  Dr.  Frank- 
lin himself  had  described  the  British  line  as  the  true  one.  This 
discovery  naturally  created,  for  the  moment,  an  opinion  that,  if  Lord 
Ashljmton  liad  Ijcen  more  perlimjcious,  we  might  perhaps  have  oh- 
tainetl  a  better  boundary — one  south  of  the  St.  John's,  if  not  our 
original  and  riq:htful  claim.  Dr.  Franklin's  map  does  certainly 
confirm  that  original  claim  by  additional  and^  we  think,  conclusive 
evidence ;  and  we  cannot  now  doubt  that  it  has  been  the  secret 
cause  of  our  obtaining  not  only  the  awarded  boundary  which  had 
been  so  often  refused,  hot  the  imj>orlant  addition  of  the  mountain 
frontier,  for  tlic  concessiim  of  which  we  have  honestly  admitted 
that  we  could  not  very  well  account:  but  we  have  very  strong 
doubts,  which  we  shall  hereafter  explain,  whether  this  .veered— if 
our  negotiator  had  been  fully  aware  i\i  it — cx>uld  have  procured  us 
any,  or  at  least  any  considerable  modification  of  the  terms  we 
have  obtained.     The  faets  arc  these : 

A  little  before  Lord  Ashburton*s  arrival  in  America  Mr. 
Webster  received  a  communication  from  Mr,  Jared  Sparks,  the 
eminent  biographer  and  historian,  then  in  Paris,  to  the  following 
effect  r — 

*  While  pursuing  my  rescarclies  among  the  voluminous  papera  re* 
lating  to  the  American  Revolution  in  the  Archives  de^  Jjfhircs 
Kfnuujth'es  in  Ptiris,  I  found  in  one  of  the  Ijound  volumes  an  origiutd 
letter  irom  Ur  Fnmklin  to  Count  de  Yergeunes,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  exact  transcript:  — 

'  ^yPamj^  December  6,  1782. 
'  "  Sir,^^I  have  the  honour  of  returnin;^  herewith  the  map  your  Ex- 
cellcacy  sent  nie  yesterday.     I  have   marked  with  a  strong  rf^f  h'ne, 
according  to  your  dcBirc,  the  limits  of  the  United  Statt^s,  as  BeUled  tu 
the  prelimiimrica  lictween  the  Britis^h  and  American  jdeuipotentinrieB. 
'  "  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c., 

*  *'  B.  Frankun.*» 

*  This  letter  was  written  six  day?  after  the  preliminaries  were  signed;" 
and  if  wc  could  procnrc  the  identical  map  meutioiietl  by  Franklin,  it 
would  seem  to  allonl  rftfichtsive  i'viflmce  m  to  the  meaning  adixcd  hv 
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the  Commissiouers  to  the  language  of  the  treaty  on  the  subject  of  the 
boundaries.  You  may  well  suppose  that  I  lost  no  time  in  making  in- 
quiry for  the  map,  not  doubting  that  it  would  confirm  all  my  previous 
opinions  respecting  the  validity  of  our  claim.  In  the  geographical  de- 
partment of  the  Archives  are  sixty  thousand  maps  and  charts;  but  so 
well  arranged  with  catalogues  and  indexes  that  any  one  of  them  may 
be  easily  found.  After  a  little  research  in  the  American  division,  with 
the  aid  of  the  keeper,  I  came  upon  a  map  of  North  America,  by 
D'Anville,  dated  1146,  in  size  about  eighteen  inches  square,  on  which 
was  drawn  a  strong  red  line  throughout  the  entire  boundary  of  the 
United  Slates,  answering  precisely  to  Franklin's  description.  The  line 
is  bold  and  distinct  in  every  part,  made  with  red  ink,  and  apparently 
drawn  with  a  hair-pencil,  or  a  pen  with  a  blunt  point.  There  is  no 
other  colouring  on  any  part  of  the  map. 

*  Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering  that  this  line  runs  toliolly  south 
the  St.  John^Sy  and  between  the  head  waters  of  tliat  river  and  those  of 

le  Penobscot  and  Kennebec.  In  short,  it  is  exactly  the  line  noxo  con- 
tended for  by  Great  Britain^  except  that  it  concedes  more  than  is 
claimed.  The  north  line,  after  departing  from  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Mars  Hill,  stops  far  short  of  that  point, 
and  turns  off  to  the  west,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  British  side  all  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  St.  John's,  between  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix  and  Mars  Hill.  It  is  evident  that  the  line,  frorh  the  St.  Croix 
to  the  Canadian  highlands,  is  intended  to  exclude  all  ilie  waters  running 
into  the  St.  John's. 

*  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  this  map  is  actually  the  one  marked 
by  Franklin ;  yet,  upon  any  other  supposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  circumstances  of  its  agreeuig  so  perfectly  with  his  description, 
and  of  its  being  preserved  in  the  place  where  it  would  naturally  be  de- 
posited by  Count  de  Vergcunes.  I  also  found  another  map  in  the 
Archives,  on  which  the  same  boundary  was  traced  in  a  dotted  red  line 
with  a  pen,  apparently  copied  from  the  other. 

*  I  enclose  herewith  a  map  of  Maine,  on  which  I  have  drawn  a  strong 
blnck  line,  corresponding  with  the  red  one  above  mentioned.' — pp.  104- 
106, 

With  this  secret  in  his  possession,  Mr.  Webster  commenced 
what  we  may  call  his  triple  negotiation — with  Lord  Ashburton 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
respectively — and  we  think  that  any  one  who  attentively  considers 
the  whole  correspondence  will  see  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Webster's  negotiations  with  these  States  were  quite  as  difficult  as 
that  with  'Great  Britain ;  in  fact,  we  are  ourselves  satisfied  that, 
but  for  the  opportune  discovery  of  Dr.  Franklin's  map,  secretly 
communicated  to  the  Commissioners  in  terror  cm,  not  even  the  con- 
cession of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's  would  have  overcome  the 
obstinate  spirit  of  resistance  that  existed  and  even  still  survives  in 
the  Stale  of  Maine.  The  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  a  treaty  of 
reasonable  and  mutual  concession  would  probably  have  been  not  so 

hopeless 
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hopeless  as  tlittt  of  jfnine  ;  Ijut  it  wtnild  still  have  been,  we  believe, 
ainaller  of  consitlemblc  didiculty— for  even  aflt-r  llie  Secretary  of 
Stnte  Lad  made  a  secret  communiralioo  to  the  Senate  of  Mr.  Sparks's 
discovery,  there  was  still  a  strung*"  iiielination  to  resistance,  and  a  very 
rreneral  expression  of  opinion  that  this  piece  of  evidence,  thon^rh 
ndniitted  to  l>e  serious,  was  by  no  means  conclusive.  Even  Mr. 
Rives,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations — who 
made  the  secret  communication,  and  who  answt^red  with  great  abi- 
litv  and  with  several  sltonj^  iidditiunal  facts  Mr*  Benton*s  objection 
to  the  author ity  of  the  map  imputed  to  Dr.  Franklin^ — was  himself 
oblig^ed — in  compltance,  we  presume,  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
audience — to  introduce  it  as  '  an  embarrassinGT*  thougli  rt^jorrjr/jAa/, 
document.*  In  short,  when  we  ctjnsider  the  long  and  pertinatious 
rejection  of  the  Ktng  of  Holland's  award,  and  more  particularly 
when  we  recollect  that  all  the  erieriry  and  authority  of  General 
Jackson,  with  tlie  additional  temptation  of  1,*250,000  doUars, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  State  of  Maine,  wc  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
tliat  without  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin's  map  that  State — in  a 
umch  strtmger  position  than  she  was  when  slic  rejected  General 
Jackson's  instances— would  have  rejected  the  worse  territorial 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  very  true — but  was  not  the  British 
negotiator  deluded,  and  is  not  Mr.  Webster  chargeable  with  bad 
faith  and  duplicity  when  in  the  outset  of  the  negotiation  he  thus 
addressed  Lord  Ashburlon  ?— 

*  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  (^w  (|ue8liuas  huvc  ever  arisen  viuilcr 
this  Goverameat,  in  regnrd  to  which  a  stromjer  or  more  ^jaterai  t'VU' 
ricfinn  was  fell  thai  the  ctninlrtj  wm  in  the  ritjhi^  dian  this  qttesiion  *tf 
t k *t  norl h -ea ^ tern  fm u n da r^ . *—  Dhpat c h ,  8i h  Jultf^  IS 42 . 

Upon  this  Mr.  Featherstonhangh  remarks  that— 
*  we  are  miavoidably  brought  to  a  corivictimi  that  whilst  die  hij^hest 
functionaries  of  the  American  Government  were  dealing  with  Jjord 
Ashburton  with  n  seeming  integrity,  they  were,  in  fact,  deceiving  him  ; 
and  thFit  whilst  they  were  pledging  the  faidi  of  their  Govern iiR-nt  for  a 
perfect  conviction  of  the  Justice  of  iheir  clajni  to  the  territury  which  wua 
in  dis|>nte,  they  had  the  highest  evidence  in  their  possession  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admitted  of,  that  the  United  Slates  never  had  liad  the 
slightest  shadow  of  right  to  any  part  of  the  territory  which  they  have 
been  disputing  with  Great  Briliiiu  for  nenr  fifty  years/ — pp,  102,  103. 

Now  we  cannot  quite  concur  in  Mr,  Feaiberstordiangirs  cen- 
sure of  the  Anierican  funelionaries.  We  doubt  in  die  abstract 
how  far  a  pn!)lic  minister  or  a  private  advocate  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce to  bis  adversary  evidence  hostile  lo  bis  ownciuie,  parlicnlarly 
when  that  evidence  has  been  confuled  to  bini  in  liis  capacity  of 
minister  t^r  advocate.  Our  readers  all  rec<dlect  Sir  Henry 
VV'otton's  punning  definition  of  an  ambassador,  made  when  he 

himself 
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liirnself  was  nn  ambassador  :-- — '  An  lioncst  man  sent  to  lie  abraad 
{or  ibc  good  i»f  his  country  ;'  and  there  is  some  difference  in  snch 
mailers  Ijetweeii  the  xttggesflo  fahi  and  the  snpprew^io  ren  ;  but 
we  need  not  discuss  these  nice  cases,  heraiise  Mr.  Webster  can- 
not, wc  think,  lie  justly  charged  with  oilher,  for  saying-  that 
*  llierc  were  few^  questions  on  which  his  counLrynien  entertained  a 
stronger  or  more  general  conviction  l!ian  tliis/  for  it  was  per- 
fect ly  true; — so  true,  thai  wc  liave  been  assured  thai  the  produc* 
tion  of  Fmnklin's  map  has  not  made  any  cliangc  in  the  opinion  of 
even  the  most  respectable  Americans.  Tins  seems  wonderlul, 
but  such  they  tell  us  is  the  fact  But  there  is  another  eonsider- 
'ation  still  more  in  Mr,  Webster's  favour.  All  atlempls  at  iidjnst- 
inent  under  the  trrms  of  fbc  tmity  had  been  abfindoned  by 
mutual  Cfmscnt,  and  in  tlie  most  explicit  terms;  and  when  Mr, 
Webster  all  titled  in  one  of  his  first  dispatches  to  evidence  expla 
natory  nT  ihc  i/ifentions  of  the  original  treaty.  Lord  Ashburton  re* 
minded  liim  ihnt  the  lime  of  discussing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
wns  gone  bv,  and  that  tbcy  wert^  now  to  arrange  a  purely  con- 
ventional line,  not  on  discussions  of  evidence,  but  on  C(msider- 
{itifmsof  mutual  convenience  and  compromise.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
W  ebster  had  bnd  still  more  absi>lule  and  conclusive  evidence 
tliat  the  EngHsli  construction  of  the  treaty  was  the  correct  one, 
it  could  not  have  been  consiflered,  we  believe,  by  the  most  st  ru- 
pn!ous  casuist,  as  obUyntorij  upon  him,  in  a  new  negotiation  krv 
a  line  of  convenience  and  ccnn promise,  Mr.  Benton,  indeed, 
strongly  insists  that  Lord  Asliburton  himself  was  aware  of  the 
d  is  c<  A  cry  o  f  F  r  a  n  k  1  i  n's  map : — 

*  Tlie  British  minister  knew  our  eecret  before  we  knew  it  ourselves.* 
—Spcerh^  p.  16. 

This  J  we  arc  satisfied,  was  not  the  case*  Lfwd  Ashburton 
knew  that  there  was  a  great^ — according  to  our  own  views  an 
invincible— mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  British  line  was 
that  intended  by  the  treaty  ;  and  Mr  Fcadierstimhaugh  informs 
us  that  atter  Ills  lords!iip*s  departm  e  further  eviilcnee  was  (lisco^ 
vered  in  Efigfanrf  which  coincirles  in  a  rejnarkable  manner  witli 
Dr.  Fnuiklin's  mnp.  But  we  do  nut  believe  that  Lord  Aslilmrton 
ba<l  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sparks's  discovery:  the  phmse  in  one 
of  Lord  Ashburton's  letters  to  Afr.  Webster, on  which  Mr.  Benton 
builds  his  coMJrcture^ 

'  If  this  fjucFtiun  shoulfl  ui* fortunately  go  to  a  further  reference,  /  shou/if 
ffjj  no  mean.^  thsjifiir  (tf\fiftdiftfj  xome  conJirjfuHinn  of  (hi'i  [the  Bntisfi] 
vieii>  iff  ilw  rase  '—{Ditj}.  1  Itii  July,  1843)— 

was  probaldy  only  a  general   expression  of  confidence  in   the   jus-  A 
lice  of  his  case,  or  peihaps  some  allusion  to   the  adtbirnnal  evi- 
dence mentioned  hv  Mr.  Featherstonhaugb. 

We 
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Wo  have  no  susjiicloii  wluilsoovcr  (thuii^U  ^ve  ari'  tt»lil  that 
scjiLic  pei'soiis  piufess  to  liave)  of  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's map.  1 1  icceivcil,  Mr.  Rives  iufornis  us,  "  mnst  remarkable 
and  unforeseen  confirmation*  (p.  5)  by  other  evidence  found  in 
l!ie  archives  of  the  American  Senate*  and  formerly  behinging  to 
Mr.  JcHersoji;  and  \vc  cannfjt  doubt  that  if  this  map,  and  the 
various  corroborations  of  it  wliicli  have  siucc  appeared,  had  been 
known  earlier,  and  suljinitted  tt)  ihe  arbitrator,  they  must  have 
had  their  due  effect.  If  even  they  had  been  discovered  between 
the  arbitration  and  Lord  Ashbnr ton's  miaaion,  they  mig-ht  have 
p;iven  a  different  turn  to  the  ne^t*liations.  and  afforded  us  (t  utnv 
tiial  on  this  better  evidence;  but  when  Lord  A di bur tini's  mission 
h^id  been  oucc  opened  on  the  principle  whiih  the  British  g^o- 
vernment  had  been  for  so  many  years  ur^in«:  on  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington,— of  abandon in^r  all  discussion  of  the  hvnty  ami 
ne^otiating'for  a  eo^r»t'«//o/i^/  line, — ^we  know  not  thatibe  tl/ACOveri/ 
could  have  been  better  employed  than  it  was  by  Mv.  Webster, 
in  fivercomini^  the  hitherto  intractable  violence-  of  Maine,  and  by 
moderating  the  formidable  opposition  which  we  may  learn  from 
Mr.  llenton*s  speech  the  new  treaty  would  ha\c  olhernise  encoun- 
tered in  the  Senate. 

There  are  several  cireumstauces  that  prove  that,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  Franklin's  map,  the  success  <jf  the  treaty  was  not 
easy— the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  was  by  no  means  cor- 
dial. One  of  the  senators  of  Maine  voted  against  the  treaty  ;  and, 
after  alb  Mr.  Webster  was  forced  lo  draw  from  tlie  almost  baidv- 
rupl  coffers  of  the  national  treasury  a  sum  of  500,000  dollars,  by 
way  of  compensation  to  Mainland  Massachusetts  for  territory  lo  ^ 
which,  if  ])r,  Frank  bo's  map  were  to  be  received  with  im  pi  if  it 
acijuiesc  ence,  they  bad  not  a  pretence.  Tins  payment  of  rjlKJ.OOO 
dtdlars  is  an  unquestionable  prtiof  that  liic  President  and  Mr, 
Webster  did  not  think  the  map  €onclimvt\  and  that  the  terms  u( 
tlie  treaty  appeared  so  favourable  to  England,  that — notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Sparks's  discovery  —  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were 
cntidcd  to  this  large  compensation. 

And»  indeed — without  relying  implicitly  on  all  Mr.  Benton's 
able,  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  partial,  statenrents- — we  see 
j^oiHl  reason  to  believe  that  the  in  lenorem  production  of  Dr. 
Franklins  map  would  probably  not  have  suflh^ed,  if  Lord  Asli- 
burton  had  not  been  able  Uj  propitiate  mme  of  the  nculhern 
Slates  as  well  as  the  public  feeling  of  ibe  whole  Union>  by 
giving,  in  return  for  the  strong  highland  line  on  the  Canadian 
frontier,  some  local  amendments  of  the  boundaries  of  New  Ti^nk, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire^  and  Massachusetts.  We  cannot  alto 
gether  deny  Mr*  Benton's  assertion  that  these  concessions  w^ere 
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really  little  or  no  sacrifice  on  our  part ;  but  the  argument  of  con- 
venience, which  Lord  Ashburton  admitted  in  these  cases,  helped 
him  in  his  ulterior  object,  and  became  applicable  with  the  greater 
force^  as  well  as  the  better  grace,  to  the  Canadian  boundary.  The 
affair  was  this :  the  boundary  between  the  States  just  mentioned 
and  our  possessions  was,  by  the  original  treaty,  a  line  coincident 
with  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude :  immediately  after 
the  treaty  that  line  was  set  out ;  but,  by  an  error  of  the  surveyors, 
it  deviated  by  about  an  average  of  half  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  true  parallel.  That  error  had  been  since  discoverer], 
but  this  half-mile  strip  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  thickly 
settled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  Lord  Ashburton, 
taking  into  consideration  the  hardship  of  disturbing  people  who 
had  been  so  long  in  a  bond  fide  possession  of  what  they  and  all 
the  world  considered  as  their  native  soil,  and  feeling  probably,  as 
Mr.  Benton  suggests,  that  these  American  citizens  might  not  be 
very  desirable  Canadiaii  subjects,  he  willingly  consented — indeed 
he  may  be  said  to  have  offered — that  the  erroneous  line  should  stand 
as  the  true  one — on  the  same  principle  by  which  a  similar  error 
made  in  tracing  the  due  north  line  has  been  adopted  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Upon  the  former  transaction  Mr.  Benton  observes^  first,  with 
regard  to  a  part  of  the  slip  where  it  joins  Lake  Champlain,  and 
where  the  Americans  had  formerly  a  fort,  called  Rouse*8  Point, 
which  the  Dutch  award  had  proposed  to  reserve  to  the  State 
of  New  York,  while  it  granted  all  the  rest  of  the  strip  to  Ca- 
nada:— 

*  It  is  not  to  be  dissembled  that  its  recovery  gratifies  the  public  feel- 
ing, propitiates  two  States  in  favour  of  the  treaty,  and  facilitates  the 
grand  object  of  the  British  mission.  The  British  negotiator  conducted 
skilfully  in  conceding  for  a  price  what  he  had  no  wish  to  maintain — 
what  had  been  given  up  without  a  price  in  the  award— what  had  an 
illusive  value  in  our  eyes,  and  none  at  all  in  his ;  and  the  concession  of 
which  was  smoothing  his  way  to  Maine, 

'  The  strip  in  Vermont  was  given  up  by  the  British  negotiator  for  the 
same  reason — he  did  not  want  those  people ;  his  government  would  not 
have  them ;  but  the  concession  recommends  the  treaty  to  Vermont. 
Two  votes  more  for  tlie  treaty  J — p.  4. 

There  had  also  been  a  question  about  which  was  the  western 
head  of  the  Connecticut  river :  the  King  of  Holland  decided  that 
a  stream  called  Perry's  Creek,  running  into  the  lake  called  Con- 
necticut, should  be  so  considered,  though  it  lay  several  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  a  branch  called  HalFs  Creek : — the  intermediate 
space  had  always  been  in  the  possession  of  New  Hampshire. 
Lord  Ashburton  would  not  stand  out,  on  the  more  than  doubtful 
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authority  of  the  Dutch  award,  against  the  plain  iiHcalion  of  the 
treaty — he  ceded  the  district  in  question : — 

•The  concession/  sJiys  Mr,  Benton,  'of  the  British  nviiuBter  change*? 
nothing  ;  but,  whdt^  cliaugin^  nothing,  it  prevent*  an  objection,  and 
concihutes  s-nppori  for  ike  trmty  in  the  Statt*  of  Ntw  Hampshire.* — //;. 

In  tlic  same  style  Mr.  lienton  represents  a  kind  of  exchange  of 
two  disputed  islands  in  the  water  boundary — Sjfgar  Island  and 
Bois  Blanc— as  a  mode  by  which  Lord  Ashburton,  while  accom- 
plishing" his  own  object, 

'  stveetened  the  treaty  to  the  palate  of  the  youii;^  Stale  of  Michigan, 
conciliated  that  State  in  favour  of  his  trenty,  ami  marched  straight  to 
the  grand  object  of  his  mis-Eiou.* — FL  pp.  3,  4. 

It  is  ni>L  for  us  to  make  anv  coinnirnt  on  the  nmtlves  thus  im- 
puted by  Mr.  Benton  to  so  many  members  of  the  aucrust  bo{ly  to 
which  he  himself  bclong's.  We  think  their  assent  to  tiie  treaty  is 
easily  traceable  to  lng:her,  Lnrger.  and  more  patriotic  considera- 
tions; but  we  may,  at  least,  accept  his  testimony  that  Lfjrd  Ash- 
burton  reached  what  we  have  huherto  coobidered  as  the  bi^aa 
ideal  of  diplomacy*  when,  making  an  excellent  bargain  fm'  his  own 
employers,  he  satisfied  the  rights  ond  conciliated  the  good  feel- 
ings of  the  other  party. 

So  much  for  the  questions  of  boundaries. 

The  next  most  important  provision  of  the  treaty  regards  the 
supj>ressitni  of  ihe  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  was  tivofold  ;  — 

First :— Hitherto,  as  we  have  already  statedt  the  fraudulent  use 
of  t lie  American  flag  had  obliged  the  British  cruisers  to  }nqmri\in 
certfiin  j^eculiar  cases,  into  the  right  of  suspicious  vessels  to  the 
flag  tliey  carried. 

fclecondly  ; — Great  Britain  has  also,  by  treaty  with  the  several 
countries  before  enumerated,  not  so  much  the  rtghf  as  the  (7///^ 
of  jf^'/ircA/i?^  vessels  mi der  the  flags  of  those  contracting  parlies, 
for  the  detection  of  slave- trading; 

We  beg  our  readers  to  attend  to  the  distinction  between  these 
two  cases — ^Ist,  the  right  of  viqtdrintf  wdielher  a  ship  is  wimt  she 
pretends  to  be  ;  and,  llnd^  tlic  right  (t(  >tmriiiiiuj  her  in  execution 
of  a  treaty — a  dislinction  wliich,  clear  as  it  is.  there  seems  not  to 
be  ten  men  in  France,  besides  the  Due  de  Broglie,  M*  Guizot, 
and  M,  de  Casperin*  ivho  are  able— or  should  we  not  rather  say 
willing ? — to  compri4iend. 

The  first,  or  right  t*f  inquiry^  now  somewhat  inaccurately  called 
right  of  visit,  is  a  practice  as  old  as  navigation  itself — -common  to 
all  nations  in  nil  times — equally  necessary  to  the  safety  of  all,  and 
to  the  security  of  *  the  high-road  of  nations/  as  the   Americans 
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love  to  call  llie  sea;  and  we,  iji  llus  tliscussion,  can  have  no 
kind  of  objeeiiuii  to  the  desigiialiua— for,  inasiiiuoh  as  upon 
ibe  high-mads  af  civilised  states  the  ]K>lice,  and  even  acci- 
dental passengers,  have  a  ripflit,  in  cases  of  danger  or  slnniij 
suspicion,  to  satisfy  theniselvcs  that  malefactors  arc  not  cmlanijcr- 
inji[  the  safety  of  the  public  under  false  names,  false  passports, 
and  other  guilty  disguises;  sti  it  is  equally  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  public  safety  that  smugglers,  robbers^  mutineers, 
murderers,  and  pirates  should  not  be  enabled  to  prosecute  their 
criiniiial  career  with  impunity  by  so  cheap  and  easy  an  expedient 
as  ibe  hoisting,  when  in  danger  of  detection,  a  piece  of  buntinii: 
- — the  colour  of  any  muion  under  the  sun  save  that  one  to  which 
the  cruiser  wbith  alarms  ibem  may  bappeji  to  belong.  But 
England  has  no  more  desire  for,  and  no  more  interest  in.  this 
practice  than  any  oilier  country ;  and  if  it  were  really  produc- 
tive of  incoiivenience  to  any  one,  except  the  guilty,  she  would 
snfTer  the  more  in  proportion  to  her  extcmled  commerce. 

Tlie  right  of  acarch  in  time  of  peace,  eitlirr  for  supjiressing  the 
slave-trade  or  for  any  other  purjxjse^  is  altogether  a  ditTcrent  tiniig^. 
We  admil  no  such  right  in  others^  nor  do  we  claim  it  An*  our- 
selves :  no  nation  concetles  or  acquires  ifud  right  but  by  treat i/ — 
by  express  stipulation — by  which,  fen*  reasons  special  to  each  occa- 
sii>n.  two  countries  mav,  undL'r  what  limitations  and  restrictitnis 
they  please,  grant  a  mutual  right  of  senrch  for  a  particular  object. 
Sucli  are  the  treaties  that  we  have  made  with  so  many  pc»vvers  for 
the  suppression  4)f  the  slave-trade  ;  treaties,  let  us  observe,  that  for 
any  maritime  purposes  of  tiur  oun  we  bad  much  rather  be  released 
from,— which  we  entered  into  only  for  the  sake  of  humanity  ;  and 
if  any  more  efTeclual  way  could  be  discovered  of  snj>pressing  the 
slave-trade,  there  is,  we  supposCj  nt)  statesman  in  I*Ingland  whi* 
would  iiot  be  glad  to  be  released  from  the  costt  the  trouble,  and 
the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  us  by  the  present  syslein  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  some  powers  whose  flags  are  the  most  liable  tu 
abuse  have  not  themselves  the  means  of  protecting  them  from 
this  abuse,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  appeal  to  our  assistance. 

The  hostile  French  press— that  is^  nincteen-twentieths  of 
everything  published  in  France— is  exceedingly  elated  because 
the  treaty  of  Washington  has  not  created  a  reciprocal  right  of 
search  between  England  and  the  United  States.  Their  iriumjih 
on  this  matter  is  exactly  proportionable  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  and  to  the  extravagance  of  the  mistake  they  have  adopted, 
namely,  that  of  supposing  that  we  have  any  individual  object  of  ^ 
either  profit  or  honour  in  the  ritjht  of  searriK  JTe  have  neither,  H 
as  wc  have  said,  beyond  tlie  common  feeling  of  tmmanity ;  and 
had  al)stractedly  rather  be  without  it,     Wc  are  therefore  quite  as 
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g^lad  as  our  French  neighbours  can  he  that  the  treaty  of  Wasli- 
ing^lon  dt>es  not  iin[>(isc  tins  fresh  bunh?n  upon  us,  while  it  pr*)- 
vides  still  more  effectual  means  for  the  g;rcat  and  iadeed  only 
object  wc  have  in  view,  the  supjiression  of  the  slave-tratle ;  far 
instead  ni  llirowin^  upon  Uii,  as  most  other  ccvuntries  have  dojie, 
tlie  wliole  Irouble  and  expense  of  itiis  chily  of  humanity,  America 
stipulates  to  send  out  and  maintain  on  ihe  African  spas  a  force 
sufficient,  if  duly  einployed,  to  the  exterminafmi  of  any  slave- 
tradinjj  on  the  part  of  bond  fide  Americans,  and  consequently 
of  the  fraudulent  abuse  of  the  American  flag^.  But  of  tlie  ancient 
and  self- defensive  right  of  imjnirrj  the  treaty  says  nothing,  and 
leaves  that  rpiestlon  where  it  found  it.  The  vigilance  t»f  tlxe 
j\ mcriean  cruisers  will  probably  put  an  end  lo  the  abuse;  but 
wherever  such  an  abuse  shall  be  found  lo  exist — wherever  there 
shall  be  a  fraudulent  assumption  of  false  colours  lor  guilty  pur* 
posesj  whether  by  si  arc- trailers  on  the  coast  of  Africa^or  by 
smugglers,  Carlisis,  or  Bonaparlists  on  the  coast  of  France — or 
by  mutineers  or  pirates  in  the  (iulf  of  Mexico — we  may  be  sure 
that  neither  England  nor  I*' ranee,  nor  the  United  Slates,  will  ever 
submit  to  resign  a  right  of  inquiry  necessary  to  their  own  interests 
and  honour,  and  to  the  safely  of  all  who  travel  '  the  great  high- 
road of  nations.' 

What  wc  have  just  said  refers  more  particularly  to  t!ie  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  j  but  we  feel  it  lo  be  our 
duty  to  add,  thai  few  questions  have  suffered  more  under  the  uniteti 
mystification  of  malevolence  and  ignorance  thrtn  tliis  of  ihe  rightof 
search.  Whi  1  e  t h e  g real  i n ass  o f  t he  j ; u b  1  ic  i n  France  and  America 
seem  to  have  known  nothing,  or  to  have  forgotten  everydiing,  *>f 
the  earlier  history  of  this  question,  the  disturbers  of  public 
peace  in  both  countries,  a  class  unfortunately  but  too  numerous^ 
liave  seized  upon  it  eagerly,  not  f(»r  its  own  merits,  but  for  its  use 
in  promoting  their  misHjievous  purposes.  General  Cass,  at  first 
by  a  pamphlet  which  he  sent  round  to  all  the  members  oi'  I  he 
French  Cliambers,  and  subsequently  by  his  formal  intervention  as 
American  minister,  mainly  occasioned  the  rejection  of  the  quin* 
tuple  treaty  by  France.  He  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  France 
not  to  abandon  the  American  to  the  tyrant  of  the  seas  by 
further  sanctioning  this  c(mventional  right  of  search,  against  which 
ihey  bml  invariably  struggled.  Our  lively  neighbours  have  never 
been  remarkable  for  being  well  informed  of  what  passes  in  the 
world — out  of  llieir  own  portion  of  it— but  what  shall  we  say  of 
an  American  minister  who  could  so  st!\te  his  case?  We  must  pro- 
nounce him  to  hiive  been  igiiorantj  that  we  may  avoid  bestowing 
upon  him  u  harsher  epithet. 
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America,  lie  says,  has  been  fighting  persevcringly  this  battle 
for  the  Ireedom  of  the  seas. 

Why,  does  not  General  Cass  know  that  long  before  France  agreed 
to  the  treaties  of  1S31  and  1833^viz.  in  the  year  1824 — the  United 
States'  pressed  earnnslly  on  ail  the  powers  of  Europej  in  pur- 
suance of  an  alinosi  nnanimous  votQ  of  Congress,  the  principle  of 
an  unirer.ud  right  ofAearch  't  The  American  Stale  papers  show 
their  diligence  and  eagerness  in  this  laudaljle  crusade  of  humanity. 
The  African  slave-trade  was  lo  bo  pronounced 'pi /acy;'  and, 
fearful  that  tlie  signification  of  the  word  should  be  misunderstood, 
it  must  be  ^piracy  by  the  law  of  Jiations^^^  phrase  which  could 
Lave  no  other  meaning  than  that  slave -traders,  under  whatever  flag, 
might  be  run  at  by  all  as  offenders  against  the  human  race.  The 
result  of  this  short-lived  fever  of  humaniLy,  and  of  some  of  the  ap- 
jlJirations  lo  European  powers,  is  worlh  following  up.  In  London 
the  com  muni  cation  was,  as  might  be  supp>sed,  favourably  received  j 
and  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  search  was  signed  by  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning and  Mr.  Huskisson  on  our  part,  with  Mr.  Rush  on  that  of 
Amerii-a.  The  then  secretary  <*f  slatc^  Mr*  Canning,  acceded  to 
the  peremptory  demand  tbat  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  trade 
should  be  delared  piracy — though,  with  more  sobriely  in  his  zeal 
than  the  other  party,  he  refrained  'from  any  *  unauthorized  in- 
tcqiolations  in  the  general  law  of  nations.*  In  this  treaty,  which 
was  in  substance  the  same  as  proposed  lo  us  by  the  United  States, 
their  Senate,  on  its  being  presented  for  ratification,  desired  lo 
make  an  alleratitm,  which  we  must  say  appears  to  us  not  to  have 
been  unreasonable.  In  describing  the  zones  wit liin  which  reci- 
procal seizure  might  take  place,  the  CiHiat  qf  America  was  in- 
cluded; and  as  these  words  evidently  authorized  our  acting  off 
their  own  immediate  coasts  andharbours^  the  Senate  projiosed  to 
strike  them  out.  The  words  were  not  inserted  by  us,  but  origin- 
ally proposed  by  llie  Stfitos :  we  are  at  this  distance  of  lime  at 
a  loss  lo  understand  why  Mr.  Canning  refused  this  seemingly 
reasonable  proposal.  But  for  this  accident,  this  treaty,  thus  lost, 
would  now  be  in  force  ;  and  England  and  the  United  Stales  would 
have  been  acting  under  a  reciprocal  right  of  search,  propUAcd  by 
the  States f  of  an  infinitely  more  stringent  character  than  that 
described  by  the  quintuple  treaty  rcjiresented  by  General  Cass  to 
be  so  insulting  lo  his  country,  and  so  fatal  lo  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 

This  simple  narrative  of  facts  must,  we  think,  suflicc  to  settle 
our  opinion  of  General  Cass,  This  intrepid  defender  of  the  seas 
may  have  made  among  the  electors  of  llie  backwoods  what  is,  we 
are  told,  there  termed  'political  cajfitaV  by  his  zeal;  but  he  can 
hardly  expect  much  applause  from  pt:rsons  possessed  of  the  most 
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ordinarj  iiiformaUoo,  either  in  Europe  or  in  his  own  couiilry.  His 
clianipion  and  follosver  in  Paris,  IVI .  de  Tocqueville, — an  example 
of  those  occasional  reputallons  made  for  a  man  by  a  jmrty,  and 
unmade  by  himself, — has  been  so  elTectually  demolished  bv  Lord 
Brougham,  thnt  we  abstain  from  further  pursuit  of  the  defence- 
less. We  must,  out  of  mere  civility  to  him,  conclude  thai  he 
really  knew  nothini^  of  the  earlier  history  of  this  question ;  and 
we  should  think;,  with  Lord  Brougham,  this  ig^norance  ^marvel* 
hn^^f'  if  we  were  not  aware  of  the  levity  w^ilh  which  those  vulgar 
elements  of  knowledge  called  facts  are  overlooked  by  ingenious 
theorists  on  laws  and  institutions, 

Amonpf  the  applicatitms  by  America  to  the  other  courts  of 
Europe,  tliat  to  the  Netherlands  is  remarkable  for  a  very  able  and 
pressing-  address  to  the  same  purport ;  indeed,  the  known  earnest- 
ness of  this  country  for  the  sujjpression  of  slave- trading  seems^  if 
)>ossible,  to  have  been  exceeded,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, by  the  government  of  America.  Our  limits  will  not,  however, 
permit  us  to  folh>w  up  these  details,  but  the  resoll  of  the  applicalion 
to  lUe  ctmrt  of  France  is  so  singularly  illustrative  of  what  is  now 
taking  place,  that  we  will  close  I  his  part  of  our  subject  by  ijhortly 
noticing  it. 

!Mr.  Sheldon »  the  then  American  minister  at  Paris,  made  pro- 
j>osals,  siinilar  to  those  made  to  us  and  to  other  governments,  to 
yi.  de  Chateaubriand,  who,  personally  favourable  to  the  design,  felt 
himself  obliged  to  reject  the  application,  from  the  apprehended 
aversion  of  the  French  people  and  of  the  Cliambers,  which — ^he 
went  on  to  explain— was  not  to  the  measure  ilself,  but  because 
they  suspected  that  the  onginal  pr{jp(Mal  was  from  England,  *  If 
we  submit  it  to  llie  Chambers/  says  AI,  de  Chateaubriand,  *  there 
is  danger,  not  only  that  it  will  be  rejected,  but  that  what  has 
already  been  di«oe  tow^ards  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  will 
be  revoked/  If,  for  the  year  1824,  we  read,  transposing  the  two 
last  figures,  1842,  an<l  ftrr  M.  de  Chateau l/rt and  read  M,  Ouizot, 
the  cases  are  identical — ^only  the  poet-statesman  seems  to  have 
sliown  a  deeper  insight  into  the  humour  iind  temper  of  his  country- 
men than  the  historian  and  mt>ralist, 

The  greatest  impediment  to  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of 
mankind  seems  to  be  this  unfortunate  angry  and  hostile  feeling — 
we  will  not  say  between  the  two  peoples,  because  we  believe  we  may 
safely  afllrm  that  it  does  not  exist  with  English  men,  but — on  the 
j>art  t»f  France — a  feeling  industriously  cultivated  and  aggravated 
by  all  that  too  numerous  class  to  whom  the  peace  of  the  world  ia 
a  grievance*  M.  Guizot  says  this  feeling  dates  from  our  opera- 
tions in  Syria:  we  wish  we  could  believe  it  had  no  deeper  root; 
but  of  ibis  we  are  sure,  that  the  efforts  evidently  made  and  making 
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by  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  guvevniiient  lo  cure  this  ilisease>  so  fatal 
ibc  world,  merit  uur  npplause  and  our  best  wisbes. 

We  have  further,  as  connected  with  these  topics,  to  remark  witkj 
i^rent  sJillsfactioa  the  ninth  artitlc  of  the  treaty,  which  runs 
tliese  terms  :- — 

'Whereas,  uotwithftanding  nil  efTmts  which  may  he  made  on   t 
coiii^t  of  Africa  for  £U|i|>re£siug  the  blavc  trnde,  the  facilities  for  carryiii^ 
(in  that  traffic  aiul  aioiiJinfj  (lie  rfijilance  of  ci niters  %  the  frauduicn\ 
liw  of  /iagsy  and  other  means,  are  w  fjr''cft^  and  the  iewplatkmsfor  j)ur*\ 
stiiftg  il^  while  a  market  can  be  fmmd  for  slaves,  so  stroru/y  as  that  ihi 
desired  result  may  he  long  delayed,  unlf  s-s  all  markels  he  shut  agiiiin 
the  purchase  of  x\fiican  negroes:  the  parties  to  thi^  treaty  agree  that] 
they  will  unite  In  nil  becoming  representations  imd  rcmonslranccSj  witll 
uny  «nd  all  powers  within  whose  dominions  such  niarkcts  are  allowed  t( 
exist ;  aTid  that  they  will  urge  upon  all  such  powers  the  propriety  and! 
duty  of  closing  such  markets  effectually  at  once  and  for  ever.' 

We  trust  that  tliis  strong  stipubition  towartls  clodng  slavi 
vjarkHs  ail  over  ibe  world — at  (mvc  and  for  vcpr — will  have 
decisive  effect ;  and  we  cannot  see  without  satisfaction  in  so  soleni 
an  international  instrument,  the  broad  admission  of  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  *  ike  frdudulent  it.vc  of  fags  to  defeat  i/ie  ri(/il<inc4t\ 
of  cruisers*  has  been  carried  on  the  coast  of  Africa — for  it  is  not 
only  an  earnest  that  the  United  States  will  lend  their  conba] 
assistance  to  suppress  that  abuse  hereafter,  but  it  afTords  an  obviouj 
vindication  of  the  ii'fjiiance  heretofore  exercised  by  the  Britisf 
cruisers,  imd  which  lias  been  made  the  pretext  of  so  much  misre- 
presentation antl  rancour,  both  in  Fratice  and  tbe  United  States 
of  the  *  ho?uh'S'hr/i  *  dispatches  of  Mr,  Stevenson— the  elertionecrini 
pamphlets  of  General  Cass^ — the  at  once  flippant  and  profound 
i;2rnorancc  of  M.  Tocqueville,  and  tbe  rkliculons  but  malij^nani 
falsehoods  of  M.  Emile  Girardin,  or  whoever  docft  tbe  Pfcssi 
under  t!iat  person's  auspices. 

The  next  and  last  topic  of  tbe  treaty  is  one  tbal  pro\  ides  fo: 
the  EifradliioUi  as  it  is  technically  called,  or  the  mutual  delivei 
up  to  justice  of  persons  leg^ally  charg;ed  with  the  crimes  of  mnrde\ 
piranjt  ur.';ofi,  rvbbrn/,  or  for grnf. 

We  have  before  slated   that  tbe  cas^e  of  the  Creole  was  com 
plicated  with  many  diflicullies  of  municipal  and  international  law, 
as  well  as  of  public  policy,  the  rrsolutitni  of  which  no  treaty  couli 
accomplisb,  and    which  were  therefore  most  properly  adjourned 
to  diplomatic  communicatitms  In  Ijmdon.      We  very  much  inclini 
as  Lord  Ashbnrton  seems  to  do,   to  Mr.  Webster  s  tloctrine*  that 
ships  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  foreign  port,  carry  with 
ibem  what   wc  may  cnll  tbcir  native  rights,  and  are  liable  only  to 
a  kind  of  municipal  jurisdiction  in  llie  port  in  which  they  happen 
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In  arrive;  for  instance,  in  ihe  case  of  Jtlaven — rv  mnin  hrniich  of  the 
rase  of  the   Creole — we  are  incline*!  to  think  that  if  a  forcig-n] 
vessel,  having"  slaves  lawfully  on  boart!,  sLoultl  be  forced  by  stress] 
of  weather  or  otbcr  irresistible  cireumsUuices  into  a  Brillsb  port,] 
tlie  Urilish  law  that  emancipates  slaves  on  tonchinnf  the  Brilisb] 
s*n\  cannot   fairly  api>ly  to  such  a  case;    and  altbouofh,  if  suchLi 
slaves  should  escape  ashore,  it  seems  certain  that  our  municipal; J 
law  could  afibrd  no  means  of  apprebendinij  and  sentling  thpiiiT 
back  to  the  foreign  vessel,  still  it  seems  equally  reasonable,  thoug^hj 
not  equrdly  certain,  tliat  our  municipal  law  ousjht  not  Ut  intcrveneJ 
to  alter  their  condition  towards  their  ship — that  is.  their  country—' 
and  we  can  &ay»  with  a  fuller  conviction,  that  no  local  authorities 
should  interpose  to  hfij)  any  such  escape,  or  to  eiitMurage  any 
part  of  the  crew  of  any  vessel  to  any  infraction  of  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  the  vessel  bclon^^s  and  under  which  thev  stood 
before  the  accident  had  forced  the  ship  into  the  Ihitish  harbour, 
l''or  instance,   if  while   the    IVnr spite  was  lying  at   New   York 
waiting  for  Lord  Ashburton,  some  of  the  crew  had  been  spirited 
away  by  the  American  authorities,  under  the  plea  that  their  en- 
gagement to  her  Majedy\^  service  was  not  valid  in  New  York, 
could  it  be  pretended  that  such   conduct  would  be  justifiable.^ 
W'e  think  not— and  we  confess  that  wo  do  not  see^   in  an  inter- 
national view,  such  a  tliflerence  between  service  and  servftitdp  as 
to  justify  the  BaLama  authorities  in  dealing  with  ibe  crew  of  an 
Aineriran  ship  (above  all  if  forced  in  by  stress  of  weather)  difTer- 
ciitly  from  what  the  American   authorities  would  be  authorised 
in  doing  to  a  British  ship  at  New  York,     But  though  we  see  this 
obvious  principle  to  which  we  might  appeal  as  a  general  rule,  we 
are  bv  no   means  so  clear  about  its  individual  application,  for 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  accidents  which  would  vary  each 
particular  case.     The  most  curious  part  of  the  Creole  affair  is  that 
— after  jMr.  Webster  had  written  a  very  able  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  concluding  with  a  severe  censure  of  the  British  autho- 
rities  at   Nassau — Lord   Ashburton    replies   to    Mr,   Webster — 
himself  lately  a  senator  of  Massachusclts — by  t!ie  following  un* 
answerable  fact : — 

*  The  present  state  of  the  British  law  iu  this  respect  [the  cmancipQtion 
of  abvtis  on  niTival  in  the  British  rlorniuions]  is  too  well  known  to  re* 
cjuire  repetition;  nor  need  I  remind  t/ou  lliat  it  is  exaciit/  the  samt^  ivith 
the  idtrj:  in  every  pari  uf  the  United  Stales  in  which  a  state  of  slavciy] 
is  not  recognised ;  nrid  that  the  slave  put  iishore  fit  Nassau  would  be] 
deuU  with  exactly  as  would  a  foreign  slave  landed  under  any  circitm*} 
stancea  tthatever  al  Boston*' — Dispatch ,  6th  Jmjust, 

This  was,    to  be  sure,  a  pretty  convincing  reason  why  Lord 
Ashburton  could  make  no  arrangement  on  the  subject;  and  it  is 
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a  still  stronger  answer  to  the  instiiuation  which  ilisfigures  Mr.  "Ben- 
ton's able  speech,  where  he  represents  this  furtoitous  and  unfore- 
seen transaction  at  Nassau  as  the  *  result  of  a  plan  formed  in 
Engiffndi  to  rreale  a  St  Dominfjo  in  the  Sou f hern  United  States,* 

But  thousrh  this  question  wiix  not  settled,  ami  in  fact  cfjitld 
not  be  settled  by  the  treat \%  it  probably  produced  the  artielo 
of  Extradition  that  we  have  just  mentioned.  Besides  the  ques- 
tion of  the  emaneipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Creole,  there  was 
also  a  questiiin  of  murder — our  authorities  should  willingly  have 
pven  up  ilie  aeeusrd  for  trial  before  their  natural  and  national 
tribunal,  but  that  the  United  States  had  formerly  repudiated 
.a  convention  of  Extradition,  There  had  been,  wo  think,  under 
Mr,  Jay's  treaty  such  an  arrauj^ement ;  l>ut  it  had  been  renounced 
by  Am  erica »  and  she  had  rejected  all  overtures  for  renewing  it. 
This  case,  however,  Ijroug'ht  her  back  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
matter  and  its  various  bearing's ;  and  the  result  has  been  this 
article,  which,  we  really  believe,  is  of  more  real  practical  im- 
portance to  the  two  countries  than  all  the  other  special  provisions 
of  the  treaty  pot  tog-etlier.  It  is  really  a  disgrace  to  countries 
calling  themselves  civilised,  that  a  criminal  guilty  of  offences 
against  society  in  general,  so  heinous  as  to  be  punishable  by 
the  laws  of  all  countries,  should  be  able  to  escape  punishment 
by  jnst  slipping  over  a  boundarv-line — that  a  robber  or  a  mur- 
derer, whose  crimes  are  equally  odifjus  and  punishable  in  New 
York  and  Canada,  in  France  ami  England,  shoidd  never- 
theless secure  impunit)'  by  passing  across  from  BuflliltJ  lo  Chip- 
pewa, or  from  Dover  to  Calais.  The  Ashburton  Irejily  removes 
this  great  error  and  disgrace  from  the  Western  Continent ;  and 
though  the  article  is,  perhaps  not  unwisely,  made  terniiuable 
at  the  will  of  either  party,  we  are  satisfied  that  it,  or  something 
on  the  same  principle,  must  sfKm  become  the  acknowledged  and 
permanent  law  of  all  civilised  peoples.  We  believe  we  may  ven- 
ture to  announce  that  a  similar  arrangement  is  almost  agreed 
upon  with  France  ;;  and  we  have  learned  with  still  greater  satis- 
faction that  our  Government  intend  to  bring  a  measure  for  mak- 
ing the  criminal  process  of  any  part  of  Her  Ma^esty^s dominions 
current  and  effective  throughout  the  tvhofe.  This  will  remm'e 
another  disgraceful  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  our  laws. 

The  Cfindifie  aflair,  still  less  than  that  of  the  Creo/e,  could  have 
entered  into  the  treaty — it  was  a  mere  accident,  without  likelihood 
of  recurrence,  and  stood  upon  its  own  accidental  grounds — never, 
we  hope,  likely  to  occm*  again.  Lord  Ashburton,  without  givinor 
np  a  jot  of  our  justifiability  in  the  whole  of  that  affair,  has  by  a 
fair  and  honest  statement  of  the  circumstances  and  a  dignified 
expression  of  regret  at  our  having  been  forced  by  the  Americans 
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lliemselres  to  retaliate  a  violation  of  tern  lory /sat  is  fietl  the  cabinet 
of  Washington,  and  lias- — only  with  a  little  more  courtesy  than 
on  the  first  occasion— towed  the  Caroline  tmt  of  ihe  jurisfHcliyii 
of  the  United  States,  and  sent  her  down  the  abyss  of  Niagara, 
never  mare  to  be  heard  of-  But  there  are  some  circumstances  in 
this  case,  and  that  of  Mr.  M*Leod  which  was  connected  with  it, 
that  deserve  particular  notice.  In  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  tlie 
aggressions  in  Maine,  the  ptoplv  behaved  very  ill  ;  and  the  /oral 
Governments  ni>t  much  better — in  I^Iaine*  from  ill  disposition— 
in  New  York,  we  believe,  cliierty  from  impotence;  but  in  both 
eases  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  General  Government  be- 
haved well — as  well,  we  believe,  as  tin?  hiws  of  their  anomalous 
constitution,  that  reorulate  or  rather  confuse  federal  and  local  autho- 
rity,  would  permit.  The  federal  attorney *<^eneral  was  sent  to  aflbrd 
Mr,  ]\f'Leod  legal  assistance  and  personal  countenance;  ajid — as 
it  was  rumoured  that,  if  the  regular  court  of  justice  should  acquit 
ihe  accused,  there  was  a  court  of  Lyncft'law  ready  to  da  its  atro- 
cities on  him  —  a  military  officer  of  rank  and  reputation  was  sejit 
to  the  spot  to  direct  the  national  ftjrces  for  Mr,  M'Leod^s  per- 
sonal protection : — this  was,  we  believe.  General  Scott,  who  had 
already  been  employed  in  similar  amicable  missions  during-  the 
preceding  Imrder  conitnoti<^>ns  both  tif  Maine  and  New  York. 
A  new  law  was  also  introduced  whicli  it  required  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  President  and  Mr.  Webster,  and  all  the  c(mciliatory 
influence  of  Lord  Ashburtcm's  mission,  to  pass  through  Congress, 
for  transferring  sucli  international  cases  as  M*Leod's  from  the 
local  to  the  federal  ctmrts — a  considera'i>le  security  for  the  future 
peace  of  ihe  frtjntier.  When  the  General  Government  liad  thus 
done  its  duly  by  us,  and  not  only  relieved  itself  from  all  suspicion 
of  having  countenanced  these  aggressions,  but  shown  every  dis- 
position to  arrest  and  to  prevent  them,  it  was  certainly  entitled 
to  the  explanatiiin  that  Lord  Ashburton  gave  of  our  regret  at 
having  been  forced,  in  legitimate  self-defence,  to  trespass,  as  we 
assuredly  did,  on  the  territorial  rights  *>f  the  General  Fedcratiott, 
The  last  question  suggested  was  that  of  Impressment,  on  which 
Mr.  Webster  wished  to  have  made  a  formal  arrangement — but 
this  suliject  Ltad  Ashburton  was  not  aulliori/ed  to  enter  upon— 
nor  coulil  he  liave  done  so  to  any  good  purpose.  At  ihe  bottom 
of  this  question  is  the  great  principle  of  allegiance — which  all  the 
nations  ijf  the  OhI  World  hold  to  be  indefeasible — a  right  belong- 
ing to  the  nalive  country,  and  not  a  mere  transitory  obligation 
which  individuals  may  cast  off  at  llieir  pleasure  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  United  Slates,  being,  as  it  were,  created  by  immigrations, 
and  granting  their  rights  of  cilizenship  on  very  easy  terms,  repu- 
diate,  naturally  enough,  the  ancient  tkctrine  of  national  allefriance. 

Whether 
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Whetlior  these  contradictory  opinions  can  ever  be  recontnled- — 
tvhether  the  Old  Worltl  may  relax  sonfie  of  its  strictness — or 
Vk hether  the  United  States  may  not  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to 
assert  for  their  oun  security  some  principles  of  national  allegiance 
^we  cannot  venture  to  ^uess;  but  at  least  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
Ashburton  ami  Mr.  Webster  werequiie  right  in  Bnally  agreeing 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  lo  embarrass  their  urgent  prac- 
tical arrangements  with  the  dlscusiiion  of  this  atlditioiial  and 
upecuJatice  dirtieuUy.  We  say  speculative — for  although,  as 
Lord  Ashburton  admits,  the  cincslion  might,  in  tlie  event  of  a 
war,  take  a  formidable  practical  form^ — still  we  must  observe  that 
it  is  not  every  wai*— -nor  even  the  most  pruhable  war — that  would 
bring  this  principle  inti>  action.  Our  own  t>pinion  is,  that  the 
case  itself  has  become^  from  various  causes,  hitjhhj  improbable, 
and  we  appreheml  that  little  giKwl  would  eventually  result  from 
altempling  to  provide  for  the  unforeseen  contingencies  and  emer- 
gencies oi'  future  wars. 

We  have  thus  gone  ihrciygh  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  collateral  topics  which  came  into  discussion*  and  wc 
think  wc  may  now  venture  uptm  fuller  evidence  tu  expect  the 
concurrence  of  our  readers  in  the  opinion  we  expressed  at  the 
outset^  that — considering  the  state  in  which  Lord  Paluicrston  left 
the  boundary  question — ^ihe  many  subjects  of  irritation  between  the 
pnrlies  which  had  supervened — ^and  the  new  jiosiiion  which 
France  had  t<ilien  with  regaixl  IkiIIi  to  ns  and  the  United  States — 
the  treaty  of  Washington  is  a  vvijic  treaty  and  a  good  treaty,  and 
not  the  worse  because  each  side  may  see  something  in  it  to  regret 
or  coinjilain  of.  The  best — because  the  fairest — treaty  for  the 
arrnngement  of  differences  and  counter-claims  must  always  be 
one  in  wliith  the  advantages  arc  nmlual,  and  the  sacrifices  not 
unequal.  Such  eminently  is  the  character  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, and  we  inrniitely  prefer  it^ — both  ns  to  its  present  effect  on 
public  opinion^  and  as  to  its  future  stability- — to  any  arrangement 
which  shoulil  have  been  more  unexceplionably  satisfactory  to 
either  party. 

One  great  merit  of  this  treaty- — besides  the  main  and  prominent 
value  of  settling  the  points  in  discussion^- was  its  collateral  efiect 
un  I  he  public  mind  in  the  United  States^  where  their  political  in- 
stitutions, and  the  uncontrolled  action  of  such  a  press  as  has  been 
described  in  a  former  article  of  this  Number,  give  to  what 
is  called  public  opinion  a  degree  of  violence,  intensity?  and 
power,  of  which  we,  in  our  mure  temperate  political  atmosphere, 
have  little  idea.  We,  of  course,  never  can  steer  our  policy  by 
their  irregular  im])u]ses.  On  the  contrary  wc  should,  on  a 
fitting  occasion,  say  with  Brutys^^^^ 

'  Must 


* 
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*  Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rank  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares?* 

But  still  in  a  country  where  the  people  act  so  directly  on  the 
government,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  them  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  popular  feeling,  and  to  be  ready  to  avail  ourselves 
of  any  opportunity  of  either  averting  or  allaying  such  excesses  of 
temper — for  which — and  that  is  the  main  international  defect  of 
their  constitution — there  can  be  no  tangible  responsibility.  We 
therefore  saw  with  great  satisfaction  the  frank  and  favourable  re- 
action so  suddenly  produced  in  the  public  mind  of  the  United 
States,  not  merely  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  by  the  special 
mission  itself,  and  more  particularly  by  the  conciliatory  yet  dig- 
nified language,  manners,  and  deportment  of  the  British  minister. 
He  found  the  States  in  a  ferment  of  what  we  may  call  hostility  to 
us,  and  to  everything  connected  with  us ;  he  left  them  in  a  temper 
of  more  apparent  cordiality  than  had,  we  think,  existed  since  the 
original  separation. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  on  the  admirable  and 
original  character  of  Lord  Ashburton's  diplomatic  correspondence: 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  style — the  unreserved  and 
impressive  candour  of  the  statements — the  calm  sagacity  with 
which  he  dissects  his  antagonist's  assertions,  and  the  ingenious 
yet  sound  dexterity  of  his  own  arguments,  are  very  remarkable, 
and  make  us  think  what  we  have  seen  of  his  Lordship's  dispatches 
about  the  best  both  in  matter  and  manner  that  we  have  ever 
read. 

We  must,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Webster — and  the  rather  because 
he  has  been,  as  we  think,  so  unfairly  censured — add,  that  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Lord  Ashburton's  sentiments  were  responded 
to  by  him  personally  in  a  similar  spirit — though  we  are  not  always 
equally  satisfied  with  either  his  arguments  or  his  style;  which  too 
frequently  (though  necessarily  perhaps  from  his  position  as  the 
organ  of  President  Tyler,  now  a  candidate  for  re-election)  have 
the  air  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  mob  popularity  : — an  object 
which  the  President  himself  has  flagrantly  pursued  in  the — to  say 
the  least  of  it — uncandid  Message  with  which  he  opened  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Congress  ;  and  which,  together  with  a  speech  lately 
delivered  by  Mr.  Fairfield,  Governor  of  Maine,  has  increased, 
we  must  fairly  say,  our  satisfaction  that  the  wise  and  conciliatory 
counsels  and  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  have 
removed  the  many  important  and  delicate  topics  settled  by  their 
treaty,  out  of  the  hands  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  unscrupu- 
lous speculators  in  '  Political  CapitaV 
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Astiburtot),  Lordt  appointed  on  a  speciiil 
mifsiioii  to  America,  572.  Se*  Treaty 
of  Waihing^ton. 


Bikf^ttr^  Samuel  J  *  Tlie  Maimgemeut  of 
Bees/  1 — chief  recommendation  of  hia 
book,  25. 

Bather^  Archdeacon^  ^  Hinhi  ou  Scriptural 
Educfliioii  afjd  oti  CuKtecbising,"  liliS, 

Bear,  the,  bi*  love  of  honev  ejtfmplifiedj 
20. 

Beav'un,  Janie^i  M.A.,  'A  Help  to  Cate- 
cliiaiiig;  332, 

BeeSj,  i Interest  attacbeiJ  in  liu>m  at  all  times, 
ii— the  inhabitants  of  the  bee-hive,  4 — 
poiitioD  in  which  it  should  be  placeci, 
7 — lucttlities  to  he  avoided,  8— beea' 
jiastarage,  9 — neceisify  of  not  over- 
fltockltig  a  diAtricff  10 — Soatiug  b«e- 
boosei,  13— ex teu I  of  bees' flight,  li — 
hoocydew,  ifi. — bee*  bread;  wax,  16^ 
propolij,  17— enemiei  of  the  bee,  18—^ 
their  domestic  battlei,  21 — manage- 
ment of  bee«,  22— construction  of  the 
comb,  23— advantages  of  straw  liives;, 
24 — maimer  in  which  th<?y  slumld  be 
treated,  36-HMiecdotes  wf  their  anger, 
27 — prooeasoi  for  rt^moving  the  houey, 
28 — meani  to  be  employed  for  increas' 

»  htg  the  number  of  hives  throughout 
Engl&odi  3d— the  best  hee-dress,  ^1 — 
product  of  a  bee-hive  in  14  years,  35— 
be«**  ringing,'  37 — ^swarming,  tb, — the 
queen-bee,  39 — devoted  attachment  ta 
her,  40— propagation  of  the  species,  42 
—tithe  l>ees,  46 — lengttt  of  life,  47 — 
massacre  of  the  droiMt,  4fl — tlie  bee  not 
set  forth  as  a  pattern  in  tlie  Bible,  3(^ — 
it  b  csj*ecially  tbe  poor  man  s  property, 
52 — universal  love  for  tbe  bee,  33. 

Benton,  Mr*,  Speech  of,  ui  tiie  Secret  Ses- 
sion of  Congress,  in  opposition  to  tbe 
Brilish  Treaty,  &tiO— character  of  Mr. 
Benton's  statements,  5Gl — hii  view  of 
the  Tieaty,  576,  583. 

Be  van,  Edward,  MD.,  'Tbe  Honey- Hee, 
its  Natural  History,  PbyHtologj,  and 
Management,'  I — uaturw  and  value  of 
his  work,  46, 

Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  which  regulate 
the  Registration  and  QnaliHeation  of 
ParliameiUary  Electors  in  Eiiglaud  mid 
Wale*,  47B,     See  Election. 

Hind,  books  for  the,  46, 

Books,  manner  in  which  tbny  ore  got  up 
at  tbe  present  day,  411. 

Books  for  children,  01 — children's  books 
ftt  tlie  end  of  the  last  century,  55^-* 


their  defect*,  56 — stite  of  cbildren^'e 
literature  at  the  [iresejit  day,  57 — fal- 
lacy of  combining  instniction  witli 
amusement,  58 — exception  with  refer- 
ence to  works  of  amusement  blended 
with  a  high  moral  or  intellecfuyil  tune, 
60 — character  of  modem  scientilic  ma* 
naal<;,  Gl— impropriety  of  appeal  rng 
solely  to  the  reason  of  a  young  child, 
62  J  Mr.  Gallaudefs  metaphysical  trea- 
tises, 64— Peter  Parley's  works,  74-^ 
Mr.  Abbott's,  7S — American  disregard 
of  style  and  taste,  79 — ^American  works 
worthy  of  favourable  ronsideration,  82 
^leading  national  features  of  Ameri- 
cans traceable  in  tbeir  children's 
books,  ib. 

Borrow,  George,  'The Bible  in  Spain,*  169 
— Mr.  Borrow'*  personal  history,  17(* — 
motives  of  his  journey  to  Spain,  17 1^*-^ 
success  of  his  mission,  172— a  uight- 
scene  at  Evora,  174 — Druidical  remains 
near  Estremos,  175 — treatment  by  a 
Portuguese  oflioer  at  Elvas,  UtJ-^ihe 
author  among  ^le  gipsies.  177^ — a  ten- 
der proposition,  ISO— interview  with  a 
national  guard  at  Jiu-aicejOt  182 — ride 
with  aMoreaoo,  184— a  Spam&b  execu- 
tion, 188 — Mr.  Borrow's  impressions  of 
Madrid,  189 — revolution  of  La  Grarya 
and  last  day  of  Quesadii,  191 — rencon- 
tre with  an  old  feUow-traveller,  196, 

Uowringi  Dr,,  his  rhymes  in  tlie  *Anti' 
Coin -Law  Circular/  264, 

Btiiiidy  and  Salt,  63.     See  V'alUiice- 

Brennuw,  Enieale  Geo.,  De  rOrganon; 
ou  I'Art  de  Guirir,  83 — hi*tory  of  Dr. 
Hahnemaini,  tbe  founder  of  the  homo*- 
otrntliic  system  of  medicine,  93.  See 
mm  Curie. 

Busb,  Mrs. Forbes,  *  Memoirs  of  tHeQurens 
of  France,  with  Notices  of  tbe  Royal 
Favourites,'  4 1 1 — the  modern  Headers  at 
tlie  British  Museum,  i6.  —  the  three 
classes  of  translators,  412 — the  clasi  to 
which  Mrs.  Bush  belongs,  413 — speci- 
mens of  her  ignorance,  414 — ofl'et)si?e 
materials  in  her  book,  416, 


CoAS,  General,  his  procee<lings  iu  respect 
to  the  right  of  search  treaty,  573 — ^igno- 
rance  as  to  the  American  recagnitioii  of 
the  right  of  search  quution  in  1834, 
588. 

Catecliising,  parochial,  332  —  model  of 
the  Christian  Catechciis,  tL, — rules  of 
tbe  reformed  church  on  Uiis  tuhjcct, 
333— eflVect  of  the  great  extent  of  tao- 
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dem  preaching',  334  —  the  Biihop  of 
JSxtter^t  charge,  335  —  preaching  de- 
fitied«  lA.— preaching  as  ilistijiguintieil 
from  C}itechii»inu»  33fi — ^pt^riml  of  the 
ititroduction  oJ"  the  farmer,  <'I37 — tliiB- 
cultj  of  enforcing  a  general  lystem  of 
catechisiug,  338-^itt  miporlaiicey  339 
— the  two  methodt  of  appreciating  ^r- 
mooii,  345i-'iieci»aity  of  simplicity  of 
langiiuge  in  Bcrmuni  for  niral  congre^ 
gationf,  3 1 1^— iuggestiom  to  catechiai*, 
345. 

Chadvrick,  Mr.  Kdwin,  417.  See  tahaui- 
sjig  Cldues. 

Champooiug,  blitorj  oT,  90. 

Clariilge,  H.  J„  Hydropadiy^  or  the  Cold 
Water  Cure,  83 

Cobdeii,  Mr,»  M.R,  268.  See  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Agitation. 

Cold  Wattr  Cure,  nature  of  the»  DB— 
circtitnstaneeft  under  which  it  may  be 
beneficial,  100— its  probable  duration 
At  a  faahiotiable  remedy,  i6.— «ourcea 
of  the  bcttefits  derived  by  visitori  to  the 
Gemmn  baths,  102. 

CondL%  tiic  Greatj  106,  Ste  ^lalitnii 

Cooper,  Braiiftby  li,,  Lit*;  of  Sir  Aitley 
Cooper^  Biu-t.,  529 — parentage,  iA.— 
boyhood,  S3tJ^ — flrtt  love,  531— apptcn- 
tice  to  Mr,  Cliiie,  534  —  Coop«r  at 
Edinburgh,  536 — demmistrator  at  Su 
Thomos'ii  HtMpital,  537^— marriage,  538 
— the  wetlding  trip,  539 — profeMor  at 
the  College  of  Surgeon*;  rapid  ad- 
vancement, biQ' — ciiTgecn  to  Uuy**, 
renuncmttun  of  his  democratic  princi- 
ples, 541 — succeeds  Clitic  at  St.  Mary 
Axe,  543  —  ree«  frouji  the  city  mcr- 
chanti,  543— Drs.  Currie,  Fordyce,  and 
Matthew  Daillie^  tL — die  Htudio  at  SU 
Mary  Axi%  515 — body-wialcbcrR,  64<J— 
amc^uut  of  his  fees  in  IB  15;  arrunge- 
menU  for  receiving  and  visiting  his 
^latierits,  5 17— relaxatiotii,  550 — men- 
tal  qualificatiung,  551— established  in 
New-it reet.  Spring  Garden i,  552 — in- 
tercourse with  Cieorge  the  Fourth; 
created  a  baronet,  553— his  (ketchea  of 
the  king,  554 — of  Queen  Adelaide,  556 
—Sir  John  Leach,  when  operated  on  for 
the  itone,  tb^. — Sir  Aitley  becomee  the 
purchaser  of  an  estate  and  a  flucoenftil 
farmer,  557 — hit  battues,  558 — retire- 
ment from,  and  resumption  of  the  pro- 
f^ioni  tb, — death,  659 — cliaracter,  560. 

Cotton,  Wm,  Charles,  M.A.,  'My  Bee- 
Book/  I— 'his  plan  Jot  removing  the 
honey  without  destroying  the  bees,  2S 
^H|tialtties  of  his  booa^  29 — his  present 
pTotmton,  3il. 

Curie,  R,  M.  D ,  Principles  of  Homue- 


opadiy ;  practice  of  HcrniCNpaAhy,  S3 — 
its  fundamental  principle,  W — Hahne- 
mani]  ji  cloAsin cation  of  dtseamf  and  na- 
ture of  the  expcrinients  upon  which  it 
u  founded,  Oi3i-— inJiniteBimal  divisions 
of  raedicincsj  97, 

D. 

Dickens,  Charles,  ^  American  Notes  for 
General  Circulation/  602  —  causes  of 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  AttteHcan*  to 
the  opinions  of  English  visitors,  lA.— 
dilferencc  in  the  imptirtance  of  the  cri- 
ticisms of  Frenchmen  and  EngliBh 
writers,  503^ — Mr.  Dickens's  {previous 
authorshin,  504 -^anticipated  effect  of 
this  work,  505  —  its  chamcter,  and 
caaien  of  its  I'aiiture,  i6. — lynopiis  of  the 
topics  treated  in  the  tirsthalf  of  ihe  Hnt 
volume,  507— space  occupied  in  his 
descriptions  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
509 — absence  of  all  topics  of  geti^ral 
interest,  i6*  - —  specimen  of  hit  mis- 
placed pleasantry,  509  —  rensons  why 
be  Bhould  tiot  have  written  a  hook  of 
travels,  510 — ^ specimen  of  tlie  belter 
portion  of  the  work,  511 — American 
curiosity  as  to  Boz,  512^cfl'eclivesceue 
of  individual  character  —  the  Brown 
Forester  of  the  Mississippi,  513 — dis- 
cre|Kincy  between  Mr.  DicketiB"*  gene- 
ral and  indivitluiil  descriplions  of  Ame- 
rican manners  and  character,  514  — 
hotels  and  steam'* boats,  515 — steam- 
boat dinners,  516 — disgusting  preva- 
knce  of  spitting,  517— causes  of  this 
and  of  other  offlensive  habits,  51?^^ — 
Mr.  Dickens  on  doitieaftic  slavery,  i6, — 
assassination,  5 19 — his  opinion  m  to  th« 
sourcei  of  American  national  defects, 
52<J — their  three  leading  characteris- 
tics, 521  —  effect  of  the  despot  demo- 
cracy upon  the  advance  of  civilifation 
in  America,  522  —  Mr.  Mann  s  anni- 
versary oration,  523. 


Edwards,  Rev.  Henry,  *  Union,  the  Pa- 
triot's Watchword  on  the  present  crisis,' 
244. 

Election  Committees  and  Registration  of 
Kleclots,  478 — history  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the 
return  of  writ*,  i6»*-  introduction  of  Mr. 
Grenvilles  bill,  479  —  failure  of  »U 
legislation  upon  this  subject,  480^ — 
nature  of  election  committees;  con- 
trast  between  tiiem  and  jiuies,  lA,  — 
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{iracticiil  o|>eTation  oflbe  union  of  judge 
iuicl  jury,  481 — defec!4(  of  uii  election 
cDnmiiUoe  as  a  courtt  482  —  anialga- 
umtiun  of  the  two  f«j>aruto  braiicbei  of 
Judicature aAsigTi4?d  to  it,  iHA — atti^mptji 
of  the  lej^islaluri?  to  make  it  work  mure 
imootlily,  i6. — practical  diRirnltie*  in 
cotisequfDce  of  the  Heform  Aii%  4N5 
— tibject  of  ihc  propoMtl  bill  for  the 
aTiieradm«iit  of  the  law  for  the  registra- 
tion of  electors,  486— a](«ratiotis  in  t|je 
present  forms  euiiiidered,  487 — iuteud- 
cd  melhfxl  of  piiyiuj^f  the  revising  bar- 
risters, 4S8 — main  dcftct  of  the  »y»tcm 
of  registration  proposed  in  the  hill,  if*. 
—illustration  of  it«>  iiuLpplieability  to 
the  city  of  Jjondon,  4-S9^th«  court  «3f 
a|)j]eal»  492  —  ttp|>ointmf'nt  and  con- 
Uitioti  (if  the  judges  ;  power*  of  the 
coitrtj  493^ — inrt>n«iitei*cy  between  the 
proposed  mode  of  pay  in  (^  the  jud^i^es 
Mudthe  revising  barristers,  494 — a  better 
and  costless  court  ot^  apjieal  sd ready 
exi^ts^  i5, 
Exeter,  tlie  Biahop  of,  upon  pnNiching 
and  cat«chiiiir)g,  335. 


Featherstonliaiigb,  Geo,  Wm.,  observa- 
tJona  upon  the  treaty  of  WaibingtoTi, 
iigtied  mh  August/ 1842,  560^ Mr. 
Jared  Spark*s*i  discovery  of  Franklin'^ 
map,  uu^kiiig  the  Aniiiiricaij.  and  Cana- 
dian ttaundary  intended  by  the  treaty 
of  nna,  579— Mr.  Fcather^toDltaugha 
plea  of  Mr.  Webster's  want  of  faith  ex- 
amined, 58L 

FeldmaOp  J,  Ct  M.D. ,  Quads  and  Quack- 
ery Un  masked,  84 — the  Dt>ctt>r'i  melimd 
of  atl ministering  drugs,  99 — his  im* 
presnions  at  to  theefticacy  of  the  cold 
water  system,  ih. 

Frere,  Blr,  Henry,  his  book*  for  the  blind ^ 
46. 

Froitde,  the,  124,     Ste  Mahon. 


GallaiKlet,   Her.   T.   H.,    *The    Child's 
BtH>k  on  the  Soul,"  *  1'he  \  oulh's  Bwk 
on  Natural  Theology/ 61 — alwiurdity  of    I 
the  arrangement  and   toiiteiild  of  the 
lir*tbook,  6  J — dialogue  upon  the  soul,    ' 
66 — upon  eternity,  tJ7 — Jrrevcrente  of 
the  authoTi langtJtf^e,  fl9 — diiu-arter of   | 
tlie  *  YouUi »  Boolt  (>n  NeUuitiI  Theo- 
logy," 71 — specimens,  72.  ^ 

Gardiierf  Richard,  addresa  to  tlte  middle    i 


and  wotking-  clastes  enga*;ed  in  trade 

and  manufactures  throughout  the  em* 

pire»  244. 
George  IV.,  553.     See  Cooper. 
Glasgow^  part  of  it»  population  the  roost 

wretchen  in  Great  Britain,  425. 
Goodrich,  Mr.^  74.     ;S*#  Peter  Parley* 


Hahnemann,  Dr.,  93. 

Hampson,  R.  T.,  *  Medji  Mvl  Kalett* 
dirium,'  379 — plan  of  the  work,  ib.^ 
— perplexity  of  inqiiiriea  relating  to 
historical  dates^  3S1 — Yule  or  Cliriit* 
mas-day,  3S2~cauies  of  the  difficulties 
in  ajcettaining  particular  days  in  tlt9 
Medieval  periods^  ih. — ^Ibe  two  clastet 
of  denomi nations  of  days^  383^i«fl- 
letter  ilays  in  the  pre^ient  kalendan  that 
should  be  expunged,  ib. — value  of  the 
uld  method  of  denorainating  days,  384 
— formation  of  the  present  kalendaj  of 
festivals  and  saints"  days,  3f^5— 'ful»- 
stitutes  for  the  festivals  abolished  by 
the  Puritans,  388 — ^  practical  object! 
thus  gaiuedi  389 — importance  of  nn- 
tioiial  holidays,  *6i.— the  o^ieiiingof  mu« 
ieums,  &c.,  on  tjundays,  390  —  Lonl 
John  Mamien"  *  Plea  for  National  Holi- 
dayn;391. 

*  Handley  Cross,  or  the  Spa  Hunt/  392 
— iriterest  attached  to  the  sporting 
of  London  citizens,  ib.  —  London 
iport*men  and  sporting  men,  f6,— 
the  sporting  tiger,  Kteeple'chare  and 
hurdle-race  riders,  391  —  tlie  Kpping 
hunt,  395—*  Parson  Harvey  of  Pimlico** 
3P6 — an  economicjil  method  of  keeping 
hounds  and  hunter*,  th. —  the  author 
not  a  plagiarist  of  Boi,  397 — history  of 
the  Handley  Cross  Spa,  398 — its  doc- 
t^ora,  400— the  master  of  the  ceremonifs, 
»i>.'— Mr*  Jorrocki  ap[>ointed  master  of 
tlt«  bounds,  ItH-^his  arrival  at  Hand- 
ley Cross  and  inaugural  address.  102 
—answers  to  his  advertisemciit  for  a 
huntsman »  405— a  scene  in  tlie  harneas- 
room,  406— Mr.  Jt>rrocks  ami  the  ex- 
preiident  of  the  Geological  Society, 
409, 

Hives,  4,     Set  Beet. 

Homofapalhy,  83.     See  Curie. 

Honey,  chief  sourcet  of  it  for  Ei^glish  con- 
sumption, 32. 

Hooeydjee  and  bee-booki,  1.     See  Beef. 

Huher's  *  Natural  History  of  the  Honey- 
bee,' 1— birth  and  early  blindness,  43 — 
marriage,  44 ^accuracy  of  his  n?- 
Bcarchei,  45, 
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HukOt  Victor,  Le  Hhhu  315— coutnwt  be- 
twreii  the  TnedijEval  suid  pre*eiii  navi" 
garioit  of  1 1  lilt  rivL'T.  th. — t\w  ftutlioT  at 
AiidemEicbt  317— f^iiacb,  tL — Marks* 
liiirg,  318 — Lorch;  m  tire-iceiit*,  319^ — 
Mayeiice ;  the  Dom,  321— tombs  of 
the  arc hbiihop. elector*,  322— their  ex- 
tinction, 32J< — the  ajtrologf^r"*  pro- 
phecy, 324  *- Cologne  1  the  Hotel  de 
Villp  \  t\w  I>cim»  th. — history  of  the 
latter,  325 — mennB  ailopteii  fur  coin- 
pletiiii;;  it+  •V27 — it*  pr»gre«s  Riiice  lt'>l)i\ 
32S— object  of  M,  Htijfo'*  work,  329— 
prejciit  liate  of  political  opiniou  in 
Germaijy,  33  L 

Huiih*  Kobt.,  a  •  Treatise  on  tbe  Nature, 
Knmomv,  arid  Fmcticul  Matiagemeiit 
of  BeeVL 

H yd ropfilh y j  B3 .     5ep  Qori d g« . 


J, 

Jorrockf,  Mr-,  40L     S^  Handley  Cross. 


K. 

Ka.ltfiidarfljrne<li6&ira],  370.  Sm  Hampson, 
Kiii>f"*  evil*  i] umber  of  person*  toucheil 

fin-,  by  KiiigChiirle*  IL,  86— practice 

tiijtil  irstiiial  abolition,  87. 
Kninaii-d,  Lord,  letter  tji>  tlic  (Wcretory  of 

the  Ant  I -Com- Law  Aisociatioii,  246 — 

incou»btejiJcy  of  its  «tatemeijts  with  fact, 

217,  256. 


Labourinir  CtosAes,  Report  on  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  tlie,  417  —  iouTces  frotn 
which  the  facta  contained  in  tlie  report 
art:  deriveth,  tlf, — ^the  air  of  I^ndon„  418 
— ahivnce  of  nil  icicMtitic  means  for  it« 
pimfication,  419 — «i  London  drawiug- 
rouni,  420  —  importance  of  remedial 
measitrefl,  421^miiiHTOa,  422 — its  pro- 
duction by  London  churriiyarth,  tb.— 
deaths  iti  Eii|i?1iiiid  in  1^38  from  want 
of  drainage  an d  venf  ilatittn,  423 — hrmi 
of  diflreaspji  cauied  by  removable  cir- 
cuiujtiincej,  ih, — ►public  oirranirements 
cxtirrnal  to  the  refidenrc*,  by  which  the 
Kanitary  coiiilitiuii  of  the  labourtiig' 
cloiaeaii  aUVctod,  425— state  of  portion* 
of  LiTerpool,  Kdinburgb,  Stirlinir,  &,c., 
420— the  *  Fonl  Bum '  at  Edinburgh, 
427-^plaji5  ibr  the  disposal  of  tbe  refuse 
of  citit^,  128 — objectioiij  to  Mr.  Cbad- 
wick"^!  pliyj  widi  reference  In  Landon, 


430 — privations  of  tbe  labouring  c1usr» 
from  want  of  water,  43!^ — efTects  of 
want  of  veniiliitioin  433 — f llectJi  of  f?o<Kl 
ventilation  in  crowded  places,  435  — 
uver-crowdinjaf  of  the  dwellings  of  tbe 

Iioor,  436^^ — evil*  ftriiiu^  from  damp 
buildings,  437 — domestic  miKman&ge^ 
ment  a  predisposirif;  cauN;  of  disease, 
438 — comparative  mortality  of  the  se- 
veral clasMi  of  iociety,  43 {) — value  and 
importance  of  sanitary  measures  in  pro- 
longing tbe  lives  of  the!  alK>uringclai«a, 
440  —  evidence  of  their  being  aborts 
lived,  and  of  their  physical  dcleriora* 
tioti,  441 — ages  ofthe  prisoners  fortriul 
at  the  special  commission  in  Cheihire, 
Liincashire,  and  Staffurdsbire,  October, 
1*^12,  tb.' — characteristics  ofthe  [jauper 
children  at  Norwood,  443— -importance 
of  remedial  meiuures^  both  in  a  moral 
and  a  ^wcuniory  Bense,  444*-advan- 
lagus  derived  ftom  employers  provid- 
ing suitable  dwellings  for  their  work- 
people, 445,  417 — 'Consequences  of 
paying:  wages  at  pnblic-hoaflea,  4M 
— tiecejuity  of  legislative  interference, 
449  —  itepa  to  be  taken  in  tbe  mean 
time,  iL — pro]MjBed  macbinery,  4-50 — 
cJmracter  of  Mr.  Cliadwick's  labourt 
in  this  investigation,  453. 

^Lfiya  of  Ancient  Home/  453.  Sta 
Macuulay. 

League,  the,  214.  See  Anti-Com-Law 
Agitation. 

Ley,  Hev*  J.,  Documents  and  Authorities 
on  Public  Catechising,  332. 

Liverpool,  numljer  uf  inhabited  cellar*, 
court*,  and  alley*  in,  42G. 

Long^  St,  John,  hit  Medical  Tlieory  and 
Practice,  »L 

Louis  XiV  .  at  the  deathbed  of  hit  father, 
I  U. 


Iff. 

Maeanlay,  Tliomai  Babington,  *Loy»  of 
Ancient  Rome/ 453 — ^dillicultiesof  Mr. 
Alacaulay's  task,  454 — -probable  origin 
of  the  early  Roman  bistoTy»  i6.— con- 
trast between  the  mythic  atid  heroic 
leg4?nd,  455 — -character  of  tbe  poetic 
ground woik  of  the  early  history  of 
Home,  ih.—^gtound*  for  believing  the 
existence  of  this  poetry,  457 — prosaic 
elements  in  the  Homan  history,  45'J — 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Homan  l»al- 
lad  poclr>%  4tj(>— canse*  of  its  exttne- 
tion,  4lj2 — ^munncr  in  which  popular 
poetry  l}cc4>me»  history,  460  ^-  tbe 
Lay  on  the  defence  of  liie  bridge  over 
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the  Tib*r,  by  Horatiui  CocIbi,  465-- 
self-detiial  of  Horatiui  and  Inn  cam- 
minous,  467- — bis  rewar<l^  4fi9 — ibe 
battle  of  the  Luke  Ucgiltim,  470— de- 
tcfiption  of  Mamthus  of  Tiisculum, 
471— the  flight  of  the  Latins,  473^ 
the  I^y^  of  Virginia,  474 — ftyle  tu  be 
avoided  bf  Mr.  Mooaulaj  an  an  bif  to» 
rian,  477. 
Muckeiixio,  Captain  A*  S.,  United  States' 

navy,  317, 

Mugii^ttateiti   number  of,    nominated    by 

hotd  John  Uussell  lu  the  auti-corti-law^ 

iirid  other  districts^  249. 

Miibon,  Viiicoant;  *  Kb-iai  anr  la  Vie  du 

GranriCond^/  lOfi^hla  Lijrditiip*!  tno- 

ti?e  for  writing  the  work  in  Frtnch,  107 

—titles    and    pedi^ee   of  the   Condi* 

family^    1U8 — birth  and    boyhood    of 

Louis,  Ibfl  i^reat  Cmidd,  109 — his  tint 

apiiearmnce  at  court*  HI — h\&  tirst  ajj- 

pointuient  and  campaign,  ll2^n)ar- 

Tiaf^e^  tb. — appaiiiteti  to  the  command 

I  of  the  army  on  die  Fleml«h  frontier,  114 

h— ^tns  the  victory  of  Rocroy,  113 — He- 

'^  ception  upon  hia  return  to  Pm'\»,  117— 

'  Gains  the  l»attle«  of  Fribourg  aud  Htdd- 

liiigetj,   119 — his  neglect  of  hi*  wife, 

^  1 3U,   1  tiO— coiiq  uest  o  f  D  ii nk  i  rk,   121 

«--de&th  of  bis  fattier^  122— h is  Spanish 

yeampaigri  of  1647^  123— of  l<i4S,  on 

the  Scliildt,   124— the  Frunde,  125— 

rition  of  parties  at  it4  eommeiicemeiit, 

l26 — origin  of  the  term,  12^ — Conde 

[  detached  from  the  Parliament   chieli, 

129 — divisions  in   his  familyn,    130 — 

•  iTjpture  with    Mamuin,   131 — impri- 

soikhI  ill  Viueennes,  133— defeat  of  Ma- 

larin'sattetnptsto  arrest  the  Princen  de 

Conde  and  her  son,  135 — op^xwition  to 

Mazarin  at  Bourdeaux,  137— analogy 

between  the  events  in  that  city  in  163i> 

and  1815, 13** — failure  of  an  attempt  for 

the  eicajie  of  Cond6  from  Vincennes, 

13D — causes  of  the  termination  of  the 

siege  of  Bourdeaux,  140— dae  Princesi 

de  Conde's  inter? ievr  with  the  Queen 

Regent,  141— -eOects  of  the  liattle   \tr 

Rberel  143— release  of  Co nde,   144— 

state  of  parties  shortly  after  this  event, 

1 46— flight  of  Coiid^  from  Farisj  1 47— 

procecdirag*  at  Oourdcaux,  149 — Ma«a- 

rin'i  efforts  in  opposition  to  Conde,  160 

'— Turenne's  invasion  ;  his  atid  Condi's 

alternate  defeat  and  euecess  at  Orleatis, 

152— their  march  to  Paris.,  153— battle 

be  lore    tiie    Porte    St.    Aiitoine,    »6. — 

jdftughteT  of  the  magi  shales  of  Paris,  1^6 

XnEiUal  Wow  to  CondAa  power,  tb. — 

cKMnplete  tucotw  of  MaxaruiV  policy^ 

137 — Cond^  in  anne  agmiust  Fratice, 


158 — his  attainder  removed,  15!> — in 
retirement;,  Itil — obtains  a  lettre  dtt 
rachet  to  imprison  the  Princess,  162 
Conde  in  the  campainrru  of  1672  and 
lt]74,   Hj5— death,  168. 

Mann,  Horace,  an  oration  delivered  1 
the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Bostoi 
July,  1843,  523— Mr,  Mann  s  vit 

to  goremment.  »i^» — causes  of  the  i 

plexity  of  the  American  goverumM^ 
524^ — his  exposure  of  the  means  by 
whteli  it  is  cotiistituted,  tb. — univenal 
tuflrage — the  ballot  system  as  it  worki 
in  America,  525 — fearful  slate  of  so* 
ciety  tn  the  United  States,  526 — Mr. 
Mann's  proposed  remedies,  529. 

Matiuers,  l^ord  John,  *Plea  for  a  National 
Holiday/  391 — character  of  the  work, 
tb. 

Mazarin^  Cardinal,  1 13.     See  Maboo. 

Medical  profession,  nature  of  the  bill  for 
the  regulation  of,  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Sir  James  Graham,  105. 

Medicines,  quack,  utility  of  several,  t03. 

Miasma,  its  effects  upon  the  white  popu- 
Jaliun  at  Sierra  Leone,  421. 

Milliners  atid  dress-makers  in  London — 
their  early  deaths,  436. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley — descrip- 
tion of  the  piiy^icioti  who  attended  her 
in  a  dangeroutt  illness,  84 — her  opinion 
of  tar- water,  87 — her  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  persont  uave  faith  in 
quackery,  101. 

Mortality t  excessive,  does  not  dimiiiyi 
the  sum  total  of  population,  439. 

Mustard-seed^  its  history  as  a  uni venal 
medicine,  DO.  ^ 


N. 


Nicohis,  Sir  Harris,  *  Cbroaolofy  of  His- 
tory; 381. 
Nile,  floating  hee«bou»es  upoti  the,  1S« 
Nutt,  Thomas,  humanity  to  bees,  1 — his 
plati  for  obtaining  the  huney  witlitcmt 
destroying  the  beet,  22. 


OtlMldestoi),  Mr.,  his  economical  metiiiod 
of  keeping  IiouikU  aud  huaten,  3M. 


Palmertton,  Lord,  a  great  geoeial,  I8S — 
his  Lordship's  conduct  on  the  United 
States  oiid  Canada  boundary  question, 
5ti3.     Stt  Treaty. 
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Payne,  J.  H.,  <  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide,' 
1 — character  of  the  book,  25. 

Perkins's  metallic  tractors,  history  of,  89. 

'Peter  Parleys  Farewell';  his  <Maga- 
sine/  54 — cause  of  the  original  popu- 
larity of  these  works,  74 — specimen 
from  his  farewell  book,  75. 

<  Poor  Robin's  Almanack*  for  1733,  386. 

Popery  an  eril  to  the  Christian  church, 
199— not  Anti.Christ,  200  j  the  Anti- 
Christian  power  is  still  to  come,  201 — 
connexion  of  Anti-Christ  with  Popery, 
202 — manner  in  which  the  controversy 
against  it  should  be  carried  on,  ib. — 
Popery  not  purely  evil,  204 — means  by 
which  it  has  been  upheld,  205 — sources 
of  its  good,  ib. — its  essential  evil  prin- 
ciple, 207 — character  of  the  papacy, 
208 — contrast  between  Christianity  and 
Popery,  209 — theory  of  its  morals,  210 
^-confession  and  absolution,  21 1 — con- 
trasts in  that  part  of  the  system  relating 
to  the  maintenance  and  inculcation  of 
religious  truth,  ib. — character  of  the  in- 
tellectual system  of  Popery,  212— its 
tendency  towards  infidelity  and  scepti- 
cigm,  213 — its  grasping  for  supremacy 
and  universal  autliority,  214— its  vir- 
tual suppression  of  Episcopacy,  215 — 
it  has  set  aside  the  Bible,  216— asserts 
supernumerary  sacraments,  217— en- 
courages and  practises  forgeries,  218 — 
undermines  the  evidence  of  the  senses ; 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  219 
— the  part  taken  by  Christianity  in 
respect  to  temporal  authority,  221 — 
that  taken  by  Popery,  223 — Judaism, 
224 — nature  of  the  Pope's  authority, 
227— Rationalism  and  Popery,  229 — 
Jesuitism ;  sacraments,  231 — sources  of 
the  sins  of  Popery,  235 — position  with 
reference  to  the  true  faith,  237 — con- 
ditions required  of  its  followers,  238 
— reasons  for  closely  watching  it,  241 
—parallels  between  it  and  Anti-Clirist, 
242. 


Quackery,  104. 

Queens  of  France,  Memoirs  of  the,  411. 
See  Busli. 
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Ramsay,  Rev.  E.  B.,  'A  Catechism  for  the 
Use  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,' 
332. 


Registration  of  electors,  478.  See  Elec- 
tion. 

Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain, 
417.     5rtf  Labouring  Classes. 

Reporters  of  the  English  newspapers  de- 
scribed, 193. 

Rhine,  the,  315.     See  Hugo. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  death  described, 
113. 

Riives,  W.  C,  Speech  of,  in  the  American 
Senate,  on  the  Treaty  of  Great  Britain, 
560. 


S. 

Saints'  Days,  382.     See  Hampson. 

Sciences,  Medical,  reasons  for  their  not 
attaining  the  same  perfection  as  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  85. 

Seymour's  *  Sketches  of  Cockney  Sport- 
ing,' 392. 

Slave  Trade,  585.     See  Treaty. 

Smith,  Richard,  ^  The  Cottager's  Bee- 
Book/  1. 

Sparks,  Mr.  Jared,  his  discovery  of  Frank- 
lin's map,  579. 

Spitting,  its  universal  prevalence  in 
America,  548. 

Steam,  its  probable  effects  upon  the  con- 
tinental states,  316. 

Stephens,  Mrs.,  analysis  of  her  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  gravel  and  stone,  88. 

Stultze,  Mr.,  his  benevolence,  435. 


Tailors,  want  of  ventilation  in  their  work- 
shops the  cause  of  their  premature 
decay  and  early  deaths,  434. 

Tar- water,  its  history  as  a  medicine,  87. 

Taylor,  Henrj',  author  of  '  Philip  Van 
Artevelde,'  *  Edwin  the  Fair :  an  Histo- 
rical Drama,'  347 — characteristics  of 
the  present  age,  ib. — their  eflects  upon 
the  drama,  348 — story  of  *  Eciwin  the 
Fair,'  350  —  extracts,  351,  356,  360, 
361,  364,  366,  369,  372,  374.  377— 
qualifications  for  a  dramatic  and  lyri- 
cal poet,  352 — contrast  between  tragedy 
and  the  historic  drama,  353— analysis 
of  the  characters  in  *  Edwin  tlie  Fair,' 
355 — its  merits  as  a  drama,  359 — Dun- 
stan,  361 — the  synod  scene,  365  — 
Dunstan  in  the  character  of  Tempter, 
369— his  downfall,  372 — illustration 
of  the  author's  pathetic  powers,  374— 
faults  of  the  work,  377 — characteristics 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  poetry,  S78. 
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Todd,  James  Hentbom,  B.D.,  <  Discounei 
on  tlie  Prophecies  relating  to  Anti- 
christ in  the  Writings  of  Daniel  and 
St.  Paul/  197 — character  of  the  work 
and  of  the  writer,  1 98. 

Treaty  of  Washington,  the,  560— state  of 
the  question  in  1831,  561 — cause  of  the 
King  of  Holland's  award  not  being 
accepted  by  America,  562 — Grenerad 
Jackson's  proposal  in  1835,  563 — Lord 
Palmcrston's  answer,  566 — terms  pao- 
posed  by  his  I/ordsbip,  567  —  conse- 
quences of  this  step,  568 — state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  United  States,  569 — the 
case  of  the  Creole,  570 — otlier  causes 
of  excitement  against  England,  571 — 
measures  taken  by  the  government  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  appointment  of  Lord 
Ashburton  on  a  special  mission  to 
America,  ib. — Difficulties  of  his  Lord- 
shiu^s  position,  573 — refusal  of  France 
and  America  to  sigti  the  right  of  search 
treaty,  ib, — diameter  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington  of  the  9th  of  August,  1842^ 
074 — advantages  gained  to  England  by 
it,  575  —  Mr.  Benton's  view  of  the 
treaty,  576— objections  made  to  it  by 
liord  Palmerston's  organs,  577  —  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Franklin's  map  of  the 
boundary-line  intended  by  the  treaty  of 
1783,  579 — improbability  of  America 
yielding  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
notwithstanding  the  discovery  of  this 
map,  580 — Mr.  Webster's  conduct  in- 
vestigated, 581 — concessions  which  Lord 
Ashburton  found  it  necenary  to  make, 
583 — suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on 


the  coast  of  Africa — distinction  between 
'the  right  of  inquiry  and  the  right  of 
search,  585— 4u:tual  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  586 — 
American  and  French  ignorance  as  to 
the  right  of  search  question,. 5S7 — ^re- 
cognition of  the  principle  by  America 
in  1824,  588  — the  9th  clause  of  the 
treaty,  suppression  of  slave- markets 
throughout  the  world,  590 — the  extra- 
dition clause,  !&.— the  remaining  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty,  593 — its  character 
as  a  treaty,  594 — excellence  of  Lord 
Ashburton's  diplomatic  correipondence, 
694. 

V. 

Vollance,  J.,  brandy  and  salt:  a  remedy 
for  external  and  internal  complaints, 
83 — cures  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  its  use,  92— Mr.  Vallance's  fee  for 
advice,  93. 


W. 

Water,  price  of,  when  provided  by  water 
companies  and  brought  into  houses  by 
hand,  433. 

Webster,  Mr.,  681.     See  Treaty. 

Wilson,  James,  M.D.,  the  water-cure, 
84 — Mr.  Priessnitz,  the  inventor  of  tlie 
cold-water  system  a<i  described  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  98 — qualiflcatiuns  of  tlie 
latter  for  writing  upou  this  subject,  99. 
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